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PREFACE. 


It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  that,  without 
depreciating  the  labours  of  others  in  this  department  of  Literature, 
occasion  fairly  exists  for  a  new  book  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  English 
Language,  which  should  be  written  in  some  respects  from  fresh 
points  of  view,  and  should  be  of  a  fuller  character  than  the  narrow 
limits  commonly  belonging  to  works  on  this  subject. 

That  he  has  succeeded  by  a  single  effort  in  producing  a  perfect 
English  Synonymicon,  he  has  not  the  presumption  to  suppose ;  but 
he  sends  the  work  forth  with  every  desire  to  avail  himself  of  such 
fair  and  enlightened  suggestions  as  may  help  him  to  improve  and 
expand  it  if  future  editions  be  called  for. 


SYNONYMS   DISCBIMINATED. 


Abandon.      Forsake.      Desert. 
Eelinquish.  .  • 

The  et^rmological  force  of  Abandon 
(Teutonic  han^  which  appears  in  the 
old  French  bandana  outcry,  procla- 
mation, as  vendre  a  bandon;  the  low 
Latin  abandonnare ;  the  old  English 
bandowrif  meaning  possession,  iuids- 
diction ;  and  the  modem  English  ban 
and  banns;)  has  well-nigh  disap- 
peared from  this  word.  To  abandon 
IS  now,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense,  to  give  v/p  finally  and  absolutely, 
with  the  implied  idea,  in  many  cases, 
of  transference  to  some  powe»  or 
person  external  to  ourselves.  A  trace 
of  the  old  meaning,  that  of  placing 
beyond  jurisdiction  or  outlawry,  and 
so  disclaiming  possession,  appears  in 
Shakespeare : — 

"  Madame,  wife,  they  sav  that  I  have  dreamed 

And  «lept  alone  some  fifteen  yean  or  more. 

lAidy.  I  (for  aye)  and  the  time  seems  thirty 

unto  me, 

Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your 

bed." 

Spenser  used  the  form  aband.  No 
praise  or  blame  is  absolutely  expressed 
by  the  term  abandon,  which  is  one  of 
the  widest  in  the  English  language, 
though  it  has  a  tendency  to  imply 
blame  when  used  of  persons  witfunU 
qttalificaHon,  So  to  aoandon  friends 
sounds  blameworthy,  because,  under 
this  simple  expression  the  mind  con- 
templates notning  but  the  deserted 
friendship.  Yet  it  is  right  to  abandon 
friends  if  they  betake  themselves  to 
what  is  dishonest  or  disgraceful. 
We  may  abandon  persons  or  things ; 
in  parUcolar,  places,  positions,  ideas, 


opinions,  hopes,  expectations,  offices, 
possessions,  good  or  evil  habits,  as 
the  case  ma^  oe.  Where  loss  or  in- 
jury is  entailed  on  the  person  aban- 
doned, or  the  abandonment  is  a  dere- 
liction of  duty,  this  moral  colouring 
belongs  not  to  the  force  of  the  term, 
which  is,  essentially  speaking,  no 
more  than  that  ot  final  leaving,  but  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  in 
the  following  from  Milton : — 

"  See  how  he  lies  at  random  carelessly  dif- 
fused. 
As  one  past  hope,  abandmedf 
And  by  himself  given  o'er." 

It  is  only  when  all  efforts  to  save  his 
ship  are  hopeless  that  the  captain 
abandons  her  to  the  rocks  and  waves. 
In  times  of  early  Christianity,  men 
were  called  upon  to  abandon  houses, 
lands,  and  relatives,  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  now  not  only  uncalled  for, 
but  an  unjustifiable  desertion  of  them. 
We  ma^  observe  that  a  twofold  idea 
seems  inherent  in  abandonment  (for 
the  noun  follows  all  the  forces  of  the 
verb).  We  may  abandon  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  actively  transfeiTing 
or  putting  away  fi-om  ourselves;  or 
by  merely  avoiding  and  taking  our- 
selves off.  It  is  the  former  force 
which  was  the  more  predominant  in 
the  old  English,  the  latter  in  the 
new. 

Forsake  is  the  Saxon  forsaean, 
being  compounded  of  the  prefix /or, 
which  has  the  negative  sense  of 
forth,  or  away  from,  as  in  forbid,  and 
sacan,  from  sa^u,  sac,  strife,  conten- 
tion, connected  with  the  English 
seek.    Its  radical  force,  therefore,  is 
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tlie  opposite  of  seek,  namely,  to  aim 
at  separation.  la  usage  it  implies 
some  degree  of  ardeced/enJt  habituatiini 
or  association  which  is  given  up.  We 
forsake  relatives  to  whom  we  were 
naturally  bound,  friends  with  whom 
we  once  associated,  habits  which  we 
had  contracted,  opinions  which  we 
had  constantly  entertained,  places 
which  we  used  to  frequent.  The  term 
does  not  go  beyond  this  breaking  off 
of  previous  habit  or  association ;  the 
makinfif  that  a  matter  of  avoidance 
which  before  was  matter  of  seeking ; 
and  like  abandon,  implies,  in  itself, 
neither  praise  nor  blame,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
forsaking : — 

**  Then  answered  Peter  and  said,  "  Behold 
we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  Thee.'* — 
Bible. 

There  is  implied  in  forsake  a  former 
personal  connexion  with  ourselves; 
hence  we  are  not  commonly  said  to 
forsake  abstract  forms  of  good.  It 
would  be  natural  to  say  to  forsake 
houses,  lands,  or  friends,  but  not 
rank,  station,  or  wealth.  Here  we 
should  use  the  widely-available  term 
abandon,  or  renounce. 

To  Dbsebt  (Lat.  deserere,  de  and 
sererCf  to  join  or  bind  together,  as 
opposed  to  asserere,  to  fasten ;  fasten 
hand  to  hand  and  so  assert  a  claim)  is 
applicable  to  persons,  places,  causes, 
prmciples,  or  joint  undertakings. 
We  abandon,  not  desert,  efforts  or 
undertakings  of  our  ovon.  It  always 
implies  blame,  except  when  used  of 
localities.  To  desert  a  person,  a 
principle,  or  a  cause,  for  instance, 
IS,  by  the  force  of  the  term,  blame- 
worthy. Not  so  to  desert  a  locality, 
which  may  be  indifferent,  justifiable, 
or  compulsory.  It  was  from  over- 
looking the  fact  that  places  might  be 
desert^  that  some  have  laid  it  down 
that  all  desertion  is  disgraceful.  A 
"  deserted  forti^ess,"  a  "  deserted  vil- 
lage." On  the  other  hand,  it  is  oppro- 
brious in  the  following,  where  the 
word  "land"  means  more  than  lo- 
cality : — 

"  Ko  more  excuses  or  delays.     I  stand 
In  Aiins  prepared  to  combat  hand  to  hand 
liie  ba«e  (kserUr  of  his  native  land.*' 

Dryden, 


Like  forsake,  desert  implies  some 
degree  of  previous  habituation  and 
reciprocal  association,  and  is  not 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  a  mere 
momentaiy  relationship  attaches  to 
the  thing  given  up ;  hence  we  cannot 
say  to  desert  a  statement,  or  a  pre- 
sumption, or  an  expression ;  but  we 
are  said  to  desert  principles  as  having 
stood  by  and  supported  them. 

To  Relinquish  (Lat.  reliiiquere, 
re  and  liiiquere,  to  leave)  is  to  give  up 
under  pressure  of  some  influence, 
power,  or  physical  compulsion.  We 
relinquish  as  an  act  of  prudence,  judg- 
ment, or  necessity,  that  which,  had 
we  been  left  to  ourselves,  we  should 
have  held.  The  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary are  blended  together  in 
relinquish.  A  wounded  hand  may 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  its  grasp. 
I  relinquish  uiy  scheme  on  finding  it 
impracticable,  or  my  opinion  on  find- 
ing it  untenable,  or  my  hope  on  find- 
ing it  vain.  Some  degree  of  previous 
struggle  with  ourselves  has  been 
gone  through  before  we  finally  re- 
solve to  relinquish : — 

"The  Disdaine  met  him,  and  brought  to 
him  from  Her  Majesty  letters  of  revocation, 
wit  I)  commandment  to  rclinfjuish  for  hii*  own 
part  the  intended  attempt." — IlacUujt. 

It  may  be  observed  that  abandon 
and  desert  are  more  positive  acts  of 
the  mind  than  forsake  and  relin- 
quish. 

Abandoned.  Profligate,  Re- 
probate. Unprincipled.  De- 
praved. 

Abandoned  (see  Abandon)  is 
strictly  a  participle  passive  of  the 
verb  abandon,  though  used  as  an 
independent  adjective.  In  the  former 
capacity  it  follows,  of  course,  all  the 
meanings  of  its  verb.  As  an  adjec- 
tive, it  has  the  meaning  of  self- 
abandoned,  and  that  to  vice.  It  is 
used  of  persons  and  character,  and  so, 
reflexively,  of  life  and  conduct.  It 
denotes  a  voluntaiy  surrender  of  self 
to  a  life  of  self-indidgence  ;  self-con- 
trol, and  the  estimation  of  others 
being  disregarded  and  defied.  The 
abandoned  man  is  emphatically  not 
the   misguided,    seduced,    or    over- 
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tempted  man.  This  sjstematic  cha- 
racter of  the  abandoned  prevents  the 
term  from  being  applied  to  solitary 
acts : — 

'^  Kor  let  ber  tempt  that  deep,  nor  make  the 
shore 
Where  (>ar  abawioned  yoath  she  sees 
Shipwrecked  in  luxury,  and  lost  in  ease/' 

J^rior, 

Reprobate  (Lat.  reprobatuSf  tried 
and  rejected)  expresses  that  character 
in  which  a  courae  of  self-abandon- 
ment to jyi^e  results;  one  cast  away 
without  hope  of  recovery,  the  veiy 
desire  and  recognition  of  good  being 
lost;  all  repentance  cast  off,  the 
bitter  becoming  sweet  and  the  light 
darkness,  by  a  confirmed  blunting  of 
the  moiral  perception.  This  state 
the  abandoned  has  not  of  necessity 
reached : — 

**  Jieprobute  silver  shall  men  call  them  be- 
cause the  Lord  bath  rejected  them." — Bible, 

The  Peoplioatk  man  (Lat.  profli- 
gare,  to  dash  away  or  down)  is  he 
who  has  thrown  away,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  ready  to  throw  away, 
all  that  the  good  and  wise  desire  to 
retain :  as  principle,  honoui*,  virtue, 
possessions.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  very  poor  or  obscure  man,  though 
he  might  be  abandoned,  and  even 
reprobate,  could  not  be  profligate. 
For  profligacv  is  a  characteristic  vice 
of  iM  great,  me  powerful,  and  the  rich. 
We  speak  of  a  profligate  monarch, 
nobleman,  court,  ministry,  aristo- 
cracy; of  a  corrupt  or  demoralized, 
but  not  profligate  peasantry.  Pro- 
fligacy is  characteiized  by  shameless- 
ness  and  defiant  disreg^d  of  morals. 
The  old  physical  use  of  the  term 
has  disappeared,  as  in  Bishop  Hall's 
Letter  to  the  Pope : — 

"  Is  it  for  thee  to  excite  Christian  princes, 
already  too  much  gorged  with  blood,  to  the 
projiigation  and  fearful  slaughter  of  their 
own  subjects  ?" 

The  modem  use  of  it  appears  in  the 
following : — 

'*  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  the  highest 
pitch  of  profligacy  to  own,  instead  of  conceal- 
ing, crimes,  and  to  take  pride  in  them,  in- 
stead of  being  ashamed  of  them." — Poling' 
broke. 

The  TJNPBiirciPLBD  man  is   not 


necessarily  abandoned  or  profligate. 
He  may  be,  in  matters  of  sensu^  in- 
dulgence, abstemious,  and  in  matters 
of  expenditure  even  penurious.  But 
as  the  abandoned  man  sins  against 
sobriety  and  self-control,  so  the  un- 
principled man  against  justice  and 
integrity.  The  abandoned  man  injures 
himself  primarily,,  and  others  only 
indirectly ;  the  unprincipled  man  is 
ready  to  erect  his  own  interests  on 
the  ruins  of  the  interests  of  others. 
The  term  unprincipled  has  a  twofold 
meaning,  first,  wanting  in  good  prin- 
'  ciple,  or  marked  by  an  absence  of  it ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applicable  to  acts, 
plans,  or  proceedings,  as  well  as  to 
peraons ;  and  secondly,  not  acting  on 
good  principle,  or  the  acting  on  its 
contrary,  t<jward3  others,  in  which  it 
is  applicable  to  persons  only.  The 
first  employment  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing, for  the  word  is  not  of  ancient 
standing  in  the  language : — 

"  Others  betake  themselves  to  State  affairs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true 
generous  breeding,  that  flattery,  and  court- 
ships, and  tyrannous  aphorisms  appear  to 
them  the  highest  points  of  wisdom.'* — Milton. 

Thesecond  in  the  following: — 

"  Whilst  the  monarchies  subsisted,  this  un- 
principled cession  was  what  the  influence  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
never  dared  to  attempt  on  the  younger.**— 
BurJie. 

Depraved  is  a  term  which  points 
to  external  circumstances,  or  con- 
tinued practices,  which  have  gradually 
perverted  the  nature  {pravus,  bad,  dis- 
torted, crooked).  Depravity  is  per- 
version of  the  standard  of  right ;  and 
the  term  is  employed  not  only  of 
morals  but  of  manners,  taste,  and  the 
arts,  and  even  of  depraved  humours 
of  the  body,  which  phi*ase  illustrates 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  term,  as 
corruptly  departing  from  the  state  of 
wholesome  function. 

'  "  When  reason  and  understanding  are  dC' 
praved,  and  as  far  corrupted  as  the  very 
passions  of  the  heart — when  then  the  blind 
leads  the  blind—  what  else  can  we  expect,  but 
that  both  fall  into  the  ditch  T'-^herluck, 

By  the  constant  keeping  of  evil  com- 
pany a  man's  taste  and  character  will 
of  necessity  become  depraved.  There 
is  danger  that  he  may  become  im< 
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principled  in  his  dealings;  tliat  he 
may  abandon  himself  to  allurements 
and  temptations ;  that  he  may  go  on 
to  exhibit  an  open  profligacy  of  con- 
duct ;  and  finall j  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  reprobate,  whom  conscience 
ceases  to  encourage  or  to  warn. 

Abase.  Humble.  Degrade. 
Disgrace.  Debase.  Humiliate. 
Dishonour. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  word 
Abase  (Fr.  abaisser,  bas,  low)  was  used 
in  a  purely  physical  sense,  as  by 
Shakespeare : — 

**  And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me  7** 

To  abase  is,  now,  to  bring  low,  or 
lower,  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  per- 
son lowered  shall  be  deeply  conscious  of 
the  lowering.  But  tliis  is  not  of 
necessity  on  account  of  heinous  ffuilt 
or  conduct  disgraceful.  That  of  which 
the  person  abased  is  primarily  con- 
scious is  unwortliiness  in  reference  to 
the  estimation  of  others  or  his  own. 
It  may  even  be  meritorious  to  abase 
or  humble  oneself.  (Of  these  two 
abase  is  the  stronger  term.)  This 
never  could  be  said  of  degi'ade  or  dis- 

frace.  The  penitent  man  humbles 
imself,  the  contrite  man  abases  him- 
self. In  either  case  a  ctmquest  is 
gained  over  pride,  or  arrogance,  or 
self-will. 

'*  He  thai  ezalteth  himself  shall  be  abased, 
and  he  that  hxanbleth  himself  shall  be  ^x- 
tAted,**— Bible, 

To  Humble  (Lat.  humilis,  humble, 
humus,  the  ground,  connected  with 
the  Greek  x°M<i^  on  the  ground); 
commonly  bears  reference  to  some 
former  condition  of  exaltation  or 
estimate  of  self,  as  the  proud  man 
may  be  humbled  by  reverses  of  for- 
tune. When  a  man  is  so  humbled 
that  his  state  becomes  externally 
manifest,  or  is  reflected  in  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  person 
humbled,  he  may  further  be  said  to 
be  humiliated,  that  is,  brought  both 
to  a  sense  and  a  condition  of  humility. 
So  strong  a  part  does  this  external 
element  play  in  the  word,  that  one 
who  is  only  self -conceited  may  be 
humiliated  by  being  thrown  suddenly 
into    an   undignified   and  ludicrous 


position.  The  proud  man  is  humbled, 
the  conceited  Lumiliated.  The  case 
is  a  little  differeut  with  the  noim 
humiliation,  which  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  independent  noun  instead 
of  employing  as  a  noun  the  participle 
humbling.  In  the  phrase  **  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation,"  the  term 
conveys  the  idea  of  external  self- 
humbling. 

To  Disgrace  is  to  deprive  of  re- 
spect (Lat.  gratia,  favour).  Ho  who 
disgraces  himself  deprives  himself  of 
the  respect  of  others.  Disgi*ace  is  to 
the  feeling  of  respect  what  dishaiwur 
is  to  its  outward  tokens.  Hence  dis- 
grace is  rather  in  a  man's  self,  dis- 
honour depends  rather  on  others  ;  so 
that  while  conscience  may  excite  in 
ns  a  feeling  of  disgrace,  we  can  have 
none  of  dishonour  except  it  be  in- 
flicted upon  us  by  others.  Yet  in  the 
term  disgrace  there  seems  to  be  a 
blending  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  Latin 
arntia  and  the  English  tp'ace,  namely, 
internal  comeliness  and  external  fa- 
vour. The  minister  who  is  capri- 
ciously dismissed  by  his  sovereign  is 
said  to  be  disgraced.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  he  is  so  in  no  other  sense  than 
as  being  merely  thrown  out  of  favour, 
while,  as  regards  his  own  character, 
he  is  rather  dishonoured  tluin  dis- 
graced. The  general  who  is  taken 
captive  after  a  gallant  resistance 
never  could  be  disgraced,  though  he 
might  by  an  ungenerous  victor  be 
dishonoured  or  insulted. 

"  It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's 
disJiOWMr." — liihle. 

We  have  exemplifications  in  the  two 
following  of  the  twofold  idea  of  grace, 
from  which  the  double  aspect  of  dis- 
gi*ace  flows : — 

**  And  with  sharp  .quips  joy*d  others  to  de- 
face, 
Thinking   that   their  disgracing  did    him 
grace."  Spenser. 

"  He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  secure  as 
to  his  honour  and  credit ;  he  is  sure  not  to 
come  oti*  tUsirdcefulhi  either  at  home,  in  his 
own  ap)>rehensions,  or  abroad,  in  the  ebtima- 
tions  of  men." — Barrow. 

Degrade  bears  reference  to  some 
standard  or  level,  moral  or  social, 
beneath  which  the  person  degraded, 
or  who  degrades  himself,  is  supposed 
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i  fallen  {de,  down,  and  gradus, 
;  nor  is  the  term  connned  to 
I.  In  this  point  it  differs  from 
e,  which  is  applicable  to  per- 
id  not  to  things.    So  we  might 

a  degraded  when  it  is  only  regarded 

lifting  of  a  man*s  self  up  in  his  own 
las  had  the  credit  in  former  ages 
ought  the  lowest  degradation  that 
ature  could  well  sink  itself  to." — 

)ebase  is  to  deteriorate  or 
^ase  the  intrinsic  nature  in 
to  worth,  dignity,  or  purity, 
only  employed  of  material 
I  the  case  of  coin. 


coin  which  was  adulterated  and  de- 
Lhe  times  and  troubles  of  Stephen. 


t» 


reason  itself,  which,  if  we  have  any 
iiculties,  is  surely  one  of  them,  issub- 
e  same  law  of  habit,  as  the  means  of 
lent  or  of  delxtsement** — lieattie. 

m.    CoNFomn).    Confuse. 

e  Abashed  (Old  Fr.  eshahir, 
ed  with  the  English  bay,  to 

stand  at  bay  as  a  wild  beast) 
under  the  influence  of  shame, 
refore  will  vary  according  to 
ree  and  character  of  the  shame 
"he  over-modest  are  abashed  in 
sence  of  superiors,  the  guilty 
etection  of  vice  or  misconduct, 
stands  to  the  reason  and  the 
it  as  abash  stands  to  the  feel- 
ihe  former  implies  a  sentence 
jrthiness  passed  against  one- 
e  latter  shows  itself  in  the 
ird  look,  the  blushing  cheek, 

confused  manner,  and  may 
3  the  pure   effect  of  natural 

r- 

hen  he  Venus  viewed  without  dis- 

ining  neck  beheld  and  radiant  eyes, 
ind  ahfrsfwd^  he  turned  his  head  aside, 
pting  with  his  robe  his  face  to  hide." 

Concrete. 

e  Confused  (Lat.  confvndere^ 
iy  to  pour  together,  or  con- 
denotes  a  state  in  which 
julties  get  more  or  less  l>e- 
>ntrol,  when  the  speech  fa.ltei*8, 
DUghts  lose  their  consistency. 


though  practical  power  is  to  a  certain 
degree  retained. 

^'  Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replied.'* 

Pope. 

To  be  Confounded,  thongh  an- 
other form  of  the  same  verb,  is  a  far 
stronger  word,  denoting  an  utter  in- 
ability  to  exercise,  to  any  practical 
purpose,  the  powers  of  thought  and 
speech;  the  reason  being  overpowered 
by  the  shock  of  argument,  or  testi- 
mony, or  detection.  To  confuse  is  in 
itself  a  milder  term  than  confound. 
Things  are  confused  when  they  are  in 
a  statem  promiscuous  disorder.  They 
are  COTif  ounded  when  their  very  iden- 
tity is  lost,  and  they  are  undistin- 
guished or  indistinguishable  from 
one  another. 

"  So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
Awhile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.'* 

MUton, 

Abate.  Lessen.  Diminish. 
Decrease. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most 
widely  applicable,  and  therefore  the 
least  specifically  characteristic  is 
Lessen  (A.  S.  lassa,  masc.,  hisse,  fem., 
less),  meaning,  to  make,  or  to  grow, 
less,  as  in  force,  bulk,  number,  quan- 
tity, or  value. 

"  St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when 
all  men  conspired  to  lessen  it." — Atterbury. 

Diminish  (Lat.  diminuere,  minus, 
less)  is  the  exact  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  Saxon  lessen,  but  is  commonly 
substituted  for  lessen  in  the  intransi- 
tive sense.  The  receding  object  di- 
minishes rather  than  lessens. 

"I  will  diminish  them  that  they^shall  no 
more  rule  over  the  nations." — Bible* 

Abate  (Fr.  ahattre,  to  beat  down) 
refers  to  force  only,  the  idea  of  which 
is  always  latent  if  not  explicit.  A 
storm,  pain,  mental  emotion  or  ex- 
citement, the  vigour  of  youth,  abates. 
Of  old  the  word  had  a  strong  active 
force  in  a  physical  application ;  as  to 
abate,  that  is,  beat  down,  the  walls 
of  a  castle.  This  active  force  is  still 
preserved,  but  not  in  its  physical 
application.  The  term  has  grown 
milder.  We  speak  of  abating  pride, 
zeal,  expectation,  hope,  ardour,  a 
demand  or  claim,  suctd,  in  legal  Ian* 
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goage,  of  abating  a  writ,  a  nuisance, 
or  a  tax.  The  word  is  employed 
with  singular  force  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Paleys  "  Moral 
Philosophy": — 

''The  greatest  tyrants  hare  been  those 
whose  titles  were  the  most  unquestioned. 
Whenever  the  opinion  of  right  becomes  too 
predominant  and  superstitious,  it  is  abated  by 
breaking  the  custom/' 

Decrease  (Lat.  de,  down,  and  cres^ 
cere,  to  ^row)  differs  from  diminish 
in  denoting  a  more  sustained  and 
gradual  process.  We  might  speak 
of  an  instantaneous  diminution,  but 
hardly  of  an  instantaneous  decrease. 
To  decrease  is  gradually  to  lessen  or 
diminish.  Yet  we  use  the  term  de- 
crease in  some  cases  to  express  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  diminution  by 
inherent  force,  or  from  an  internal 
cause,  as  distin^ished  from  external 
and  more  palpaole  influences,  at  least 
when  spealing  of  physical  matter  or 
objects ;  as  the  cold  decreases  through 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Property  is 
diminished  by  extravagance.  To  de- 
crease is  relative ;  to  diminish  is 
absolute  or  positive.  It  is  more  com- 
monly apphed  to  size  and  quantity, 
diminish  to  number. 

''  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease"—^ 
Bible. 

Abatement.    See  Deduction. 

Abbey.    See  Convent. 

Abbreviate.     See  ABRmoE. 

Abdicate.     See  Kesign. 

Aberrant,  Abnormal.  Ec- 
centric.   Exceptional.    Erratic. 

Aberrant  (Lat.  aberrare,  to  wan- 
der away)  denotes  that  which  has 
unaccoimtably  deviated  from  the  uni- 
form mode  or  law  of  operation  and 
production.  Abnormal  (ab,  and 
norma,  a  rule),  that  which  exhibits  a 
type  or  form  dissimilar  to  the  ordi- 
nary. Eccentric  {ex  and  centrum,  a 
centre ;  Gr.  Kfvrpov,  from  KtmoD, 
to  prick,  the  point  round  which  the 
circle  is  described)  denotes  that  which 
is  a  departure  (or  analogous  to  it) 
from  movement  in  a  natural  orbit. 
Exceptional  (Lat.  exclpcre,  exceptus, 
to  except)  is  applied  geneiully  to  any- 


thing which  strikes  common  obser- 
vation as  unlike  what  it  is  familiar 
with  in  similar  cases.  Of  these  the 
two  first  are  terms  adopted  by  modem 
physical  science,  to  the  types  and 
productions  of  which  they  apply. 
Eccentric  and  exceptional  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  matters.  The  former 
term  was  astronomical  before  it  be- 
came moral  or  descnptive.  An  ec- 
centric body  is  one  which  moves  in  a 
circle  which,  though  coinciding  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  another  in  area 
or  volume,  has  not  the  same  centre ; ' 
hence  deviating  from  ordinary  me- 
thods, or  usual  appearance  or  prac- 
tice; irregular,  odd.  It  is  opposed 
to  concentric.  The  primary  and 
secondary  ideas  appear  combined  in 
the  following : — 

"  For  had  I  power  like  that  which  bends  the 
spheres 
To  music  never  heard  by  mortal  ears. 
Where  in  her  system  sits  the  central  sun 
And  drags  reluctant  planets  into  tune, 
So  would  I  bridle  thy  eccentric  soul, 
In  reason's  sober  x)rbit  bid  it  roll." 

Whitehead  on  OiurchUl. 

Exceptional  is  taken  from  the 
French  exceptionnel,  and  not  found  in 
the  older  English  literature. 

Erratic  (errare,  to  wander)  differa 
slightly  from  eccentric  when  spoken 
of  human  conduct,  to  which  it  is  con- 
fined (while  eccentric  may  be  em- 
ployed of  the  personal  appearance),  in 
denoting  want  of  monu  self-control, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  sudden 
doing  of  eccentric  things.  The  ec- 
centric character  is  inoffensive  and 
simply  odd ;  there  is  danger  that  the 
eiTatic  person  may  involve  himself  or 
others  m  mischief.  This  force  has 
been  acquired  in  recent  times. 

"  The  season  of  the  year  is  now  come  in 
which  the  theatres  are  shut  and  the  card- 
tables  forsaken,  the  regions  of  luxury  are  f«)r 
awhile  un[.)eopled,  and  pleasure  leads  out  her 
votaries  to  groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes 
and  erratic  gratifications." — liambicr. 

Aberration.    See  Madness. 

Abettor.  Accessary.  Ac- 
complice. 

An  Abettor  (probably  having  for 
its  root  the  sound  bet,  an  old  cry,  in 
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bounding  dogs  on  to  game)  is  one 
who  in  any  way  promotes  tlie  execu- 
tion of  a  scbeme  vnthaut  taking  a 
direct  part  in  it.  If  he  do  so,  he  be- 
comes, according  to  circnmstances, 
something  more  than  an  abettor. 
He  is  an  Accessast  (Lat.  aceesaarius, 
accedere,  to  approach,  join  oneself 
to)  if  he  assists  directly^  but  in  an 
extraneous  capacity.  An  Accomplice 
(ad  and  complicare,  to  fold  together), 
if  he  is  intimately  bound  up  in  the 
project  and  responsibility  of  the 
scheme  as  a  prime  mover.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  in  treason  there  are  no 
abettors,  the  law  not  allowinj^  the 
supposition  of  indirect  agency  m  the 
case,  but  regarding  it  as  necessarily 
direct.  Advice,  promises,  rewards, 
or  even  the  observance  of  silence, 
and  a  forbearing  to  oppose,  may  con- 
stitute an  abettor ;  but  no  one  can  be 
negatively  an  accessary  or  accom- 
plice. Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  abettors  urge  and  promote ; 
accessaries  aid  or  assist;  accom- 
plices design  and  execute. 

In  law,  an  "accessary  before  the 
fact "  is  one  who  procures,  counsels, 
or  commands  another  to  commit  a 
felony.  An  "accessary  after  the 
fact*  is  one  who,  knowing  of  the 
felony,  assists,  comforts,  or  conceals 
the  felon.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  these  terms  are  by  usage  almost 
universally  restricted  to  bad  or  unlaw- 
ful deeds  and  causes,  although  Wool- 
aston,  in  his  "Religion  of  Nature," 
speaks  of  "  abetting  the  cause  of 
truth." 

The  older  use  of  Shakespeare  is 
still  the  common  one : — 

"  And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all." 

"  An  accessory  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief 
actor  in  the  otfence,  nor  present  at  its  per- 
formance, but  in  some  way  concerned  therein, 
either  before  or  after  the  fact  committed." — 
BUjickstone.' 

Dryden,in  the  following  passage,  uses 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  a  partner  in 
guilt : — 

"  Link'd  hand  in  hand  the  acc4)mpUce  and  the 
dame 
Their  way  exploring  to  the  chamber  came." 

The  ordinary  use  is  that  of  Johnson 
in  the  following : — 


"And  thou,  the  curt'd  accompiiae  of  hU 
treason, 
Declare  thy  message  and  expect  thy  doom." 

Abhor.    Detest.    Abominate.  ' 
Loathe. 

Of  these  the  plainest  is  Loathe 
(A.  S.  Iddhian,  to  nate),  which  is  also 
the  most  purely  physical,  being  in 
the  first  place  employed  to  express 
nausea  or  physical  disgust.  Hie  sick 
man  loathes  his  food.  When  employed 
of  moral  objects,  it  is  so  by  a  strong 
metaphor  or  analogy : — 

"  A  wicked  man  is  loathsome^  and  cometh 
to  shame.  The  word  translated  loathsome 
properly  denotes  such  kind  of  persons  to  be 
as  nauseous  and  ofiensive  to  the  judgments 
of  others  as  the  most  loathsome  unsavoury 
things  are  to  their  tastes  and  smells."" 
JBishop  Wilkins, 

To  Abominate  (Lat.  ahominar,  abo' 
minatus,  ah,  from,  and  omen)  is  lite- 
rally to  discard  or  protest  against,  as 
ominous  or  foul;  a  close  association 
existing  between  the  physically  foul 
and  the  morally  evil.  Abominate 
occupies  a  place  midway  between 
loathe,  which  is  strongly  physical, 
and  detest,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
emphatically  moral;  and  in  cither 
case  denotes  that  kind  of  strong  dis- 
like which  would  excite  protest  and 
avoidance.  Abhor  (Lat.  ahhorrere,  to 
shudder  at)  differs  from  abominate 
in  being  more  expressive  of  strong 
involuntary  recoil,  while  abominate 
is  more  reflective  and  voluntary. 
The  person  who  abominates  would 
destroy,  or  remove;  the  person  who 
abhors  would  shrink  from,  and  avoid. 

"  That  very  action  for  which  the  swine  is 
abomiiuited  and  looked  upon  as  an  unclean 
and  impure  creature,  namely,  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  is  designed  by  Nature  for  a  very 
good  end  and  use,  not  only  to  cool  his  body, 
but  also  to  suffocate  and  destroy  noisome  and 
importunate  insects."  —  Jiayf  "  Wisdom  of 
Goiir 

"  Ahhor  that  which  is  evil,  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good." — Bible. 

Where  the  recoiling  of  abhorrence  is 
illustrated  by  its  opposite  idea,  that 
of  voluntary  adherence. 

Detest  (Lat.  detestari,  testis,  a 
witness)    denotes   a    purely    sponta- 
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neous  and  energetic  haired  and  de- 
nunciation of  what  is  had  in  prin^ 
ciple ;  not  the  feelings  only,  but  the 
judgment  being  concerned  in  it.  It 
is  a  perversion  of  the  word,  though 
a  common  one,  to  apply  it  to  what 
is  physically  impure  or  personally 
disagreeable.  We  abominate  what  is 
offensive,  we  abhor  what  is  essen- 
tially uncongenial  to  us,  we  detest 
what  is  contemptible  or  evil,  we 
loathe  what  is  nauseous  and  disgust- 
ing. Detestation  is  that  kind  of 
hatred  which  does  not  rest  in  feeling, 
but  tends  to  find  energetic  expres- 
sion in  words. 

"  By  reason  of  his  cruelty  he  became  dc' 
testable  not  only  to  his  own  subjects  but  also 
to  his  neighbours  round  about." —  Usher, 

Abide.  Sojourn.  Dwell.  Be- 
side. 

To  Abide  (A.  S.  abidan)  expresses 
no  more  than  a  personal  halting  or 
staying.  It  is  wholly  indefinite,  and 
may  be  temporary  or  permanent, 
according  to  circumstances ;  we  may 
abide  in  a  place  for  a  time  or  for  life. 
It  implies,  nowever,  some  antecedent 
state  of  unsettlement.  The  radical 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  remaining 
fixed,  in  which  sense  it  is  purely 
used  in  such  phrases  as  to  abide  by 
a  decision,  that  is,  to  adhere  to  it  with 
moral  fixity  of  purpose. 

Sojourn  (Fr.  sejour,  8vh,  and  divr- 
nu8f  dies,  a  day)  expresses  a  personal 
stay  necessarily  temporary.  Hence  it 
is  commonly  connected  with  some 
locality  which  is  not  one's  own  or 
one's  home.  A  sojourner  is,  by  the 
force  of  the  term,  a  stranger. 

To  Dwell  (Dan.  dvcwi)  indicates 
a  permanent  stay  in  a  place  which, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  has  become 
one's  home.  The  idea  of  permanent 
resting  maj  be  illustrated,  as  in  the 
case  of  abide,  by  other  applications 
of  the  term,  as  wnen  a  speaker  is  said 
to  dwell  Txpon  a  word,  or  a  singer  on  a 
note. 

To  Beside  (Lat.  residere,  re  and 
sederef  to  sit)  is  a  more  dignified 
term,  which  carries  with  it  a  certain 
notion  of  civilization  and  society, 
with  elegance  of  living  and  rights  of 
property.    The  poor  man  dtoeUa  in  an 


humble  cottage  near  the  hall  where 
the  lord  of  the  domain  resides. 

"  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening, 
and  the  day  is  far  spent." — Bible. 

"  Now  the  sojoumiruj  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  d'relt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years ;" 

The  two  words  sojourn  and  dwell,  at 
once  indicating  considerable  duration, 
which,  however,  did  not  do  away  with 
their  strangership. 

"His  Grace  (Henry  VIII.),  therefore, 
willing  and  minding  to  revoke  you  all  by 
little  and  little,  excej)t  you,  Sir  Gregory, 
being  his  ambassador,  there  continually  re- 
siding."— Burnet. 

Ability.  Skill.  Capacity. 
Capability.  Cleverness.  Talent. 
Genius. 

Of  these,  Ability  (Fr.  habile,  Lat. 
habilisy  from  habere,  to  have,  having 
or  possessing  resources,  handy)  is  the 
most  generic,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  conven- 
tional, legal,  or  casual.  It  desei'\'es, 
however,  to  be  observed  that,  while 
the  adjective  able  is  employed  in  the 
widest  manner  in  specific  connection, 
as,  **  he  is  able  to  commit  passages 
rapidly  to  memory,"  or,  **  he  la  al>le  to 
lift  a  great  weiglit,"  this  adjective, 
when  not  so  connected,  is  never  ust^d 
(any  more  than  the  noun  ability)  to 
mean  physical  power.  For  instiince, 
we  could  say,  "  I  doubt  your  abiliiy  to 
move  that  stone."  But  we  could  not 
say,  "he  moved  the  heavy  stone  with 
comparative  ease,  being  a  person  of 
great  ability."  Ability,  in  its  mental 
meaning,  is  partly  a  gift  of  Nature, 
partly  a  product  of  training.  **  Na- 
tural abilities."  said  Bacon,  using  the 
term  in  the  plural,  **  are  like  natural 

flants,  that  need  pruning  by  study." 
n  its  widest  sense,  ability  means  the 
power  of  doing,  the  possession  of 
needful  means  or  needful  faculties 
for  the  performance  of  an  object,  as 
opposed  to  inability  ;  or  the  power  of 
applying  knowledge  to  practical  pur- 
poses. Quickness  of  mind  oonilnTio-l 
with  readiness  in  contriving  means 
to  an  end,  whether  material  or 
mental,  is  called  Cleverness  (Prov. 
Dan.  klover,  kUver),      Cleverness  in 
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things  of  pure  physical  treatment  is 
dexterity.  {See  Dexterity.)  It  is 
remarkahle  that  cleverness  is  not  a 
term  of  English  literature:  the  old 
adjective  clever  having  been  only  of 
late  put  into  the  form  of  a  noun. 
That  cleverness  in  things  physical 
which  requires  not  only  adroitness  of 
manipulation,  but  judgment  and  dis- 
cernment, the  result  of  experience,  is 
Skill  (A.  S.  scilian,  to  separate  or 
distinguish).  The  old  meaning  of 
skill  was  discernment,  such  accu- 
rate 'knowledge  as  sees  and  allows  for 
difference.  So  the  old  phrase,  "it 
skilleth  not,"  that  is,  it  makes  no 
difference.  Hence,  it  came  to  mean 
a  professed  art,  which  was  called  a 
skill,  and  finally  it  was  restricted,  as 
mentioned  above.  Skill  is  neither  of 
purely  abstract  knowledge  nor  of 
mere  physical  habituation,  but  lies 
mid-way  between  the  two,  and  prac- 
tically comprises  both. 

'^The  ship  would  quickly  strike  against 
the  rocks  for  want  of  skilfiUnesa  in  the 
pilots." — Search,  Light  of  Nature. 

Capacity  (Lat.  capaa,  capio,  to 
take  or  hold)  is  potential  rather  than 
actual,  and  may  be  no  more  than  un- 
developed ability.  It  is  employed 
commonly  of  the  intellectual  nature, 
though  not  excluded  from  the  moral 
nature  (as  a  capacity  for  virtue),  and 
is  not  employed  at  all  of  the  physical 
powers  of  men.  Generally  speaking, 
capacity  stands  to  understanding  as 
abiUty  to  action ;  though  the  same 
person  may  possess  both.  So  the 
capacity  of  a  grfeat  general  would  lie 
rather  in  his  power  of  remembering, 
interpreting,  and  calculating  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  in  grasp- 
ing and  recognizing  the  character 
and  resources  of  a  country  in  refer- 
ence to  the  movements  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  his  ability,  in  his  actual  direc- 
tion of  those  movements,  and  in  the 
disposition  and  employment  of  troops 
in  action. 

**  An  heroic  poem/*  says  Dryden,  "  resem- 
bles the  accomplishment  of  some  great  un- 
dertaking, which  re<|uires  the  duty  of  a 
soldier  and  the^capacity  of  a  general.' 

Capability,  when  employed  pas- 
sively of  things  and  not  persons, 
means  specific  practicability;    as  a 


plot  of  ground  intended  for  land- 
scape gardening  may  be  said  to-  have 
great  capability  for  the  purpose. 
When  applied  to  persons,  it  may  be 
said  generally,  {hat  as  capacity  is  the 
inherent  faculty  of  understanding, 
so  capability  is  the  inherent  faculty 
of  action,  especially  of  mental  action. 
So  we  should  say  of  a  hopeful  stu- 
dent of  philosophy,  that  he  nad  capa- 
city, the  main  end  being  knowledge ; 
of  a  hopeful  student  of  oratory,  that 
he  had  capability,  the  main  end  being 
action. 

*'  Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  di»« 
course,  "^ 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability^  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd."  ^ 

i^ake^are. 

Talent,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Scripture  parable  on  the  subject,  and 
Genius  (Ijat.  genius,  a  supposed 
tutelar  deity,  bom  and  dying  with 
every  person,  and  directing  his  ac- 
tions) differ,  in  that  talent  is  the 
capacity  of  learning  rules,  and  the 
capability  of  readUy  acting  upon 
them;  genius  is  that  innate  intui- 
tion which  is  hardly  conscious  of 
rules,  and  can  in  a  measure,  by  na- 
tural force,  supersede  the  use  of 
them. 

*'  Like  many  other  men  of  talent^  Fielding 
was  unfortunate." — Sir  W.  Scott, 

"  Homer  was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the 
better  artist." — Pope. 

In  the  oldest  Englisn,  as  m  Chau- 
cer, the  word  talentcy  of  which  the 
accent  was  on  the  final  syllable,  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  desire  or  propen- 
sity, the  Latin  affecius.  This  comes, 
no  doubt,  from  the  idea  of  weight, 
bias.  For  the  Greek  raXaprov  meant 
a  certain  weight  as  well  as  a  certain 
value  of  metiu.     So  Gower  :-^ 

"  But  not  to  steal  a  vestmente, 

For  that  is  nothing  my  talente,*  ue.,  pro- 
pensity. 

Talent  may  be  hid,  requiring  to  be 
searched  for ;  genius  develops  itself. 
Genius  creates,  talent  learns  and  exe- 
cutes. Talent  needs  opportunities: 
genius  makes  them  for  itself. 

Abject.    See  Mean. 
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Abjure.  Recant.  Ketract. 
Bevoke.  BegaxiL.  Benounce. 
Eepudiate. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  the  verbal 
undoing  of  what  has  been  or  mieht 
be  maintained  or  professed.  To  Ab- 
jure (Lat.  abjurare,  to  give  up  with  an 
oath)  retains  much  of  the  character 
of  its  Latin  original,  and  expresses 
a  deliberate  and  solemn  giving  up. 
Hence,  it  applies  to  what  is  or  ma^ 
be  solemnly  maintained,  as  princi- 
ples of  belief  or  conduct,  allegiance 
to  a  sovereign.  Yet  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  in  order  to  abjure  a 
thing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
actually  held  it.  We  abjure  what  we 
declare  oti^ht  not  to  be  held.  So  in 
this  country  we  abjure  allegiance  to 
the  Pope  not  the  less  for  having 
never  rendered  it.  It  implies  a  pro- 
test against  the  thing  abjured; 
whereas  we  may  renounce  what  we 
regard  as  trifling,  or  what  we  still 
Vfiuue,  though  we  renounce  it;  as 
also  we  may  recant  in  form,  not  in 
heart. 

"  A  Jacobite  who  is  persuaded  of  the  Pre- 
tender's right  to  the  crown  cannot  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or,  if  he  could,  the  oath  of 
abjuration  follows,  which  contains  an  express 
renunciation  of  all  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  family." — Paley, 

To  Recant  (Lat.  recardare,  re, 
back  again,  and  cantare,  to  chant  or 
repeat  a  form  of  words)  refers  not 
80  much  to  any  inherent  solemnity 
of  what  is  given  up  as  to  the  formality 
and  publicity  of  doing  it.  A  man 
may  change  his  opinions  in  secret, 
but  he  recants  them  openly.  So  en- 
tirely does  the  idea  of  publicity  occupy 
this  word,  that  the  recantation  might 
be  feigned  and  hollow,  so  long  as  it 
be  openly  made.  Moreover,  the  idea 
of  change  of  opinion,  real  or  pro- 
fessed, IS  implied  in  recant,  which 
abjure,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
necessarily  imply. 

**  How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  as  void." 

Milton, 

To  Retract  (Lat.  re,  back,  and 
tractare,  from  trahere^  to  draw)  is  a 
taking  back  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
doing the  practical  effects  of  what  has 


been  said.  Hence,  we  retract  pro- 
mises on  which  others  have  calculated, 
expressions  by  which  others  may, 
have  been  wounded  or  misled,  and 
opinions,  onljr  so  far  as  we  may  have 
stated  them  m  the  hearing  of  otJiers. 
Though  Henry  IV.  of  France  ab- 
jured Calvinism,  he  would  not  retract 
the  promise  of  protection  he  made  to 
the  Calvinists. 

"  1  would  as  freely  have  rrtrmted  the 
charge  of  idolatry  as  1  ever  made  it." — 
Stiltinjflfet. 

A  recant-ation  is  in  words  of  mouth, 
a  retractation  may  be  in  writing. 

Revoke  and  Recall  are  the  same 
word  under  a  Latin  {revocnrcy  to  call 
back)  and  an  English  form ;  but, 
though  identical  etymologically,  they 
are  em^oyed  with  some  little  differ- 
ence. Recall  is  more  generic,  more 
conversational  and  ordinary,  less  for- 
mal and  authoritative  than  revoke. 
We  recall  generally,  or,  in  particuhir, 
inaccurate  or  objectionable  expres- 
sions; but  formal  acts,  authoritative 
decrees,  commands,  and  solemn  pro- 
mises, are  revoked. 

Renounce  (Lat.  renuntiare.  re, 
back,  and  nuntius,  a  messenger)  is  a 
wide  term,  applicable  to  anything 
which  bears  a  close  relationship  to 
oneself,  whether  mental  or  external ; 
as  hopes,  designs,  claims,  one's 
friends,  the  world.  It  is  to  proclaim 
against  aU  personal  connection,  ac- 
tual or  possible,  between  oneself 
and  the  thing  or  person  renounced. 
Obligations  and  duties  may  be  re- 
nounced as  well  as  pleasures  or  pos- 
sessions. It  is  an  act  of  din^ct  or  in- 
direct preference  of  something  over 
the  thing  renounced. 

**  A  solemn  rennnriation  of  idolatry  and 
false  worship  under  the  general  title  of  the 
devil  and  all  his  pomps." —  Wdterl'ind. 

Unlike  all  the  foregoing.  Repu- 
diate (repudiare)  is  essentially  rela- 
tive, and  can  only  be  where  an  Jictual 
relation  has  been  established  towards 
MB  from  withmd,  either  by  individuals 
or  in  the  course  of  nature  or  of 
circumstances.  We  may  renounce 
opinions  entertained  irrespectively 
01  others,  but  we  can  only  repudiate 
them  when  others  have  fastened 
upon  us  the  charge  of  holding  them« 
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It  is  relative  renunciation  under  a 
feeling  of  indignation.  The  idea  of 
repudiating  obugations  or  debts  is 
recent. 

•*  Servitude  is  to  be  repnidiated  with  greater 
care  by  us  than  domination  is  effected  by 
them.  — Prynne. 

Able.    See  Ability. 

Ablution.    See  Washing. 

Abnormal.    See  Aberrant. 

Abode.  See  Abide  and  Habi- 
tation. 

Abolish.  Abrogate.  Bepeal. 
Eeyoke.    Annul.    Cancel. 

Of  these.  Abolish  is  the  most 
general,  and,  indeed,  is  applicable  to 
manj  things  to  which  tne  rest  are 
inapplicable.  It  implies  the  exercise 
or  operation  of  extinctive  power. 
Anything  which  is  entirely  done 
away  with,  so  that  it  is  as  it  it  had 
never  been,  may  be  said  to  be  abo- 
lished. (Fr.  abolir,  Lat.  abolere.)  As 
a  synonym  with  the  above  terms,  it 
denotes  the  total  doine  away  with 
laws,  cnstoms,  and  the  like,  by  any 
power  gradual  or  sndden,  personal 
or  impersonal;  as  a  specific  act  of 
legislation  may  abolish  a  right,  or 
the  silent  influence  of  fashion  may 
abolish  a  custom.  The  application  of 
the  term  to  persons  is  now  obsolete. 

"The  abolition  of  Spiritual  Courts,  as 
they  are  called,  would  shake  the  vevj  fouu- 
dation  on  which  the  Establishment  is  erected." 
—  Wa'rburton, 

On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  re- 
maining synonyms  has  its  specific 
application. 

Repeal  (Fr.  rappeler,  Lat.  reap- 
pellare)  is  literally  to  call  back,  but  is 
applied  characteristically  to  the  acts 
of  a  number f  as  an  assembly  or  coun- 
cil may  repeal  a  law  or  a  resolution, 
or  a  social  community  may  consent 
to  repeal  a  custom.  An  irresponsible 
ruler  would  hardly  be  said  to  repeal, 
because  the  word  weai*s  an  air  of 
legality. 

"  I  leave  him  and  the  noble  lord  who  sits 
bv  him  to  settle  the  matter  as  well  as 
they  can  t^ether.  For  if  the  repeal  of 
American  taxes  destroys  all  our  government 
in  America,  he  is  the  man ;  and  he  is  the 


worst  of  all  the  repealers  because  he  is  the 
last."— Z/ur.^-tf. 

To  Abrogate,  though  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  laws  {abrogare,  to  repeal 
in  the  general  assemblies  of  citizens 
at  Rome,  literally  to  ask  off  or  back), 
has  been  extended  to  customs  as  hav- 
ing the  force  of  law.  The  essential 
force  of  abrogation  is  the  exercise  of 
authority  to  undo  what  authority  had 
previously  established  or  recognised. 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  an  usual 
practice  in  Athens,  on  the  establishment  of 
any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  popular,  to 
prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal" 
—  Hume. 

To  Revoke  {revocare,  to  call  back) 
stands  to  individual  and  personal,  as 
repeal  stands  to  collective,  authority. 
As  a  despot  does  not  repeal,  so  a  par- 
liament Qoes  not  revoke.  As  laws  and 
customs  are  abrogated  or  repealed, 
BO  edicts  may  be  revoked,  and,  in- 
deed, any  formal  expression  on  the 
paH  of  individuals ;  as  to  revoke  an 
epithet  or  a  promise  whether  in  word 
or  writing. 

"  A  devise  by  writing  may  be  also  revoked 
by  burning,  cancelling,  tearing,  or  obliterating 
thereof  by  the  devisor,  or  in  his  presence  and 
with  his  consent." — Blackstone. 

Annul  (Lat.  ad,  to,  nihil,  nothing) 
expresses  no  more  than  the  render- 
ing inoperative  what  before  had  force, 
whether  by  law,  custom,  or  consent. 

"  Your  promises  are  sins  of  inconsideration 
at  best,  and  you  are  bound  to  repent  and 
annul  them." — Sicift, 

To  Cancel  is  relatively  to  annul 
{cancelli,  grating,  which  the  diagonal 
lines  of  erasure  resemble),  that  is,  to 
undo  the  force  of  something  which 
affected  the  condition  of  another,  as  a 
promise,  or  a  contract,  or  an  obliga- 
tion. It  is  like  the  erasure  or  tearing 
up  of  a  bond.  A  thing  may  be  an- 
nulled  virtually,  as  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  which  neutralize  or 
invalidate  it,  but  it  is  cancelled  by 
some  deliberate  or  specific  exercise 
of  power  striking  out  what  had  ope- 
rative force. 

"Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our 
vows. " —  Dray  ton. 

Abominable.    See  Execrable. 
Abominate.    See  Abhob. 
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AsoBiaiNAL.    See  Indigenous. 
Abobtiye.    See  Ineffectual. 
Abound.     See  Teem. 
Above.   Oveb.  Beyond.  Upon. 

These  terms  all  have  both  a  P^y- 
sical  and  a  figpirative  meaning.  Phj- 
sicallj,  Above  indicates  a  superiority 
of  physical  altitude;  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  earth,  an  interval  being 
supposed,  without  exact  verticality. 
Oveb  indicates  what  is  expressed 
by  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  idea 
of  verticalitv ;  as  a  cloud  hangs  over 
the  sea.  Upon  denotes  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  over,  with  the  addition  of 
contact  or  the  absence  of  the  interval 
supposed  by  above ;  as  "  the  crown  is 
placed  ttpon  the  king's  head."  Be- 
yond relates  to  the  horizontal;  or 
to  the  measurement  of  length  and 
not  height,  though  it  may  chance 
that  this  leng^  is  measured  verti- 
cally, and  may  or  may  not  imply 
adjacency;  as  the  river  and  the 
country  beyond;  the  ivy  has  crown 
beyond  the  first  story  of  the  house. 
This  aifalogy  is  preserved  in  the  me- 
taphorical uses  of  the  word;  so,  if 
we  said  that  the  general  was  above 
the  captain,  we  should  mean  that  he 
was  of  cipher  rank  in  the  army ;  over 
the  captain,  would  mean  that  he  exer- 
cised authority  in  regard  to  him  spe- 
cifically. When  one  misfortune  comes 
vpon  another,  it  is  as  if  there  were 
no  respite  or  interval  between.  When 
a  thing  is  beyond  conception,  it  is  as 
if  the  stretch  and  grasp  of  the  mind 
were  insufficient  to  reach  so  far. 

Abbidge.  Abbbeviate.  Cub- 
tail.      CONTBACT. 

Of  these  Abbidoe  and  Abbbeviate 
are  the  same  word  etymoloffically,  the 
Latin  abbreviare  becoming  tne  French 
abreger  {brevis,  short).  Yet  abbre- 
viate is  hardly  ever  used  but  in  the 
simple  sense  of  to  shorten,  with  a 
somewhat  politer  force,  while  abridge 
is  applied  with  more  play  of  metaphor, 
as  to  abridge  powers  and  privileges. 
We  speak  peculiarly  of  abbreviating 
words  in  writing,  as  Dr.,  Lieut.,  Esq. 

"  This  book  was  composed  after  two  old 
examples  of  the  same  kind  in  the  times  of 
Ethelbert  and  Alfred,  and  was   laid  up  as 


sacred  in  the  church  of  Winchester,  and  for 
that  reason,  as  graver  authors  say,  was  called 
Liber  Domus  Dei,  and  by  abbreviation,  Domes- 
day Book."— 5ir  W.  Temple, 

To  abridge  is  to  shorten  by  conden- 
sation or  compression ;  to  abbreviate 
is  to  shorten  by  cutting  or  contracting. 
In  literary  abridgments  we  have  the 
same  substance  in  smaller  compass; 
and  if  the  abridgment  is  well  made, 
the  original  runs  a  risk  of  being 
neglected  for  it.  Differences  deserve 
notice  between  abridge,  Cubtail 
(Fr.  court,  short,  and  tailler,  to  cut), 
and  CONTBACT  (Lat.  cordrahere,  to 
draw  together).  When  used  of  things 
not  purely  physical,  abridge  refers  to 
nuniber  and  duration,  curtail  to  ex- 
tent, and  contract  to  power  of  exer- 
cise. Hence,  for  instance,  pleasures 
or  privileges  are  abridged  and  con- 
tracted when  they  are  made  fewer  or 
shorter,  curtailed  when  the  sphere  of 
their  exercise  is  in  any  way  dimi- 
nished, contracted  also  when  the  in- 
herent power  of  enjoyment  is  lessened 
in  individuals.  Commonly  also,  the 
exercise  of  personal  power  curtails, 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  con- 
tracts, privileges  or  enjoyments.  It 
should  be  observed  that,  unlike  abridge 
and  abbreviate,  which  mviy  accidentaUy 
involve  diminution  of  value,  incom- 
pleteness, or  deficiency,  these  are 
necessarily  involved  in  curtail  and 
contract.  We  may  say,  generally 
speaking,  that  plea^sures  are  abridged ; 
privileges  or  expenditure  curtaUed ; 
powers  contracted ;  but  they  are  em- 
ployed to  a  large  extent  interchange- 
ably. 

"  That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow- 
man, 
Abridje  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights." 

Co^rjh^r. 

" Have  the  burdens  of  the  war  comjKlled 
them  to  curtail  any  part  of  their  former  ex- 
penditure ?" — Durke. 

"  In  all  things  desuetude  doth  contract  and 
narrow  our  faculties." — Qov.  of  the  Tongue, 

Abbidgment.  Compendium. 

Epitome.       Digest.       Summaby, 
Abstbact.     Dbaught.     Synopsis. 

These  are  all  literary  terms.  An 
Abbidgment  is  anything  which  pur- 
ports to  give  the  substance  of  a  larger 
work  in  a  shorter  form.    Some  such 
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ments  are  formed  bj  the  simple 

m  of  portions  which  are  i*e- 

as  subordinate;    some  bj  a 

sation  of  the  style ;  but  the  sub- 

of  the  original  is,  in  an  abrid^- 

rapposed  to  be  unaltered.  It  is 

%e  thing  shortened,  and  m  itself 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  f  01- 

that  abridgment  may  be  re- 

as  a  generic  term   including 

lers. 

i}vruitjment  or  abstract  of  aDything  is 
le  ID  little ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  science 
iuCj  the  abridgment  consists  in  the 
or  necessary  parts  of  it  contracted 
larrower  comjKiss  than  where  it  was 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  delivery." — 

/OMPENDiXTM,  on  the  other 
compendium,  con  and  pendo,  a 
J,  or  saving),  is  not  of  a  work, 
a  subject ;  purporting  to  give 
zh  as  need  be  known  of  some 
of  science  or  knowledge  in  a 
!  form,  and  is  also  a  work ;  as 
>endium  of  universal   history. 

those  excellent  persons  of  whose  acts 
ferings  we  have  a  compendium  or 
ent  in  this  chapter." — Bishop  Hall. 

kbiidgment,  and  unlike  com- 
m,  summary  and  abstract  bear 
ice  to  an  antecedent  form  of 
another  and  shorter  form  is 
uced;  but,  unlike  abridgment, 
lay  be  a  reproduction  in  which 
rm  has  been  much  altered  bv 
>roducer,  who  may  have  assimi- 
he  subject  matter  and  have  re- 
sed  it  in  a  style  of  his  own.  Of 
SuMMABT  {surtvma,  a  sum  or 
>rofes8e8  to  give  the  heads  and 
1  results,  as  in  the  headings 
d  to  chapters ;  Abstract  (cS- 
e)  the  general  tenor  and  drift ; 
re  not  works. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  a 
/  of  a  Christian's  lite." — Bp.  Taylor. 

EST  [digerere)  has  for  its  ob- 
rangement  or  re-arrangement  of 
materials  in  a  more  orderly  or 
ient  shape,  as  of  the  Roman 
f  order  01  Justinian. 

'e  had  a  com))]ete  digest  of  Hindn  and 
nedan  laws,  atler  the  model  of  Jus- 
celebrated  Pandects,  we  should  rarely 
loss  for  principles  and  rules  of  law 
le  to  the  cases  before  us." — Sir  W^. 


A  Dbatjoht  commonly  precedes  the 
work,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sketch 
or  outline,  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  another  who  is  to  fill  it  np  and 
finish  it. 

''  And  thus  poetry  and  the  writer's  art,  as 
in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  statuary's 
and  the  painter's,  so  in  this  more  particularly, 
that  it  has  its  original  draughts  and  models 
for  study  and  practice." — Shafte^ry, 

Epitome  is  a  word  formed  from  the 
Greek  hnriyLvtiv  (to  cut  into,  or  cut 
short),  with  the  view  of  expressing 
that  which  gathers  up  the  substance 
and  essential  points  of  a  matter,  and 
prunes  and  shapes  them  into  a  con- 
cise compass.  We  may  observe,  as 
regards  present  use,  that  as  compen- 
dium is  of  science,  so  epitome  is  of 
history. 

"This  sentence  (St.  Matthew  vii.  12)  I 
read  unto  you  is  very  fitly  placed  towards 
the  close  of  our  Saviour's  admirable  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  being  in  great  measure  the 
epitome  and  sum  of  what  the  Divine  Preacher 
had  there  expressed  more  at  large." — Bishop 
Atterbury, 

Synopsis  (a  Greek  word  meaning  a 
collective  view)  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  not  aiming  of  any  siuk  or 
consecutiveness,and  in  giving  nakedly 
and  disjointedly  a  view  of  aU  needful 
matters  of  fact,  as  in  a  chart  or 
table. 

"  Not  to  reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of  in- 
ter linearies,  breviaries,  synopses,  and  other 
loitering  gear." — Milton, 

Abrupt.  Bugged.  Bough. 

These  terms  may  be  taken  in  their 
order  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
gradually  lessening  degrees.  That 
which  on  a  lar^e  scale  is  precipitous, 
on  a  lesser  is  Abrupt  (abrupttu, 
broken,  or  broken  away).  Abruptness 
on  a  smaller  scale  is  Huggednesb 
<Sax.  hreoh  and  other  forms) ;  and  this 
on  a  smaller  again  is  Roughness.  An 
abrupt  style  or  manner  is  that  which 
passes  from  one  point  to  another  by 
jerks,  and  without  easy  transitions. 
Such  abruptness  is  shown  in  the 
combination  of  manner  and  words; 
as  an  abrupt  salutation,  an  abrupt 
departure. 

"  Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Af)ruptlyf  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd."  .  Shakespeare* 
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Of  ragged  and  rough  in  their  secon- 
dary senses,  we  may  observe  that  the 
former  is  an  epithet  of  appearance, 
the  hitter  of  character  and  bearing, 
yet  not  exclusively  so.  Scott,  in  his 
**  Christian  Life,"  speaks  of  that  un- 
manly sharpness  and  ruggedness  of 
humour  which  renders  us  perverse  and 
untractable  in  our  conversation.  In 
this  sense  it  is  less  coarse  and  violent 
than  roughness,  which  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  overbearing. 

'*  To  take  a  cause  out  of  your  hands  into 
mine  I  do  but  mine  office.  You  meddle 
further  than  your  office  will  bear  you,  thus 
roughly  to  handle  me  for  using  of  piine." — 
Jiurnet. 

Absent.  Abstracted.  Di- 
verted. Distracted.  Absorbed. 
Engrossed. 

Of  these  the  simplest  is  Absent 
{absum,  abease,  to  be  absent),  which 
denotes  either  the  occasional  or  the 
habitual  state  of  one  whose  mind  is 
inattentive  to  what  is  going  on  imme- 
diately before  him.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  habits  of  abstract  thought, 
or  the  opposite,  namely,  an  imj^tience 
of  pure  reflection,  or  casual  inatten- 
tion. 

"  What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man 
is  commonly  either  a  very  weak  or  a  very 
affected  man.** — Chesterfield, 

Abstracted,  on  the  other  hand 
{abstrahere,  abstrachu,  to  draw  away), 
implies  the  influence  of  something 
Bumciently  sti*ong  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  present  things,  and  fix  it 
in  a  state  of  wrapt  contemplation  of 
others.  It  differs  from  Distracted 
in  being  a  single  influence,  while  dis- 
traction {dietrahere)  may  be  manifold, 
and  it  has  not  the  uneasiness  and 
disturbance  belonging  to  distraction. 
Moreover,  distraction  implies  an  in- 
fluence in  contradiction  to  some  pro- 
posed matter  of  thought,  for  which 
the  mind  is  accordingly  incapacitated, 
while  in  abstraction  it  is  wholly  given 
to  it. 

"Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night 
proceed  from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul 
during  her  <il^tractionf  or  from  the  operation 
of  subordinate  spirits,  haa  been  a  dispute.'* — 
Addison, 

•  **  Aa  for  me,  during  my  confinement  to  this 


melancholy  solitude,  I  often  divert  myself  at 
leisure  moments  in  trying  such  experiments 
as  the  unfurnishedness  of  the  place  and  the 
present  distractcdMSS  of  my  mind  will  permit 
me.*' — Doyle. 

Diverted  is  a  term  of  lighter 
meaning,  and  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
mental  recreation  or  amusement,  in 
which  the  mind  is  turned  aside  \,dwer- 
iere)  from  studious  thought  to  matters 
less  serious.  Absorbed  [absorhere) 
and  Enorossed  (gross,  the  main 
body,  Fr.  gros,  from  the  Latin  eras- 
8US,  and  so  litei'aUy  absorbed  into 
the  main  body  of  a  thing)  differ  from 
the  preceding  as  denoting  not  a  draw- 
ing off  from  present  matters,  but  an 
intense  or  excessive  contemplation  of 
them.  Absorption  excludes  distrac- 
tion and  diversion  of  the  mind,  which 
is  swallowed  up  with  present  employ- 
ment. Engrossment  of  mind  is  rela- 
tive absorption;  that  is,  absorption 
to  the  disregard  of  other  nuitters  which 
may  possibly  have  more  or  less  of 
claim  upon  the  attention.  So  it  may 
be  well  to  be  absorbed,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  well  to  be  engrossed. 

**  Circe  in  vain  invites  the  feast  to  share, 
Absent  I  wander  and  absorpt  in  care.** 

Fope, 

"Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Britannia's 
stage, 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage." 

Tickell, 

Absolute.  Despotic.  Arbi- 
trary.    Tyrannical. 

Of  these  Absolute  {absolutus,  ab- 
solvere^  loosed,  or  free  from  restraint) 
denotes  simply  the  possession  of  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  power,  with- 
out implying  anything  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  may  be  exercised. 

"  An  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel 
and  abandoned  when  converted  into  an  absO' 
lute  prince.** — Addison. 

Despotic  may  be  used  either  in 
the  abstract  of  the  power,  or  rela- 
tively of  the  waj  in  wnich  it  is  exer- 
cised. Despotic  power  may  have 
been  acquired  with  the  consent  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  dccm-on^r 
or  rvpawot,  who  commonly  owed  his 
el«»vation  to  some  party  in  the  stute. 
When  employed  in  a  moral  senLe  of 
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'ster  and  proceedings,  the  des- 
character  is  he  who  expects 
it  obedience  to  his  commands. 

latever  the  will  commands  the  whole 
ist  do,  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all 
ilties  being  absolutely  oyerruling  and 
rSouth. 

Abbitbabt  character  {arhU- 
the  will  or  pleasure)  expects 
ssion  where  nothing  but  his 
ill  constitutes  the  piinciple  of 
iment ;  hence,  as  imperiousness 
rs  to  the  despotic,  fickleness  is 
Eited  with  arbitrariness. 

an  arbitrarff  proceeding  I  mean  one 
ed  by  the  private  opinions  or  feelings 
man  who  attempts   to   regulate." — 

ANNICAL,  in  modem  parlance, 
I  not  only  to  the  disposition 
►roceedings  of  the  governing 
but  to  the  result  upon  the 
led.  It  associates  tlie  suffering 
tression  of  the  latter  with  the 
ition  and  caprice  of  the  former. 

'se  poor  prisoners  eat  nothing  but 
1  drink  water,  and  are  tyrannicaUy 
1  over  by  their  rigid  creditors  till  the 
paid." — Dainpicr*8  Voyages, 

Tj  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of 
1  of  tlie  subject,"  says  Blackstone, 
ler  practised  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility, 
ular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny." 

50LVE.  Acquit.  Exonerate. 
t.    Exculpate. 

Absolve  (Lat.  ahsolvere,  to 
had  originally  a  religious  force, 
it  has  not  yet  entirely  lost.  It 
to  the  loosing  of  solemn  obli- 
s,  and  the  setting  free  from  the 
uences  of  sin  and  guilt,  or  from 
les  as  it  would  be  sin  and  guilt 
late,  as  oaths,  promises,  and 
e. 

elled  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody 

K 

Jie  act  ill,  1  am  absolved  by  both." 

Waller. 

urr  bears  reference  to  a  specific 
only  (Fr.  acquitter,  from  the 
jaietiiSy  to  release  with  quiet  of 
o  the  person  released). 

se  who  are  truly  learned  will  acqtixt 
lis  point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far 
ending  that  I  have  been  scrupulous 


perhaps  to  a  fault  in  quoting  the  authors  of 
several  passages  which  I  might  have  made 
my  own.  — Addison. 

To  ExoNEBATE  is  less  formal  than 
acquit,  and  is  used  of  cases  in  which 
blame  is  imputed  without  any  public 
indictment ;  it  indicates,  however, 
some  superiority,  real  or  assumed,  in 
the  person  who  exonerates.  So  the 
magistrate  acquits,  but  it  is  only  as  a 
man  that  he  exonerates  (ex  and  onus, 
a  burden).     It  is  used  of  obligations. 

"  I  intreat  your  lordships  to  consider 
whether  there  ever  was  a  witness  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice  who  had  stronger 
motives  to  give  testimony  hostile  to  a  defen- 
dant for  the  purpose  of  exoneratinj  himself." 
— State  Trials. 

Exonerate    implies  a  purely  moral, 
acquittal  a  magisterial,  decision. 

To  Exculpate  {ex  and  culpa,  a 
fault)  denotes  a  process  of  evidence 
and  ai'gument  of  which  the  result  is 
to  prove  unworthy  of  blame.  A  man 
may  be  exculpated,  or  he  may  excviU 
pate  himself;  he  may  also  be  exmieraied 
oy  himself  or  by  another. 

*'  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpO" 
turn,  by  which  the  prisoner  is  suffered  before 
his  trial  to  prove  the  thing  to  be  impossible." 
— Burnet. 

Exculpation  is  a  riddance  of  the  guilt, 
exoneration  from  the  charge  and 
liabilities,  of  an  offence  or  obligation. 
To  Cleab  is  to  prove  absolutely 
innocent,  and,  like  acquit,  exonerate, 
and  exculpate,  denotes  the  antecedent 
blamelessness  of  the  party;  whereas 
absolve,  except  where  it  is  used  in  the 
simple  sense  of  to  free  from  an  obli- 
gation, denotes  an  antecedent  offence. 
The  innocent  are  cleai-ed,  the  guilty 
are  absolved. 

'*  Although  innocency  needs  no  defence  as 
to  itself,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  advan- 
tages it  hath  of  doing  good  to  mankind  that 
it  appear  to  be  what  it  really  is ;  which  can- 
not be  done  unless  its  reputation  be  cleared 
from  the  malicious  a8{)ersions  which  are  cast 
upon  it." — iStiUimjjieet. 

Absorb.  See  Absent  and  Im- 
bibe. 

Abstain.     Forbear.     Kefrain. 

Of  these.  Abstain  is  the  most 
general,  meaning  simply  to  hold  aloof 
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from  anything  (ahstinere),  which  may 
be  with  a  g^eat  Btmggle,  or  with 
abnost  no  effort.  Some  degree  of 
enticement,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose,  otherwise  the  case  is  one 
of  mere  avoidance, 

**  He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice, 
with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and 
yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better, — he  is  the 
true  wayfaring  Christian." — Milton, 

Forbear  (literally,  to  bear  orlceep, 
and  for  (with  the  sense  of  negation) — 
to  withhold)  and  Refrain  (re,  back, 
and  ^cenum,  a  rein  or  bridle)  differ  in 
the  degree  of  the  impulse,  in  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
object  affected.  We  for  the  most  part 
retrain  from  doing  that  which  pri- 
marily affects  ourselves ;  we  forbear 
from  doing  that  which  primarily  af- 
fects others.  A  more  essential  distinc- 
tion is,  that  refrain  expresses  an  effort 
of  the  urill,  by  which  we  leave  an  act 
undone.  Forbear  expresses  an  ante- 
cedent reflection  or  judgment  on  its 
consequences,  which  induces  us  to 
abstain  from  doing  it. 

**  In  pretence  of  forbearance  they  resolve 
to  torment  him  with  a  lingering  death." — 
Bishop  Hall, 

The  force  of  refrain  appears  more 
plainly  in  the  reflective  use  of  it. 

"Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself 
before  all  them  that  stood  by  him." — Bible, 

Abstinenoe.    Fast. 

These  terms  are  technically  distin- 
guished. Abstinence  (abstinere)  is 
a  refraining  from  certain  sorts  of 
food. 

"  The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe 
manners  of  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher 
was  connected  with  some  strict  and  frivolous 
rules  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in 
honour  of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Iris, 
that  Julian  on  particular  days  denied  himself 
the  use  of  some  particular  food." — Gibbon. 

Fasting  (allied  to  fast,  meaning 
firm)  is  to  refrain  from  food  alto- 
gether. 

"From  hence  may  an  account  be  given 
why  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  may 
endure  Xouger  fasting  and  hunger  than  those 
of  colder;  and  those  seemingly  prodigious, 
and  to  us  scarce  credible,  stories  of  the  fast injs 
and  abstinence  of  the  Egyptian  monks  be 
rendered  probable." — Bay  on  Creation. 


i_  » 


Abstinent.  Sober.  Abste- 
mious.    Temperate.     Moderate. 

Abstinent  (see  Abstain)  ex- 
presses the  power  and  the  habit  of 
abstaining  from  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite. 

"  Be  abstinent,  show  not  the  corruption  of 
thy  generation.  He  that  feeds  shall  die, 
therefore  he  that  feeds  not  shall  live." — 
Beauinunt  and  Fletcher. 

Abstinence  is  the  power  of  refi*aining 
altogether ;  temperance,  the  power  of 
enjoying  with  moderation.  We  are 
temperate  in  what  is  good,  we  abstain 
from  what  is  not  good.  It  supposes 
a  state  of  self-discipline,  so  that  some 
ai'e  abstinent  from  feeling  their  in- 
ability to  be  Temperate  (Lat.  tern- 
perarCy  to  moderate).  When  absti- 
nence is  employed  on  matters  of  food 
and  drink,  it  is  called  Abstemious- 
ness, a  word  most  probably  of  kindred 
origin. 

"  Promis'd  by  heavenly  message  twice  des- 
cending, 
Under  His  special  eye 
Abstemious  1  grew  up,  and  thriv*d  amain. 

Milton. 

Sober  (Lat.  sohrius,  opposite  to 
ehrius)  denotes  the  character  which 
by  its  natural  gravity  is  constitu- 
tionally imtempted  to  excesses  of  any 
kind. 

"  Sobriety  is  sometimes  opposed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  pride,  and  sometimes  to  sensuality." 
— Oilpin. 

Temperate  denotes  the  character 
which  is  well  balanced  in  its  appetites, 
and  to  which  moderation,  though  it 
be  the  result  of  effort,  is  yet  congenial. 
Moderation  (Lat.  inoderare,  modus,  a 
limit)  and  tempei*ance  are  vei-y  nearly 
alike,  but  moderation  is  a  somew^hat 
wider  term,  referring  both  to  the 
desires  and  to  the  gratification  of 
them ;  so  we  might  say  a  person  of 
moderate  desires,  temperate  habits,  and 
sober  disposition,  character,  or  life. 

"  What  goodness,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  can 
there  be  in  the  world  without  moderation, 
whether  in  the  use  of  God's  creatures  or  in 
our  own  disposition  and  carriage  ?  Without 
this  justice  is  no  other  than  cruel  rigour, 
mercy  unjust  remissness,  pleasure  brutish 
sensuality,  love  frenzy,  anger  fury,  sorrow 
desperate  mopishness,  joy  distempered  wild- 
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knowledge  saucy  curiosity,  piety  super- 
Q,  care  wracking  distraction,  courage 
rashness." — Hall,  Christian  Moderation, 

Temperancey**  savs  Woolaston,  in  his 
Lgion  of  Nature/'  '*  permits  us  to  take 
and  drink  not  only  as  physic  for  hunger 
hiirst,  but  also  as  an  innocent  cordial,  and 
ier  against  the  evils  of  life,  or  even 
:imes  (reason  not  refusing  that  liberty) 
ly  as  matter  of  pleasure.  It  only  con- 
ns to  such  kinds,  quantities,  and  seasons, 
ij  best  consist  with  our  health,  the  use 
r  faculties,  our  fortune,  and  the  like,  and 
that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  made 
to  eat  and  drink  here." 

BSTRAcnoN.    See  Absent  and 

RANGEMENT. 

BBTBUSE.     Curious.     Becon- 

» 

fa 

3  applied  to  matters  of  knowledge 
naming,  that  is  Abstruse  (aba- 
w,  thrust  away,  and  so  hidden) 
h  is  removed  &om  common  or 
understanding,  as  abstruse  ideas, 
ruse  learning,  or  abstruse  reason- 

Recondite  {reconditus,  hidden) 
lat  which  lies  out  of  the  beaten 

of  inquiry,  and  so  is  known  to 
without  being  of  necessity  per- 
ng  to  the  understanding,  Uke  the 
ruse.  A  matter  is  recondite  in 
U  but  it  may  also  be  abstruse 
.  the  way  in  which  it  is  put. 
Curious  {eura,  care  in  inquiry) 
tes  that  which  is  the  result  of 
ite  inquiry,  and  strikes  us  when 
•vered  witn  a  mingled  feeling  of 
miliarity  and  use.  Abstruse  in- 
^tions  in  recondite  branches  of 
ung  or  science  often  bring  to 
curious  results.  Unlike  the  ab- 
le and  the  recondite,  the  curious 
companied  by  a  strange  feeling 
irpnse  and  pleasure,  the  unfa- 
X  being  brought  into  juxtapo- 
1  with  the  faimliar.  Unlike  the 
"8,  curious  is  applicable  to  the 
Lge  in  objects  of  nature  and  art. 

»t  the  Scriptures  be  hard,  are  they 
bard,  more  crabbed,  more  cU>strus€  than 
ithers  ?** — Atilton, 

is  true  our  bodies  are  made  of  very 
materials,  of  nothing  but  a  little  dust 
rth.     Yet  they  are  so  wisely  contrived, 
k>*isiy  composed." — Beveridye, 

>  qualify  the  Christian  to  make  a  judi- 
application  of  these  rules,  no  skill  is 


requisite  in  verbal  criticism,  no  proficiency 
in  the  subtleties  of  the  logician's  art,  no 
acquisitions  of  recondite  learning.*' — Bishop 
Ilorsley, 

Absurd.  Foolish.  Ibeational. 
Pbeposteeous. 

Absurd  (ah  and  su/rdus^  deaf,  or  dis- 
sonant) denotes  thatwhich  jars  against 
coomion  sense  and  receiyed  notions 
of  propriety  and  truth,  a«  when  an 
argument  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity, 
on  which  every  man's  judgment  is 
competent  to  determine;  or  men 
foi^n  absurd,  that  is,  practically  im- 
probable expectations,  or  conduct 
themselves  in  an  absurd  manner,  that 
is,  one  in  which  even  common  persons 
would  observe  a  palpable  unfitness. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  ridiculous,  or 
the  ludicrous,  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  absurd,  though  the  absurd, 
when  exhibited  in  matters  of  de- 
meanour, dress,  action,  and  the  like 
externals,  will  be  probably  attended 
with  such  ludicrous  eflPects. 

"  That  we  may  proceed  yet  further  with 
the  atheist,  and  convince  him  that  not  only 
his  principle  is  absurd^  but  his  consequences 
also  as  absurdly  deduced  from  it,  we  will 
allow  him  an  uncertain  extravagant  chance 
against  the  natural  laws  of  motion."-^ 
Bentiey. 

Irrational  (in,  not,  and  ratio, 
reason)  is  employed  to  express  some- 
times the  entire  want  of  the  faculty 
by  nature,  as  in  the  phrase  the  "  irra- 
tional animals,*'  sometimes  a  defi- 
ciency in  its  exercise,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  these  synonyms,  is  applicable 
to  persons,  to  pi-inciples,  and  to  con- 
duct. It  is  a  more  serious  term  than 
absurd,  involving  more  serious  re- 
sults, as  a  dereliction  of  that  reason 
which  is  the  distinctive  light  and 
guide  of  men. 

"These  are  all  of  them  suggestions  ot 
internal  sense,  consciousness,  or  reflection, 
which  we  believe  because  we  believe  them  to 
be  true,  and  which  if  we  were  not  to  believe 
them,  would  bring  upon  us  the  charge  of 
irrationality.** — Beattie. 

As  irrational  denotes  the  contradic- 
tion of  reason,  so  Foolish  denotes  a 
deficient  or  heedless  exercise  of  it, 
even  on  a  small  scale.  So  the  conduct 
of  children  is  never  called  irrational, 
though  it  is  often  foolish. 
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"  It  is  foolishly  imagined  in  France  that  to 
deprive  one  great  man  of  his  dishes  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  another  of  his  money,  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  poor." — Fox. 

As  the  irrational  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, so  the  foolish  is  unsound  in 
purpose  and  motive.  As  the  absurd 
contradicts  every-day  notions  of  fit- 
ness, so  the  Pbepostkroxjs  {prce,  be- 
fore, and  post,  behind ;  the  putting, 
as  it  were,  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse)  contradicts  every-day  notions 
of  right  relationship ;  hence,  to  say 
that  a  thing  is  preposterously  absura, 
is  to  say  that  it  has  such  gross  unfit- 
ness as  might  be  demonstrated  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the 
common  sequences  of  cause  and 
effect. 

"  What's  more  preposterous  than  to  see 
A  merry  beggai* — mirth  in  misery  ?" 

Brj/dcn. 

Abundant  (Latin  ah  and  unda, 
a  wave).     See  Copious. 

Abuse.     Misusk 

As  verbs  and  synonyms  (of  which 
the  root  of  both  is  the  Latin  uti,  to 
use),  these  words  seem  to  be  in  the 
following  manner  distinguished.  To 
Misuse  is  simply  to  use  in  a  wrong 
way ;  to  Abuse  is  to  misuse  in  such  a 
way  that  hurt  accrues  to  the  thing 
naisused  or  to  some  other.  To  mis- 
use may  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
experience ;  to  abuse  is  always  inten- 
tional. Misuse,  then,  has  reference 
rather  to  the  mode  of  employment, 
abuse  to  the  purpose  or  resvU,  In 
misuse,  one  offends  against  reason, 
order,  propriety,  interest,  method; 
in  abuse,  against  justice  or  honesty. 
In  misuse,  there  is  derangement;  in 
abuse,  excess.  Excess  is  the  charac- 
teristic in  the  idea  of  abusing  one's 
powers,  or  the  patience  and  forbear- 
ance of  others.  It  deserves,  however, 
to  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of 
abusing  one's  own  powers,  this  may 
be  from  imprudence,  or  even  from 
generosity;  that  is,  in  cases  where 
the  anxiety  to  serve  or  benefit  others 
has  made  us  forget  the  care  and  con- 
sideration due  to  ourselves. 

"The  gravest  and  wisest  persons  in  the 
world  may  be  abused  by  being  put  into  a 
foors  coat." — TUlotson. 


"  How  much  names  taken  for  things  are 
apt  to  mislead  the  understanding,  the  atten- 
tive reading  of  philosophical  writers  would 
abundantly  discover,  and  that  perhaps  ia 
words  little  suspected  for  any  such  misuse." 
— Locke. 

Abuse.     See  Invective. 

Abusive.     See  Scurrilous. 

Abyss.     See  Gulp. 

Academy.  School.  CJollegr 
University.     Seminary. 

Academy  is  a  term  borrowed  from 

the  Greek  aKri^rnifia,  or  aKabrifiia,  a 
gymnasium  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  Plato  taught.  Hence,  the  Pla- 
tonic schools  were  called  academies; 
and  societies  of  learned  men  have 
since  been  called  academies,  as  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painters  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  therefore  an  affectation 
to  call  a  school  for  young  boys  an 
academy.  It  is  evident  that  no  com- 
mon living  together  is  involved  in  the 
simple  idea  of  an  academy,  which  is 
constituted  simplj  on  the  principle 
of  a  community  in  leanu'ng  or  ai-t, 
and  denotes  more  than  their  first 
rudim^ents. 

"  In  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy, 
one  of  the  Academicians  Ae&\TtA  to  have  their 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  Paul  Veronese, 
who,  though  a  painter  of  great  consideration, 
had,  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  art,  in 
his  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  re- 
presented the  principal  figure  in  shade."— 
Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

This  is  rather  expressed  by  the 
modem  term  sclioot,  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  youthful  students  and  the 
discipline  of  elders,  except  when  the 
word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  school 
of  art ;  as  of  painting,  meaning  a  suc- 
cession of  artists  of  the  same  style. 
Even  here,  however,  the  preceding 
painters  are  regarded  as  "  masters," 
and  their  imitators  as  "  pup^s." 
School  is  also  derived  from  the 
Greek  (crxoX^,  which  meant  leisure). 
As  in  the  word  academy  (as  at  pre- 
sent used)  common  stuay  is  implied 
in  school,  but  not  of  necessity  com- 
mon living  together. 

"  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school 
and  university,  not  needing  a  remove  to  any 
other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some 
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college  of  law  or  physic,  where  they 
be  practitioners." — Milton, 

»LLEOE,  on  the  other  hand  (coU 
a  collection  or  society  of  per- 
here  is  common  living  as  well 
non  study. 

a  we  consfder  the  greatness  of  our 
.  this  kind,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
a  college  destined  for  the  supplial 
cient  number  of  able  missionaries  in 
succession,  brought  up  from  their 
ith  in  such  a  discipline  as  may  be 
»t  titted  for  such  a  service.** —  War' 

BMINAJIY  {seminarium)  is  a 
1  term,  which  expresses  the  idea 
reery  or  seed-plot  in  which  the 
are  trained  up,  and  so  live 
liscipline  as  well  as  systematic 
tion.  There  is  also  the  addi- 
lea  of  some  institution,  prof  es- 
r  state  of  life,  to  which  the 
rr  is  subordinate,  and  from 
tne  young  plants  are  after  a 
ransplanted. 

«  pious  benefactors  to  mankind  did 
i  to  establish  seminaries  to  prepare 
*  the  world,  but  to  teach  them  to 
t," — Knox,  Essays, 

Uege,  like  academy,  is  some- 
ised  for  a  formally  constituted 
hich  is  not  educational,  as  the 
i  of  Cardinals.  A  coUege  in 
icational  sense  is  supposed  to 
er  a  more  public  government 
hool  and  a^Eidemy,  which  may 
itlj  private.  An  aggregate  of 
1  may  form  an  Uniyebsitt, 
however,  is  not  thereby  con- 
i,  but  rather  by  being  a  ^lace 
■ning  univeraaUy  {univergitas). 
ommonly  a  corporate  existence 
fhts,  which  are  recognised  by 
»te  to  which  it  belongs.  An 
dtymay  consist  of  one  or  of 
lan  one  college. 

t  resembled  a  royal  court  in  regard 
many  noblemen  and  persons  of  qua- 
.  lived  in  it,  so  one  might  esteem  it 
rrsity  for  those  many  accomplished 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  grM>d 
that  were  his  domestics." — Stri,jK\ 

EDB.  Yield.  Assent.  Ao 
E.  Consent.  Accord. 
L  CoNcua  Coincide. 
Y.     Conform.     Submit. 


Of  these,  the  simplest  and  most 
comprehensive  is  Aobee  (Fr.  agreer, 
from  grains,  agreeable,  and  from  the 
present  sense  of  which,  namely,  to 
accept,  the  English  agree  is  a  devia- 
tion), the  rest  being  so  many  modes 
of  agreement.  For  agreement  may 
be  equally  between  persons  and  things, 
and  may  imply  either  harmony  of 
will  or  mere  external  similarity,  or, 
in  short,  anything  which  is  not  dif- 
ference or  disagreement. 

"  Knowledge,**  says  Locke,  "  seems  to  me 
to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  con- 
nection and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnance  of  any  of  our  ideas.*' 

To  Yield  (Sax.  gildan,  geldan,  to 
pay,  yield)  is  to  conform  in  conse- 
quence of  some  external  pressure  or 
some  force  of  entreaty  or  argument. 

"  I  was  not  bom  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot." 

Shakespeare. 

It  is  practical,  as  to  Assent  {assen- 
tire)  is  purely  mental,  and  denotes  a 
concurrence  with  approval  as  an  act 
of  the  judgment. 

"Subscription  to  articles  of  religion, 
though  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the 
subscriber's  assent,  may  properly  enough  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
oaths,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  same 
rule  of  interpretations." — Paley. 

To  Ac<iUiE8CE  (ad  and  quiea,  rest)  is 
to  concur  with  what  is  said  or  done 
by  another  in  some  degree  short  of  a 
full  and  hearty  concurrence,  even  with 
the  mere  absence  of  opposition. 

"Submission  to  God's  will,  and  acquies- 
cence in  the  event  disposed  by  Him." — Barrow. 

To  Consent  {consentire)  is  to  concur 
for  some  practical  purpose,  to  agree 
to  act  according  to  the  wiU  of  another. 

"  My  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  consents.** 

Shakespeare. 

While  to  AccoED  (ad  and  cor,  the 
heart)  denotes  an  internal  harmony 
and  agreemeut  in  sentiment,  opinion, 
or  character.  When  one  statement 
accords  with  another,  it  is  that  the 
meaning,  not  the  form,  of  one  is  com- 
patible with  the  other. 

"  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  in- 
stance of  providential  kindness  to  man,  that 
such  an  exact  accord  has  been  contrived  be- 
tween his  ear  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at 
least  in  a  rural  situation,  it  is  almost  every 
moment  visited." — Cowper, 

c  2 
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Of  the  above  synonyms,  it  will  be 
seen  that  accord,  concur,  and  coin- 
cide, are  involuntary;  while  accede, 
yield,  assent,  acquiesce,  consent, 
comply,  conform,  and  submit,  are 
voluntaiy,  that  is,  imply  a  direct  in- 
cHnation  of  will,  and  are  acts  of  the 
mind.  Agbee  is  sometimes  volun- 
tary, as  to  agree  to  do  a  thing ;  some- 
times involuntary,  as  when  two 
things  agree.  Indeed,  agreement 
may  be  predicated  of  number,  quan- 
tity, size,  weight,  opinion,  feeling, 
fact,  &c.  To  CoNCUK  {con  and  cwrro^ 
to  run)  is  to  agree  in  matters  of 
opinion  or  judgment,  as  when  one 
judge  concurs  in  the  decision  of 
another.  So  we  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  others,  and  concur  in 
their  views.  In  short,  any  things  may 
be  said  to  concur  which  combine  in 
the  same  point,  or  tend  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

"  The  seriousness  of  his  temper  and  purity 
of  his  morals  ixnc  irred  with  his  unappeas- 
able thii'st  of  knowledge  to  give  the  presages 
of  future  eminence  in  that  profession." — 
Ilurdy  Life  of  Warburton, 

To  Coincide  denotes  an  external 
parity  or  commensurateness,  and  so 
IS  used  (caincidei'e,  to  fall  in  toge- 
ther) of  facts,  statements,  and  views, 
not  of  the  hanmony  of  feelings,  which 
belongs  to  accord.  It  might  be  used 
of  thingspurely  mathematical^  as  two 
triangles  may  coincide. 

"  A  perfect  coincidence  between  truth  and 
goodness." — South, 

Comply  and  Consent  (the  former 
from  complicare,  to  fold  together) 
very  nearly  coincide ;  but  compliance 
implies  far  more  strongly  than  con- 
sent, the  surrender  of  one's  own  will 
to  that  of  another ;  we  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  another,  simply  as  such ; 
but  we  might  consent  to  do  a  thing 
on  its  being  shown  to  be  for  our  own 
interests,  or  if  a  sufficient  indricement 
were  held  out  to  us. 

'^  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." — Nudibras, 

Conform  {con  and  format  a  form) 
denotes,  as  the  structui'e  of  the  word 
expresses,  an  external,  or,  at  least, 
formal  agreement.  We  conform  only 
in  matters  of  externals,  or  in  such 


opinions  as  are  necessarily  connected 
with  them,  as  in  modes  of  worship, 
or  the  doctrines  which  lead  to  them, 
or  the  opinions,  and  yet  more  strictly, 
the  habits  and  customs  of  society. 
The  difference  between  conformity 
and  compliance  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Locke : — 

*^  I  think  those  who  make  laws  and  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  church-conformity  in 
religion,  seek  only  the  complUince,  but  coa- 
ccrn  themselves  not  for  the  conviction  uf 
those  they  punish." 

Submission  {svhmittere)  is  stronger 
than  yielding.  It  is  the  giving  up  of 
oneself  altogether,  the  substitution 
of  another's  will  for  one's  own.  To 
yield  may  be  negative,  but  to  submit 
IS  positive. 

"  And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.** 

Milton. 

Submit  is  capable,  as  the  others  are 
not,  of  an  absolutely  physical  signi- 
fication, when  used  tnmsitively. 

Accelerate.  Hasten.  Speed. 
Expedite.  Despatch.  Quicken. 
Urge.    Instigate. 

Of  these,  hasten^  speed,  quicken,  are 
used  both  as  active  and  neuter  verbs. 
Expedite,  despatch,  accelerate,  and  urge, 
only  actively.  It  is  as  active  y^be 
that  they  are  here  considered. 

Accelerate  {celer,  quick)  has 
much  the  sense  of  the  simpler  Eng- 
lish form  C[uicken  (quick,  alive,  lively, 
rapid),  which  is  the  most  generic  of 
all.  Accelerate  refers  to  some  pro- 
gress already  begun,  and  is  applied 
not  to  the  object  itself  but  its  move- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
hasten,  which  may  be  employed 
where  no  mxmement  has  as  yet  begun, 
in  the  sense  of  shortening  the  in- 
terval before  something  t^es  place, 
as  to  hasten  a  person^s  departure. 
It  has  a  character  more  purely  me- 
chanical than  hasten.  Urge  is  em- 
ployed {urgere)  in  matters  in  which 
the  operation  of  persons  is  concerned, 
and  is  only  poetically  used  in  the 
sense  of  propel  mecnanicallj.  We 
say,  however,,  to  urge  a  consideration, 
argument,  plea,  and  the  like.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  hastening,  from  a 
feeling  of  the  danger  or  undesirable- 
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delay.  Speed  in  this  sense  is 
lat  old-fashioned,  but  is  used 
tie  idea  of  prosperous  or  suc- 
fartherance  is  intended,  with- 
necessity  an  increase  in  the 
'  movement,  Expedite  and 
TCH  {egepedire,  and  die  ajid  pan* 
"e  employed  of  transactions  in 
»,  but  expedite  refers  rather  to 
istening  of  the  process,  de« 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end« 
'» both  may  concur  in  the  same 
.  as  to  expedite  the  despatch  of 
w.  Instigate  (Lat.  inatigare) 
f  used  towards  pei*sons,  and 
nly  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 
le  to  honest  exertion,  and  in- 
to crime.  It  may  be  observed 
ough  the  verb  accelerate  does 
mit  of  the  accusative  of  the 
as  to  accelerate  a  horse,  it 
the  accusative  of  abstract 
ents,  as  to  accelerate  the  speed 
pace.  We  also  sometimes  say 
derate  a  conclusion.  This  is 
e  than  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
!  the  completion  of  which  the 
don  is  evidence.  It  is  an  act 
ment  which  induces  us  to  ac- 
3  a  thing.  It  is  a  sustained 
MS  which  makes  us  hasten  it. 
favourable  wish  for  the  result 
makes  us  speed  it.  It  is  con- 
ion  which  makes  us  expedite 
impatience  which  makes  us 
ih  it.  It  is  conviction  which 
us  urge  it,  and  distrust  of  the 
iss  or  energy  of  another  which 
s  to  instigate  or  urge  him, 

ion  may  be  in  an  endless  variety  of 
s.      It  may  be  quick  or  slow,  recti- 
cnrvilineal.     It  may  be  eqaable,  or 
ed,  or  retarded." — R<id. 

two  Houses,  finding  things  in  this 

hattened    the    departure    ef  their 

loners   to   the   Isle   of  Wight,  with 

and  instructions  to  treat  with   the 

lAtdhw. 

"  Speeder  of  Night's  spies, 
uide  of  all  her  dream's  obscurities.*' 
Chapman's  Homer, 

T  imperial  majesty's  just  influence, 
I  still  greater  than  your  extensive 
vill  animate  and  expedite  the  efforts 
sovereigns." — Burke, 

e  put  ourselves  in  arms,  dispatch  we 
nsioess  we  have  talked  of." 

Shakespeare, 


'*  Like  a  fruitful  garden  without  a  hedge, 
which  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so 
tempting  a  prize." — South, 

'*  My  brother  did  urge  me  in  his  act." 

Shake^are, 

"  He  hath  only  instigated  his  blackest 
agents  to  the  very  extent  of  their  malignity." 
—  Warburton, 

Accent.    Emphasis,    SxBEsa 

Of  these.  Stress  (Old  Ene.  aireM, 
a  shorter  form  of  distress,  m>m  dia 
and  stringere)  expresses  simply  that 
effort  at  ^n>eater  force  in  pronuncia- 
tion of  ii^ch  emphoMs  and  accerd 
are  different  kinds.  Metaphorically, 
stress  is  used  of  ideas,  as  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  such  and  such  a  fact  or 
argument,  ^ccen^isof  <^Ua6Ze«  only, 
emphoMs  is  of  words.  The  object  of 
Accent  {aceenhui)  is  grammatical,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  words, 
that  of  Emphasis  (tv  and  <l)di»<o,  to 
exhibit)  is  rhetorical,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  sense  and  drawing  an 
idea  into  prominence.  It  may  be 
studied  and  deliberate,  or  the  result 
of  emotion  or  feeling. 

"Agreeably  to  this  (short  pronunciation 
of  our  words)  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the 
accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  than  is  done  by  any 
other  nation." — Biair. 

"  The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express. 
That  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper 

stress  ; 
But  none  emphatic  can  that  actor  call, 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all." 

Hojd's  Actor, 

Accept.     Keceive.     Take. 

Of  these,  to  Take,  which  is  the 
most  purely^  physical  (Sax.  tacari),  is 
employed  m  the  twofold  sense  of 
spontaneous  assuming  and  of  ready 
receiving  at  the  hand  of  another ;  in 
other  words,  to  assume  vnih.  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  another  per- 
son. This  twofold  force  does  not  belong 
to  cither  Receive  or  Accept,  which 
are  different  forms  (recipere,  and  oc- 
ceptare,  from  accipere)  of  capio,  to 
talre.  To  receive  implies  notof  neces* 
sity  any  voluntariness  on  our  part,  as 
we  may  receive  a  blow  or  an  insult. 
Accept  implies  some  voluntariness  on 
our  part,  which  may  amount  to  the 


n 


ACCEPTABLE, 


(    "     ) 


ACCESS. 


greatest  readiness  and  pleasnre.  The 
difference  may  be  illustrated  by  re- 
ceiving an  apology  or  an  invitation, 
and  accepting  it.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  accept  is  not  used  in  this  sense 
of  'perscmiy  whom  we  always  receive^ 
sometimes  gladly,  sometimes  ungra- 
ciously  :  while  accefpi  is  an  active  and 
conscious  reception.  So  much  of  the 
purely  passive  is  there  in  receive,  that 
an  inanimate  object  may  be  said  to 
receive  an  impression.  We  receive 
what  is  given  us,  we  accept  what  is 
offered  us.  We  receive  thanks,  and 
accept  services.  Receive  denotes  no 
more  than  not  refusing.  We  ought 
to  be  always  grateful  for  benefits  we 
have  received,  and  to  be  very  slow  in 
rejecting  what  we  have  once  accepted. 

"  And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin 

books, 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is 

great."  Shakespeare, 

"  Justification  always  supposes  two  parties, 
one  to  give,  and  another  to  receive^  whether 
without  any  act  at  all  on  the  receptive  side, 
as  in  the  case  of  infants,  or  whether  accom- 
panied by  receptive  acts,  as  in  the  case  of 
adults,  who  may  be  properly  said  to  accept 
and  assent  to,  as  well  as  to  receive  and  en- 
joy."—  Waterland. 

Acceptable.  Grateful.  Wel- 
come. 

That  is  Acceptable  («ce  Accept) 
which  is  gladly  to  be  received  as  a 
relative  good,  tnat  is,  which  coincides 
with  our  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. But  this  only  within  limits, 
for  it  is  not  a  strong  term.  The  ap- 
propriate belongs  essentially  to  the 
acceptable.  We  should  be  speaking 
ironically  if  we  said  of  any  gift  of 
great  value  that  it  was  acceptable* 
That  is  acceptable  which  is  suitable 
in  itself  and  pleasant  to  receive.  The 
acceptable  is  determined  as  much  by 
the  judgment  as  by  the  feelings.  So 
Reid  says : 

**  If  the  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from 
every  passion  and  desire,  there  are  still  some 
objects  that  are  more  acceptable  to  us  than 
others." 

Geatepul  (graiu4)  expresses  gene- 
rally what  is  sensibly  delightful  or  con- 
sonant with  the  feelings.     Hence,  un- 


like acceptable,  it  may  be  predicated 
of  things  which  are  not  gifts  at  all,  nor 
are  of  the  nature  of  possessions.  A  do- 
nation of  money  is  grateful  to  a  x)oor 
man,  but  so  also  is  the  cool  breeze  to 
the  fevered  patient.  As  the  accept- 
able excites  satisfaction,  so  the  grate- 
ful excites  joy  or  pleasure. 

"  Hope's  grateful  stimulus  produces  a 
pleasing  and  salutary  flow  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  diffuses  a  temperate  viTacity 
over  the  system." — Cogan  on  the  Passions. 

Welcome,  as  the  word  plainly  in- 
dicates, is  that  which  comes  to  us 
gladly,  but  includes,  like  grateful, 
many  things  which  are  not  gifts,  as 
for  instance,  evetUs,  persons,  and  in- 
telligence, 

"  0  welcome  hour."        Milton, 

Acceptance.     Acceptation. 

These  are  two  different  derivatives 
of  the  same  word  {see  Accept),  but 
differently  employed.  Acceptance  is 
active,  and  denotes  the  act  or  process 
of  receiving. 

**  Such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find." 

Milton, 

Acceptation  va  passive,  and  denotes 
the  mode  in  which  the  thing  or  word 
is  received.  So  acceptance  precedes 
acceptation.  The  acceptance  of  a 
word  would  mean  the  recognition  and 
reception  of  it  into  the  vocabulary  of 
a  language;  its  acceptation  would 
be  its  force  and  meaning  after  it  had 
been  so  received. 

*'  Friend,  quoth  the  cur,  I  meant  no  harm. 
Then  why  so  captious,  why  so  warm  ? 
My  words  in  common  acceptation 
Could  never  give  this  provocation." 

Qay, 

Access.    Appeoaoh. 

Both  these  words  are  employed  of 
drawing  near,  and  of  the  line  of  move- 
ment by  which  it  is  effected ;  but  Ac- 
cess (Lat.  aceesstis,  accedere)  bears 
reference  rather  to  the  eapabiliiies, 
Approach  (Fr.  approclier,  proehe, 
prope,  near)  to  the  way  of  drawing 
near.  In  approach,  the  question  is 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong  line  or  me- 
thod, or  the  safety  or  expediency  of 
making  it  at  alL  In  access,  it  is  as 
to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  finding  or 
procuring  it. 
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"  They  anon 
mdreds  and  with  thoosands  trooping 
le 
d,  all  access  was  thronged." 

MiiUm. 

>proach  is  used  in  more  varied 
than  access,  which  commonly 

capability  of  reaching.  Ap- 
.  is  the  act  of  drawing  near, 
\  applicable  to  time  as  well  as 

or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  bears 
»ning  of  resemblajice.  It  may 
erved  also  that  access  is  a  com- 
ikpproach  a  partial,  act. 

hj  approach  thou  mak'st  me   most 
^PPy*"  Shakespeare, 

lESSiBLE.      See  AocESS   and 

ILE. 

SESSION.     See  Access  and  In- 

B. 

:essoby.     See  Abettor. 
JEDENT.  Chance.  See  Chance. 

IDENT  (Lat.  aceidens,  from  oc- 
to  befal)  is  relative.  Chance 
Ha,  cadere,  a  befalling).  The 
chance  has  two  distinct  mean- 
one  the  absence  of  assignable 
the  other  the  absence  of  design, 
.use  being  nevertheless  plainly 
able.  It  is  in  the  second  of 
that  it  is  more  strictly  synony- 
with  accident, 

3DENT.  Contingency.  Ca- 
Y.     Incident. 

these  terms  express  the  occnr- 
of  events  in  the  producing  of 
our  own  design  had  no  part, 
ese  accident  and  caetuiUy  are 
ilosely  personal  than  contingency 
iddffni.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
hough  the  term  accident  means 
If  no  more  than  a  befalling,  it 
er  used  without  qualification  to 
is  the  chance  occurrence  of  a 
*e  good,  in  which  point  it  re- 
es  Casualty,  which  always  im- 
io8s  or  misfortune  (Fr.  camalite, 
sojiM,  see  Chance).  A  casualty 
irely  independent  of  ourselves ; 
*  instance,  the  death  of  another 
^rtain  moment,  or  our  own.  An 
nt  may  be  partly  referrible  to 
m  acts  or  neglect ;  but  there  are 


casualties  which  no  prudence  could 
foresee  or  prevent.  A  Contingency 
(Fr.  contingence,  Lat.  contingere,  to 
touch  upon)  is  a  dependent  or  re- 
sultant occurrence,  an  event  which 
flows  out  of  antecedent  circumstances, 
themselves  fortuitous,  and  so  itself  a 
fortuitous  combination.  Incident 
{incidere),  like  accident,  betokens  a 
befalling,  but  without  of  necessity 
involving  the  idea  of  chance,  an  event 
regarded  irrespectively  of  what  led  to 
it,  out  not  necessarily  precluding  the 
ascertainment  of  its  cause ;  as  an 
incident  in  a  voyage  or  a  history.  It 
belongs  as  an  additament  to  some 
larger  transaction  or  course  of  events 
which  comprises  it.  The  adjectives 
formed  from  these  substantives,  acci- 
dental, contingent,  incidental,  casual, 
follow  their  force,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last.  The  notion  of  harm 
which  belongs  to  casualty  is  not  at- 
tached to  casual,  which  means  simply 
introduced  collaterally,  without  being 
to  the  purpose  of  the  main  matter  in 
hand,  yet  found  to  coincide  with  it, 
as  a  casual  remark  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  We  see  how  the  term 
accident  was  on  the  turn  in  Shake- 
speare's time  from  an  unexpected 
occurrence  to  an  untoward  one  in  the 
line. 
"  Of  moving  accidents  hy  flood  and  field." 

**The  remarkable  position  of  the  qaeen, 
rendering  her  death  a  most  important  oo/i- 
tingency.  * — Hailam, 

"The  cause  why  the  children  of  Israel 
took  unto  one  man  many  wives,  might  he 
lest  the  casualties  of  war  should  in  any  way 
hinder  the  promise  of  God  concerning  their 
multitude  from  taking  efl'ect  in  them."— 
Hooker. 

"  A  writer  of  lines  may  descend  with  pro- 
priety to  minute  circumstances  and  familiar 
incidents." — Blair, 

Accidental.     See  Casual. 

Acclamation.     See  Clamoub. 

Accommodate.     See  Adjust. 

Accommodating.     See  Civil. 

Accompaniment.    Concomitant, 
Adjunct. 

An  Accompaniment  (see  Accom- 
pany) is  that  which  goes  by  nature. 
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or  may  be  made  to  go,  with  another 
thing  by  reason  of  its  fitness  or  har- 
mony. It  serves  to  make  more  com- 
plete. 

"  We  have  the  same  representation  of 
Hymen  inanepithalnmium,  the  usual  indispen- 
sable accomjt>antm<mf  of  a  wedding." —  Wnrton, 

A  Concomitant  (con  and  come«,  a 
companion)  is  that  which  follows 
anotner  by  its  natural  or  moral  force 
and  tendency,  or  belongs  to  it  in  time. 

"  The  length  of  this  account,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  be  excused,  as  it  contains  a  few 
curious  particulars  which  are  not  foreign  to 
the  subject,  and  which  concomitantly  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  arts.** —  Walfole, 

An  Adjunct  is  that  which  is  joined 
to  another  thing,  not  being  of  the 
essential  nature  of  it,  or  may  with 
advantage  be  attached,  thougn  it  is 
in  itself  separate  (adjunctusj  participle 
pass,  of  adjungere,  to  adjoin). 

"The  nature,  properties,  adjuncts,  and 
effects  of  God*8  law.** — Barrow. 

Accompany.    Attend.    Escort. 

To  Accompany  (to  be  a  companion 
{cmn  and  panU,  bread,  literally  a 
messmate)  is  used  both  of  things 
and  persons.  When  applied  to  per- 
sons, it  indicates  an  equality  of  station 
between  the  two.  To  Attend  (ad 
and  tendo,  to  tend)  denotes  an  in- 
feriority in  him  who  attends.  To 
EscOBT  (Fr,  escorter,  Lat.  ex  and 
corrigere,  to  correct  or  set  right)  im-. 
plies  accompaniment  or  attendance 
upon  persons  for  the  sake  of  j>ro- 
tection  from  danger  or  insult.  Ix  is 
not  used  with  strict  correctness  of 
the  protection  by  a  single  person. 
When  applied  to  things,  accompany 
indicates  rather  a  simultaneous,  at- 
tend a  consequent,  association.  So 
we  say  such  a  thing  is  attended  with 
serious  consequences,  where  we  could 
not  employ  accompanied.  This  force 
the  word  has  in  common  with  the 
noun  attei^dant,  which  means  often 
not  only  an  inferior  companion,  but 
one  who  waits  or  follows  upon  an- 
other. One  accompanies  another  out 
of  regard,  or  te  show  him  honour,  or 
as  an  act  of  friendship,  implying 
pleasure  in  his  society.  One  escorts 
irom  fear  of  danger  on  another's  be- 
half to  whom  we  entertain  deference ; 


one  attends  him  out  of  a  more  dili- 
gent regard,  or  as  discharging  a  duty, 
which  consists  in  being  ready  te  take 
his  orders  or  supply  his  wants.  The 
subordination  miplied  in  attend- 
ance may  be  voluntary,  as  when  a 
friend  out  of  friendEQiip  attends 
another  in  sickness. 

"The  Persian  dames 
(So  were  accustom*d  all  the  Eastern  fair) 
In  sumptuous  cars  accompanied  his  march." 

Glov€r. 

"  All  knees  to  Thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that 

bide 
In  heaven  or  earth,  or  under  earth,  in  hell, 
When    Thou,    attended    gloriously    from 

heaven, 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear."  Milton. 

The  term  escort,  which  is  not  one 
of  long  standing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  used  of  a  single  person 
escorting  in  the  following,  from 
Francis's  translation  of  Horace. 

**  To-day  shut  out,  still  onward  press, 
And  watch  the  seasons  of  access. 
In  private  haunt,  in  public  meet. 
Salute,  escort  him  through  the  street,** 

Aocompucb.    See  Abettor. 

Accomplish.  Effect.  Exe- 
cute.   Achieve.    Perform. 

To  Accomplish  (Fr.  accomplir, 
Lat.  ad  and  coynplere,  to  fill)  denotes 
the  complete  fullilment  of  a  plan  pro- 
posed in  some  measure  by  oneself. 
One  is  not  said  to  accomplish  the 
designs  of  another,  but  one's  own. 
This  is  done  by  no  adherence  to  a 
fixed  course,  but  by  the  employment 
of  any  resources  o/^  which  we  may  be 
possessed,  and  any  instruments  of 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves. 

"  So  shall  my  ^rord,  that  goeth  forth  out 
of  my  mouthy  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please." — 
Bible. 

In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Exe- 
cute (exequi,  to  follow  out)  which 
implies  a  set  mode  of  operation  and 
subservience  to  another. 

"  Would  it  njot  redound  to  the  discredit  of 
an  eai*thly  prince  to  permit  that  the  atten- 
dants on  his  ]>er8on,  the  officers  of  his  court, 
the  execttors  of  his  edicts,  should  have  the 
least  injury  offered  them — should  fare 
scantily  or  coarsely,  should  appear  in  a 
sordid  garb  ?" — Barro'r. 
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Sfpect  is  near  akin  to  accom- 
but  we  are  said  to  accomplish 
ect  and  to  effect  a  purpose.  To 
;ommonly  implies  some  degree 
Iculty  contended  with  in  the 
b-matter,  while  accomplishment 
imonl^  the  result  of  persever- 
nd  skill. 

!  Christian  dispensation  was  necessary 
the  purposes  of  God  to  man,  and  to 
iat   which   the   divine   counsels   had 
in  relation  to  him." — Hard, 

AlCHIEVe  {achever,  chef,  a  head, 
ig  to  a  head)  is  to  accomplish 
special  circumstances  of  diffi- 
but  differs  from  to  effect  in 
ome  degree  of  excellence  is  at- 
.  to  the  idea  either  in  the  striv- 
•  the  end  striven  for,  or  both. 

exploits  so  illiLstrious  as  those  which 
en  achieved  by  the  faith  and  patience, 
courage  and  prudence  of  the  ancient 
They  do  far  surpass  the  most  famous 
nents  of  pagan  heroes." — Barrow, 

Pebfobm  (per  and  forma,  a 
like  to  execute,  is  methodical 
gular,  but  perf  oi-mance  is  more 
cted  than  execution,  We  may 
e  well,  but  it  is  a  defined  work ; 
ij  perform  well,  but  it  is  a  de- 
part. On  the  other  hand,  we 
plish,  achieve,  and  effect,  in 
P8  in  which  we  are  thrown  upon 
wn  resources  and  show  our- 
Bufficient  to  help  ourselves. 

ae  men  are  brave  in  battle  who  are 
I  counsel,  which  daily  exj>crience  sets 
our  eyes.  Others  deliberate  wisely, 
i  weak   In   the  performing   part." — 

30RJ).    See  Accede. 
30RDANCE.     See  Melody. 
x>RPANT.     See  Consistent. 
30RDINGLY.        See      Conse- 

CLY. 

30ST.  Salutu.  Address. 
T.    Hail. 

JOST  is  from  the  Latin  ad,  to, 
78ta,  a  side,  to  come  to  the  side 

to  a  person.  It  had  in  Old 
§h    writers    the    form    accoast, 

was   employed    as    a   geogra- 

term. 

much  of  Lapland  as  acconsts  the  sea." 

FuUer, 


The  term  denotes  of  necessity  the 
use  of  words  in  a  somewhat  mimwc- 
meditated  addressing  of  oneseli  to 
another,  whom  chance  circumstances 
have  thrown  in  one's  way.  Hence  in 
accosting  there  is  an  abruptness  which 
is  to  be  justified  by  fciniliarity  or 
necessity. 

"  If  you  would  convince  a  person  of  his 
mistake,  accost  him  not  upon  that  subject 
when  his  spirit  is  ruffled  or  discomposed  with 
any  occurrences  of  life,  and  especially  when 
he  has  heated  his  passions  in  the  defence  of  a 
contrary  opinion." —  Watts, 

Salute  (salus,  health)  is  to  exhibit 
on  meeting  some  sign  of  friendship 
or  respect,  which  may  or  may  not 
consist  in  or  be  accompanied  hj 
words;  among  acquaintance  it  is 
hardly  a  voluntary  act,  and  is  recjuired 
by  the  usages  oi  society.  It  is  mo- 
mentary, and  not  sustained,  like  ac- 
cost and  address. 

"  The  most  common  salutation  was  by  the 
conjunction  of  their  right  hands,  the  right 
hand  being  accounted  a  pledge  of  fidelity  and 
friendship." — Potter* s  Antifjuities  of  Greece, 

To  Address  (Fr,  s'adresser,  directus), 
unlike  accost,  may  be  without  per- 
sonal meeting,  as  by  letter.  It  is 
more  sustained  than  accost.  So  we 
might  accost  a  person  for  the  pur- 
pose afterwards  of  addressing  nim 
at  length.  It  involves  some  matter 
which  IS  to  be  placed  before  him  for 
consideration.  Both  accost  and  sa- 
lute belong  to  the  moment  of  first 
meeting.  The  verb  address  is  some- 
times applied  directly  to  the  person, 
sometimes  to  the  thing  addressed. 

"  The  shortest  and  best  prayer  which  we 
can  addrfss  to  Him  Who  knows  our  wants  and 
our  ignorance  in  asking,  is  this,  *  Thy  will  be 
done.   " — liolingbroke. 

Greet  (Saxon,  gretan)  is  to  salute 
with  some  demonstration  of  personal 
feeling,  This  is  commonly  favour- 
able, as  to  greet  with  smiles;  but 
usage  employs  the  term  in  reference 
to  the  contrary,  as  the  appearance  of 
an  unpopular  orator,  for  instance,  is 
greeted  with  yells  and  hisses.  It  is 
demonstrative  recognition. 

"  The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you.  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  sahte  you  much  in  the  Lor<l, 
with  the  church  that  is  in  their  house.  All 
the  brethren  yreet  you.     Greet  ye  one  an- 
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other  with  an  holy  kiss.     The  sahttatton  of 
mc  Paul  with  mine  own  hand." — Bible. 

Hail  (connected  with  heal  and 
health)  is  in  English  what  salute  is, 
as  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  the 
etymological  force  is  quite  lost,  so 
that  the  word  now  merely  denotes 
such  an  accosting  as  shall  arrest  the 
attention,  as  when  a  vessel  haUs 
another  at  sea.  It  is  short  and  de- 
monstrative address. 

**  1  prayed  for  children,  and  thought  barren- 
ness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach.     I  gained  a  son, 
And    such  a  son   as    all   then  Aat/'J  me 

happy. 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead  ?" 

Milton, 

Accomrr.     See  Sake. 
Account.    Bill. 

As  synonyms  these  words  express 
in  common  a  representation  or  state- 
ment of  chai*ges  in  money.  Ac- 
count {amvputaret  to  compute,  of 
which  count  is  an  abbreviation)  enters 
more  into  details  than  a  Bill  (Old  Fr. 
billet  a  label  or  note  of  the  value  of 
anything).  Hence  bill  has  commonly 
but  one  side  to  it,  embodying  a  charge 
of  one  person  against  another.  An 
account  may  have  two  sides  to  it, 
when  a  balance  is  finally  struck  in 
favour  of  one  side  or  party  in  the 
account. 

"  To  love's  account  they  placed  their  death 
of  late, 
And  now  transfer  the  sad  account  to  fate." 

Pamell. 

The  term  bill  has  borne  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  different  things,  as  a  bill  of 
indictment,  of  exchange,  of  costs,  of 
charges.  In  the  last  sense  it  is  fa- 
miliar enough. 

"  Ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by 
a  roan's  estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best,  that 
the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation 
abroad." — Bacon. 

Account.  Naerative.  Nar- 
ration. Description.  Relation. 
Kecord.  History.  Talk  Me- 
moir.    Story. 

Of  these  Account  is  peculiarly 
specific,  and  refers  to  some  individual 
event,  or  to  a  subject  viewed  in  its 


unity.  Yet  in  itself  it  is  very  general, 
and  may  be  of  any  such  matter,  as  of 
a  political  or  domestic  occurrence,  an 
historical  transaction,  or  a  natural 
phenomenon.  It  is  not*  a  term  of 
high  historic  dignity.  We  could  not 
say  "  Thucydides'  account  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war."  It  bears  the  broad 
sense  of  a  detailed  or  ^stematic  re- 
presentation, as  when  Bishop  Jewel 
says — 

"  For  this  cause  chiefly  we  thought  it  good 
to  yield  up  an  account  of  our  faith  in  writing." 

Accounts  may  be  vague,  coming  in 
from  various  and  unverified  sources. 
Narrative,  description,  and  relation, 
imply  a  narrator,  describer,  and  re- 
later. 

A  Narrative  (narrare,  to  relate) 
is  of  a  compound  transaction,  giving 
its  details  in  the  order  of  occurrence 
and  with  a  certain  rhetorical  style. 
Narration  differs  from  it  only  as  the 
subjective  from  the  objective,  that  is, 
the  narration  is  the  narrative  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  mind  and  act 
of  the  narrator.  An  account  ought  to 
be  correct,  a  narrative  fidl,  clear, 
elegant,  yet  concise. 

"  In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  it  is  not 
material  whether  he  relate  the  whole  story 
in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of 
his  personages  to  relate  any  part  of  the  ac- 
tion that  had  passed  before  the  poem  o|>ens.'' 
—Blair. 

Relation  (Lat.  referred  relaius), 
which  is  French  in  its  character,  con- 
nects the  matter  closely  with  the 
speaker.    It  is  such  an  account  as  is 

fiven  by  an  individual  of  facts  which 
e  has  himself  experienced,  or  at 
least  reproduces  as  having  assimi- 
lated or  made  them  his  own.  A  true 
relation  is  consonant  with  personal 
observation ;  it  is  faithful.  History 
is  a  formal  and  connected  account  of 
many  events  in  series,  for  which  some 
degree  of  importance  is  claimed  as 
illustrative  of  men  and  nations ;  an 
account  standing  to  a  history  as  an 
item  to  a  general  sum.  So  we  might 
say  the  account  of  the  plague  of 
Athens  given  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

"  Secondly,  we  have  likewise  a  most  an- 
cient and  credible  history  of  the  Ix'jjin- 
ning  of  the  world.     1  mean  the  historjj  of 
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with  which  no  book  in  the  world  in 
3f  antiquity  can  contend.'* — TiUotson. 

e  presTunption  at  least  is,  that  a 
ry  is  true.  This  is  not  neces- 
r  the  'case  with  Stoby,  which 
be  fictitions;  where  it  is  not 
ous,  there  is  still  implied  an 
Lor  degree  of  dignity  and  im- 
nce.  The  word  it^lf  is  a  shorter 
of  history. 

lorf/  in  which  native  hamour  reigns, 
oflen  useful,  always  entertains/* 

Cowper, 

Tale  (which  is  connected  with 
he  subject-matter  is  commonly 
ous;  not  of  necessity,  but  be- 
the  primary  object  is  not  truth, 
sntiment  or  amusement,  or  some 
by-purpose,  as  in  tale-hearina,  or 
illingt  which  is  likely  to  be  a 
ound  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
ecus  tale  may  be  true  or  false, 
ts  sentimental  character  is  ex- 
3d  by  tale. 

thj   faint    slumbers,  I  by  thee  have 
atch'd, 
heard   thee   murmur   tai^s    of   iron 

SkcUtespeare. 


an. 


^BSOBIPTION  {descrihere,  to  write 
I  professes  to  be  a  poilraiture  in 
age,  giving  the  fact  or  the  ob- 
B  it  strikes  the  eye  or  the  mind, 
fidelity  of  representation.  It 
not  therefore  be  of  the  nature 
tory  in  itself,  though  it  becomes 
d  of  story  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
;  as  a  description  of  the  appear- 
)f  a  person,  where  the  sequence 
)  order  of  representation,  and 
)£  occurrence.  Its  excellence 
tts  in  fine  and  life-like  accu- 
Spenser  used  the  form  discrive. 

shall  frail  pen  discrive  her  heavenly 
ce, 
fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty 

disgrace." 

Iegobd  (recordari,  to  remember) 
it  no  style,  nor  at  anything  but 
;ing  of  fact  in  registration,  in 
b  way  as  that  it  may  be  referred 
lome  future  time, 

s  judgment  itself  and  all  the  proceed- 
svious  thereto  are  carefully  registered 
served  under  the  name  of  records  in 
-epositories  set  apart  for  that  parti- 
iirpose.** — Blackstone. 


A  Memoib  or  Memoibs  (Fr.  me- 
moire,  Lat.  m^moria,  memory)  is  a 
connected  though  not  necessarily 
complete  or  exhausting  account  of 
incidents,  which  are  given  either  as 
the  most  prominent  or  the  most  ac- 
cessible. Memoirs  are  the  materials 
of  history. 

Accountable.  Answebable. 
Besponbible.  Liable.  Amenable. 
Obnoxious.  . 

Accountable  {%ee  Account) 
means  literally  liable  to  be  compelled 
to  give  an  account.  It  is  sometimes, 
like  responsible,  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  01  being  possessed  of  reason, 
and  being  master  of  one's  actions. 
As  a  synonym  with  the  above-men- 
tioned, it  denotes  in  a  marked  manner 
a  personal  service  or  relationship, 
which  is  subordinate  to  some  superior 
power,  as  a  stewai'd  is  accountable  to 
nis  employer. 

^*  The  first  point  to  be  endeavoured  after 
is  to  impress  upon  children  the  idea  of  cu> 
cotintableness,  that  is,  to  accustom  them  to 
look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  in  another  world." — Foley, 

This  specific  stihordination  does  taoi 
belong  to  Responsible  ~  (Lat.  re- 
(mondere,  to  give  an  answer),  which  is 
KIT  more  general,  as  when  one  says  of 
another  that  he  holds  a  responsible 
office,  we  may  mean  one  of  great  per- 
sonal influence  and  dignity,  but  one  of 
luuch  moral,  not  necessarily  personal 
or  political,  responsibility. 

"  He  has  been  pleased  to  ask,  '  Is  the 
doctor  willing  to  be  responsible  at  last  for  the 
nature,  quality,  and  tendency  of  all  his 
notions  ?*    —  Wcderland, 

Answebable,  which  is  in  Eng- 
lish what  responsible  is  in  Latin,  com- 
monly implies  a  liability  voluntarily 
incurred,  as  when  a  man  makes  him- 
self personally  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct or  obligations  of  another,  or  is 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  his 
own  acts.  Accountable  and  answer- 
able express  the  fact ;  responsible  the 
nature  and  condition. 

"If  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  servant, 
the  banker  is  answerable  for  it.** — Black- 
stone. 

Hence,   there    is  in  answerable  a 
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latent  force  which  does  not  belong  to 
responsible,  that  of  being  liable  to 
punishment  in  cape  of  failure  in  trust 
or  duty.  It  is  this  sense  which  comes 
out  more  strongly  in  Obnoxious 
(Lat.  ohnoxiua,  liable,  answerable). 
It  commonly  denotes  that  the  sta^e 
has  been  reached  when  the  possiWe 
position  of  the  answerable  has  become 
actual,  and  punishment  or  resentment 
may  be  expected  in  consequence  of 
the  liability  incurred. 

"  Our  ofmoxio'/sness  to  the  curse  of  the 
law  for  sin  had  exposed  us  to  all  the  extre- 
mity of  misery,  and  made  death  as  due  to  us 
as  wages  to  the  workman." — South, 

Amenable  (Fr.  amener,  to  lead  or 
guide)  meiins  liable  to  some  thing  or 
person  which  has  an  inherent  power 
to  bind  or  compel,  as  laws,  rules, 
authority.  It  sometimes  has  the 
further  sense  of  a  natural  willing- 
ness to  recognise  such  power,  as 
when  one  is  amenable  to  discipline, 
advice,  or  reason. 

"  The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  ame- 
nable  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the 
laws." — Jvnitts, 

Liable  (Fr.  lier,  ligare,  to  bind) 
expresses  in  a  simple  and  compre- 
hensive manner  a  relative  capability 
of  being  acted  upon,  and  not  only  has 
nothing  of  the  moral  dignity  of 
responsible,  but  is  applicable  even 
to  merely  physical  influences,  as 
liable  to  be  tarnished  by  damp. 
It  is  used  of  certain  common  obliga- 
tions, as  to  be  liable  for  the  debts  of 
another.  This  would  mean  that  a 
power  would  be  forthcoming  to  com- 
pel their  payment.  To  be  answerable 
for  them  woidd  mean  that  this  power 
resulted  from  some  relation  to  the 
debtor,  natural  or  assumed,  on  the 
part  of  the  third  party.  I  am  liable 
by  law.  I  am  answerable  by  my 
oi^'n  acts  or  self -incurred  obligations. 

"  In  geometry  we  are  not  luible  to  adopt 
the  same  paradoxical  conclusions  as  in 
alfrehra,  because  the  diagrams  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  serve  as  a  continual 
check  on  our  reasoning  powers." — Steicart, 

Accredit.      Entrust.      Dele- 
gate.    Commission.    Depute. 

These  words  express  in  common  the 
idea  of  reposing  trust  or  authority 


in  another  for  a  purpose  of  one's 
own.  The  simplest  and  most  gene- 
ral is  to  Entrust,  literally  to  place 
in  a  position  of  trust,  of  which  the 
others  are  varieties.  We  may  en- 
trust persons  with  offices,  property, 
and  even  secrets. 

"  He  (the  Lord  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth)  will  enter  into  a  severe  scrutiny  how 
we  have  employed  all  those  talents  that  He 
hath  entrusted  us  with." — Sharp, 

Accredit  is  to  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  as  one's  representative, 
and  of  showing  himself  to  be  so  in  a 
formal  and  public  manner  if  neces- 
sary, as  by  giving  him  credentials. 
It  is  a  term  of  diplomacy.  (Lat 
accreditare,  credere,  to  believe  or 
trust.) 

"  I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he  (the 
reviewer)  censures  some  things,  than  I  should 
have  been  with  unmixed  commendation,  for 
his  censure  will  (to  use  the  new  diplomatic 
term)  accredit  his  praises." — Cowper. 

It  differs  from  Delegate  (Lat. 
delegare,  to  depute)  in  being  more 
general,  and  implying  a  gi*eater  free- 
dom of  responsible  action,  while  dele- 
gate implies  a  specific  appointment 
for  a  certain  purpose,  beyond  which 
the  powers  01  the  person  delegated 
do  not  extend. 

"  This  change  from  an  immediate  state  of 
procuration  and  delegation  to  a  course  of 
acting  as  from  original  power,  is  the  way  in 
which  all  the  popular  magistracies  in  the 
world  have  been  perverted  from  their  pur- 
poses."— Burke, 

Depute  is  more  restricted  still, 
the  duty  being  more  defined  and 
pointed;  the  deputy  has  little  or 
no  discretion,  and  merely  docs  what 
the  other  is  not  present  to  do  in 
person. 

To  Commission  differs  from  de» 
pute,  in  that  the  latter  may  refer  to 
a  continuous  charge  or  vicarious 
office.  To  conimission  does  not  go 
beyond  a  single  act  or  work.  There 
is  not  so  strong  a  character  of  per- 
sonal representation  in  commission 
as  in  depute.  A  commission,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  one  of  investigation 
or  inquiry  in  the  public  int^jrest. 

"  The  assembling  of  persons  deptttcd  from 
l)«r8on8  at  great  distances  one  from  another, 
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)le  to  them  that  are  sent,  and  charge 
1  that  send." — Sir  W,  TeinitU. 

\  are  to  deny  the  sapposition  that  he 
I  was  a  prirate  person  at  that  time  of 

the  Egyptian,  but  that  he  was  even 
'onuniMwned    by    God,    Governor    of 

and,  consequently,  in  the  right  of  a 
)r,  might  revenge  the  wrong  done  to 
jects.*^— A>uM. 

CBUB.    Supervene.    Eesult. 

)  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
of  one  thing  coming  upon 
er.  In  Accbue  (Fr.  accro^Jtre, 
acereacere)  that  which  accrues 
I  bj  the  natural  tendency  of 
iuse  to  induce  it,  as  wealth 
38  from  industry,  that  is,  there 
industry  an  inherent  tendency 
»duce  wealth.  Accrue  is  also  a 
7Q  term.  It  involves  the  idea  of 
person  to  whose  benefit  or  harm 
img  accrues. 

od  men  consult  their  piety  as  little  as 
udgment  and  experience,  when  they 
the  great  and  essential  advantages  ac- 
to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the 
yet  indulge  themselves  in  peevish  or 
ate  exclamations  against  the  abuses  of 
^uniua, 

PEBYENE   (Lat.    supervenire,   to 

upon  another  thing)   expresses 

act  of    sequence  without    any 

ble   connection    of    cause    and 

but    rather    implying     that 

lecond     occurrence    came    un- 

tedly,  as  a  man  broke  his  leg  by 

1,    lever    supervened,    and    he 

Result    ixesilio^    resuUo,   to 

^  back),  on  the  other  hand,  de- 

that  the  second  occurrence  is 

might  naturally  be  anticipated 

the  first.     See  Kesult. 

8  good  will,  when  placed  on  any,  was 
d  and  rooted,  that  even  super cening 
3  which  he  had  the  greatest  detesta- 
laginable,  could  not  easily  remove  it." 
'a  Life  of  Hammond. 

!OUMuiiA.TE.     See  Heap. 
icxTBATE.    See  Exact. 
1CU8E.    See  Charge. 
;hi£ve.    See  Accomplisil 

SHXEYEBCENT.      See  ExPLOIT. 


Acknowledge.  Own.  Con- 
fess.   Avow.    See  Eeoognlze. 

To  AcKNOWLEDOB  is,  as  the  word 
expresses,  to  admit  that  one  has  know- 
ledge. Its  element  of  publicity  it  has 
in  common  with  the  otner  synonyms. 
It  d^otes  the  public  recognition  of 
certain  sorts  of  relationship,  as  to  ac- 
knowledge a  fault,  or  to  acknowledge 
a  son,  a  favour,  a  debt.  These  rela- 
tionships are  of  the  nature  of  simple 
facts,  and  stop  short  of  actual  claims 
of  property  or  possession,  which  ai'o 
expressed  by  to  Own,  as  to  own  a  son 
(Old  English  owen,  an  adjective,  as 
in  my  "  own,"  from  which  the  verb  is 
derived).  Hence,  to  own  is  the  more 
comprehensive  of  tiie  two.  It  is  to 
acknowledge  before  another  what  is 
referrible  to  oneself.  Both  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  own  commonly 
imply  some  (ie^ee  of  ignorance,  doubt, 
or  previous  concealment,  as  in  the 
case  of  faults  acknowledged  or  owned, 
which  before  were  only  imputed.  We 
acknowledge  and  own  in  cases  where 
our  evidence  supplements  the  suspicion 
of  others.  Cm  the  other  hand,  to 
Confess  (Lat.  confitear,  confesstis)  may 
be  of  some  action  of  which  the  persons 
to  whom  we  speak  may  be  absolutely 
ignorant,  as  in  the  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  a  penitent  to  a  priest.  If  the 
action  be  Known,  but  not  the  author, 
the  declaration  would  be  an  ownine 
of  it,  or  acknowledging  the  fact  c3 
one*8  authorship  of  it.  The  essence 
of  acknowledging  an  offence,  however, 
consists  in  declaring  our  own  con- 
sciousness of  it ;  so  that  we  may  ac- 
knowledge a  fault  even  after  we  nave 
been  known  and  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted it.  If  both  the  doer  and  the 
deed  were  known,  we  should  hardly 
use  the  term  confess.  Yet  a  prisoner 
is  said  to  make  a  full  confession  even 
after  he  has  been  judgedand  sentenced. 
This  is  probably  b^ause  his  confes- 
sion is  regarded  as  perfecting  the 
evidence  against  him,  or  making  his 
crime  a  matter  of  abaoltUe  knowledge. 
We  confess  actions,  we  acknowled^ 
facts,  we  own  our  participation  m 
those  facts.  It  may  be  added  that 
acknowledge  and  own  are  applied  to 
matters  01  less  grave  moment  than 
confess.    We  confess  sins  and  crimes. 
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we  acknowledge  and  own  errors,  mis- 
takes, faults,  and  minor  offences. 

"  To  acknoicledge  and  confess  our  manifold 
gins  and  wickedness."  —  Book  of  Cotmnon 
Prayer. 

'*  I  followed  Nature's  laws  and  must  avow 
I  broke  my  bonds  and  fled  the  fatal  blow." 

Dryden. 

"  *  And  now  my  dear,'  cried  she  to  me,  *  I 
will  fairly  own  that  it  was  I  that  instructed 
my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's  ad- 
dresses.' " — Goldsmith. 

To  Avow  {avover)  is  to  own,  acknow- 
ledge, or  confess  wUh  frankness.  We 
do  not  avow  what  we  are  ashamed  of ; 
but  we  avow  our  motives,  reasons, 
opinions  and  the  like  spontaneously,  as 
holding  them  to  be  right ;  we  coi:dress 
spontaneouslv,  as  a£nitting  to  be 
wrong;  we  acknowledge  and  own  what 
we  are  charged  with. 

Acquaint.    See  Inform. 

Acquaintance.  Familiarity. 
Intimacy. 

Acquaint  is  from  the  old  French 
cointf  a  fonn  of  cognitus^  kiunvn,  in 
Latin.  Acquaintance  is  that  slight 
knowledge  of  another  which  springs 
from  occasional  intercourse.  The 
word  acquaintance  has,  however,  a 
generic  force  which  may  be  modified, 
so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  slight  or  an 
intimate,  a  supemcial  or  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  persons  or  subjects, 
literature  or  authors. 

**  Contract  no  friendship,  or  eyen  acquaint- 
ance with  a  guileful  man.  He  rescmbleth 
a  coal,  which,  when  hot,  burncth  the  hand, 
and  when  cold,  blacketh  it."  —  Sir  W, 
Jones,  TVanslations. 

Familiabity  (famUiariSf  belonging 
to  the  family,  familia,  a  household)  is 
the  result  of  continued  acquaintance 
and  daily  intercourse,  which  brings  us 
in  contact  only  with  the  outside  of  a 
person's  character  and  circumstances, 
and  produces  freedom  of  demeanour 
without  any  deep  sympathy  with,  or 
close  knowledge  of  him.  Familiarity  is 
often  employed  of  such  close  acquaint- 
ance as  IS  either  barely  permissible 
morally,  or  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  society,  as  in  the  case  of 
easy  intercourse  between  persons  of 
unequal  standing. 


"  All  this  was  before  his  (Horace's)  ac- 
quaiutance  with  Maecenas,  and  his  intro- 
duction into  the  court  of  Augustus,  and 
the  familiarity  of  that  great  emperor." — 
Dryden. 

Intimacy  {intimtis,  most  close) 
implies  such  sympathjr  and  knowledge 
supported  by  friendship,  sustained  in- 
tercourse, and  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Acquaintance  and  famil- 
iarity may  be  also  used  of  facts  and 
processes  or  circumstances.  Intimacy 
IS  confined  to  persons,  though  we  say 
an  intimate  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  If  it  were  so  needful  before  the  Fall, 
when  man  was  much  more  perfect  in  him- 
self, how  much  more  is  it  needful  now, 
against  all  the  sorrows  and  casualties  of  this 
life,  to  have  an  intimate  and  speaking  helj),  a 
ready  and  reviving  associate  in  marriage." — 
Milton. 

Acquiesce.     See  Accede. 

Acquire.  Obtain.  Gain.  Win. 
Earn.    Attain.     Procure. 

To  Acquire  (acqvirere)  is  a  contin- 
uous process,  in  which  we  get  some- 
thing by  our  own  efforts  and  abilities. 
Industry  and  talent  are  commonly 
requisite  for  acquiring,  and  we  use  the 
term  of  solid  and  beneficial  results 
(but  sometimes  of  the  contrary,  as  to 
acquire  a  bad  name). 

"  No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant,  but 
step  by  step." — Barrow. 

To  Obtain  (Fr.  ohtenir,  Lat.  ohtineo) 
implies  less  of  continuousness  in  the 
efforts  to  get  the  thing  obtained,  which 
may  even  be  done  through  the  means 
of  others;  as  when  a  young  man 
o&fatnsa  valuable  appointment  through 
interest,  without  having  acquired  by 
patience  and  industry  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  position.  One  may  obtain 
bv  patience,  by  energy,  by  honour- 
able or  dishonourable  means,  by  en- 
treaty, fraud,  force,  or  luck. 

"  Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain.** 

Di-ydcn. 

Gain  (Fi\  gagner)  implies  personal 
effort,  which  has  resulted  in  the  valu- 
able or  desirable. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" — 
Bible. 
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J  acatiire  learning,  we  obtain  our 
b,  wnatever  it  may  be,  we  gain 
•ds,  distinction,  public  favour, 
iihoood,  advancement. 
Win  (Saxon  tmnnan)  is  to  gain 
the  notion  of  specific  chances 
st  us  or  against  competitors.  To 
gained  is  satisfactory',  to  have 
Is  happy  or  lucky  also.  It  may 
en  purely  lucky,  as  to  win  a  toss, 
general  gains  a  battle,  or  obtains 
Lctory  abstractedly ;  but  he  wins 
ay  as  against  his  adversary  and 
le  chances  of  war.  Hence  it 
7S  that  there  is  attached  to  the 
)f  winning  an  exercise  of  skill  or 
which  does  not  belong  by  any 
s  so  prominently  to  obtaoning, 
ng,  or  acquiring. 

id  whereas  religion  is  the  greatest 
•  of  men's  affections,  he  (Essex)  endea- 
l  to  allure  unto  him  the  Puritans  and 
ministers,  whom  the  queen  did  not  at 
e  of,  and  withal  the  Papists,  by  seeming 
J  their  afflicted  condition." —  Camden, 

Eabn  (Saxon  eamiarit  geamian) 
relative  term,  and  signifies  the 
ag  of  a  thing  by  exhibiting  such 
lount  of  qualification  as  leads  or 
es  to  it,  as  a  labourer  earns  his 
8  by  rightly  doing  the  right 
nt  of  work,  or  a  soldier  earns 
iction  or  promotion  by  doing  his 
or  by  his  bravery.  Like  acquire, 
iometimes  used  in  an  unfavour- 
sense. 

ou  then  who  are  initiated  into  the 
ries  of  the  blindfold  goddess,  inform  roe 
er  I  have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread  I 
vimcd  by  the  hazard  of  my  life  or  the 
of  my  brow." — Burke. 

Attain  (Lat.  attinere),  which  is 
as  an  intransitive  as  well  as  an 
B  verb,  indicates  a  mark  proposed 
ehand,  or  abstractedly,  which 
been  reached.  All  degrees  of 
;  are  implied  in  it,  and  sometimes 
;brt  at  all,  as,  **  he  has  attained  the 
f  forty  years."  When  used  as  an 
nsitive  verb,  it  is  commonly 
i  associated  with  some  expres- 
indicative  of  degree,  as  to  attain 
jrfection,  or  to  attain  to  a  high 
je  of  excellence. 

Tiile  we  are  curious  in  tracing  the  pro- 
of barbarism,  we  wonder  more  that 
*t8  existed  than  that  they  attained  no 
i  of  perfection." —  Waipoie, 


Pboctjbb  (Lat.  procurare)  denotes 
acquirement  thi*ough  a  careful  use  of 
means  to  the  end,  and  applies  to  such 
things  as  are  regarded  as  needful  or 
desirable  to  possess ;  so  we  should  say, 
to  obtain  honour  and  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

"  Such  dress  a»  may  enable  the  body  to 
endure  the  different  seasons,  the  most  unen- 
lightened nations  have  been  able  to  procure.** 
--Johnaon, 

Acquirement.    Acquisition. 

Both  ai'e  from  the  same  verb,acyMmr, 
to  acquire ;  but  the  former  regams  the 
process,  the  latter  the  result.  We 
say  the  acquirement  of  learning  or  good 
habits  (or  loosely,  even  bad  habits), 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  because 
when  they  denote  results,  acquisition 
is  applied  to  material  or  physical, 
acquirement  to  moral  and  intellectual, 
things.  The  ac(][uirements  of  litera- 
ture, the  acquisitions  of  fortune. 

*^  It  (the  Gospel)  is  not  confined  to  per- 
sons whose  intellectual  excellences  are 
suj)erior  to  their  neighbours,  or  who  exceed 
others  in  understanding  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  mind." —  Watts. 

"  His  cook,  an  acquisition  made  in  France, 
Might  put  a  Chloe  out  of  countenance." 

Churchill. 

Acquit.     See  Absolve. 

Acrimony.  Asperity.  Ani- 
mosity.   Tartness.    Harshness. 

Acrimony  (Lat.  acrimonia,  from 
acer,  sharp)  denotes  a  deep-seated 
bitterness  of  feeling,  which  shows  itself 
in  language  and  manner.  It  may  or 
may  not  he  personal,  and  may  be  gene- 
rally excited  by  the  recollection  of  cir- 
cumstances, as,  **  he  could  not  alludo 
to  the  event  without  acrimony."  Acri- 
mony is  the  result  of  disappointment 
or  wrong,  real  or  supposed,  or  personal 
dislike,  or  may  be  roused  by  ill-tem- 
pered disputations  and  criticisms. 
Acrimony  is  a  kind  of  habitual  bitter- 
ness of  character  showing  itself  in  small 
things.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  small  mind. 
As  a  scientific  term,  it  is  applied  to 
a  certain  character  of  the  humours 
of  the  body  or  of  plants,  which  corrodes 
other  bodies,  as  the  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  of  the  juices  of  certain  herbs; 
hence   its   secondary  meaning  of  a 
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biting  sliaipness  produced  by  an  em- 
bittered spurit. 

^*  Tliose  milks  (in  certain  plants)  have  all 
an  acrvnony,  though  one  would  think  they 
should  be  lenitive." — Baccm, 

"  Like  a  lawyer,  I  am  ready  to  support 
the  cause;  in  which  give  me  leave  to  sup- 
pose that  I  shall  be  soon  retained  with 
ardour,  and,  if  occasion  be,  with  subtelty 
and  acrimofiy." — BoUnghroke, 

Animosity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
essentially  perscmal,  it  is  an  active  and 
energetic  dislike  (Lat.  aniinosus, 
vigorous).  It  commonly  springs  from 
some  personal  or  party  feud,  as  the 
animosities  of  race  and  of  religion.  It 
is  a  violent,  iiTitable,  and  inconsiderate 
hatred. 

'*  How  apt  nature  is,  even  in  those  who 
profess  an  eminence  in  holiness,  to  raise  and 
maintain  animosities  against  those  whose 
calling  or  person  they  pretend  to  find  cause 
to  dislike."— i^ts%)  IlaU, 

Asperity  (aspery  rough)  relates 
rather  to  tJie  manner  than  to  the  dis- 
position. It  is  a  rough  way  of  dealing 
with  others,  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  kindness  of  heart,  and  is  widely 
different  therefore  f i-om  acrimony  and 
animosity,  which  are  essentially  un- 
chai*itable.  Asperity  is  opposed  to 
mildness,  as  when  a  reproof  just  in 
itself  is  conveyed  with  asperity. 

**  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  as/jerity  not 
to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has 
been  received." — Jo/inson. 

Harshness  is  much  the  samethirg 
in  English  as  asperity  derived  from 
the  Latin.  We  commonly  use  the 
term  not  of  the  manner  or  nature 
generally,  but  of  some  incidental  act 
or  word,  and  it  conveys  for  the  most 
part  the  idea  of  needless  or  unwarranted 
severity,  proceeding  from  want  of 
feeling,  as  a  harsh  observation. 

'^No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made 
than  that  of  the  harsh  and  rugged  manuei*s 
of  persons  with  whom  we  have  an  inter- 
course."— Blair, 

Tartness  is  that  slight  atmerity 
which  is  more  unbecoming  than  bitter, 
and  indicates  inconsiderateness  and 
self-conceit.  It  is  the  fault  especially 
of  some  women  and  of  childi-en.  When 
used  of  words  and  acts,  it  denotes  a 
pungent  readiness,  as  in  the  following : 


"One  jeeringly  saluted  him,  Good  mor- 
row, bishop  quondam ;  to  whom  Bonner  as 
tartly  replied,  Good  morrow,  knave  sem^ier." 
— Fuller, 

Act.    See  Operate. 
Act.    Action.     Deed. 

Act  and  Deed  are  etymologically 
almost  the  same  thing,  act  [actum, 
ayere)  meaning  deed  (or  thing  done). 
They  are,  however,  viewed  from 
different  points.  The  deed  is  the 
simple  result,  viewed  as  it  were 
historically ;  the  act  is  the  result 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  power 
and  will  of  the  doer.  Deeds  are 
good  or  bad;  acts  are  voluntary  or 
involuntary.  In  many  cases  action 
and  act  are  convertible,  but  some  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  observable. 
Act  is  never  used  of  things  mechan- 
ical; when  so  used,  action  is  equiva- 
lent to  mechanical  movement,  as  the 
action  of  a  steam-engine.  An  act  is 
the  simple  exertion  of  physical  or 
mental  power;  an  action  is  a  com- 
plex exertion  of  the  same,  and  is  more 
continuous,  and  occupies  more  time. 
To  poke  the  fire  is  an  act ;  to  recon- 
cile friends  who  have  quaiTclled  is 
a  praiseworthy  action.  Hence  the 
action  often  comprises  several  acta 
under  itself  which  go  to  make  it  up. 
The  act  emanates  simply  from  power. 
The  action  involves  the  mode  in  which 
the  power  is  exercised.  Momentary 
intentions  and  impulses  show  them- 
selves in  acts,  especially  hasty  deci- 
sions in  rash  acts;  but,  as  the  life 
and  character  of  a  man,  such  are  his 
actions.  When  we  speak  of  the  moral 
character,  or  of  any  quality  as  specifi- 
cally manifesting  itself  in  something 
done,  we  use  the  tenn  act,  not  action. 
So  generally,  good  or  bad  actions; 
but  specifically,  an  act  of  faith,  of 
charity,  of  prudence,  of  f oUy,  of 
desperation. 

"  Tis  a  rule  that  great  designs  of  state 
should  be  mysterious  till  they  come  to  the 
very  act  of  performance,  and  then  they 
should  turn  to  performance." — IIouvll. 

"  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by 
Him  actions  are  weighed." — BiOle, 

A  deed  is  the  result  of  an  act,  or 
an  act  regarded  externally  in  its 
issues  and  consequences,  and  with 
reference    to    what    is   visible    and 
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)le  about  it.     It  is  remarkable 
tbe  acts  of  bodies  or  comma- 
are  not  called  deeds,   which 
J  to  individuals  only.    In  many 
act  and  deed  may  be  used  inter- 
:eably.    Yet  it  is  no  tautology 
r.  This  is  my  act  and  deed.     It 
'  act  so  far  as  I  myself  and  no 
does  it.    It  is  my  deed,  inas- 
as  the  thing  is  completed  in 
GUid  validity. 

monarch,    blinded     with    desire    of 
ialth, 

\  steel  inrades  his  brother's  life   by 
ealth; 
re  the  sacred  altar  made  him  bleed, 

long  from  her  concealed   the   cruel 
'.dT  Dryden. 

noN.      See    Attitude    and 
nvE.    See  Busy  and  Deli- 


nviTY.      See    Energy   and 

rN£8& 

X)B.    Player.    Performer, 
hese,  Pebfobmeb  is  the  least 

c,  inasmuch  as  the  performaace 
e  not  of  a  dramatic  character 
as  a  performer  on  a  musical 
ment.    {See  Accomplish.) 

s  usual,  1  believe,  to  thank  the  per- 
in  a  new  play  for  the  exertion  of 
v^eral  abilities.'' — Shrridan. 

difference  between  Actor  and 

IB  is  that  the  latter  is  incom> 

{  with  high  art.     So  we  should 

actor  of  celebrity,  a  strolling 

A  player  is  essentially  pro- 

b1,  and  acts  for  hire ;  an  actor 

exhibit  his  talent  in  private 
cals,  or  for  mere  love  of  the 
lence  when  persons  perform, 
were,  insincere  parts  on  the 
4  life,  professing  what  they  do 
1,  or  dissembling  for  their  own 
re  call  them  actorsy  not  players. 

following  the  poet  purposely 
le  lower  word — 

"  AH  the  world's  a  stage, 
the  men  and  women  merely /y/ayrrs." 

Shakespeare, 
the  following — 
a  dull  actor,  now  1  have  forgot  my 

am  out  even  to  a  full  disgrnce." 

S^^ake$peare, 


Actual.  True.  Positive. 
Veritable.    Beal.     Certain. 

Of  these.  True  is  the  simplest 
(Saxon  treowe),  and  Yebitablb  ex- 
presses, in  a  more  learned  way  {Veritas, 
tinith),  that  which  may  be  ascertained 
to  he  true  on  in<juiry  or  evidence,  as 
opposed  to  the  feigned.  Truth  is  ex- 
pressed whenever  subject  and  pre- 
dicate are  rightly  imited  in  an  affirm- 
ative or  negative  proposition. 

'*  Our  ideas  being  nothing  but  bare  appear- 
ances or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot 
properly  and  simply  in  themselves  be  said 
to  be  irae  or  false,  no  more  than  a  single 
name  of  anything  can  be  said  to  be  true  or 
false.** — Locke, 

The  use  of  veritable  is  a  little 
strained  on  purpose  in  the  following — 

"  This  emperor  was  so  wise  in  all  things, 
that  among  them  that  were  merry  he  was  of 
great  mirth ;  and  in  verities  he  was  very 
veritable," — Ooiden  Book, 

More  simply  in  this — 

"  Where  the  real  works  of  nature  or  cen- 
tahle  acts  of  story  are  to  be  described,  digres- 
sions are  aberrations.**  —  Broan's  Vulgar 
Errors^ 

Positiye  implies  that  the  truth  is 
so  ascertained  as  to  exclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  or  question,  being  a 
matter  of  demonstration,  as  distinct 
from  inference  (ponere,  pogituSf  to  lay 
down).  Actual  belongs  to  that  whicn 
has  passed  out  of  the  state  of  mere 
probability  or  possibility.  As  a  term 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  it  was 
opposed  to  potentiaL  It  is  the  coti- 
ceivable  realized.  As  actual  is  opposed 
to  possible,  probable,  or  conceivable, 
true  to  false,  positive  to  dubious,  or 
illative  and  veritable  to  supposititious, 
so  Real  is  opposed  to  imaginary. 
It  belong  to  that  which  has  an  ex- 
istence of  its  own,  and  not  only  such 
as  our  fancy  might  attribute  to  it. 
That  is  Cebtain  of  which  the  neces- 
sary cause  has  happened  or  will  hap- 
pen. The  cause  being  ascertained,  the 
effect  is  certain.  Hence,  unlike  the 
rest,  it  may  be  predicated  of  that 
which  has  not  yet  occurred;  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to-morrow  is  certain, 
that  is,  follows  from  the  knowledge 
or  experience  which  we  possess.  Cer- 
tainty is  the  subjective  lorm  of  truth, 
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the  recognition  of  a  thing  as  sure. 

(See  SxJEE.) 

*'  How  insensibly  old  age  steals  on^  and 
how  often  it  is  actually  arrived  before  we 
suspect  it." — Cotoper. 

"  Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exception." 

Shakespeare, 

"  Our  simple  ideas  are  all  real.  All  agree 
to  the  reality  of  things." — Locke. 

"  I  hope  before  I  have  done  to  make  it 
evident  that  this  way  of  certainty  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  ideas  goes  a  little 
farther  than  bare  imagination;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  appear  that  all  the  certainty 
of  general  truths  a  man  has  lies  in  nothing 
else." — Locke. 

*^  That  something  has  really  existed  from 
eternity  is  one  of  the  ccrtainest  and  most 
evident  truths  in  the  world,  acknowledged 
by  all  men  and  disputed  by  none." — Clarke. 

Actuate.    Impel.    Induce. 

Actuate  (Lat.  actus,  an  impulse) 
refers  to  such  motives  as  are  felt  to 
be  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  a  line  of 
conduct.  It  involves  a  deliberate 
choice  of  action,  whatever  the  nature 
of  such  action  may  be. 

"  He  that  studies  to  represent  one  of 
known  and  eminent  merit  to  be  a  mere  fool 
and  an  idiot,  gives  himself  the  lie,  and  be- 
trays that  he  is  either  actuated  with  envy 
or  corrupted  by  a  faction." — Bentley, 

To  Impel  {inweUere,  to  drive  on) 
expresses  rather  the  involuntary  yield- 
ing to  a  force  irresistible  or  unresisted, 
as  to  be  impelled  by  passion  or_  by 
threats. 

*^  A  bloodhound  train,  by  Rapine's  lust  tm- 
pelled**  Falconer. 

Induce  {indiicere,  to  lead  on)  ex- 
presses a  milder  constraint,  and  such 
as  results  from  reason,  judgment,  or 
persuasion,  as  one  may  be  induced 
to  do  so  and  so  by  a  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  case.  It  is 
applicable  not  only  to  matters  of  prac- 
tical preference,  but  also  to  mental 
action,  as  to  be  induced  to  expect, 
hope,  or  believe  something;  while 
impel  and  actuate  belong  only  to 
courses  of  conduct  practicsdly. 

"  Offer  a  man  a  gratuity  for  doing  any- 
thing, for  seizing,  for  example,  an  offender, 
he  is  not  obliged  by  your  oifer  to  do  it. 
Nor  would  he  say   he  is,   though   he  may 


be     inducedj     persuaded,     prevailed     upon, 
tempted." — Paley. 

Acute.  Keen.  Shrewd.  Sa- 
gacious.   Sharp.    See  Keen. 

Sharp  and  Acute  are  much  the 
same  {acutus,  aeuo,  to  sharpen).  Sharp 
(Saxon,  scearp)  expresses  the  lowest 
order  of  human  <]uickness  of  percep- 
tion, like  the  ammal*s ;  while  acute 
expresses  sharpness  of  observation 
and  understanding.  Keen  (Saxon, 
eene)  belongs  more  to  sensation  or 
quick  perception  of  things,  as  a  keen 
insight  into  the  nature  of  a  case, 
or  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Sharp,  acute,  and  keen  are  employed 
of  matters  of  pure  sensation,  or  in 
which  the  idea  of  mental  perception 
is  entirely  subordinate,  as  sharp  pain, 
acute  disease,  a  keen  sense  of  &ame ; 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
former  belong  more  naturally  to  phy- 
sical, the  last  to  moral  pain. 

'^  Many  other  things  belong  to  the  mate- 
rial world,  wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers 
have  not  yet  obtained  clear  ideas." —  Watts. 

"  Chijsippus,  the  acutest  of  all  the  Stoics, 
was  at  first  a  racer." — Bentley. 

"  Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect ; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect.** 

Dryden, 

Shrewd  is  originally  the  perfect 
participle  of  the  verb  to  shrew,  and 
has  passed  through  several  meanings 
before  reaching  its  present.  It  signi- 
fied first,  disposed  to  scold,  then  to 
find  fault,  and  lastly  to  be  critical 
or  discerning.  It  still  savours  of  its 
origin,  and  the  shrewd  person  is  he 
who  is  practically  clever  at  analyzing 
motives,  and  accounting  for  conduct 
by  a  kind  of  intuitive  power.  Saqa- 
cious  {sagax)  is  less  objective,  and 
has  less  to  do  with  others  and  more 
with  oneself.  It  is  a  higher  quality, 
involving  practical  wis£>m  of  con- 
duct, the  manifestation  of  certain 
faculties  of  practical  understanding 
inherent  in  the  nature.  Sagacity  is 
practical  intelligence.  It  is  penetra- 
tive and  separative,  but,  unlike  shrewd- 
ness, goes  on  from  perception  and 
discrimination  to  action.  It  detects 
the  hidden,  unravels  the  complicated, 
tracks  the  intricate,  solves  tne  diffi- 
cult, elucidates  the  obscure. 
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me  of  the  observers  on  board  the  Cen- 
shrewdly  suspected  from  the  appear- 
r  his  armour,  that  instead  of  steel  it 
ily  composed  of  a  particular  kind  of 
ing  paper." — An9on*8  Voyages. 

ijoickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these 
tediate  ideas  (that  shall  discover  the 
lent  or  disagi'eement  of  any  other),  and 
\j  them  right  is,  I  suppose,  that  which 
>d  sagacity  "— Locke, 


>AGE. 
>AFr. 


See  Proverb. 
SeeYvn. 


Annex.    Append. 

Add  (Lat.  addere)  is  simply  to 
ae  thing  to  another,  and  is  appli- 
both  to  number  and  quantity, 
process  of  addition  presupposes 
serial  mass,  a  numerical  sum,  or 
deal  aggregate,  as  to  add  to  a 
of  gold,  or  to  two  hundred,  6r  to 
onuort  and  happiness  of  man- 

1  the  praises  and    commendations   of 
lole  world  can  add  no  more  to  the  real 
trinsic  value  of  a  man  than  they  can 
his  stature.** — Stcift 

Annex  {annecierey  annexum,  to 
r  bind  together)  is  not  used  of 
>er,  and  implies  the  inferiority, 
"dination,  or  relative  smallness 
e  thing  annexed,  as  a  province 
L  empire,  or  a  condition  to  a 
>.    The  term^wears  a  legal  air. 

ith  regard  to  the  other  adjacent 
»  which  are  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Britain,  some  of  them  are  comprised 
I  some  neighbouring  county,  and  are 
ore  to  be  looked  upon  as  annexed  to  the 
r  island,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
id." — Blackstone. 

Append  (Lat.  appendere)  is  to 
n  such  away  that  tne  purpose  of 
o  which  it  is  joined  may  be  more 

answered.  It  implies  a  poste- 
y  of  relationship,  and  may  even 
le  result  of  after-thought.  The 
*  case  is  more  distinctly  expressed 
tbjain;  but  append  admits,  as 
in  does  not,  of  a  purely  physical 
cation.     We  may  append  a  seal 

watch-chain,  or  a  codicil  to  a 
>r  a  clause  to  a  document,  which 
have  a  modifying  force  in  ampli- 
on  or  restriction. 

lere  is  a  further  purpose  appended  to 
imary  one.**—/,  lay  lor. 


Address.  See  Dexterity  and 
Tact. 

Address.  Speech.  Oration. 
Haranque. 

Of  these.  Address  (Lat.  ad  and 
dirigere,  to  direct)  derives  a  spe- 
cific character  yrom  the  character  of 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is 
made.  This  may  be  an  individual  or 
an  assembly.  The  address  may  be 
purely  spoken,  or  read,  or  written; 
and  recognizes  a  peculiar  capacity  in 
the  object  of  the  address.  It  is  a 
formal  statement  in  reference  to  some 
subject  or  occasion.  The  address 
should  be  appropriate,  clear,  and 
tempered  fo  the  quality,  character, 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons 
addressed,  whose  attention  it  is  de- 
sired to  interest.  It  must  not  be 
wanting  in  tact,  or  tedious  in  length ; 
nor  over  elaborate  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  flippant  on  the  other ;  respectful, 
yet  truthful  and  without  f ulsomeness. 
It  is  the  generic  term  under  which 
the  others  are  comprised,  so  that  the 
term  is  often  used  of  the  modey  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  address. 
"  See,  they  approach. 
This  grove  shall  shroud  me  till  they  cease 

their  strain, 
Then   rU   address  them  with   some  feigned 

t^le.**  Mason. 

A  Speech  is  essentially  unwritten, 
and  is  a  kind  of  unwritten  disserta- 
tion upon  some  stibject  to  which  it  owes 
its  unityj  without  being  specifically 
directed  to  any  person,  but  only 
uttered  in  their  hearing,  as  beaiing 
upon  topics  of  common  interest  t^ 
speaker  and  hearer.  It  should  be 
ready,  fluent,  neat.  In  the  case  of 
speeches  in  Parliament,  the  speech 
sometimes  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an 
oration ;  on  the  other  hand,  speeches 
from  the  hustings  are  commonly 
harangues. 

"  Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches 
and  actions  is  with  justice  and  delicacv 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act. ' 
— Addison. 

In  a  play,  a  set  form  of  words  of 
some  length  is  called  generally  a 
speech,  even  though  it  should  l>e  a 
soliloquy.  An  address  always  implies 
some  other  to  whom  the  address  is 
made. 

D  2 
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An  Oeation  {oraiio)  is  a  formal 
public  speech,  laying  claim  to  a  lofty 
and  refined  chara<;ter,  being  neces- 
sarily, what  speeches  are  occasion- 
ally, the  result  of  premeditation  and 
study,  which  is  only  due  to  its  gravity 
and  dignity,  for  the  term  is  applied, 
not  like  speech,  to  ordinary,  but  only 
to  extraordinary  occasions  of  rheto- 
rical effort. 

"  And  after  the  procession,  the  king  him- 
self remaining  seated  in  the  quire,  the  Lord 
Archbishop,  u[»on  the  grace  of  the  quire, 
made  a  long  oration." -^liacon. 

Habanques  (Ft.  harangue,  pos- 
sibly connected  with  ring)  are  such 
speeches  as  have  for  their  object  the 
raising  of  the  feelings,  or  the  giving 
vent  to  them,  and  so  are  not  subject 
to  the  rules  of  an  oration,  but  admit 
of  any  style,  however  discursive,  and 
are  unti*ammelled  by  the  laws  of  taste. 
They  are  modes  of  address  often  re- 
sorted to  on  occasions  when  orations 
would  be  thrown  away  or  unlistened  to. 

"  The  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
had  in  so  many  books  of  his  own  endea- 
voured to  haraiujue  up  the  nation  into  fury 
against  tender  consciences." — Marvel. 

Adduce.  Alleqe.  Assign. 
Advance. 

Adduce  (addticere,  to  lead  to)  is 
simply  to  bring  in  what  generally 
hears  upon  a  statement  or  a  case  to 
be  established,  as  an  argument,  a 
quotation,  or  even,  absti*actedly,  a 
consideration. 

"  The  price  had,  it  seems,  before  the  tax, 
>>ocn  a  mono[)oly  price,  and  the  argument 
mll'iced  to  show  that  sugar  was  an  improper 
subject  of  tiixation  demonstrated,  perhajw, 
that  it  was  a  i»roi>er  one." — Adam  Smith, 

To  Allege  (Fr.  alleguer,  Lat.  aU 
leaare)  is  to  bring  forward  something 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  plen.  ex- 
cuse, or  justificatiatif  and  therefore 
implies  some  kind  of  antecedent 
charge  or  burden  of  proof. 

"  Courageous  chief  I 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou 

To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive." 

jMifton. 

To  Assign  (Lat.  asslgnnre)  is  spe- 
cifically to  point  out  something  by- 


way  of  cause,   origin,   or  account  to 
another. 

"  The  only  adequate  and  nssujnahir  reason 
of  the  difference  is,  that  the  latter  have  a 
source  to  draw  from  which  was  unknown  to 
the  former." — JUshop  Porteus. 

To  Advance  (Fr.  avaneer,  avarU, 
ah  aivte)  is  voluntarily  to  put  forward 
something  against  whicn  we  chal- 
lenge argument,  and  which  we  are 
prepared  to  defend.  In  argumenta- 
tive attack  we  advance,  in  defence  we 
allege. 

"  I  have  heard  of  one  that  having  advanced 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosoj)hy,  re- 
fused to  see  the  exi)eriments  by  which  they 
were  confuted." — Jo^nison, 

Adequate.  Sufficient.  Com- 
petent. Proportionate.  Com- 
mensurate. 

Adequate  (Lat.  adasquatus,  cpqutu, 
equal)  means  literally  made  equal  to, 
or  brought  to  the  level  of  another 
thing.  It  expresses  the  equalisation, 
not  of  quantities,  but  of  forces,  powers, 
or  resources.  It  is  the  coming  up  to 
some  mental  or  ideal  requirement  in 
reference  to  a  practical,  iiUellectiuil,  or 
moral  standard, 

**  To  fear  God,  that  is  wisdom,  that  is  is 
the  proper  and  adequate  wisdom  suitable  to 
human  nature  and  to  the  condition  of  man- 
kind."—//afe. 

Sufficient  (Lat.  sufficere)  bears 
reference  to  some  pre-existent  demand, 
or  some  future  purpose,  or  both,  which 
the  sufficient  is  enough  to  meet  or 
supply. 

**  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of."—^i6fe. 

Competent  {compeiere,  to  be  able) 
is  used  of  mental  endowments  and 
attainments,  or  of  personal  qualifica- 
tions or  attributes,  as  a  competent 
person,  a  competent  knowledge.  Pro- 
portionate (Fr.  proportion,  LoLt.  pro- 
portio)  is  not  necessarily  personal, 
and  indicates  the  just  relationship  of 
one  thing  to  another  in  magnitudes 
quantity,  or  power.  Commensu- 
rate {con  and  mensura,  measure)  ex- 
presses a  coincidence  or  equality  in 
measure  or  extent  of  a  fi-xed  charac- 
ter, while  proportionate  might  denote 
a  concurrent  relationship,  according  to 
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stances,  which  may  make  it 
e.  Proportionate  is  equally 
.ble    to     physical    and    moral 

while  to  use  commensurate  of 
y  of  length  or  space  would  be 
and  pedantic.  The  idea  of  pro- 
1  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
(nsuration.  In  the  commensu- 
ere  are  only  two  terms,  in  the 
tionate  there  are  at  least  three, 
•8  four.  A  is  commensurate 
•.  But,  in  proportion,  as  A  is 
o  is  C,  or  as  A  is  to  B,  so  is  B 
or  as  A  is  to  B,  so  is  C  to  D. 
rtion  presupposes  a  rule  of  re- 
hip.  Commensurateness  only 
>,  as  it  were,  a  geometrical  co- 
ice.  The  rental  of  a  man's 
is  commensurate  with  his  in- 
would  mean  that  all  his  income 
o  pay  his  rent.  His  rent  is  in 
tion  to  his  income,  presupposes 
that  what  a  man  pays  in  rent 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  portion 

income.  Hence,  in  commen- 
ness,  there  is  no  idea  but  that 
ality;  in  proportion  there  is 
F  division  and  distribution  also. 

ire  is,  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal 
lich  may  not  be  competently  learned 
jigliflh  language." — Idler, 

let  hb  be  sure  then  our  confidence, 
iiroB  to  heaven,  improve  not  above 
oroportion^  that  we  preserve  this 
try  of  the  parts  of  grace;  that  our 
6  but  commensurate  to  our  sincerity, 
ingness  to  our  duty." — JIaminond. 

HERE.    See  Cleave. 

BERENT.  Follower.  Par- 
.     Disciple. 

these,  the  simple  word  Fol- 
R  expresses  one  who  follows 
sr  in  a  capacity  of  common 
lination,  as  in  the  case  of  Fal- 
md  his  followers.  Afterwards 
lo  follows  parties,  or  principles, 
^llower  of  the  creed  of  Mahomet, 
>wer  of  Calvin,  a  follower  of  the 
nes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
.  the  follower  is  such  in  conse- 
e  of  an  inherent  belief  in  the 

or  right  of  such  doctrines  or 
pies,  he  becomes  a  Disciple 
V,  to  learn),  as  learning  or 
g  learnt  to  believe  in  them. 
DHERENT  [adhudrere,  to  stick  to) 


manifests  his  attachment  in  a  public 
way,  and  the  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed of  those  who  openly  support 
persons  or  causes.  Partizan  indi- 
cates more  strongly  such  an  attach- 
ment to  a  cause  or  to  opinions  as  leads 
to  an  attachment  to  uiose  who  hold 
them.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
lationship  of  disciples  in  an  energetic 
and  exclusive  degree,  and  is  com- 
monly taken  to  involve  an  excessive 
or  one-sided  attachment  to  a  party 
or  cause. 

"  Luther  and  his  adherents  hold  this  heresy, 
that  all  holy  order  is  nothing." — Sir  T,  More, 

"  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows," 

Hudibras, 

"The  monarchic  and  aristocrat ical  and 
popuh»r  partiznns  have  been  jointly  laying 
their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  government,  and 
have  in  their  turn  proved  each  other  absurd 
and  inconvenient." — Burke, 

"  We  arc  not  the  disciples  of  Voltaire." — 
Bnrke, 

Adjacent.    See  Contiguous. 
Adjective.    See  Epithet. 
Adjoining.     See  Contiguous. 
Adjourn.     See  Pim)rogue. 
Adjure.    See  Implore. 

Adjust.  Arrange.  Accommo- 
date.   Adapt. 

Adjust  is  to  set  right  (Fr.  juste, 
straight,  right).  Hence  the  word  im- 
plies some  relative  order,  shape,  or 
standard,  to  which  matters  have  to 
be  brought,  or  some  antecedent  con- 
dition of  inherent  fitness,  to  which 
they  have  to  be  reduced.  To  Adapt, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  modify  or 
alter,  so  as  to  suit  some  external 
object  or  purpose  {ad  and  aptus, 
fit).  Arrange  (Fr.  arranger)  is  to 
place  in  an  orderly  condition.  Ar- 
rangement is  the  exercise  of  free 
will,  choice,  taste,  or  judgment  in 
establishing  the  collocation  of  many 
objects,  physicoi  or  ideal,  in  subser- 
viency to  those  principles.  It  is  an 
action  involving  juxtaposition  and 
separation  of  many  things,  and  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  practical  effi- 
ciency and  availableness,  for  scientific 
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precision,  or  pleasurable  effect,  or  any 
other  such  cause. 

Accommodate  {ad,  con,  and  modus, 
a  limit,  or  measure)  is  to  bring  one  or 
more  things  into  conformity  with  one 
or  more  others.  Like  adapt,  accom- 
modate implies  a  modification  to 
meet  a  required  end ;  but  as  the  end 
of  adaptation  is  an  external  purpose, 
so  that  of  accommodate  is  mtemal 
convenience  and  harmony  or  fitness 
of  affairs  or  parts  one  with  another, 
80  as  to  make  them  square.  We  ac- 
commodate when  we  make  one  thing 
supply  what  the  other  demands,  as 
to  accommodate  an  event  to  a  pro- 
phecy. 

"  The  progressive  action  depends  for  Its 
success  upon  the  nicest  and  minutest  adjust" 
ment  of  the  parts  concerned." — Paley, 

**  In  vain  you  attempt  to  regulate  your 
expense,  if  into  your  amusements  or  your 
society  disoi-der  has  crept.  You  hare  ad-» 
niitted  a  principle  of  confusion,  which  will 
defeat  all  your  plans,  and  perplex  and  en- 
tangle what  you  sought  to  arrange." — Blair, 

*'  It  is  not  the  endeavour  of  Moses  or  the 
prophets  to  discover  any  mathematical  or 
philosophical  subtleties,  but  rather  to  accotiu 
inodate  themselves  to  vulgar  capacities." — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

"  1  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  country, 
as  the  language  of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  words  and 
an  enemy  to  loquacity." — Spectator, 

Admini3tbation.    See  Charge. 
Admit.    Beceive. 

When  employed  in  reference  to  per- 
sons, the  essential  difference  in  usage 
between  these  words  is,  that  the 
former  does  not  imply  what  the  latter 
docs,  a  close  connection  with  self  as 
the  result  of  the  process.  To  Admit 
is  to  open  an  entrance  to  another 
(admittere),  to  Keceiye  is  #0  to  open 
it  that  he  is  brought  into  a  peculiar 
personal  relationship  as  the  result  of 
it  {recipere,  re  and  capere,  to  take), 
I  may  admit  a  person  into  a  public 
building,  but  I  receive  him  into  my 
own  house.  Hence  to  receive  implies 
a  more  distinct  exercise  of  the  will. 
I  admit  him  into  my  house,  that  is,  I 
do  not  refuse  him  entrance ;  I  receive 
him,  that  is,  I  make  him  feel  that  he 
is  welcome.    Both  admit  and  receive 


are,  however,  applicable  to  merely 
physical  objects  and  processes.  Yet 
the  same  analogy  is  preserved  in  that 
case.  Admit  only  involves  the  ab- 
sence of  obstruction  or  exclusion, 
receive,  an  adaptation  between  the 
two  objects.  Tms  difference  is  exem- 
plified in  the  following  sentence  of 
Locke: — 

**■  There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admii- 
tance  only  through  one  sense  which  b  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  receive  them." 

Admit.    Allow.    Grant. 

Of  these  terms  as  they  r^ard 
matters  of  speculation  and  argument, 
to  Grant  (Old  English  ^aunt)  is 
strongly  relative,  and  denotes  such  a 
concession  as  benefits  or  strengthens 
the  position  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
made.  To  Admit  is  abstract,  and 
refers  genercdly  to  the  propriety,  truth, 
or  justice  of  what  is  conceded. 
The  concession  is  the  result  of  the 
force  of  persuasion,  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  deny.  To  AxLOW  (aUo^ 
care  and  aUaudare)  indicates  for  the 
most  part  a  reserved  concession,  where 
what  IS  granted  may  even  be  accom- 
panied by  a  refusal  to  grant  some- 
thing else,  as  to  allow  the  truth  of  a 
remark,  but  to  deny  its  apnlicability 
to  the  present  case.  Indeed,  to  allow 
may  be  negative,  to  admit  is  positive. 
I  admit  what  I  cannot  deny.  I  allow 
what  ought  in  fairness  to  be  granted. 
Logical  necessity  compels  me  to 
admit.  Argumentative  honesty  re- 
quires that  1  should  allow.  Admit 
implies  what  is  due  to  the  case,  allow 
to  him  who  argues  it  as  a  claim. 

**  Even  a  real  miracle  cannot  be  €uhnitifd 
as  such,  or  carry  any  conviction  to  those 
who  are  not  assured  that  the  event  is  con- 
tradictory to  thA  course  of  nature." — JPor- 
mer. 

**The    ruin'd  spendthrifl,   now   no   longer 
proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims 
allowed"  Goldsmith. 

There  is  more  freedom  and  volunt- 
ariness in  grant  than  in  either  allow 
or  admit.  So  that  the  term  com- 
monly refers  to  such  concession  as  is 
antecedent  to  all  argument  whatever, 
as  in  the  following — 

"  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted 
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mortality  of  the  sonl  is  snfB- 
•lished  by  other  arguments." — 

ANCE.    Admission. 

,  Abmittakce  refers  more 
he  mere  act  of  allowing  to 
•MISSION  in  a  moral  sense 
eption  with  some  sort  of 
iience  admittance  is  com- 
ply local,  as  to  grant  a 
nuttance  to  a  building, 
commonly  bears  the  mean- 
jfht  of  amnittance,  or  the 
3manding  an  entrance.  It 
i  of  admission  which  pro- 
Imittance.  The  admittance 
o  an  apartment.  The  ad- 
the  truth  of  a  charge. 

•olish  virgins  who  watched  not, 
trimmed  their  lamps,  but  went 
buy  oil  when  the  bridegroom 
served  that  they  found  no  more 
pittance  than  if  they  had  been 
**— Clarke. 

>p8  are  made  in  form  and  order 

been  ever,  by  free  election  of 

by  consecration  of  the   arch- 

tther  three  bishops,  and  by  the 

the  prince.** "  Bishop  Jewel, 

8H.    Advise.    Caution. 


3H  (Lat.  admonere)  respects 
rOnduct,  and  is  the  act  of  a 
It  bears  reference  to  some- 
i  in  the  past,  or  likely  to 
lone,  thus  in  sense  closely 
ft  censure,  and  to  some- 
likely  to  be  done  in  the 
m  which  the  person  ad- 
9  sought  to  be  k^t ;  thus 
g  to  warning.  The  per- 
ssion  of  authoritatiye  ad- 
utes  admonition. 

ng  been  charged  by  one  part  of 
n  the  other,  that  they  will  not 
;hat  counsel  and  instruction  are 
own  away,  and  that  in  defiance 
lition  and  example,  all  claim  the 
)6e  their  own  measures  and  to 
•  own  lives." — Adventurer. 

(Fr.  aviaer,  Lat.  advidere) 
ence  solely  to  thefuiurey  and 
1  its  effects,  as  admonish  is 
dproTnpts  rcUher  than  deters. 

on  who  pretends  to  advise  does, 
ular,  exercise  a  superiority  over 


us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it  but 
that  in  comparing  us  with  himself  he  thinks 
us  defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our 
understanding;  for  these  reasons  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable." — Spectator. 

To  Warn  (Saxon  wamian)  bears 
simply  upon  the  hurtful,  as  a  possible 
event  of  the  future,  and  not  upon  the 
past ;  and  upon  the  moral  only  so  far 
as  it  is  prudent.  Caution  (Lat. 
cavere,  to  beware,  cautus)  is  less  posi- 
tive than  warn,  which  is  a  simpler  and 
more  matter-of-fact  word.  So  we 
mi^ht  caution  another  aWst 
probable  inconvenience  arising  m>m  a 
certain  step,  and  warn  him  against 
certain  evu  accruing  from  it.  In 
caution  we  draw  the  attention  of 
another  mainly  to  his  own  conduct,  in 
warning  mainly  to  certain  perils  or 
injuries  external  to  himself.  Admoni- 
tions come  only  from  persons,  but 
events  may  serve  as  cautions  and 
warnings ;  for  admonition  enters  more 
into  the  moral  reasons  of  things. 
Advice  considers  the  interests  of 
others.  We  caution  against  acts. 
We  warn  against  dangers. 

^^  Cautioning  us  to  take  heed  lest  we  be 
overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness. " — TUlotson. 

"  As  two  broad  beacons  set  in  open  fields 
Send  forth  their  fiames  far  off  to  every 

shire. 
And  warning  give  that  enemies  conspire. 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade, 
So  fiam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous 

ire."  Spenser, 

Adore.  Beverence.  Beyere. 
Venerate.    Worship. 

Adore  (ocZorare)  expresses  primarily 
the  honour  which  is  paid  to  a  divine 
Being  whose  superhuman  power  con- 
stitutes it  an  object  of  prayer.  It  is 
by  an  exaggerated  metaphor  that  the 
term  is  employed  to  designate  the 
warmest  devotion  te  other  persons  or 
objects.  It  involves  a  higher  and  more 
purely  intellectual  estimate  of  its 
object  than  worship,  which  is  also  more 
purely  external.  So  the  lowest  forms 
of  religion  consist  in  the  worship  of 
material  objects,  while  the  highest 
consists  in  the  sincere  and  intelligent 
adoration  of  the  one  supreme  &od. 
It  is  a  conception  of  power  which  leads 
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to  worship,  of  purity  also  which  loads 
to  adoration.  We  adore  Grod  for  His 
perfection.  We  adore  the  creature  in 
spite  of  its  imperfections.  We  adore 
when  we  pay  tlie  tribute  of  divine  ad- 
miration as  to  a  being  of  a  higher 
nature.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  no  more  than  the  fervent  love 
of  an  inferior,  as  good  princes  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  adored  by  their 
subjects.  Adoration  of  God  is  pri- 
marily the  rendering  to  Him  the 
homage  of  reason,  which,  however,  so 
naturally  expresses  itself  in  outward 
homage  that  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  to  express  this  directly. 

"  Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adoration  at  His  feet  I  fell 
Submiss."  Milton. 

To  Beyebekce  (Lat.  reverentia)  is 
to  pay  that  homaee  which  is  due  to 
inherent  sanctity  of  character,  whether 
divine  or  human,  and  is  the  m<>re 
external  manifestation  of  that  feeling 
which  is  expressed  by  revere.  Between 
reverenceajid  Venerate  (Lat.rencrflri) 
there  seems  to  be  this  difference,  that 
the  object  of  veneration  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  ourselves  as  the  object 
of  reverence ;  that  is,  there  is  more 
of  worahip  in  reverence,  as  of  the  name 
of  Grod,  and  more  of  esteem  in  vene- 
ration, as  of  the  good  and  aged. 
W0E8HIP  (Eng.  worth,  worth-ship)  is 
a  word  which  has  fi;one  through  many 
degrees  of  meaning,  from  that  of 
paying  respect,  as  in  the  title  worship- 
ful, to  that  of  rendering  divine  honoui*s. 
It  is  now  confined  to  the  latter  sense, 
and  to  the  external  character  ref  ciTcd 
to  above.  Revere  is  more  intimate  to 
the  feelings,  and  may  denote  what  is 
preserved  as  sacred  in  the  mind,  inde- 
pendently of  any  signs  of  respect  at 
all,  as  to  revere  the  memory  of  a  friend. 
It  is  possible  to  reverence  even 
materisd  objects  for  the  sake  of  thosa 
persons  to  whom  thejr  have  bolonjjL'd 
or  those  persons  or  things  with  which 
they  have  l>een  closely  associated. 

**  The  Jews  made  him  an  object  of  terror 
more  than  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  their 
religion  was  a  system  of  the  rankest  supersti- 
tion, for  nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
what  St.  Austin  quotes  somewhere  from 
.Vario  that  they  who  are  religious  revere^  and 
Xhe  superstitious  fear,  God." — Boliiujbroke, 


**  Veneration  is  a  higher  degree  of  respect, 
in  which  the  mind  seems  to  be  more  forcibly 
struck  with  wisdom  connected  with  the 
sterner  virtues.  Hence,  we  speak  of  cha- 
racters which  are  more  venerable  than 
amiable." — Cogan. 

*'  Thon  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." — £U^. 

Adobn.  Decorate.  Embellish. 

Of  these,  Adobn  (Lat.  adonutre) 
expresses  the  addition  of  beauty  in 
the  truest  and  gravest  sense.  The 
word  implies  that  the  process  is  one 
of  taste  and  value.  It  may  be  used 
of  tldnes  purely  morale  as  a  character 
adorned  by  many  virtues.  No  such 
moral  weight  belongs  either  to  Deco- 
rate (decus,  an  ornament),  or  to  Em- 
bellish (Fr.  enibeUir,  Lat.  beUus,  neat, 
handsome).  When  a  thin^  or  person 
is  adorned,  it  is  as  if  an  increase  of 
beauty  were  extended  over  the  whole 
object  into  which  it  penetrates,  and 
the  entire  character  of  which  it  en- 
hances. 


"  At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adonCd  the  venerable  place." 

GMlsmith. 

Decoration  implies  the  external  addi- 
tion of  what  is  materially  ornamental, 
and  is  in  a  general  sense  what  em- 
bellishment is  in  the  particular  sense 
of  more  purely  adventitious  decora- 
tion. When  decoration  loses  tiie 
character  of  natural  grace,  and 
becomes  purely  artificial,  with  the 
pui'pose  of  attracting  attention,  we 
use  the  term  embeUishment.  The 
rustic  beauty  decorates  herself  with 
wild  flowers;  the  tradesman  em- 
bellishes his  shop-front  to  attract 
attention.  Embellishment  may  be 
otherwise  than  material,  while  de- 
corate is  only  mat'Orial,  as  a  nan*a- 
tive  may  be  embellished  by  clever 
and  striking  anecdotes,  or  adorned 
by  passages  of  eloquence.  There  is 
in  the  temi  embellish  a  tendency  to 
mean  foreign  and  adventitious  deco- 
ration. 

"  I  have  been  told  by  them  that  have  seen 
both,  that  our  church  did  even  then  exceed 
the  Romish  in  ceremonies  and  decoi-ations** 
— Marvel, 

"  Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful 
circumstance    from    the    Iliad    and    i£neid, 
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only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  emhel^ 
like  the  authors  above  mentioned, 
s  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper 
on  of  his  fable." — Spectator, 

)iT.  Clever.  Skilful. 
\    Dexterous. 

'IT  (Fr.  adroii,  Lat.  ad  and 
directus)  is  literally  the 
of  going  straight  to  an  ob- 
V.droitness  is  that  apt  and 
lanagement  which  comes  espe- 
:*  natural  a^litj.  It  is  some- 
sed  metapnoricallj  of  other 

than  physical  manipulation, 
droit  answer.  It  implies  an 
less  of  subject-matter.  So 
d  not  say,  adroit  upon  a 
instrument.     It  denotes  ver- 

and  so  may  be  negative  in 
acter.  We  may  elude  or  parry 
IS  thrust  adroitly. 

there  not  be  a  great  deal  in  the  in- 
ersatile,  in  the  skill  and  adroitness 
list,  acquired  as  yours  has  been  by 
acts  and  continual  practice  ?" — 
ome, 

SB  {See  Ability)  denotes  an 
»  adapt  or  invent  with  readi- 
eans  to  an  end,  and  points 
ly  to  natural  qualifications,  as 
L  (Sax.  scUiany  to  separate)  to 
hich  are  acquired.  Cleverness 
in  common  things.  Skill  is 
1  cleverness,  or  the  adroitness 
tice.  ExPEBT  (Lat.  experior, 
)  denotes  also  that  cleverness 
ipulation  which  is  the  result 
bice.  But  as  mental  pi*actico 
ful  to  give  skill,  as  in  the 
in,  so  manual  practice  alone 
ve  expertness.  Dexterous 
resembles  adroit  (dexter,  the 
and),  but  bears  reference  to 
ific  use  of  some  implement,  as 
y  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  while 
jss  may  be  predicated  gene- 
Clever  is  very  commonly  used 
ense  of  one  who  makes  active 
is  faculties  in  conversation  or 
handling  his  thoughts  like 
ith  skUI,  dexterity,  and  de- 
as  in  the  following  of  Gold- 

>  matter,  I  warrant  we'll  make  up 

[jarty. 

two  full  as  clever  and  ten  times  as 

ty." 


'*  The  distribution  of  land  and  water,  say 
the  philosophers,  is  admirable,  the  one  being 
laid  against  the  other  so  skilfully  that  there 
is  a  just  equipoise  of  the  whole  globe.''-^ 
GoldsmitK, 

"There  were  no  marks  of  expertness  in 
the  trick  played  by  the  woman  of  Endor  upon 
the  perturl>€Hi  mind  of  Saul." — Cmjan. 

"  They  smooth  the  plank  very  expedi- 
tiously and  dexterously  with  their  adzes,  and 
can  take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole  plank 
without  missing  a  stroke." — Cook*s  Voyages, 

Adroitness.    See  Dexterity. 

Adulation.     See  Flattery. 

Adulterated.  See  Counter- 
feit. 

Advance.  See  Proceed  and 
Promote, 

Advancement.    See  Promotion. 

Advantage.    Benefit.   Profit. 

These  terms  are  synonyms  in  so 
far  as  they  denote  something  by 
which  a  person  is  bettered;  that  is, 
they  are  all  relative  fonns  of  good. 
But  the  good  is  viewed  from  diflferent 
points  of  view.  An  Advantage  (Fr. 
avantage,  avant,  Lat.  ab,  ante,  is  that 
which  places  a  person  in  a  better  state 
in  reference  to  society  or  his  place 
in  it,  as  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education.  Benefit  (hene/acere)  is 
something  good  which  is  conferred 
bv  another  or  comes  to  us  as  the  result 
of  some  process  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  a  rich  man  may  heap  benefits 
upon  a  poor  man,  or  one  may  walk 
for  the  benefit  of  one's  health.  Bene- 
fits commonly  bear  reference  to 
matters  of  the  body  or  the  estate. 
Profit  (proficere,  to  make  way)  is 
some  real  and  substantial  addition  to 
the  sum  of  our  well-being.  It  is  a 
relative  term,  like  benefit.  As  benefit 
implies  a  person  conferrinq  the  bene- 
fit, so  pront  implies  something  which 
is  the  source  of  the  profit.  Advant- 
age w  gained,  benefit  ia  conferred, 
profit  accrues. 

"  Whatever  advantages  I  obtain  by  my  own 
free  endeavours  and  right  use  of  those  facul- 
ties and  powers  I  have,  I  look  u|>on  them  to 
l)e  as  much  the  effects  of  Go<r«  providence 
and  government  as  if  they  were  given  mo 
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immediately  by  Him  without  my  acting." — 

"He  now  found  that  such  friends  as 
henefta  had  gathered  round  him  were  little 
estimable.  He  now  found  that  a  man's  own 
heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that  of 
another." — Ooldsmith, 

"The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is 
ealled  wages ;  that  derived  from  stock  by 
the  person  who  manages  or  employs  it,  is 
called  pro/it" — Adam  Smith. 

AdVENTUKOUS.      ENTEBPRISlNa. 

Of  these,  the  Adventurous  (Ft. 
aventwre,  Lat.  adventura,  a  happening, 
from  advenire)  is  one  who  is  primarily 
led  by  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and 
either  courts,  or,  at  least,  disregards 
danger.  The  Entebpbising  (Fr. 
entreprendre,  to  take  in  hand)  is  pri- 
marily led  by  a  desire  to  achieve  a 
bold  scheme,  which  is  in  itself  pro- 
fitable or  good.  The  enterprising 
combines  calculation  with  boldness 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  merely 
adventurous,  whose  character  is  liable 
to  degenerate  into  the  rash  or  fool- 
hardy. The  enteiprising  is  not 
deterred  by  peril,  the  adventurous 
loves  it  for  itself. 

"  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  mine  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  Mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Miiton. 

"  Through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered." 

Spenser, 

Adversary.    See  Enemy. 

Adverse.  Contrary.  Opposite. 
Inimical.  Hostilb.  Kbpugnant. 
Averse. 

Adverse  (Lat.  adversua,  advertere, 
to  turn  to  or  against)  is  commonly 
employed  of  that  which  tends  to 
thwart  our  plans  or  movements  by 
an  opposing  force  or  influence,  as 
adverse  circumstances,  adverse  winds ; 
the  adverse  is  the  opposite  to  the 
favoui'able. 

"  Happy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore 
prosperity  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endure 
our  adverse  fortune." — Southey, 

Contrary  (Lat.  contrariuey  contra, 


against)  is  employed  rather  of  the 
course  or  character  of  events,  as 
contrary  to  one' s  expectations  or  de- 
signs. The  adverse  is  the  contrary 
in  operation.  But  contrary  is  a  far 
wider  term,  embracing  what  opposes 
itself  to  lines  of  movement  or  force, 
points  of  locality  to  extremes  of 
moral  unHkeness,  mental  belief  or 
supposition,  logical  statement.  Con- 
trary is  to  operation  what  opposite  is 
to  position.  So  virtue  is  contrary  to 
vice  in  its  practical  effects  and  mani- 
festations. It  is  opposite  to  vice  as 
a  conception  or  in  the  scheme  of 
moraUty.  An  opposite  wind  is  one 
which  blows  from  the  opposite  point 
of  the  compass;  a  contrary  wind  is 
one  which  retards  the  progress  of  the 
vessel.  Opposite  (Lat.  opponere,  op- 
posituSf  to  place  against)  rather 
belongs  to  that  which  is  widely  un- 
like in  its  nature  and  intrinsic  pro- 
perties, without  necessarily  coming, 
or  being  ready  to  come,  into  active 
collision,  which  is  implied  in  ini- 
mical and  hostile,  as  two  opposite 
characters  —  the  sluggish  ana  the 
energetic.  Inimical  (inimieu8y  in, 
not,  and  amicus,  a  friend)  and  Hos- 
tile (hostilis,  from  hostis,  an  enemy) 
belong  strictly  to  personal  character 
and  feeline.  Inimical  is  less  strong 
than  hostile,  implying  the  private 
possession  of  such  feelings  or  qualities 
as  would  lead  to  opposition  or  a 
refusal  to  aid,  while  hostile  denotes  a 
more  public  and  positive  display  of 
opposition.  RePxtonant  (Lat.  re- 
pugnarCf  to  fight  against)  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  that 
which  excites  a  feeling  of  dislike,  or 
is  essentially  discordant,  so  being  an 
epithet  of  uiings,  not  of  persons,  as 
cruelty  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

^*  Many  of  them  (the  bones  of  the  human 
body)  conspire  to  one  and  the  same  action, 
and  all  this  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  sj^e- 
cific  gravity." — Bay, 

"Novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled 
into  another  sort  of  pleasure  opposite  to  that 
designed  in  an  epic  jjoem." — Drydcn, 

"  We  are  at  war,"  says  Burke,  applying 
the  term  in  its  secondary  and  impersonal 
sense,  "  with  a  system  which,  by  its  essence, 
is  inimical  to  all  other  governments." 
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public  display  of  enmity  so 
adheres  to  hostility,  that  the 
>8tile  may  mean  belonging  to 
be  or  condition,  rather  than 
dings  of    the   enemy,  as  in 

"  From  the  war 
etamed  without  one  hostile  scar." 

gnant  to  the  principles  of  human 
St  ill imj fleet, 

^SE  (not  Lat.  avergus,  from 
,  to  turn  away,  but  Fr.  averse, 
I  versus)  diiffers  from  adverse 
ying  only  to  beings  of  con- 
i9s  and  wil],  in  reference  to 
ion  and  tastes. 

t  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 
t  cat's  averse  to  fish  ?"         Qray. 

SRTI6E.    Publish. 

Publish  (literally,  to  make 
oublicare)  is  the  more  generaL 
lay  publish  by  openly  speak- 
a  circumstance,  or  a  geDnral 
information  is  published  as  in 
To  Adyertise  (Fr.  avertir, 
le  Latin  adveriere)  is  to  turn 
ntion  of  persons  or  the  public 
i  specific  fact  of  presumed 
,  and  is  not  taken  to  include 
it  only  written  or  printed 
f  notice,  when  the  noun  ad- 
lent  is  employed- 

jreat  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly 
e  style  that  he  makes  use  of.  He  is 
n  *  the  universal  esteem  or  general 
a '  of  things  that  were  never  heard 
ler. 

■  freeman  ha«  an  undoubted  right 
at  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
To  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the  free- 
e  press  ;  but  if  he  publis/ies  what  is 
nodschievous,  or  illegal,  he  must 
.*onscquence  of  his  own  temerity." 
!oittf. 

OB.     Counsel, 

Advice  (Fr.  avis,  Lat,  advi- 
id  Counsel  (covmlium)  are 
)r  the  practical  direction  of 
They  differ  in  the  source 
bich  they  are  derived.  -4d- 
imparteu  by  one  who  is,  or 
x>  be,  possessed  of  superior 
fe.  Hence  advi8ei*s  may  be 
»r  professional,  as  being  con- 
with  some  particular  depai't- 


ment  of  affairs,  as  a  legal  or  medical 
adviser.  Counsel  is  given  by  those 
who  are,  or  affect  to  be,  of  superior 
wisdom  or  eomerienee.  The  trained 
man  is  qualined  to  give  adyice.  the 
sage  or  vtise  man  to  g^ve  counseL 
Advice  is  less  reciprocal  than  coun- 
sel, for  advice  is  often  offered  gra- 
tuitously, but  counsel  is  generally 
felt  to  be  needed.  Advice  is  com- 
monly individual,  counsel  collec- 
tive. 

"  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give 
cond  uct. " — Franklin, 

"  Counsel  is  where  a  man  saith  do,  or  do 
not  this,  and  deduceth  his  reasons  from  the 
benefit  that  arriveth  by  it  to  him  to  whom 
he  saith  it." 

From  the  above  use  of  the  term,  we 
may  draw  the  distinction  that  advice 
means  giving  practical  information, 
making  a  man  acquainted  with  some- 
thing, as  lettera  of  advice.  Counsel 
makes  him  acquainted,  or  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  with  grounds  of  pre- 
ference in  matters  of  conduct,  which 
is  sometimes  included,  but  not  neces- 
sarily,  in  advice. 

Advisb.    See  Inform. 

Advocate.    See  Pleader. 

JBra.    See  Date. 

Affable.  Courteous.  Con- 
descenduco.    Accessible. 

Affable  (Lat.  affabilis,  from  affari, 
to  address)  is  literally,  easy  of  ad- 
dress. By  usage,  a  superior  in  whom 
no  pride  makes  him  difficult  of  access, 
who  is  naturally  disinclined  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  dignity,  is  said 
to  be  affable.  His  demeanour  springs 
from  his  nature,  as  that  of  the  Cour- 
teous man  (literally,  he  who  h^  the 
manner  of  the  court)  springs  from 
training  and  good  breeding.  Affa- 
bility IS  essentially  in  a  superior  i 
but  courtesy  may  oe  between  equals. 
Affable  is  not  used  objectively.  A 
courteous  reception ;  an  affable  man- 
ner. Courteous  expresses  no  more 
than  the  gracefully  respectful ;  affable 
extends  to  the  look,  the  voice,  the 
conversation,  the  demeanour  at  large. 
One  might  be  punctiliously  courteous, 
yet  by  no  means  affable.    Indeed,  4 
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studied  courtesy  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  aflfability,  in  the  case  of 
tliose  who  wish  to  keep  others  at  a 
distance.  Condescending  is  a  term 
which  denotes  no  more  than  such  a 
stooping  to  the  condition  of  inferiors 
as  is  compatible  with  a  great  amount 
of  actual  pride,  and  often  cai-ries  with 
it  an  assumption  of  the  meritorious 
or  the  elevated,  in  short,  an  arrogant 
politeness.  Accessible  commonly 
denotes  a  readiness  to  communicate 
where  communication  is  desired,  as 
on  matters  of  business  with  persons 
high  in  office. 

"  This  led  him  (Charles)  to  a  grave  re- 
served deiK)rtment,  in  which  he  forgot  the 
civilities  and  the  ajfabUity  that  the  nation 
naturally  loved,  to  which  they  had  heen  long 
accustomed." — Bunu't. 

"  We  cannot  omit  to  observe  this  courtly 
(shall  I  call  it)  or  goo<i  quality  in  him,  that 
he  was  courteous^  and  did  seem  to  study  to 
oblige." — Strype, 

Affair.    Business.     Concern. 

There  is  a  loose  conversational  use 
of  these  words,  in  which  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish  them,  though  in 
this  loose  sense  they  are  hardly  dig- 
nified enough  to  have  any  literary 
connection.  We  speak  of  an  Affair 
(Fr.  affaircy  Lat.  afficere)  when  we 
refer  to  something  which  has  hap- 
pened, without  caring  to  be  specilic 
in  reference  to  it,  but  allude  to  it  in 
a  light  and  superficial  manner.  The 
name  character  belongs  to  the  word 
Business  (that  which  ousies  or  occu- 
l)ies  the  time),  but  with  an  implica- 
tion of  the  part  or  parts  which  tlie 
agents  have  had  in  it.  A  sad  affair  is 
a  sad  event ;  a  sad  business  is  one  in 
which  the  state  and  doings  of  certain 
persons  are  unfortunately  involved. 
Concern  (Low  Lat.  concemere,  to 
regard)  is  an  event  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  feelings  or  interests  of  per- 
B«jns  connected  with  it. 

Affect.    Concern.    Influence. 

As  Affect  (affcctare,  from  afficere) 
expresses  that  which  takes  effect 
upon  the  condition,  so  Influence 
{hijliventiaj  a  late  Lat.  word  in  this 
sense,  formed  from  injluere,  to  flow 
upon)  is,  when  used  of  persons,  ap- 
plied to  motives,  feelings,  and  con- 


duct ;  while  Concern  {see  above)  is 
applied  to  matters  of  interest.  Con- 
cern is  therefore  only  used  of  persons 
and  their  state,  while  affect  and  in- 
fluence are  also  used  of  physical 
agencies;  as  we  might  say,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  affects  or 
influences  the  thermometer;  bat  as 
applied  to  persons,  the  distinction 
given  will  generally  hold  good.  He 
was  little  affected  by  the  argument, 
would  mean  that  his  state  of  mind 
or  feelings  underwent  little  change. 
He  was  little  influenced  by  it,  womd 
mean  that  his  acts  or  resolutions  were 
but  little  likely  to  be  altered  ip.  con- 
sequence. He  was  much  concerned 
with  what  he  heai'd,  would  mean  that 
his  feelings  w^ere  wrought  npon  and 
his  interest  enlisted.  Things  are 
affected  directly  or  indirectly:  they 
are  influenced  slightly  or  strongly. 
That  which  affects  usually  operates 
in  a  palpable  manner,  while  infniences 
are  often  extremely  subtle. 

"  Incorporal  it  (light)  cannot  be,  because  it 
sometime  affecteth  the  sight  of  the  eye  with 
oflence. " — Ralegh, 

"The  fall  of  a  cottage,  by  the  a<K?idents 
of  time  and  weather,  is  almost  unheeded, 
while  the  ruin  of  a  tower  which  a  neighbour- 
hood hath  gazed  at  for  ages  with  admira- 
tion, strikes  ail  observers  with  concern," — 
Hurd. 

"  It  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  great  men 
who  influenced  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  that 
great  event  to  make  the  revolution  a  parent 
of  settlement,  and  not  a  nursery  of  future 
revolutions." — Burke, 

Affect.     Assume.    Pretend. 

These  words  have  in  common  the 
idea  of  taking  to  oneself  and  ex- 
hibiting, as  really  belonging,  that 
which  in  some  way  or  degree  is  not 
so.  To  AFFECt  {see  above)  implies 
the  forced,  studied,  and  sustained 
assumption  of  something  which  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  externals ;  as  to 
affect  a  love  of  art,  or  a  manner, 
when  that  manner  is  the  index  of 
something  else,  as  to  affect  a  certain 
style  of  conversation  or  of  living. 

*'  Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy 

sweets, 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  a^ect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee   for  their 

own. '  Cowper, 
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LS8UME,  on  the  other  hand, 
ean,  and  commonly  does,  a 
external  taking  to  oneself  of 
ich  is  not  naturally  or  truly 
^n,  as  to  assume  (assumere,  to 
»  oneself)  the  demeanour  or 
re  of  one's  superiors  in  rank — 
mption  of  superiority. 

ling  has  been  more  common  in  all 
a  to  see  faction  and  ambition  assum- 
oask  of  religion." — Porteus^ 

^ETEND  (prcBtenderey  to  hold 
L  to  observation)  is  less  ex- 
han  cL88um£y  and  more  fictitious 
fed.  One  affects  what  is  not 
J  or  natural,  or  which  does  not 
[j  upon  one ;  but  one  pretends 
tuch,  though  put  forward  as 
in  fact  false.  Yet  this  attaches 
neans  so  strongly  to  the  noun 
ion.  We  might  say,  he  has 
rable  pretensions  to  learning, 
b  at  all  implying  that  thev 
roundless.     H  I  assume  indii- 

in  a  case  in  which  I  am  not 
indifferent,  this  is  by  a  false 
manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  pretend  it  in  words,  without 
ber  outward  tokens.  In  the 
e  I  deceive  the  obsei'vation,  or 

do  so ;  in  the  other,  I  mislead 
id. 

the  shallow  unimproved  intellects 
the  confident  pretenders  to  certainty, 
ntrary  to  the  adage,  science  hiid  no 
at  ignorance." — GlanvUL 

ECTiNG.    See  Pathetic. 
ECTioy.    Love. 

e    words    ai-e    largely    inter- 
able,  yet  there  are  differences, 
stance.  Affection  is  towards 
not  far  removed   from  one- 
nature  and  circumstances,  so 
implies  either  community  or 
f  of  state.  A  mother  has  affec- 
>r  her  child,   and   friend  for 
So    far    love    might    have 
mployed  as  well;  but  though 
lay  love  God,  it  would  be  un- 
.  to  say  that  man  could  have 
n  toward  God.  Affection  longs 
fit,  to  tend,  to  protect.     Love 
also   to  obtain,    and   enjoys 
e  mere  presence  of  its  object. 
^Saxon  lufe)  is  such  a  strong 


mental  or  sensual  drawing  to  an 
object  as  varies  in  every  degree  of 
purity  and  right;  affection  is  com- 
monly more  orderly,  regular,  and 
constant. 

**  When  we  remark  that  a  person  hns 
an  affectionate  heart,  we  mean  to  applauil 
his  being  under  the  influence  of  the  best 
affections  of  a  social  and  relative  nature." — 
Cogan. 

"  In  peace  low  tunes  the  shepherd's  rec<l, 
In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed, 
In  halls  in  gay  attire  is  seen, 
In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below  and  saints  above, 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

Scott. 

Affinity.  Kelationship.  Con- 
sanguinity.   Kindred. 

Of  these,  the  first  stands  to  the 
second  as  species  to  genus.  Affinity 
(Lat.  (xd  and  finisy  a  boundary)  is  a 
kind  of  relationship,  namely,  that 
kind  which  follows  upon  an  internal 
resemblance,  or  essential  community 
of  nature.  This  maj  be  natural,  con- 
ventional, or  artificial.  There  is  an 
affinity  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  m  conseauence  of  the  marriage 
tie ;  it  is  well  if  there  be  also  an 
affinity  of  sentiment  and  taste. 

"  Some  have  thought  the  cameleon's  name 
not  unsuitable  unto  its  nature ;  the  nominr- 
tion  in  Greek  is  a  little  lion,  not  so  much 
for  the  resemblance  of  sha))e  as  affinity  of 
condition." — Brown* s  Vulgar  Errors. 

Relationship  (referre,  relatus)  ex- 
presses, in  the  broadest  and  most  ab- 
stract way,  the  union  of  two  things 
in  reference  to  some  third  term,  as 
the  relationship  of  a  son  to  a  father 
in  the  matter  of  consanguinity,  or 
the  relation  of  the  base  of  a  triangle  to 
its  sides,  or  of  a  speech  to  its  subject- 
matter. 

"The  most  universal  public  relation  by 
which  men  are  collected  together  is  that  of 
government ;  namely,  as  governors  and 
governed,  or,  in  other  words,  as  magistrates 
and  people." — Blackstone. 

Consanguinity  {con  and  Sanctis, 
blood)  is  blood  relationship. 

"  Am  I  not  consanguineous  i  Am  I  not  of 
her  blood  ?" — Shakespeare. 

KiNDBED  (kind,  in  the  sense  of 
community  of  nature)  is  that  sort  cd 
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studied  courtesy  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  affability,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  wish  to  keep  others  at  a 
distance.  Condescending  is  a  term 
which  denotes  no  more  than  such  a 
stooping  to  the  condition  of  inferiors 
as  is  compatible  with  a  great  amount 
of  actual  pride,  and  often  cai*ries  with 
it  an  assumption  of  the  meritorioiis 
or  the  elevated,  in  short,  an  arrogant 
politeness.  Accessible  commonly 
denotes  a  readiness  to  communicate 
where  commimication  is  desired,  as 
on  matters  of  business  with  persons 
high  in  office. 

*'  This  led  him  (Charles)  to  a  grave  re- 
served deportment,  in  which  he  forgot  the 
civilities  and  the  affahUity  that  the  nation 
naturally  loved,  to  which  they  had  been  long 
accustomed." — Burnet, 

"  We  cannot  omit  to  observe  this  courtly 
(shall  I  call  it)  or  good  quality  in  him,  that 
he  was  courteous,  and  did  seem  to  study  to 
oblige." — Strype, 

Affair.    Business.    Concern. 

There  is  a  loose  conversational  use 
of  these  words,  in  which  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish  them,  though  in 
this  loose  sense  they  are  hardly  dig- 
nified enough  to  have  any  literary 
ccmnection.  We  speak  of  an  Affair 
(Fr.  affaire f  Lat.  afficere)  when  we 
refer  to  something  which  has  hap- 
pened, without  caring  to  be  specific 
m  reference  to  it,  but  allude  to  it  in 
a  light  and  superficial  manner.  The 
name  character  belongs  to  the  word 
Business  (that  which  busies  or  occu- 
pies the  time),  but  with  an  implica- 
tion of  the  part  or  parts  which  tlie 
agents  have  had  in  it.  A  sad  affair  is 
a  sad  event ;  a  sad  business  is  one  in 
which  the  state  and  doings  of  certain 
persons  are  unfortunately  involved. 
Concern  (Low  Lat.  con^^emcref  to 
regard)  is  an  event  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  feelings  or  interests  of  per- 
sons connected  with  it. 

Affect.    Concern.    Influence. 

As  Affect  {affectarcj  from  afficere) 
expresses  that  which  takes  effect 
upon  the  condition,  so  Influence 
{hifluentia,  a  late  Lat.  word  in  this 
sense,  formed  from  influere,  to  flow 
upon)  is,  when  used  of  persons,  ap- 
plied to  motives,  feelings,  and  con- 


duct; while  Concern  (see  above)  is 
applied  to  matters  of  interest.  Con- 
cern is  therefore  only  used  of  persona 
and  their  state,  while  affect  and  in- 
fluence are  also  used  of  physical 
agencies;  as  we  might  say,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  affects  or 
influences  the  thermometer;  but  as 
applied  to  pewons,  the  distinction 
given  will  generally  hold  good.  He 
was  little  affected  oj  the  argument, 
would  mean  that  his  state  of  mind 
or  feelings  underwent  little  change. 
He  was  little  influenced  by  it,  would 
mean  that  his  acts  or  resolutions  were 
but  little  likely  to  be  altered  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  much  concerned 
with  what  he  heai*d,  would  mean  that 
his  feelings  were  wrought  upon  and 
his  interest  enlisted.  Things  are 
affected  directly  or  indirectly:  they 
are  influenced  slightly  or  strongly. 
That  which  affects  usually  operates 
in  a  palpable  manner,  while  innnences 
are  often  extremely  subtle. 

"  Incorporal  it  (light)  cannot  be,  because  it 
sometime  affecteth  the  sight  of  the  eye  with 
offence. " — Balegh, 

"The  fall  of  a  cottage,  by  the  accidents 
of  time  and  weather,  is  almost  unheede*!, 
while  the  ruin  of  a  tower  which  a  neighbour- 
hood hath  gazed  at  for  ages  with  admira- 
tion, strikes  all  observers  with  concern." — 
Ilurd. 

*'  It  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  great  men 
who  injiuenced  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  that 
great  event  to  make  the  revolution  a  parent 
of  settlement,  and  not  a  nursery  of  future 
revolutions." — Burke, 

Affect.     AssuifE.    Pretend. 

These  words  have  in  common  the 
idea  of  taking  to  oneself  and  ex- 
hibiting, as  really  belonging,  that 
which  m  some  way  or  degree  is  not 
so.  To  AFFECt  {see  above)  implies 
the  forced,  studied,  and  sustsuned 
assumption  of  something  which  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  externals ;  as  to 
affect  a  love  of  art,  or  a  manner, 
when  that  manner  is  the  index  of 
something  else,  as  to  affect  a  certain 
style  of  conversation  or  of  living. 

"  Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy 

sweets, 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  a^ect 
To  underst^ind  and  choose  thee   for  their 

own. '  (kncper. 
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AssuKE,  on  the  other  hand, 
mean,  and  commonly  does,  a 
external  taking  to  oneself  of 
^hich  is  not  natarallj  or  truly 
own,  as  to  assume  {oMumerey  to 
to  oneself)  the  demeanour  or 
tire  of  one's  superiors  in  rank — 
mmption  of  superiority. 

thing  has  been  more  common  in  all 
lan  to  see  faction  and  ambition  assum' 
J  mask  of  religion." — Porteus. 

Pbetend  (prcetendere,  to  hold 
rd  to    observation)    is  less   ex- 

than  assume^  and  nurre  fictitious 
affect.  One  affects  what  is  not 
)le  or  natural,  or  which  does  not 
sily  upon  one ;  but  one  pretends 
which,  though  put  forward  as 
is  in  fact  false.  Yet  this  attaches 

means  so  strongly  to  the  noun 
asion.  We  might  say,  he  has 
lerable  pretensions  to  learning, 
ut  at  all  implying  that  thev 
groundless,  it  1  assume  indif- 
36  in  a  case  in  which  I  am  not 

indifferent,  this  is  by  a  false 
r  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
fht  pretend  it  in  words,  without 
>ther  outward  tokens.  In  the 
ise  I  deceive  the  observation,  or 
x>  do  so ;  in  the  other,  I  mislead 
lind. 

is  the  shallow  nnimproved  intellects 
•e  the  confident  pretaulcrs  to  cert^-iinty, 
X)ntrary  to  the  adage,  science  had  no 
but  ignorance." — GlanvUL 

TECTiNG.    See  Pathetic. 
TECTiON.    Love. 

»e  words  ai*e  largely  inter- 
^eable,  yet  there  are  differences, 
nstance,  Affection  is  towards 
»  not  far  removed  from  one- 
n  nature  and  circumstances,  so 
it  implies  either  community  or 
ity  of  state.  A  mother  has  affec- 
for  her  child,  and  friend  for 
1.  So  far  love  might  have 
employed  as  well;  but  though 
may  love  God,  it  would  be  uu- 
al  to  say  that  man  could  have 
ion  toward  Grod.  Affection  longs 
lefit,  to  tend,  to  protect.  Love 
»  also  to  obtain,  and  enjoys 
the  mere  presence  of  its  object. 
(Saxon  lufe)  is  such  a  strong 


mental  or  sensual  drawing  to  an 
object  as  varies  in  every  degree  of 
purity  and  right;  affection  is  com- 
monly more  orderly,  regular,  and 
consent. 

"  When  we  remark  that  a  person  has 
an  affectionate  heart,  we  mean  to  apphmtl 
his  being  under  the  influence  of  the  best 
affections  of  a  social  and  relative  nature." — 
Cogan. 

"  In  peace  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed, 
In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed, 
In  halls  in  gay  attire  is  seen. 
In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below  and  saints  above. 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

Scott, 

Affinity.  Kelationship.  Con- 
sanguinity.   Kindred. 

Of  these,  the  first  stands  to  the 
second  as  species  to  genus.  Affinity 
(Lat.  ad  and  finis^  a  boundary)  is  a 
kind  of  relationship,  namely,  thitt 
kind  which  follows  upon  an  internal 
resemblance,  or  essential  community 
of  nature.  This  maj  be  natural,  con- 
ventional, or  artificial.  There  is  an 
affinity  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage 
tie;  it  is  well  if  there  be  also  an 
affinity  of  sentiment  and  taste. 

"  Some  have  thought  the  cameleon's  name 
not  unsuitable  unto  its  nature ;  the  nomin."- 
tion  in  Greek  is  a  little  lion,  not  so  much 
for  the  resemblance  of  shape  as  affinity  of 
condition." — Brown* s  Vultjar  Errors. 

Relationship  {referred  relatus)  ex- 
presses, in  the  broadest  and  most  ab- 
stract way,  the  union  of  two  things 
in  reference  to  some  third  term,  as 
the  relationship  of  a  son  to  a  father 
in  the  matter  of  consanguinity,  or 
the  relation  of  the  base  of  a  triangle  to 
its  sides,  or  of  a  speech  to  its  subject- 
matter. 

"The  most  universal  public  relation  by 
which  men  are  collected  together  is  that  of 
government ;  namely,  as  governors  and 
governed,  or,  in  other  words,  as  magistrates 
and  people." — Blackstone, 

Consanguinity  (con  and  sangids, 
blood)  is  blood  relationship. 

"  Am  I  not  consanguineous  i  Am  I  not  of 
her  blood  ?" — Shakespeare. 

Kindred  (kindy  in  the  sense  of 
community  of  nature)  is  that  sort  of 
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relationship  or  affinity  wliicli  may  be 
supposed  to  produce  sympathy  or 
fellow-feeling,  as  the  philanthropist 
claims  mankind  as  his  kindred.  So 
words  may  have  an  etyvwlogical  affi- 
nity; they  may  also  have  a  kindred 
signification,  Blackstone  reg^ards  con- 
sanguinity and  kindred  as  virtually 
identical.    He  says — 

**  Consanguinity  or  kindred  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  these  subjects  to  be  vinculum 
personarum  ab  eodem  stipitedescendentium — 
the  connection  or  relation  of  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  or  conmion 
ancestor." 

Affibm.    See  Assert. 
Affix.     Attach. 

Affix  (fixtis,  participle  oifi^ere,  to 
fix)  is  more  commonly  used  in  a 
purely  external  and  physical  sense, 
as  to  affix  a  placard  to  a  wall ;  and 
sometimes  metaphorically,  as  to  affix 
a  stigma  to  a  person.  The  notion  is 
that  of  something  arbitrarily  placed 
upon  another  without  any  inherent 
unitv.  To  Attach  (Fr.  attacker)  is 
to  aftx  because  of  a  feeling  that  the 
one  thing  ought  to  go  with  the  other 
by  way  of  necessary  use  or  natural 
fitness,  as  to  attax^h  horses  to  a  car- 
riage, or  the  idea  of  disgrace  to 
certain  professions. 

"We  see  two  sorts  of  white  butterflies 
fastening  their  eggs  to  cabbage-leaves,  because 
they  are  fit  aliment  for  the  caterpillars  that 
come  of  them.  Whereas,  should  they  affix 
them  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant  improper  for 
their  foodj  such  caterpillars  must  needs  be 
lost." — Jiay, 

"  There  is  no  man  but  is  more  attached  to 
one  particular  set  or  scheme  of  opinions  in 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion,  than  he  is 
to  another.  I  mean  if  he  hath  employed  his 
thoughts  at  all  about  them.  The  question 
then  we  should  examine  is,  how  came  we  by 
those  attachments  i" — Mason. 

Affix  is  never  used  in  any  moral 
sense,  as  attach  may  be,  in  the  sense 
of  affectionate  relationship,  as  to  be 
attached  to  one's  home  or  country. 
Physically  that  which  is  affixed  rests 
with  the  body  if  stationai'y,  or  moves 
bodily  with  it  if  it  be  in  motion.  But 
a  thing  attached  may  have  some  free- 
dom of  motion,  while  that  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  fixed.    To  attach  in- 


volves connection,  but  not  necessaaily 
contact,  which  is  involved  in  affix. 

Affliction.  Distress.  Tbouble. 
Grief.    Sorrow. 

Affliction  (Lat.  affligere,  afflidm, 
to  strike  hard)  is  a  deep  and  grievous 
malady  of  mind  or  body,  which  is  in 
no  apparent  way  the  consequence  of 
our  own  actions.  So  it  is  commonly 
said  that  man  inflicts,  and  Crod  af- 
flicts. It  includes  both  the  event 
and  the  state  of  mind  produced 
by  it. 

"  I  do  remember  now ;  henceforth  111  bear 
AJiictian  till  it  do  cry  out  itself. 
Enough,  enough,  and  die." 

Shakespeare. 

Distress  (Lat.  disiringere)  implies 
such  a  feeling  of  mind  or  body  as  is 
accompanied  by  great  anxiety  and  an 
interference  with  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  a  difficulty  or  an  inability 
to  act.  It  is  in  its  worst  forms  a 
thing  of  distraction,  struggle,  and 
restlessness  of  soul. 

**  Distress  of  nations  with  perpleiity." — 
Bible. 

Trouble  (Fr.  trovhle,  turhulnre, 
turha,  a  crowd)  is  such  distress  as 
ruffles  the  current  of  life,  and  pre- 
vents the  usual  discharge  of  duties. 

**  Our  people  greatly  rejoiced  of  their  great 
good  hap  to  have  escaped  so  many  hard 
events,  troubles^  and  miseries,  as  they  did  in 
that  voyage,  and  had  great  cause  therefore 
to  praise  the  Almighty,  Who  had  so  merci- 
fully preserved  and  delivered  them." — Hack- 
luyt. 

Grief  (Lat.  gravis,  heavy)  and 
Sorrow  (Ang.  Sax.  sorg)  are  very 
nearly  alike ;  but  while  grief  expresses 
rather  a  poignant  state  of  mental 
suffering,  sorrow  is  more  reflective, 
and  is  commonly  tinged  with  regret. 
It  contemplates  the  event  as  it  might 
have  been,  or  regrets  the  fact  of  its 
occurrence ;  and  being  more  reflec- 
tive than  grief,  it  is  less  selfish,  and 
is  often  found  mingled  with  com- 
passion on  accoimt  of  others,  and 
remorse  on  our  own. 

"  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  syno- 
nymous with  sorrow,  and  in  this  case  we 
speak  of  the  transports  of  grief  .** — Cogan. 

Grief    complains,    affliction    suffers. 
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mooms.  AjBiiction  is  sharp 
ep,  and,  being  prolonged, 
he  course  and  character  of 
sti-ess  is  embarrassing,  dis- 
.  severe.  Trouble  is  »adden- 
t>urdensome.  Grief  is  violent 
nonstrative.  Sorrow,  deep 
oding.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  is  allayed,  grief  subsides, 
Is  soothed,  distress  is  miti- 

UENCE.    See  yfELLin, 
RD.      Yield.       Produce. 

Bse,  Yield  (Saxon  geldan,  to 
pay)  is  the  simplest  and  most 

The  tree  yields  fruit,  the 
Mb  metal,  the  sea  yields  fish. 
01  yield,  however,  always  im- 
ite  or  worthlessness  in  the  thing 

The  other  terms  denote 
ne  peculiarity  in  the  wav  of 
.  To  Afford  (Old  Eng. 
onnected  with /arum,  market) 
taken  to  signify  a  relative  or 
onate  production.  The  sea 
£h,  would  mean  that  the  fish 
at  of  it  in  consequence  of 
•fforta  to  procure  them  as 
I.  The  sea  affords  fish,  would 
lat  they  are  naturally  forth- 

to  meet  certain  wants, 
in  sufficient  or  insufficient 
es.  It  is  a  relative  yielding. 
t  afford  to  pay  so  much,  means, 
3  no  power  in  me  to  pro- 
the  supply  to  the  demand. 
DXTCB  (La.t.prodti4:ere,  to  bring 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  to 
ration  of  natural  laws  bring- 
thing  into  existence.  So  the 
;  not  produce  fish  as  the  vine 
s  grapes,  or,  metaphorically, 
mess  produces  misery.  It 
e  admissible  to  say  the  mine 
s  minerals,  but  it  would  be 
tetter  to  say  it  yielded  or 
.  them,  for  it  is  the  forces  of 
which  really  produce  them ; 
ley  are  yielded  or  afforded  to 
fforts  at  procuring  them. 

luiet  lanes  of  Surrey,  leading  to  no 
art  or  general  rendezvous,  afford 
treats  on  every  side  than  can  easily 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  great 
—OUpin, 


The  root  idea  of  yield  is  to  give  up  in 
answer  to  the  seeking  of  another,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  from  Spenser : — 

"  There  he  tormenteth  her  most  terribly, 
And  day  and  night  afflicts  with   mortal 

pain, 
Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny,    ' 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yold  again." 

*'  The  divine  will  is  absolute.  It  is  its  own 
reason.  It  is  both  the  producer  and  the 
ground  of  all  its  acts." — South, 

That  which  is  afforded,  yielded,  or 
borne,  is  either  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  original,  or  something  very 
closely  connected  with  it.  IVoduce 
is  employed  of  cases  in  which  a  con- 
siderable interval  may  intervene 
between  the  origin  ana  the  result, 
and  also  of  cases  in  which,  unlike  the 
other  terms,  the  thing  produced  is 
contrary  to  our  efforts  and  desires, 
as,  the  contact  produced  a  violent 
explosion.      It  is  as  true  that  vice 

Sroduces  misery  as  that  virtue  pro- 
uces  happiness. 

Bear  (Saxon  heran)  is  used,  as  al- 
most all  Saxon  words  are,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  familiar  reference, 
and  is  the  plainest  synonym  for  pro- 
duce. It  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  the  processes  of  natural  genera- 
tion, as  the  mother  bears  cmldren, 
the  tree  bears  fruit.  Less  direct 
bearings  are  expressed  by  produce,  as 
the  plant  bears  seed,  and  the  seeds 
produce  flowers.  The  fountain  af- 
fords or  yields,  but  does  not  bear  or 
produce  water. 

"  Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos 
bore.'* —  Dryden, 

Affray.  See  Fray  atid  Quar- 
rel. 

Affront.     See  Insult. 

Afraid.    See  Timid. 

After.    Behind. 

After  (Saxon  cefter,  and  probably 
the  comparative  degree  of  of  or  aft)  re- 
spects an  order  to  which  two  things 
belong.  Behind  (Saxon  hehindan) 
is  physical,  except  when  used  meta- 
phorically, and  reciprocal,  that  is, 
respects  the  nosition  of  one  person  to 
another.  One  man  comes  after 
another  in  rank  or  in  a  procession. 
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He  is  belund  his  chair,  or  behind  him 
in  talent.  Behind  commonly  implies 
little  or  no  interval.  After  may  be 
used  of  time  as  well  as  place ;  behind, 
only  of  place. 

Age.    See  Date. 
Aged.     See  Old. 
Agent.     See  Factor. 
Aggravate.    See  Exasperate. 

Aggressor.    Assailant. 

The  latter  is  a  stronger  form  of  the 
former.  The  Aggressor  (aggredior,  to 
approach  in  attack)  is  simply  the  per- 
son who  begins  the  quarrel ;  this  may 
be  by  a  strong  act  of  provocation  short 
of  attack.  The  Assailant  (assilire, 
to  leap  upon)  commits  the  first  overt 
act  of  violence. 

"  Self-preservation  requires  all  men  not 
only  barely  to  defend  themselves  against 
aggressors.,  but  many  times  also  to  prosecute 
such,  and  only  such,  as  are  wicked  and  dan- 
gerous."—  Woolaston. 

"  An  assailant  of  the  Church." — Macaulay. 

Agile.     See  Nimble. 
Agility.    See  Alertness. 

Agitation.  Trepidation.  Tre- 
mor.   Emotion. 

Of  these,  Tremor  (which  is  a  Latin 
word,  meaning  trembling)  is  a  term  of 
purely  physical  meaning,  though  the 
state  may  have  been  induced  by  a 
mental  cause  of  excitement. 

"Then  the  earthquake  mentioned  hy 
Joseph  us  shook  the  whole  land  of  JudaM ; 
and  the  disaster  at  Nicomedia,  as  Marcellinus 
informs  us,  was  occasioned  by  a  trenwrj 
which  went  over  Macedonia." —  Warburton. 

Trepidation  {tr€pidare,to  tremble) 
is  applied  to  a  general  confused n ess 
and  irregularity  of  action,  of  which 
alarm,  fear,  or  excessive  anxiety  is 
the  specific  cause. 

"The  irresolute  repugnance  of  some,  the 
hypocritical  submission  of  others,  the  fero- 
cious insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  rugged  bru- 
tality of  Harrison,  and  the  general  trepida- 
tion of  fear  and  wickedness,  would,  if  some 
proper  disposition  could  be  contrived,  make 
a  picture  of  unexamplc<l  variety  and  irre- 
sistible instruction." — Idler. 


Agitation  {agitare^  to  shake  or 
move  about)  is  that  disturbance  of 
mind  which  shows  itself  in  a  per- 
turbation of  manner;  yet  agitation 
enforces  the  manner,  as  trepidation 
weakens  it.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  something  which  has  oocurred 
externally,  or  of  grief,  tears,  hope, 
desire,  disappointment,  or  any  pas- 
sion. It  is  the  inquietude  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  soul. 

"  We  all  must  have  observed  that  a  speaker 
agitated  with  passion,  or  an  actor  who  is  in- 
deed strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpetually 
changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice, 
as  the  sense  of  their  words  varies." — Sir  IV. 
Jones. 

Emotion  {emoverey  to  move)  is 
purely  mental,  as  tremor  is  purely 
physical,  and  agitation  is  combined  of 
the  two.  It  is  a  strong  sensation 
raised  by  a  specific  exciting  cause, 
and  may  be  01  joy  or  grief,  pleasure 
or  pain.  Though  the  emotion  is 
mond  or  mental,  it  will  probably 
nuimfest  itself  in  the  countenance  or 
physical  condition  or  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  resolved  not  to  exasperate  him  by  pas- 
sion, hard  words,  or  damning  sentences ;  but 
calmly,  and  without  seeming  emotion^  dis- 
cussed the  business  with  him." — QlanvUl. 

Agony.     See  Patn. 

Agree,  Accord.  Suit.  Co- 
incide.    Concur. 

Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive  is 
Agree  {see  Agreeable),  for  by 
usage  the  word  is  taken  to  comprise 
every  sort  of  combination.  All  har- 
mony in  taste,  fact,  form,  statement, 
feeling,  appearance,  motive,  or  pur- 
pose, IS  expressed  by  the  word  agree- 
ment. So  that  the  remainder  of 
these  synonyms  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing  some  character,  or  as  part 
of  agi'eement. 

"  When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the 
utmost  security  of  the  demonstration  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  t^ 
two  ritjht  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  per- 
ceive that  equality  to  two  right  ones  does 
necessarily  aijree.,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
three  triangles?" — Locfw. 

« 

So  to  Accord  {cor.  cordis,  the 
heart)  is  that  agreement  which  is  of 
the  feelings,  and  is  a  tenn  of  less  exact- 
ness than  agi'ee.     It  is  more  general 
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efined  significatioii,  or  sense, 
eral  character  and  spirit. 
8  agree;  feelings,  or  sen- 
narratiyes,  descriptions, 
ats,  accord. 

eart  aocordeth  with  my  tongue." — 
re. 

,  on  the  other  hand  fFr.  suite, 
jat.  sequi,  secutus,  to  follow), 
«  either  an  external  fitness, 
5s  of  purpose.  It  is  a  term 
ion  things  and  occasions. 

izpect  that  they  will  apply  to  their 
just  as  much  of  your  doctrines  and 
as  suits  your  pleasure." — Burke.    ^ 

SIDE  (Lat.  eoincidere,  to  fall  in 
I  a  metaphorical  expression, 
represents  the  two  things  as 
borate.  When  two  state- 
»r  opinions  coincide,  they  full 
'  as  it  were  geometrically,  as  if 
J  the  same  space,  or  converg- 
he  same  point.  This  may  be 
of  accident,  and  indeed  the 
chance  is  expressed  in  the 
incidence  if  it  be  used  without 
ktion. 

rational  being  as  such  is  under  an 
I  to  obey  reason,  and  this  obedience 
ce  of  reason  coincides  with  the  ob- 
of  truth,  these  things  plainly 
-Woolaston. 

XTR,  on  the  other  hand  (con- 
to  run  together),  is  applied, 
jide  is  not,  directly  to  per- 
I    well    as    thin^.     Concur- 

persons  is  coincidence  of  will 
pinion  voluntarily  expressed 
•e  coincidence  may  be  involun- 
i  when  a  judg^  says  that  he 
in  the  judgment  of  his  brother 
It  denotes  union  of  judgment 

independent  quarter.     By  a 

e  use  of  the  word,  we  apply 

n  concurrent  to  such  judg- 

ind  to  statements,  testimony, 

like,  as  falling  in  with  or 

parallel,  and  so  tending  to 

the  same  point.  The  term 
mce  is  broadly  used  of  a  meet- 
iuses,  opinions,  or  wills. 

Igyptians,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
I  testimony  of  antiquity,  were 
le  first  who  taught  that  the  soul 
the  body  and  was  immortal." — 
n. 


Agreeable.  Pleasant.  Pleas- 
ing. 

Agreeable  (Fr.  agreer,  from  gre, 
pleasure,  thanks,  connected  with  gra- 
tus  and  gratia)  expresses  in  no  yery 
strong  manner  anything  which  is  in 
hamwny  with  our  tastes,  temper,  feel- 
ings, or  character. 

"  As  nothing  that  is  agreeable  to  us  can  be 
painful  at  the  same  time,  and  as  such,  nor 
anything  disagreeable  pleasant  by  the  terms, 
so  neither  can  anything  agreeable  be  for  that 
reason  (because  it  is  agreeable)  not  pleasant, 
nor  anything  disagreeable  not  painful,  in 
some  measure  or  other." — Woolaston. 

Pleasant  (Lat.  placere,  to  please) 
is  a  more  active  degree  of  the  agree- 
able, and  like  it  is  applicable  to  things 
both  moral  and  physical.  Pleasing 
differs  from  pleasant  in  not  applying 
to  matters  purely  physical:  so  we 
might  say,  pleasing  sounds,  as  excit- 
ing pleasurable  feelings;  but  we  should 
not  say,  a  fruit  of  pleasing,  but  of 
pleasant  taste.  Moreover,  pleasant 
refers  rather  to  the  effect  specifically 
produced;  pleasing,  to  the  general 
power  of  producing  it.  A  pleasant 
manner  would  denote  primarily  one 
which  was  pleasant  to  us ;  a  pleasing 
manner,  one  which  would  be  so  to 
peoi>le  in  general.  Where  they  are 
applied  to  the  same  object,  pleasing 
is  more  decided  than  pleasant,  but  of 
less  extended  meaning.  The  manner, 
the  countenance,  make  persons  pleas- 
ing; the  mind,  the  humoar,  make  them 
pleasant.  Wit,  humour,  geniality, 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  make 
men  agreeable.  Complaisance  and  the 
absence  of  affectation  make  women 
agreeable.  Localities  are  pleasant. 
Prospects  are  sometimes  pleasing. 
Generally  speaking,  that  which  satis- 
fies the  senses  is  pleasant ;  that  which 
satisfies  the  mind,  taste,  judgment,  or 
imagination,  is  pleasing.  Moreoyer, 
pleasing  is  active ;  pleasant,  passive : 
that  is  pleasant  which  produces  plea- 
sure, or  in  which  pleasure  is  to  be 
found ;  that  is  pleasing  which  imparts 
pleasure. 

"There  is  great  pleasure  in  being  inno- 
cent, because  that  prevents  guilt  and  trouble. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  be- 
cause that  is  to  excel  many  others.  It  is 
pleasant  to  grow  better,  because  that  is  to 
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excel  ourselves.  Nay,  it  is  pleasant  even  to 
mortify  and  subtlue  our  lusts,  because  that  is 
victory.  It  is  pleasant  to  command  our  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  duo 
order,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, because  this  is  a  kind  of  empire — this 
is  to  govern." — Tilhtson, 

"  Pym's  speech  was  esteemed  full  of 
weight,  reason,  and  pleasingness,  and  so  affec- 
tionate it  was,  that  it  obtained  pity  and  re- 
morse  in   the   generality." — Wvod^   AthencB 

Agreement.  Contract.  C!ove- 
NANT.  Compact.  Bargain. 

Agreement  expresses,  in  the 
broadest  manner,  the  consent  of  in- 
dividuals or  parties  formally  or  in- 
formally expressed  by  word  or  by 
writing.     {8ee  Agree.) 

"  And  thus  the  covenant  that  ye  made  with 
death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your  agree- 
ment that  ye  made  with  hell  shall  not 
stand."— 5i6/d,  1539. 

A  Contract  {contraherey  contractus, 
to  draw  together)  is  a  binding  agree- 
ment between  individuals  formally 
written  and  legally  executed. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolls  in 
which  every  contract  is  includetl,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations, 
without  wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those 
beings  who  must  be  restrained  from,  viola- 
tion of  promise  by  such  formal  and  public 
evidences." — Johnson, 

The  Covenant  (convenirey  to  agree) 
is  a  conti'act  or  item  of  a  contract 
sealed,  signed,  and  delivered.  In 
technical  usage,  the  verb  contract  has 
reference  to  a  complex  transaction, 
coiieiiant  to  a  single  act.  I  covenant 
that  I  will  pay  a  sum  of  money  before 
a  certain  time. 

"  A  covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain 
time  or  ])lace  is  then  dissolved  by  the  cove- 
nanter when  that  time  cometh,  either  by 
the  i>erformance  or  by  the  violation." — 
Hofjbes. 

A  Compact  {cxympin^jere,  compac- 
twi),  unlike  contract  and  covenant, 
may  be  among  many  persons  or 
parties,  while  contract  and  covenant 
are  between  two.  It  may  be  entirely 
informal,  as  when  an  association 
enters  into  a  compact  to  preserve 
seorosy.  Bargain  (Fr.  bnrayouin, 
debate)   is  confined  to  tmde,  or,  at 


least,  matters  of  giving  and  taking. 
The  bargain  is  so  far  informal  or  not 
legally  binding,  but  only  bindine  in 
honour.  The  process  and  the  resmt  of 
debating  the  terms  of  transfer  are 
both  caUed  bargain.  When  the  terms 
are  definitively  settled,  the  parties 
come  to  an  agreement ;  but  it  is  often 
found  necessary  to  keep  persons  to 
such  agreements  by  compelling  them 
to  enter  into  a  contract,  and  to  go 
through  the  complete  process  of  a 
covenant. 

"It  is  adjusted,  however,  not  by  any  ftccn- 
rate  measure,  but  by  the  higgling  and  bar- 
gainimj  of  the  market,  according  to  that  sort 
of  rough  equality  which,  though  not  exact, 
is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  businets." — 
Adam  Smith. 

Agriculturist.    See  Farmer. 

Add.    See  Help. 

Ailment.    See  Disease. 

Aim.  Object.  End.  View. 
Scope. 

These  denote  the  same  thing  under 
different  aspects.  The  Aim  (Old  IV. 
aesmer,  from  the  Lat.  cestimare)  is  the 
immediate,  the  End  (Sax.  ende)  the 
ultimate  Object.  View  (Lat.  mdere) 
denotes  a  definite  though  wide  pur- 
pose, and  sometimes  bears  the  mean- 
ing of  opinions  or  judgment.  Scope 
(Gr.  a-K07r6s)  is  wider  still,  combining 
the  idea  of  ran^e  with  that  of  aim. 
Some  persons  aim  at  amassing  a  for- 
tune as  a  step  to  rank,  with  others 
wealth  is  itself  the  end.  The  speaker 
or  writer  will  sometimes  eliminate 
superfluous  matter,  as  not  falling 
within  the  scope  of  his  treatise  or 
remarks.  The  framer  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  client,  in  endea- 
vouring to  give  validity  and  technical 
exactness  to  his  wishes,  will  naturally 
ask  whether  in  that  shape  the  docu- 
ment meets  his  views.  Our  views  are 
often  better  felt  than  expressed  or 
analyzed ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
entertain  imperfect  and  vague  views. 

"  Vain  hopes,  vain  ai/nSy  inordinate  desires." 

Maton. 
*'  It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  c^jet-t  of 
any  one  to  become  an  eminent  metaphysician, 
mathematioinn,  or  poet,  but  to  render  him- 
self happy  as  an  individual.'' — StcwarL 
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ALARM. 


rhief  end  or  happinras  of  a  thing." — 

ssent  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
ture  viewi  of  better  or  of  worse." 

Pope. 

main  9O0pe  and  design  of  all  divine 
I  hath  been  the  gradual  discovery 
real  mystery  of  the  mediation." — 

Manneb.     Mien.     De- 

TB. 

Xat.  aer)  is  taken  to  denote 
sral  or  onanalyzed  impression 
d  by  tlie  moyements  and  as- 
another.  It  seems  bom  with 
strikes  at  first  yiew;  while 
applies  more  specifically  to 
cements  and  the  dress  (Fr. 
Air  and  mien  differ  from 
and  demearuywr^  in  that  these 
•e  more  strongly  relative,  that 
vrp.  the  person  as  he  comes  in 
with  others.  The  Manner 
tt^e)  is  the  regulation  of  the 
mts  in  intercourse  with  others, 
ifluenced  by  education  and 
%  while  Demeanoxtb  (Old 
\ener)  is  a  graver  word,  im- 
liie  part  which  the  character 
position  or  feelings  bear  in 
ing  the  manner  in  regard  to 
and  others.  One  gives  one- 
lir,  one  affects  a  manner,  one 
b  mien,  one  exhibits  a  de- 
r.  Demeanour  is  commonly 
and  relative  bearing  of  cer- 
sons  at  certain  times  or  cer- 
sasions.  It  is  that  bearing 
ersons  assume  consciously  or 
iously  as  being  fit  and  ap- 
•e :  the  demeanour  of  a  judge 
»ench,  of  a  victor  to  his  cap- 
a  friend  to  a  friend  or  an 
Slight  changes  of  feeling 
'ect  the  manner.  A  total 
of  mind  or  o^  opinion  in 
to  one  who  had  been  one's* 
vill  alter  one's  whole  demean- 
ards  him.  An  air  is  corn- 
manner  studied,  demeanour 
d. 

certain  that  married  persons  who 
sed  with  a  mutual  esteem,  not'ouly 
i  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one 
bnt  fall  into  the  same  traces  of 
md  liking." — Spectator. 


"The  boy  is  well  fashioned,  and  will 
easily  fall  into  a  graceful  manner.^* — Steele. 

The  term  mien  is  used  by  Boyle  in 
the  sense  of  expression  of  the  eyes. 

"  I  observed  in  his  eyes  a  mienj  a  vivacity 
and  sprightliness." 

And  by  Gray  in  the  sense  of  atti- 
tude and  gesture. 

"  With    thundVing  voice    and   threatening 
mien."  Bymn  to  Advenity. 

'*  Their  demeaning  of  themselves  when 
they  were  come  to  the  highest  or  thrown 
down  to  the  lowest  degree  of  state." — North's 
Plutarch. 

Alabm.  Tekror.  Fear.  Fright. 
Consternation.  Trepidation. 
Panic.    Apprehension. 

Alarm  {aWarmef  to  arms)  retains 
its  etymological  character  of  sudden- 
ness. Of  sJl  these  terms,  Fear  is 
the  most  comprehensive  (Sax.  far,  a 
sudden  coming).  It  expresses  the 
natural  feeling  produced  by  the  in- 
stinct of  seu-preservation  at  the 
actual  nearness  or  supposed  nearness 
of  the  perilous,  or,  in  a  milder  way,  of 
the  odious.  When  this  nearness  is 
rather  supposed  than  manifest,  we  use 
the  term  Apprehension  (Lat.  appre- 
hendere,  to  lay  hold).  Terror  (Lat. 
terror)  is  a  strong  confusing  sense  of 
fear.  As  alarm  implies  a  distinct 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  danger,  so 
terror  is  vague  and  indistinct,  being 
in  this  way  allied  to  apprehension  or 
the  dread  of  possible  harm,  as  at  the 
sight  of  an  apparition.  The  object, 
however,  which  excites  terror  is  always 
near  and  palpable.  Fright  is  the 
sudden  comusion  of  the  senses  by  an 
external  appearance  which  produces 
in  an  insist  an  unreflecting  fear. 
Trepidation  and  eonstemaUSn  ai*e 
terms  which  regard  the  fear  in  its 
personal  effect  upon  ourselves.  Tre- 
pidation (Lat.  trepidare,  to  tremble) 
produces  agitated  movements  and  a 
troubled  and  confused  state  of  mind, 
while  Consternation  (Lat.  conster- 
nare)  is  that  state  of  powerlessness 
which  is  the  combined  result  of  terror 
and  amazement.  Panic  (of  which 
the  god  Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author,  especially  in  striking  terror 
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into  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon) is  commonly  taken,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  origin  of  the  term,  to 
denote  that  sort  of  fear  which  is  at 
once  sudden,  indefinite,  and  con- 
tagious among  a  multitade,  though 
used  also  in  reference  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  sense  of  an  unaccount' 
ahle  fear. 

"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  them- 
selves— 

Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of 
fate 

Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the 
sudden  dread."  Young. 

"  Terror  is  that  species  of  fear  which 
rouses  to  defend  or  to  escape." — Cogan. 

**  Fear  is  a  painful  sensation  produced  by 
the  immediate  apprehension  of  some  impend- 
ing evil." — Ibid. 

**  The  pain  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension.** 

Shakespeare. 

**  When  lo  1  the  doors  burst  open  in  a  trice, 
And  at  their  banquet  terrified  the  mice ; 
They   start,   they   tremble,   in   a    deadly 

fright, 
And   round    the    room    precipitate    their 

flight."  Francis*  Horace. 

"  Consternation :  this  species  of  fear  is  a 
strong  foreboding  of  tremendous  evils  which 
are  likely  to  follow  misfortunes  which  have 
already  taken  place." — Cogan. 

For  trepidation^  see  Agitation. 

In  the  following  the  term  panick  is 
used  of  groundless  fear  in  an  indi- 
vidual. 

"  But  the  serpent  said  unto  Adam,  Tush ! 
this  is  but  a  panick  fear  in  you,  Adam  ;  vou 
shall  not  so  surely  die  as  you  conceit.  — 
//.  More. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  given 
below. 

"The  first  author  of  it  (the  general  shout) 
was  Pan,  Bacchu«'s  lieutenant-general,  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  where,  being  encom- 
passed in  a  valley  with  an  army  of  enemies 
far  superior  to  them  in  number,  he  advised 
the  god  to  order  his  men  in  the  night  to  give 
a  general  shout ;  which  so  surprised  the 
op{>osite  army,  that  they  immediately  fled 
from  their  camp;  whence  it  came  to  pass 
that  all  sudden  fears  impressed  upon  men's 
spirits  without  any  just  reason  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Rom&us panick  terrors." — 
J*otter'8  Greece. 

Alertness.  Alacrity.  Agi- 
lity.   Activity. 


The^e  differ  first,  the  two  first  from 
the  third,  in  that  Agility  {affilusj  from 
ago)  denotes  purely  physical  activity 
of  body  and  limbs,  as  in  the  monkey 
or  the  acrobat.  Activity,  another 
derivation  of  the  same  verb,  is  applied 
to  both  body  and  mind,  and  denotes 
such  a  general  combination  of  life 
and  movement  as  answers  the  prac- 
tical business  in  life.  AijEbtness 
(aVerta,  on  the  mound  or  rampart, 
the  situation  of  the  sentinel)  and 
Alacrity  (Lat.  alacritas)  very  nearly 
resemble  each  other.  Alertness 
comes  from  natural  or  constitutional 
promptitude,  while  alacrity  comes 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  the  will 
set  upon  its  task.  So  a  person  not 
naturally  remarkable  for  alertness 
may  show  alacrity  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  another.  Briskness 
(Welsh  brysg,  from  hrys,  haste)  is  that 
liveliness  of  mind  which  shows  itself 
in  liveliness  of  manner  and  move- 
ment, a  constitutional  alertness  shown 
in  the  minor  requirements  of  life,  in 
matters  of  recreation  no  less  than 
matters  of  duty. 

"The  mountain  torrents  on  every  side 
rushed  down  the  hills  in  notes  of  varioas 
cadence,  as  their  quantities  of  water,  the  de- 
clivities of  their  fall,  their  distances,  or  the 
intermission  of  the  blast,  brought  the  sound 
fuller  or  fainter  to  the  ear,  which  organ 
became  now  more  alert.** — Gilpm's  Tour. 

The  ideas  belonging  to  alacrity  are 
humorously  contramcted  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river 
with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have 
drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies,  fifteen  in 
the  litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  of  sinking." — 
Shakespeare. 

"  He  that  before  wholly  attended  npon  his 
body  to  make  it  excel  in  strength  or  agility 
that  he  might  contend  victoriously  in  the 
Olympic  games,  then  made  it  his  business  to 
^improve  and  advance  his  soul  in  knowledge 
and  virtue." — Bates,  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 

"  Man  is  an  active  creature,  he  cannot  be 
long  idle." — Hales. 

Alien.     See  Foreigner. 

Alienation.  See  Estrange- 
ment and  Madness. 
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L    See  Equal. 
Whole.    Every.    Each. 

are  not  bo  mncli  synonyms 
which  are  employed  in  tin- 
8,  on  which  it  may  be  well 
c.  All  is  collective  (Sax.  al, 
i  with  the  Greek  5Xor,  and  so 
k).  Every  is  single  or  in- 
Each  is  distributive.  All 
&  single  body  regarded  in  its 
1  totality,  Whole,  a  single 
its  quantitative  totality ;  all 
ig  equivalent  to  the  whole 
ice.  Every  person  is  justly 
vhen  each  receives  his  due 

r.  See  Appease. 
^B.  See  Adduce. 
WANCE.     Loyalty. 

lANCE  (Low  Lat.  alligantia, 

gore,  to  bind)  is  the  recog- 

a  binding  and  authoritative 

bip,   and  so  a  principle  of 

>ut  Loyalty  (Ft.  loi,  law)  is 

al  sentiment  of  attachment 

idividual  ruler.     Allegiance 

to  any  government,  as  to  a 

n  form  of  it.      Loyalty  is 

)licablo  to   relationships  of 

periority,  as  to  leadership  of 

It  carries  with  it  in  that 

ideas   of  pure,  frank,  and 

deference  and  consent,  and 

rendered  at    once  without 

an  and  without  effort. 

,  recreant,  on  thine  aliegiance  hear 

Shakespeare. 

►y  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves." 

Dryden, 

tORY.     See  Fable. 
riATE.     See  Appease, 
jjce.      League.      Confe- 

nce  (Ft.  alliance,  the  Low 
juTitla)  denotes  generally  the 
being  bound,  and  is  appli- 
individuais,  families,  and 
rhe  word  League  is  derived 
5  same  Latin  word,  ligaref 
It  is  nearly  synonymous 
nfederacy  (can  and  f<Bdus, 
;  but  the  latter  is  sometimes 
loyed  to  denote  the  result  of 
ae  or  the  persons  or  states 


which  form  it.  Alliances,  leagues, 
and  confederacies  admit  of  every 
degree  of  formality  and  solemnity  in 
their  sanctions.  The  bonds  of  re- 
lationship and  of  friendship,  the  ad- 
vantages of  superior  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  the  assurance  of  as- 
sistance in  time  of  need,  are  the  ordi- 
nary motives  to  alliances.  The  object 
of  a  league  is  commonly  the  reduction 
of  a  common  enemy,  or  a  defence 
against  his  attacks.  It  is  an  union 
of  force  and  design  to  carry  out  a 
particular  scheme  or  enterprise,  in 
nope  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  it.  A 
confederacy  is  an  union  based  on 
mutual  interest  and  support,  and  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  pohtical  sense, 
while  the  others  are  as  often  used  in 
a  moral  sense.  But  in  this  latter, 
league  does  not  admit,  like  alliance, 
of  a  pure  and  favoui'able  sense,  but 
suggests  the  idea  of  being  animated 
by  no  other  principles  than  those  of 
force  and  interest.  League  and  con- 
federacy are  only  applicable  to  per- 
sons and  powers,  alliance  also  to 
things,  as  the  alliance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  world  with  those  of  the 
gospel,  or  of  the  efforts  of  art  with 
those  of  nature.  Alliances  are  for 
the  great,  the  powerful,  and  the 
wealthy.  Confederations  for  those 
under  trouble,  or  oppression,  or  diffi- 
culty of  state,  leagues  for  the  de- 
signing and  malicious.  An  alliance 
is  sought  for  satisfaction  sake.  Con- 
federation for  action,  league  for  vic- 
toi-y,  success,  or  gain.  The  life  of 
alliance  is  hai*mony,  of  confederation 
concert,  of  league  the  impulse  of  a 
common  spirit.  The  alliance  unites, 
the  confederation  associates,  the 
league  binds.  Friendship  will  form 
an  alliance,  patriotism  a  confedera- 
tion, division  and  discontent  a  league. 
The  wise  ally  themselves.  The  pru- 
dent confederate  themselves.  The 
oppressed  league  themselves. 

"  Adrastus  soon  with  gods  averse  shall  join 
In  due  alliance  with  the  Theban  line. 

Pope, 
"And  let  there  lie 
Twixt  ns  and  them  no  league,  no  amity." 

Denkam, 

"We  find  nothing  like  a  combination 
among  the  apostles  as  to  matters  of  doctrine  ; 
and  if  there  had  been,  it  would  have  ren- 
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dered  the  faith  which  they  delivered  more 
8Uspiciou8f  in  that  they  durst  not  tnist  parti- 
cular persons  with  delivery  of  it  without  an 
antecedent  confedercicy  among  themselves." 
—Stmingj/leet. 

Allot.      Appoint.      Destine. 

Apportion. 

Allot  (literally  to  c^ve  in  lot) 
18  applied  to  things  ana  to  persons 
only  when  collectively  considered,  Ap- 
point (puncttis,  a  point)  and  Des- 
tine (Lat.  destiiMtre)  also  to  things. 
The  nature  of  the  act  of  allotting  and 
of  ap^inting  is  immediate,  that  of 
destining  is  in  abeyance,  or  takes  full 
effect  in  the  future  and  under  reser- 
vation. Allot  is  proportionate,  with- 
out being  of  necessity  distributive, 
inasmuch  as  the  allotment  may  be  to 
one  or  to  many  persons.  To  allot  is 
a  final  act,  but  to  appoint  implies 
some  further  purpose  for  which  the 
appointment  is  made.  To  allot, 
whether  used  of  time  or  space,  is 
more  general  than  to  appoint.  We 
allot  a  certain  space  for  a  garden,  or 
a  certain  time  for  study ;  we  appoint  a 
specific  hour  or  place  of  meeting,  or  an 
individual  to  a  specifi^i  office.  To  Ap- 
portion is  to  allot  according  to  pro- 
portion (portio),  and  a  standard  or 
principle  of  distributive  giving  es- 
tablished beforehand. 

**  As  no  man  can  excel  in  everything,  we 
must  consider  what  part  is  allotted  to  us,  to 
act  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  hath 
placed  us,  and  to  keep  to  that.** — Mason, 

"  Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  inactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.** 

Jlilton. 

*'  Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays 

her  down, 
There  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy 

town, 
And  from  thy  guide  Ikpotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destind  walls  and  town  shall 

stand.**  Aiidison,  Ovid. 

**  God  having  placed  us  in  our  station, 
He  having  apportioned  to  us  our  task.** — 
Barrow, 

Allow.  Permit.  Suffer. 
Tolerate. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Allow 
bears  two  distinct  meanings.     This  is 


best  accounted  for  by  considering  the 
French  allouer  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  two  Latin  words  aUaeare 
and  aUaudare,  so  that  it  would  have 
the  double  sense  of  to  permit  and  to 
afford.  Permit  (Lat.  permitUre)  is 
used  rather  in  the  passive,  while  allow 
has  a  more  active  sense.  If  I  allow 
him,  I  give  him  some  degree  at  least 
of  sanction,  however  small.  If  I  per- 
mit him,  I  merely  do  not  prevent  him. 
To  Suffer  {sufferre)  is  more  passive 
still,  and  may  be  against  the  natural 
inclination ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  purely  negative,  as  the  indolent 
master  suffers  his  pupils  to  be  idle. 
There  are  in  allow,  permit,  and  suffer, 
three  degrees  as  regards  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  I  allow  what  I  myself 
sanction  or  will,  I  permit  what 
another  wills,  and  I  suffer  that  about 
which  I  am  content  to  have  no  wilL 
Tolerate  {tolerare),  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  the  endurance  of  that 
which  is  opposed  to  my  will  or  incli- 
nation. 

"Without  the  k!ng*8  will  or  the  state*8 
aUoicance." — Shakespeare. 

"  If  by  the  author  of  sin  is  meant  the 
permitter,  or  not  a  kinderer  of  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events 
in  such  a  manner  for  wise,  holy,  and  most 
excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be 
permitted  or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly 
and  infalliblv  follow,  I  sav,  if  this  be  all 
that  is  meant  by  being  the  author  of  sin, 
I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin 
(though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as 
that  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry 
another  sense) :  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most 
High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin.** — Ed- 
vcards,  Freedom  of  the  Will, 

Allow.  Grant.  Bestow. 
Afford.     (See  also  Admit.) 

The  synonyms  which  here  follow 
Allow,  belong  to  it  in  the  sense  of 
allocate,  as  the  former  to  the  sense 
of  allaudare.  The  leading  idea  in 
allow  is  proportionaieness,  or  mea- 
sured giving ;  in  Grant  (Old  English 
graun^,  favor,  or  willing  giving;  in 
!Bestow  (a  compound  form  of  stow), 
substantial  benefit,  or  valuable  giving ; 
and  in  Afford  (afeerd,  conneeted 
with/oriim,  market),  personal  sparing, 
or  relative  giving.  A  father  allows 
his  son  a  certain  sum  yearly ;  kings 
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mi  pensions;  eifts  and  honours 
!  sometimes  hedowed  upon  the  un* 
rthj ;  relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor 
the  sick. 

^  If  it  (my  offence)  be  weighed 
itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharged, 
eLse  with  just  aliowance  counterpoised, 
ly,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find. 

Milton, 

This  mutual  conyenience  introduced 
mercial  traffic  and  the  reciprocal  transfer 
roperty  by  sale,  grant,  or  conveyance." — 
Tkitone, 

Almighty  God,  though  He  really  doth, 
cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
'rStow  His  favours  altogether  gratis,  but  to 
ct  some  competent  return,  some  small 
tnd  income  from  them.** — Barrow. 

reat  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneful  muse 
affords 

le    sweetest  numbers    and    the    fittest 

words."  Addison. 

^XLUDE.      BeFEB. 

hese  words  are  often  used  indis- 
ainatel^,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
itical  in  meaning.  To  Allude 
L  aUvdere)  is  indirect;  Refer 
wre)  is  positive  and  direct.  If  I 
te  an  author,  for  instance,  not  by 
le,  but  by  description,  style,  sub- 
,  or  period  of  writing,  I  allude 
lim ;  out  if  I  attribute  anything 
nother,  specifically  and  plainly,  I 
lot  allude,  but  refer  to  him.  Allu- 
is  often  so  vague  that  confusion 
es  from  ignorance  of  the  person 
oint  aUuded  to.  The  fault  of  re- 
nee  is  not  obscurity,  but  inexact- 
t.  A  wrong  reference,  an  ob- 
«  aUusion. 

The  people  of  the  country,  alluding  to 
foam    TButtermere    Lake),  call  it  Sour 
foTcey—QUpin's  Tour. 

)at  to  do  good  is  not  only  our  greatest 
,  but  our  greatest  interest  and  advan- 
which  is  that  that  Solomon  chiefly  re- 
to  in  the  text." — Sharp. 

XLUBB.    See  Entice. 
XLY.    See  Confederate. 
.LMOST.    Neably. 

EABLT  is  more  strictly  applied  to 
bers  of  quantity,  time,  and  space, 
[08T  to  questions  of  progression 
9gree.  So  if  we  said,  he  is  nearly 
rears  old,  we  should  mean  that  his 


age  was  sepai*ated  from  ten  by  a  small 
interval ;  almost  ten,  would  mean  that 
in  a  little  he  would  reach  it.  It  may 
be  observed  that  while  nearly  is  used 
grammatically  with  a  negative,  almost 
is  not  so  used. 

Also.     Too.     Likewise.     Be- 
sides. 

Too  is  a  slighter  and  more  familiar 
word  than  also,  which  is  more  formal. 
Besides  expresses  an  addition,  com- 
monly by  way  of  afterthought.  Be- 
tween Also  and  Likewise  there  is 
this  difference:  also  cannot  be  used 
as  a  synonym  for  likewise,  if  there  be 
only  a  similai4ty  of  position  gram- 
matically, andnocommiinity  of  nature. 
So,  he  is  a  prince  and  also  a  musician, 
may  be  said,  because  it  is  only  a 
logical  or  grammatical  unity  which 
is  expressed,  the  same  pei*son  being  a 
subject  of  two  propositions ;  but,  he  is 
a  prince  and  likewise  a  musician,  we 
could  not  say,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  natural  or  essential  unity 
of  the  two. 

Alter.     See  Change. 

Altercation.    See  Quarrel. 

Always.     See  Ever. 

Amalgamate.    See  Coalesce. 

Amass.    See  Heap. 

Amazement.     See  Wonder. 

Ambassador.  Envoy.  Pleni- 
potentiary.   Deputy.    Minister, 

Ambassador  is  from  the  Low 
Latin  anibasciatoTf  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  German.  He  is  a  minister  of 
the  highest  rank,  resident  in  a  foreign 
country  even  in  times  of  peace,  and 
keeps  up,  by  the  style  of  his  living, 
the  dignity  of  the  country  which  he 
represents;  while  an  Envoy  (Fr. 
envai,  a  sending  of  persons  or  things) 
is  commonly  not  resident,  but  sent 
on  a  particular  occasion.  The  term 
applies  especially  te  the  ministers  of 
monarchs.  Minister  (Lat.  minister) 
being  the  generic  term  for  foreign 
political  representatives.  The  envoy, 
teo,  like  the  ambassador,  exercises 
his  functions  in  a  sumptuous  manner. 


AMBIGUOUS. 
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The  Plenipotentiary,  as  hia  name 
implies,  is  one  vested  with  full  powera 
to  treat  with  a  foreign  government, 
especially  where  its  relations  are  pre- 
carious. Personal  influence,  diplo- 
matic talent,  and  loyalty  are  netted 
in  the  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy 
(Ft.  depute)  has  much  less  power,  is 
sent  upon  a  specific  mission,  which 
he  is  bound  to  execute  with  dignity, 
strictness,  and  despatch.  Ambas- 
sadors and  envoys  speak  and  treat  in 
the  name  of  their  sovereigns ;  but  the 
first  are  invested  with  a  representative 
quality;  the  second  ai*e  authorized 
ministers,  but  not  representative  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term.  No  such 
high  rank  and  power  is  ever  enjoyed 
by  deputies,  who  appear  and  spNeak 
on  behalf  of  some  suliordinate  society 
or  private  body.  The  title  of  minister 
comprises  th^  functions  of  ambas- 
sador and  envoy;  that  of  deputy 
assimilates  itself  to  those  of  an  agent. 
Magnificence  of  living  belongs  cha- 
racteristically to  the  ambassador; 
cleverness  in  negotiation  constitutes 
the  merit  of  an  envoy ;  natural  talent 
and  aptitude  for  business  are  desii'ed 
in  a  deputy, 

"  The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  Company 
first  occasioned  the  establishment  of  an  ordi- 
nary ambassador  at  Constantinople." — Adam 
i^mitk, 

**  As  when  some  faithful  envoy ^  who  at  large 
Receives  commission  for  a  weighty  charge, 
Chides  his  neglect,  recalling  to  his  thought 
Some  valued  purpose  midst  his  zeal  for- 

g<»t, 
And,  ere  he  sees  his  lord,  with  eager  care 
Bends  every  power  the  omission  to  repair." 

ffooie,  Orlando  Furioso, 

**  The  British  j3/cn(po^en^iart€fs  were  directed 
to  give  the  same  assurancest»to  the  Dutch 
ministers  at  Utrecht,  and  withal  to  let  them 
know  that  the  q^ieen  was  determined  by  their 
late  conduct  to  make  peace  either  with  or 
without,  but  would  much  rather  choose  the 
former."-— «Stci/^. 

"  When  I  was  at  Apamea,  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  several  diA'erent  cities 
complained  to  me  of  the  excessive  appoint- 
ments that  were  decreed  to  their  deputies** 
— Melmothj  Cicero, 

Ambiguous.    Equivocal. 

Ambiguous  (Lat.  ambiyuua,  from 
ambo,  both,  as  if  telling  both  ways) 


is  a  form  of  expression  which  leaves 
the  sense  doubtful  Equivocal 
(cequus  and  vox)  is  the  character 
which  belongs  to  a  term  as  having 
two  meanings.  So,  ambiguous  is 
negative,  equivocal  is  positive.  In 
an  ambiguous  sentence  I  do  not  see 
the  grammatical  force;  in  an  equi- 
vocal, I  do  not  know  the  intention  or 
mind  of  the  speaker.  Ambiguity  is 
thus  less  often  the  result  of  design 
than  equivocation,  which  is  some- 
times used  as  a  synonym  for  prevarica- 
tion ;  so  that  the  speaker  aesires  his 
hearers  to  accept  a  term  in  one  sense, 
while  he  is  rc^y  to  fall  back  upon 
another  if  it  suit  his  purpose. 

"  Taking  advantage  of  a  sentence  or  word 
that  might  be  ambiguous  or  doubtful.** — Sir 
T,  ElyoL 

"The  equivocal  title  of  the  apostolical, 
given  to  the  Roman  creed." —  WaterlatuL 

Ambition.    See  C!ompetition. 

Amenable.     See  Accountable 
and  Docile, 

Amend.      Correct.      Befobm. 
Emend.    Rectify, 

Of  these.  Amend  and  Emend  are 
really  the  same  word — emendare^  to 
whicn,  in  the  French  amender,  another 
form  has  been  loosely  prefixed.  The 
root  is  menda,  a  fault.  In  common 
usage,  amend  means  positively  to 
better,  and  emend  ne^tivelv  to  re- 
move faults.  Emend  is  usea  of  lite- 
rary subjects,  amend  more  com- 
monly of  moral.  To  Cobeect  {cot- 
ri^ere)  is  to  bring  to  a  conformity 
with  moral  or  artificial  rule,  by 
authoritatively  removing  faults,  and, 
by  an  extension  of  meaning,  by  pun- 
iuhing  them.  To  Reform  [reformare) 
is  to  correct  in  a  more  continuotis 
and  lasting  mannery  and  has  reference 
to  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  to  what 
is  past.  In  referenoe  to  persons,  it 
has  the  sense  of  reclaim  from  wrong- 
ness  of  life ;  and  to  institutions,  from 
inherent  defecta.  Correction  desig- 
nates that  kind  of  action  by  which  one 
set«  to  work  to  destroy  or  redress  de- 
ficiencies of  any  sort,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  the  matter  to  a 
standard  which  has  been  deviated 
from.    Amendment  denotes  a  change 
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Tn*onglit  about  in  something  which  to 
some  extent  has  been  well  done. 
Reform  denotes  the  state  of  a  thing 
re-established  in  its  right  order  or 
condition.  A  correction  of  faults 
will  constitute  an  amendment  of 
character,  which,  if  carried  out  and 
completed,  may  result  in  an  en- 
tire reform.  To  Rectify  (rectum 
facere,  to  make  riu^ht  or  straight) 
refers,  on  the  other  hand,  only  to  the 
past,  in  the  sense  of  adjusting  what  is 
wrong  or  false  in  fact,  and  has  no 
application  to  continuity  of  habit. 
It  applies  to  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  subject-matter,  as  to  rectify  the 
errors  or  exaggerations  of  a  state- 
ment. 

**  Graont  me,  good  I^rd,  grace  of  amende^ 
ment.** — Piers  Phughmnn, 

'*  Under  what  manner  therefore  should  I 
DOW  submit  this  booic  to  be  corrected  and 
amended  of  them  which  can  suffer  nothing 
to  be  well  ?**—T)/ndaU, 

"The  practical  definition  of  what  the 
popular  branch  of  our  legislature  was  at  this 
day  he  took  to  be  precisely  this :  an  assembly 
freelv  elected,  between  whom  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  there  was  the  closest  union 
and  most  perfect  sympathy.  Sach  a  House 
of  Commons  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
stitution originally  to  erect,  and  such  a 
House  of  Commons  it  was  the  wish  of  every 
reformer  now  to  establish.^ — Fitt,  Sj/eech  on 
Parliamentary  Hefortn, 

**  I  hardly  left  a  single  line  in  it  without 
giving  it  what  I  thought  an  emendation." — 
Mason. 

"  I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  certain  modom 
rectifiers  of  prejudices,  that  the  fathers  are 
not  commonly  led  away  by  a  vain  supersti- 
tion, as  they  affect  to  represent  them." — 
Warb^rton. 

Amendment  and  reformation  apply 
to  thin^  or  persons  in  their  totality. 
Correction,  emendation,  and  rectifica- 
tion are  of  specific  parts  or  points. 

Amends.    Bee  Compensation. 
A3fERCEM£NT.    See  Fine. 
Amicable.    Friendly. 

These  words  are  etymologically 
equiTalent — amicus,  in  Latin,  being 
equivalent  to  the  English  friend.  But 
Amicable  is  the  more  foinnal  word 
of    the  two,  and    so    indicates  less 


warmth  of  feeling  personally. 
Friendly  is  positive  in  its  force, 
while  amicable  often  means  no  more 
than  negatively  the  absence  of  quar- 
rel. So  it  often  refers  to  the  externals 
of  conduct,  or  to  a  conventional 
friendship ;  as  the  "  amicable  ad- 
justment of  former  disputes."  We 
are  bound,  in  Christian  duty,  to  live 
amicably  with  all;  but  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  feel  friendly 
towards  all,  in  equal  degree.  Friendly, 
is  with  the  feelings  of  friends.  Ami- 
cable, after  tlie  manner  of  friends. 

*'  Even  those  that  break  the  peace  cannot 
but  praise  it ;  how  much  more  should  they 
bid  for  it  that  are  true  friends  to  it,  and  to 
that  amicabteness  that  attends  it  Y* — Bishop 
Taylor. 

**  There  are  several  texts  in  the  New  Test- 
ament which  iuterj)ret  the  lore  of  our 
neighbour  to  mean  universal  benevolence  or 
friendliness  towards  the  whole  kind  as  op- 
|K)rtunitics  may  offer." —  Waterland. 

Ample.     Spacious.    Capacious. 

These  words  convey  in  common  the 
idea  of  extent  or  largeness.  But 
Ample  (Latin  ampltts)  is  always  rela- 
tive to  some  standard  of  want  or 
necessity.  Anything  which  is  more 
than  barely  suflBcient  is  ample, 
whether  in  quantity,  number,  space, 
or  degree  of  any  sort.  Spacious 
(spatium)  expresses  what  is  of  super- 
ficial largeness,  and  Capacious 
(Latin  capax)  largeness  in  measures 
of  internal  extent.  In  the  ample  one 
has  satisfaction ;  in  the  spacious,  free- 
dom ;  in  the  capacious,  roominess. 
Ample  is  equally  applicable  to  things 
mond  and  physical — ample  powers, 
ample  quantity.  Spacious  is  appli- 
cable only  to  physical  extent,  except 
by  metaphor ;  while  capacious  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  physical  and  the  intel- 
lectual. That  is  ample  which  more 
than  meets  requirement.  That  is 
spacious  which  gives  no  idea  of  cir- 
cumscription. That  is  capacious 
which,  containing  much,  is  not  easily 
over-filled,  nor  checks  the  process  of 
depositing  or  storing. 

"  How  may  I 
Adore  Thee,  Author  of  this  universe, 
And  all   this  good  to  man,  for  whose  well- 
being 
So  nmphj^  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 
Tliou  hiist  provided  ?"  Milton. 


AMUSEMENT. 


"In  that  spacious  place,  ships  of  the 
greatest  burthen  may  ride  afloat." — Dani- 
pier*s  Voyages. 

"  No  figure  is  so  capacious  as  this  (the 
sphere),  and  consequently  whose  parts  are  so 
well  compacted  and  united,  and  be  so  near 
one  to  another  for  mutual  strength." — Bay 
oil  Creation. 

Amusement.  Diversion.  En- 
tertainment. Sport.  Recrea- 
tion.   Pastime. 

An  Amusement  (Ft.  amusery  to 
detain  or  amuse)  is  any  continuous 
employment  which  gives  pleasure 
and  ease  to  the  min^  whether  pur- 
posely sought  or  not.  It  is  employ- 
ment without  the  sense  of  labour, 
and  with  no  special  object  beyond 
itself.  It  is  a  lull  of  the  mind,  and  a 
release  from  mental  efforts  and 
serious  reflections.  Diybbsion  (Latin 
divertere,  to  turn  aside)  is  an  amuse- 
ment, viewed  relatively  to  the  more 
serious  business  of  life,  from  which  it 
is  a  deviation.  Hence  it  is  more 
strongly  counteractive  than  amuse- 
ment, and  may  imply  a  higher  degree 
of  excitement,  such,  for  instance, 
as  amounts  to  positive  merriment. 
When  one  is  amused,  the  time  passes 
unmarked;  when  one  is  diverted,  it 
passes  marked  only  by  lively  and 
agreeable  sensations.  We  are  amused 
by  a  tale,  diverted  by  a  comedv. 
One  does  not  say  that  the  trageay 
diverts,  because  it  is  too  serious,  nor 
amuses,  because  it  is  too  earnest.  He 
must  be  well-nigh  weary  of  life  whom 
nothing  can  amuse;  he  must  be 
deep  in  melancholy  whom'  nothing 
can  divert.  One  may  amuse  one- 
self in  solitude;  one  is  diverted  in 
company.  It  is  not  well  to  give  way 
to  a  fondness  for  diversions,  for  it  is 
likely  to  create  a  habit  of  incapacity 
for  amusement,  as  draughts  too  strong 
destroy  the  relish  for  those  which  are 
weaker,  and  exciting  pleasures  make 
common  pleasures  taine.  An  En- 
tertainment (Fr.  entretenir)  is  the 
keeping  up  in  the  mind  of  the  feeling 
of  amusement  by  means  which  are 
social,  and  more  or  less  of  a  refined 
character,  as  a  play,  or  even  a  ban- 
quet. Sport  (an  abbreviation  of 
disport,  and  that  from  disportare,  to 
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carry  about)  is  more  purely  physical 
and  constitutional,  and  denotes  those 
active  forms  of  amusement  which 
belong  naturally  to  the  young  and 
the  robust,  as  the  "  sports  of  the 
field."  Recreation  (Lat.  recreare, 
to  recreate)  is,  like  diversion,  counter- 
active, but  not  necessarily  so  ener- 
getic, comprising  all-  degrees  of 
relaxation,  from  active  amusement 
to  a  seasonable  abstinence  from  all 
employment.  It  belongs  to  the  stu- 
dious and  industrious,  with  whom 
recreation  is  a  relief  from  past  labours 
and  a  preparation  for  resuming  them. 
The  Pastime  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  means  of  pleasantly  passing  the 
time.  It  is  the  active  amusement 
which  beguiles  the  leisure  hour,  which 
otherwise  might^ang  tediously.  It  is 
a  happy  relief  to  the  industrious  to 
enjoy  recreation ;  it  is  better  that  the 
indolent  should  be  found  a  pastime 
than  that  he  should  be  left  to  ms  own 
idleness. 

**  High  above  oar  heads,  at  the  sommit  of 
the  cliff,  sat  a  group  of  mountaineer  children 
amusing  themselves  with  pushing  stones  from 
the  top,  and  watching  as  they  plunged  into 
the  lake."— (?»//)tV«  Tour. 

"  They  must  act  as  their  equals  act ;  they 
must,  like  others,  dress,  keep  a  tuble,  an 
equipage,  and  resort  to  public  diversions.  It 
is  necessary  according  to  their  ideas.** — 
Knox,  Essays. 

**  But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  gave, 
With  hearty  welcome  and  an  open  face. 
In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with 

ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please.'* 

Drydcn. 

"  In  areas  varied  with  mosaic  art, 
Some  whirl  the  dirk,  and  some  the  javelin 

dart; 
Aside,  sequestered  from  the  vast  resort, 
Antinous  sate,  spectator  of  the  sport."** 

Pope. 

"  So  'that  of  necessity  they  must  either 
apply  their  accustomed  labours,  or  else  re- 
create themselves  with  honest  and  laudable 
pastimes.** — Mon^s  Utopia. 

Analogy.    Eesemblanoe. 

Analogy  (Gr.  dvaXoyia)  is  often 
used  familiarly,  as  if  it  meant  mere 
moral  resemblance  or  similarity. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  analogy 
implies  a  thii*d  term,  or  four  terms,  as 
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f oJlowB . — ^Ab  a  is  to  B,  so  is  C  ;  or 
as  A  is  to  B,  so  is  0  to  D.  Analogy, 
therefore,  is  similarity  of  relations. 
When  we  argue  from  example,  we 
arg^e  from  tbe  likeness  of  things; 
when  from  analogy,  we  argue  from 
the  likeness  of  their  relations.  If  I 
argue  that,  because  the  seed  dies 
in  the  earth  before  it  springs  up 
anew,  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  human  body  will  nse  again  after 
death ;  this  is,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  idea,  a  resemblance,  as  to  the 
armament,  an  analogy ;  the  principle 
being  that,  as  the  same  God  is  the 
author  of  a  natural  and  a  spiritual 
world.  He  may  be  expected  to  act 
toward  each  upon  similar  and  com- 
mon laws. 

*'  The  schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  an  analogy 
between  intellect  and  sight,  forasmuch  as  in- 
tellect is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is  to  the 
body,  and  that  he  who  governs  the  State  is 
antilogous  to  him  who  bteers  a  ship.  Heuce 
a  [irince  is  analogically  styled  a  pilot,  being 
to  the  State  what  a  pilot  is  to  the  vessel." — 
liishop  Berkeley. 

**  To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like  God. 
It  ii»  that,  which  of  all  other  qualities,  gives 
u.s  the  resemblance  of  His  nature  and  perfec- 
tion."— Sharp, 

Anathema^    See  Curse. 
Ancestor.    See  Forefather. 
Ancient.    See  Old. 
Anecikxte.    Story. 

An  Anecdote  is  literally  (Gr. 
avcVdoroff)  an  incident  which  has 
never  been  given  out  or  published, 
and  so  in  private  keeping.  It  is  the 
relation  of  a  characteristic  matter  of 
f<ict  relating  to  individuals,  and, 
therefore,  staiids  to  Story  (a  shorter 
form  of  history)  as  species  to  genus. 
(See  Account.) 

"  Antiquity  has  preserved  a  beautiful  in- 
st4ince,  in  an  anecdote  of  Alexander,  the 
tyrant  of  Pheres,  who,  though  he  had  so  in- 
dustriously hardened  his  heart  as  to  seem  to 
take  delight  in  cruelty,  insomuch  as  to  mur- 
der many  of  his  subjects  every  day,  without 
cause  and  without  pity,  yet  at  the  bare  re- 
presentation of  a  tragedy  which  related  the 
misfortunes  of  Hercules  and  Andromache,  he 
was  so  touched  with  the  fictitious  distress 
which  tbe  poet  had  wrought  up  in  it,  that 
he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  teal's." — Sterne. 


**  Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes." 

Pope. 

Anger.     See  Wrath. 
Anglk     See  Corner. 
Angry.    See  Passionate. 
Anguish.    See  Pain. 
Animadvert.     See  Blame. 
Animal.     Brute.     Beast. 

Animal  (Fr.  anirfial,  from  anima, 
the  life)  comprehends  every  creature 
endowed  with  that  life  which  is  supe- 
rior to  the  merely  vegetative  life 
of  plants,  and,  therefore,  includes 
man.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
made  to  express  other  animals  than 
man,  a  further  distinction  being 
drawn  between  the  rational  and  the 
irrational  animal  life. 

"  Animate  bodies  are  either  such  as  are 
endued  with  a  vegetative  soul,  as  plants,  or  a 
sensitive  soul,  as  the  bodies  of  animals — 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  insects — or  a  rational 
soul,  as  the  body  of  man,  and  the  vehicles  of 
angels,  if  any  such  there  be." — Ray  on 
Creation. 

Brute  (Lat.  hrutti^m)  and  Beast 
(Lat.  hestia)  stand  related  each  in  its 
own  character  to  man. 

"We  cannot  teach  brute  animals  to  use 
their  eyes  in  any  other  way  than  that  in 
which  nature  hath  taught  them." — Meid. 

'*  Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of   injury,  with   such   knowledge  of  their 

strength. 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge, 
That  oft  the  beast  has  seemed  to  judge  the 

man.**  Cowper, 

Brute  is  the  animal  regarded  in 
reference  to  the  absence  of  that  in- 
telligence which  man  possesses, 
beast  (except  where  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  cattle)  in  reference  to 
that  savage  nature  of  which  man  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  devoid.  So  we  say, 
the  indolent  or  senseless  brute,  the 
ciniel  or  savage  beast.  Hence,  while 
the  tei*m  animal  is  applicable  to  the 
insects,  neither  brute  nor  beast  is  so, 
as  not  coming  into  moral  comparison 
with  man.  Applying  the  terms  figura. 
tively  to  the  moral  characters  and 
dispositions  of  men,  the  teim  animal 
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denotes  one  who  follows  the  instincts 
of  his  lower  nature,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
Beast  is  applied  to  one  who  grovels 
in  sensuality;  brute,  to  one  whose 
nature  seems  deadened  to  fine  feeling, 
as  the  selfish  or  cruel  brute. 

Animate.    Inspire. 

To  Animate  is  literally  to  put 
life  or  soul  into  a  thing  (animay  life, 
or  soul).  To  Inspire  is  to  impart  an 
influence  to  the  nature  of  another,  as 
if  by  a  breath  (inspirare).  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
communicated.  The  lower  influence 
is  expressed  by  the  word  animate,  so 
that  the  term  is  appKed  to  the  mere 
imparting  of  life,  or  the  appearance 
of  life.  The  soul  animates  the  body ; 
the  marble  of  the  sculptor  appears 
animated.  The  higher,  more  ener- 
getic and  finer  faculties  of  life  are 
said  to  be  imparted  by  inspiration,  as 
to  be  inspired  with  a  sublime  courage 
or  devotion.  Animation  quickens  the 
physical  and  inferior,  inspiration  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  impulses 
of  human  nature.  So  animate  lends 
itself  the  more  easily  to  express  evil 
influences,  as  to  be  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge. 

**  Wherever  we  are  formed  by  Nature  to 
j&ny  active  purjwse,  the  pajtsion  which  ani- 
tn  tes  us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight  or  a 
pleasure  of  some  kind." — Burke. 

*'  Her  hearty  words  so  deep  into  the  mind 
Of    the   young  damsel   sunk,  that   great 

desire 
Of  warlike  arms  in  her  forthwith   they 

ty'nd, 
And  generous  stout  courage  did  inspire,** 
j  Spenser. 

Animation.  Life.  Vivacity. 
Spirit. 

Animation  and  Life  are  em- 
I'loyed  alike  to  express  the  appear- 
ance of  one  actuated  by  the  hvely 
impulses  of  nature.  Vivacity  differs 
from  animation  (vivaXt  viv^is,  alive) 
in  expressing  itself  rather  by  the 
manner,  speech,  and  movements ; 
while  animation  may  be  confined  to 
the  countenance.  Spirit  stands  to 
action  as  vivacity  stands  to  m^rvement, 
and  animation  to  aspect.    It  is  that 


vivacity  which  sustains  itself  in  dif- 
ficulty or  danger,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  self-assertion  when  needed. 
Animation  is  in  the  soul,  vivacity 
in  the  temperament,  spirit  in  the 
heart. 

'*  Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone." 

Pope. 

"They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in 
fancy  and  words." — Fefton. 

"  Their  attitudes,  their  vnxjcity,  their  leaps 
out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  which  1 
have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with  equal 
attention  and  amusement,  all  conduce  io 
show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply 
the  effects  of  that  excess." — Paley. 

"  With  all  the  warmth  of  a  zealot  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  he  (Juvenal)  pours  his 
majestic  verse,  and  amid  the  most  spirited 
invective  and  the  finest  morality  emit«  many 
a  luminous  irradiation  of  poetry  beautifully 
descriptive." — Ktiox,  Essays, 

Animosity.     See  Acrimony. 
Annals.    See  History. 
Annex.     See  Add. 
Annotation.     See  Note. 

Announce.  Proclaim.  Pub- 
lish.   Declare. 

Things  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence  are  Annoxtncedl  As  the 
term  is  applieil  to  tidings  as  well  as 
to  persons,  it  oft<en  bears  reference  to 
something  already  expected.  It  im- 
plies some  degree  of  formality.  A 
marriage,  for  instance,  is  announced 
in  the  newspapers ;  an  invited  guest 
is  announced.  Announcement  may 
be  to  many,  to  few,  or  to  one  (Lat. 
annuntiare,  nuntiiis,  a  messenger^l. 
Proclaim  (Lat.  proclaniare)  applies 
to  everything  which  is  or  may  become 
matter  of  piiolic  interest,  and  is  made 
in  the  hearing  of  many,  as  tidings, 
opinions,  edicts,  and  the  lita  Things 
are  proclaimed  by  the  voice,  an- 
nounced in  writing  or  other  ways. 
As  announce  refers  sometimes  to 
what  has  been  anticipated,  so  also  it 
may  refer  to  something  which  is  to 
take  place  after  an  interval  of  time, 
as  to  announce  an  intended  departure ; 
while  proclaim  and  Publish  refer 
usually  to  things  present,  or  which 
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liave  lately  past.  In  such  phrases  as 
to  proclaim  or  publish  an  intention, 
the  subject  is  in  fact  present.  In 
Deculbe  there  is  implied  not  so 
much  the  purpose  of  publicity,  as  of 
clearness,  as  distinct  from  reserve. 
We  declare  what  we  desire  shall  be 
well  known,  imderstood,  or  believed ; 
so  that  we  may  declare  a  thing  to  no 
more  than  one  other  person.  There 
is  a  close  alliance  between  publish 
and  proclaim ;  but  publish  implies 
any  means  for  putting  a  matter  in 
the  possession  of  the  public;  pro- 
claim implies  rather  a  formal,  x>^r- 
sonal,  and  sometimes  official  and 
authoritative  mode  of  doing  it.  We 
proclaim  our  own  acts  or  intentions. 
We  publish  what  interests  or  concerns 
others.  We  announce  in  order  to  ap- 
prise ;  we  declare  in  order  to  remove 
doubt. 

"  Her  "  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  "  arrival  was 
cmtumnced  through  the  country  by  a  peal  of 
cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and  a  display  of 
fireworks  at  night." — Qilpin's  Tour, 

"  Now  had  the  great  Prodaimer^  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumi)et, 

cried 
Repentance,  and  Heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at 

hand 
To  all  baptiz'd."  Milton. 

**  For  the  instruction,  therefore,  of  all  sorts 
of  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sacred  and  saving  truth  of  God  be  openly 
pubiisfied  unto  them,  which  open  pvhlication 
of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excellency 
termed  preaching." — Booker, 

**  But  the  attorney  answered  them  that  he 
is  not  the  declarer  of  his  intentions ;  he  must 
be  judged  by  the  book,  by  his  words,  above 
all,  by  the  effect"— State  Trials. 

Ajwoy.     Molest.     Tease. 

Annoy  is  from  the  French  ennuyer, 
a  compound  verb,  of  which  odium 
(and  not  nocere,  as  commonly  given) 
is  the  root.  Molest  is  from  inol^stia, 
inconvenience,  and  this  from  moles,  a 
mass  or  weight.  Tease  is  the  Saxon 
twsan,  to  pluck.  We  are  annoyed  by 
anytking  painful,  provided  the  pain 
be  not  excessive ;  and  annoyance  may 
be  either  physical  or  mental  We 
may  be  annoyed  by  an  excessive 
glare  of  light,  or  by  the  conduct  of  a 
friend  towards  us,  when  it  has  been 
reported  to  us. 

'^  Common  nuisances  are  such  inconvenient 


and  troublesome  offences  as  annoy  the  whole 
community  in  general,  and  not  merely  some 
particular  person." — Blackstone. 

Molestf  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
physical,  and  commonly  implies 
the  repetition  of  physical  annoy- 
ances, as  to  be  molest>ed  by  insults, 
or  begging  applications,  or  the  visits 
of  a  Sy  or  wasp.  We  are  never 
molested  by  circumstances  or  facts 
in  the  abstract. 

"  Save    where    from     yonder     ivy-mantlod 

tower. 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain 
Of   such  as,   wandering   near   her    secret 

bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." — Oray. 

Tease  is  very  like  molest.  We  are 
teased  by  the  repetition  of  unpleasant 
trifles,  which  by  their  recurrence 
cause  personal  irritation. 

"  But  as  a  whelp  starts  up  with  fear 
When  a  bee's  humming  at  his  ear; 
With  upper  lip  elate  he  grins 
Whilst  round  the  little  teazer  spins." 

Fenton 

Annoyance.     See  Displeasure. 

Annul.     See  Abolish. 

Answer.  Keply.  Kejoinder. 
Eesponse. 

Words  given  in  retiuTi  for  words  is 
the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms. 
An    Answer   (Saxon    andswaren)  is 

§iven  as  being  required  or  expected, 
o  an  answer  to  a  question  or  a 
speech  is  made  in  answer  to  another, 
such  being  the  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment. Reply  (Ft.  replique,  Lat. 
replicare,  to  fold  or  bend  back)  is  a 
formal  answer  to  an  argumentative 
assertion,  and  commonly  implies  what 
is  not  implied  in  answer,  namely,  a 
contrary  statement  to  the  preceding. 
An  answer  is  commensurate  .with  the 
terms  of  a  question  or  interrogation  ; 
a  reply  is  not  so  restricted,  and  does 
not  necessarily  presuppose  interroga- 
tion at  all. 

"  When  a  man  asks  me  a  question,  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  answer  or  be  silent,  to 
answer  softly  or  roughly,  in  terms  of  respect 
or  in  terms  of  contempt." — Beattie, 

**  The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply 
to  the  defendant's  plea.  The  plaintiff  in  his 
replicfttion  may  totally  traverse  the  plea."— 
Blackstona, 
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A  Rejoinder  (Ft.  rejoindre,  to 
rejoin)  expresses  not,  as  reply,  a 
formal  and  lengthened  counter-state- 
ment, but  one  within  a  short  com- 
pass and  of  a  pointed  character. 
Kesponse  (Lat.  respondere,  respon- 
8U8)  denotes  not  an  antagonistic,  but 
an  accordant  answer,  as  on  hearing 
one's  name  called  out,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  the  harmonious  responses  of 
the  Liturgy. 

"  Rejoinder  to  the  chnrl  the  king  disdained. 
But  shook  his  head  and  rising  wrath  re- 
strained." Pope. 

"  Tertnllian  takes  notice  that  the  responses 
in  baptism  were  then  somewhat  larger  than 
the  model  laid  down  by  Christ,  meaning  than 
the  form  ol*  baptism,  and  he  refers  the  en- 
largement of  the  responses  to  immemorial 
custom  or  tradition." — Waterland. 

Answerable.  See  Account- 
able. 

Antagonist.    See  Enemy. 
Antecedent.     See  Precedent. 
Anterior.     See  Preceding. 
Anticipate.     See  Prevent. 
Antipathy.     See  Hatred. 
Antiquated.     See  Old. 
Antique.     See  Old. 
Anxiety.     See  Care. 
Apathy.    See  Indifference. 
Ape.     See  Mock. 
Aperture.     See  Opening. 
Aphorism.     See  Proverb. 

Apology.  Defence.  Justifi- 
cation. Exculpation.  Excuse. 
Plea. 

An  Apology  (Greek  airoXoyla)  had 
originally  the  simple  meaning  of  de- 
fence, as  Jewel's  "Apology  for  the 
Church  of  England."  As  at  present 
employed,  the  term  implies  the  nature 
of  bom_»thing  said  by  way  of  amends. 
In  this  way  it  would  differ  materially 
from  both  Defence  and  Justifica- 
tion, as  implying  wrong  committed, 
which  they,  of  course,  deny.  Again, 
we  apologize  for  what  has  been  done 
to  another,  we  defend  or  justify  what 
we  have  done  ourselves.  Again, 
between  a  defence  and  a  justification 


there  is  this  radical  difference,  that 
we  defend  ourselves,  and  we  justify 
our  conduct ;  the  defence  may  there- 
fore possibly  consist  in  the  denial 
of  the  charge;  whereas  justification 
necessarily  admits  it,  but  gives  it  a 
new  character.  Where  the  defence 
admits  the  allegation,  it  does  not  ex- 
tend  beyond  a  palliation  of  the  char^ 
or  at  most  a  demonstration  of  its 
allowableness  (Lat.  defendere).  A  jus* 
tification  m&j  go  no  farther ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  prove  positivelj 
a  high  degree  of  truth  and  right 
(Justus  and  facere,  to  make  just  or 
right).  Exculpation  [ex  and  cfUpa, 
a  fault)  is  the  act  of  an  inferior  be- 
fore one  who  has  a  right  to  censure 
or  punish.  Its  object  is  to  show  that 
no  blame  attaches  to  him  for  what 
he  has  done  or  left  undone.  The 
recognition  of  this  is  also  sometimes 
called  exculpation.  Excuse,  on  the 
other  hand  {excusare\  never  amounts 
to  this.  It  admits  the  fact  charged, 
but  endeavours  to  show  that  it  ought 
to  be  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the 
ground  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  is  often  the  line  adopted  by 
pleaders  when  defence,  justification, 
or  exculpation  seems  impossible.  An 
excuse  may  be  against  an  obligation 
as  well  as  a  charge.  A  Plea  (Lat. 
placitum)  is  a  specific  point  of  self- 
defence.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  item  in 
the  general  sum  of  any  of  the  former. 
So  that  we  may  put  in  successively 
first  one  plea  and  then  another.  Tech- 
nicaUy  speaking,  the  allegation  of  the 
plaintiff  is  answered  by  the  plea  of 
the  defendant. 

**  For  in  the  book  that  is  called  mine 
Apoloijif,  it  is  not  required  by  the  nature  of 
that  name  that  it  be  any  answer  or  defence 
for  mine  own  self  at  all ;  but  it  siiOiceth  that 
it  be  of  mine  own  making  an  answer  or 
defence  for  some  other." — Sir  T.  More, 

"  Defence  in  its  true  legal  sense  signifies 
not  a  justification,  protection,  or  guard,  which 
is  now  its  po])nlar  signification,  but  merely 
an  oj)posing  or  denial  (from  the  French 
verb,  defendre)  of  the  truth  or  validity  ol 
the  complaint." — Blackstone. 

"  And  pettish  Jonas,  after  he  had  been 
coole<l  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  and  the  sea, 
yet  will  be  bearing  God  down  in  an  argu- 
ment to  the  justifyituj  of  his  idle  choler.  *  I 
do  well  to  be  angry  to  the  death.'  " — Bishop 
Hall. 
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t  if  I  chose  to  make  a  defence  of 
the  little  principle  of  a  culprit 
.  his  exculpation,  I  might  not  only 
icquittal,  but  make  merit  with  the 
the  BiW'—Burke. 

be  invited  gnests  in  the 
*  began  with  one  consent  to 
use, '  this  was  a  plea  against 
tion,  and  so  not  directly,  but 
rectlj,  a  justification  01  con- 

lere  are  few  actions  so  ill  (unless 
f  a  very  deep  and  black  tincture 
:  will  admit  of  some  extenuation, 
im  these  common  topics  of  human 
:h  as  are  ignorance  or  inadvertency, 
siirprise,  company  or  solicitation, 
'  other  such  things,  which  may  go 
ray  towards  an  excusing  of  the 
igh  they  cannot  absolutely  justify 
"-^South, 

'  They  towards  the  throne  supreme 
le,  made  haste  to  make  appear 
teous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance, 
approved."  MUtcn, 

STHEOM.     See  Proverb. 

L.     See  Dismay. 

REL.     See  Dress. 

RENT.  Clear.  Visible. 
ST.   Plain.  Obvious.   Evi- 

CONSPICUOUS. 

BENT  (Lat.  apparere)  is  used 
senses;  either  clear,  visible, 
ition  to  concealed  or  dubious, 
idly,  seeming,  as  opposed  to 
:  is  in  the  former  of  these 
n  which  it  is  a  synonym  with 
re.  It  is  the  most  inexpressive 
That  is  apparent  which  the 
ye  or  the  understanding  dis- 
I^ISIBLE  (vUibilis,  from  mdere, 
is  used  purely  in  a  physical 
jid  admits  of  every  degree, 
le  barely  discernible  to  the 
!Ott«.  That  is  visible  which 
invisible.  The  Conspicuous 
rupieuus)  is  also  applied  only 
physical,  and  means  the  prO' 
y  visible.  The  cause  of  this 
ence,  however,  may  be  moral, 
iTBon  may  be  conspicuous  by 
of  taste  m  dress,  not  because 
tore  distinctly  discernible,  but 
!  he  draws  attention.  Clear 
is  both  physical  and  moral, 


and  denotes  the  absence  of  indistinct- 
ness,  obscurity,   or  confusedness  as 
regards  sight,  sense,  or  sound.    Ap- 
parent is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
objects    themselves,  but    their    pro- 
perties.   The  star  is  visible,  perhaps 
also    conspicuous,   but  its  size  and 
brightness     are    apparent.      Plain 
(planus)  is  applied  both  to  the  objects 
of  sight  and  sound,  and  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  understanding.    As  that 
is  clear  which  is  lucid  in  itself,  so 
that  is  plain  of  which  ordinary  per- 
ception may  take  cognizance,  so  as  to 
require  no  effort  to  discern  it.     A 
thm^  may  be  stated  so  clearly  as  to 
be  plain  to  the  meanest  understand- 
ing.     Manifest    (Lat.    manifesius, 
manus  and  fendo,  struck  with    the 
hand)  is  that  which  is  palpably  plain, 
and,  as  it  were,  exhibits  itself  without 
question.    A  man  taken  off  his  gnard 
will  often  manifest  his  true  character, 
though  he  may  habitaully  conceal  or 
keep  it  in  check.     A  manifest  contra- 
diction is  one  which  needs  no  criti- 
cism, but  which  spontaneously  or  by- 
its  own  inherent  force  makes  itseft 
apparent.    Obvious  (Lat.  obviam,  on 
the  road)   retains    the   force  of    its 
etymology.     It  is  applied  to  what  we 
cannot  help  understanding,  and  is  not 
used  of  merely  physical  subjects.    An 
obvious  remark  partakes  commonly  of 
the  nature  of   a  truism.    Evident 
(Lat.  evidens)  is  more  commonly  used 
in  a  moral  or  intellectual  acceptation, 
and  denotes  what    is    easily  recog- 
nizable as  a  fact  or  truth.     The  appa- 
rent is  opposed  to  the  undiscemed  or 
unperceived ;  the  clear  is  opposite  to 
the  indistinct ;  the  visible  is  opposite 
to  the  invisible ;  the  manifest  is  oppo- 
site to  the  disguised  or  suppressed ;  . 
the  plain  is  opposite  to  the  obscure 
and  difficult ;  the  obvious  to  the  ques- 
tionable ;  the  conspicuous  to  the  un- 
observable ;  the  evident  to  the  doubt- 
ful. 

"  When  there  is  no  apparent  canse  in  the 
sky,  the  water  will  sometimes  appear  dappleil 
with  large  spots  of  shade." — Oilpin*s  Tour. 

"  Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  ;i 
telescope.  They  see  with  great  clearness 
whatever  is  too  remote  to  be  discovered  l»y 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  are  totally  blind  to 
all  that  lies  immediately  before  them." — 
Hambler, 
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"  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  xtisible  and  invisible." — liiceiie  Creed, 

"  You  heard  not  he  was  false, 
Your  eyes  beheld  the  traitor  manifest." 

Dryden. 

"  So  that  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  we  read  in  Acts  ii.  and  the  4th  verse, 
they  forthwith  spoke  with  other  tongues,  and 
80  clearly,  plaiiUy,  and  intelligibly,  as  both 
to  convince  and  astonish  all  who  heard 
them." — South. 

"  The  hero*8  bones  with  careful  view  select, 
Apart  and  easy  to  be  known  they  be. 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye." 

Pope. 

**  They  affect  singularity  for  want  of  any- 
thing else  that  is  singular,  and  finding  in 
themselves  strong  desires  of  coiispicuousness, 
with  small  abilities  to  attain  it,  they  are  re- 
solved, with  Erostratus,  that  fired  Diana's 
temple,  to  be  talked  of  for  having  done  so, 
to  acquire  that  considerableness  by  their 
sacrilege  which  they  must  despair  of  from 
their  own  parts." — ^oyle. 

**  No  idea,  therefore,  can  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  ho 
different,  unless  you  would  have  it  different 
from  itself,  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently 
di  fl  ercnt ." — Locke. 

Appabition.    See  Gnosx. 
Appear.     See  Seem. 
Appearance.     Aspect. 

Appearance  (apparere,  to  appear) 
is  used  for  the  fact,  the  character,  and 
the  Bemblance  of  appearing.  It  is  in 
the  two  latter  points  that  it  is  a  syno- 
nym with  Aspect  {aspicere,  aspectxis). 
The  appearance  of  a  thing  is  total,  its 
aspect  is  partiaL  The  whole  of  a 
sulbject,  or  an  object  with  all  its  pro- 
perties or  attendant  circumstances,  is 
its  appearance.  Its  aspect  is  some 
one  characteristic  side  or  face,  which 
it  presents  to  us  as  a  point  of  view. 
The  appearance  of  a  thing  is  what  it 
looks  Wee,  the  aspect  is  whnt  U  seems 
to  mean  or  to  indicate.  The  heavens 
have  a  clear  or  cloudy  appearance, 
but  they  have  a  serene  or  stormy 
aspect.  The  appearance  is  a  conclu- 
sion in  itself,  the  aspect  suggests 
further  conclusions. 

**  Marcus,  I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on 

it. 
It   straight  takes  fire  and  mounts  into  a 

blaze."  Addison. 


"  The  true  aspect  of  a  world  lying  in  its 
rubbish." — Burnet. 

Appease.  Allay.  Alleviate. 
Believe.  Pacify.  Mitigate. 
Soothe.     Assuage. 

These  express  different  modifications 
of  the  idea  of  making  quiet,  calni,  or 
still.  To  Appease  (Fr.  apaiser, 
paiXf  peace)  is  etymologicaUj  the 
same  word  as  the  Engush  pacify. 
It  denotes  the  bringing  to  a  calm 
or  quiet  state  when  the  previous 
cause  of  the  disturbance  was  intrinsic. 
It  applies  accordingly  to  moi-al  cases, 
and  not  physical.  The  sea  or  the 
storm  calms  or  abates,  but  is  not 
appeased.  The  wrath  or  the  cravings 
of  men  and  beasts  are  appeased.  £1 
order  to  appease,  somethmg  is  exacted 
or  paid. 

"  We,  like  unskilful  or  unruly  patients, 
fondly  imagine  that  the  only  way  to  appease 
our  desires  is  to  grant  them  the  objects  they 
80  passionately  tend  to."— ^oyfe. 

Pacify  {paeem,  faeere)  has  the  same 
sense  as  appease,  but  is  employed 
of  lesser  disturbances ;  while  violent 
anger  or  craving  wants  are  appeased, 
importunity,  discontent,  or  restless- 
ness is  pacified. 

"Not  one  diverting  syllable  now,  at  a 
pinch,  to  pacify  our  mistress." — L* Estrange. 

Pacify  applies  to  the  feelings  of 
men,  and  not  to  the  force  of  thin^. 
Of  alleviate,  mitigate,  and  relieve,  uie 
two  first  express  a  more  limited  action 
than  the  third.  Pain  or  grief  is  said 
to  be  Relieved  (relevare,  lems,  light) 
when  it  is  either  partially  or  entirely 
removed.  When  it  is  Axleviated 
(ad  and  levis,  li^ht),  or  Mitigated 
(mitis,  bland,  lenient),  it  is  only  par- 
tially removed, 

"The  calamity  of  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  much  allevuited — comparatively 
speaking,  it  is  removed  by  giving  the  use  of 
letters  and  of  speech,  by  which  they  (the 
deaf)  are  admitted  to  the  pleasure  of  social 
conversation." — Ilorsley. 

"By  the  practices  of  holy  men  he  also 
showed  that  the  reign  of  that  ceremonious 
law  was  tnitigable,  that  in  some  cases  its 
obligation  might  be  relaxed,  and  its  observ- 
ance dispensed  with." — Barrow. 

"  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer 
looked  uj>on  that  order  as  they  had  done  be- 
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fore,  as  the  comforteiB  of  their  distress  and 
the  relievers  of  their  indigence." — Adam 
tSmith. 

Mitigate  is  nsed  only  of  tilings, 
relieve  both  of  things  and  persons. 
Alleviate  is  applied  to  suffering  and 
distress  regarded  as  a  pressing  bur- 
den, mitieate  to  the  emotions  of 
anger,  and  severity  of  action  or  treat- 
ment. To  Allay  is  to  lay  a  thing,  or 
set  it  at  rest.  It  stands  to  the  fervid 
and  vehement  as  appease  to  the  vio- 
lent and  boisterous,  in  other  words, 
to  the  feeling  rather  than  the 
passions.  Thirst,  or  what  is  ana- 
logons  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  curiosity 
or  ambition,  is  allayed.  On  the  other 
hand,  AssuAaE  (suavis,  soft)  applies 
to  both  feelings  and  passions.  Wo 
assuage  grief,  pain,  and  vnrath.  We 
relieve  and  mitigate,  but  do  not  ap- 
pease, grief  and  pain.  Soothb  (A.  S. 
fesodhMn)  is  said  of  pain  or  passion, 
t  indicates  a  reduction  of  it  without 
removal,  and  is  commonly  temporary 
as  well  as  partial. 

'^  Gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand 
allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  relaxes 
the  suffering  parts  from  their  unnatural  ten- 
sion."— Bturhe. 

^  But  to  assuage 
Th'  impatient   fervour  which   it   first   con- 
ceives 
Within  its  reeking  hosom,  threatening  death 
To  his  joung  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay." 

Cowper, 

**  Sacred  history  has  acquainted  us  with 
the  power  of  music  over  the  passions ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  verse,  as  well  as 
the  lyre  of  David,  was  able  to  soothe  the 
troubled  spirits  to  repose." — KnoXf  Essays. 

Appellation.    See  Name. 

Append.    See  Add. 

Applaud.    See  Pbaise. 

Application.  Attention. 

Study. 

Study  (Lat.  Hudiwn,  from  etvdere, 
to  desire)  is  the  close  mental  observa- 
tion of  anything  for  the  purpose  of 
acQuiring  knowledge.  Application 
and  Attention  {applicare  and  at- 
iendere)  are  faculties  or  habits  of  mind 
which  belong  to  study.  Attention 
denotes  the  use,  exercise,  and  devotion 
of  the  mind  to  the  subjects  of  study. 


to  the  exclusion  of  regard  for  other 
matters.  Application  includes  at- 
tention, and  expresses  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  student  in  sustained 
attention  to  the  employments  of  study, 
to  which  his  time  as  well  as  his  atten- 
tion must  be  given.  Study  must  be 
systematic,  application  diligent,  at- 
tention close.  Young  persons  and 
many  others  are  capable  in  some 
degree  of  attention,  but  their  levity 
prevents  them  oftentimes  from  giving 
application,  and  their  inexperience 
does  not  show  them  its  necessity. 
Habits  of  study  are  formed  in  their 
earlier  stages  by  converting  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  into  application, 
by  indirect  methods,  such  as  by  mak- 
ing the  subjects  of  learning  attractive 
and  interesting  in  themselves,  or  by 
the  adventitious  enhancement  of  them 
by  prizes  for  competition. 

*'Had  his  application  been  equal  to  his 
talents,  his  progress  might  have  been 
greater." — Jay. 

The  word  does  not  occur  in  Old 
English  literature  in  this  sense. 

"  That  very  philosophy  which  had  been 
adopted  to  invent  and  explain  articles  of 
faith,  was  now  stwiied  only  to  instruct  us  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  assist 
us  in  developing  its  faculties  and  regulating 
its  operations." —  War^urton, 

Appoint.  See  Allot,  Nomi- 
nate, Prescribe,  Constitute,  and 
Ordain. 

Apportion.     See  Allot. 

Appraise.  Appreciate.  Esti- 
mate.    Esteem.     Value. 

To  Appraise  and  to  Appreciate 
are  different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
of  which  pretiunif  price,  is  the  root. 
Material  goods  are  appraised  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  market 
value.  Things  are  appreciated  at 
their  moral  vuue>  as  character,  con- 
duct, acts  of  persons.  To  Estimate 
(cBstimare)  is  to  get  at  the  intrinsic 
value  of  things  by  calculation,  and 
accordingly  often  means  a  rough 
valuing.  Unlike  the  rest,  it  is  ap^- 
cable  to  what  does  not  yet  exist,  as  to 
estimate  a  future  cost.  As  estimate 
applies  to  both  material  and  rnonU 
things,    so  Esteem   only  to  moiid. 
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Yalue  is  fbe  most  general  and 
simple  of  all  these  synonyms,  and 
means  to  set  a  valne  (vahre,  to  be 
worth),  which  may  be  variable.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
to  set  a  high  value,  as  to  appreciate 
is  taken  to  mean  not  only  to  aflix  a 
price  or  value,  but  its  just  and  due 
amount.  Esteem  and  value,  when 
employed  without  qualification,  imply 
a  favourable  estimate.  The  same  is 
also  implied  in  appreciate,  but  not  in 
appraise  and  estimate.  One  appre- 
ciates persons  or  things  for  their 
social  value  and  utility ;  one  esteems 
persons  or  characters  for  their  moral 
value  or  merit.  How  often  ai*e  the 
good  esteemed  I  It  would  seem 
strange  that  they  should  not  be  so ; 
they  do  not  excite  the  provocations 
of  human  nature,  they  are  inoffen- 
sive and  kind.  Yet  how  seldom  are 
they  appreciated  for  those  hidden 
virtues  or  self-denials  into  which 
the  world  does  not  care  to  inquire! 
Appreciate  is  often  used  where  there 
is  danger  of  overlooking. 

*'  The  statute,  therefore,  granted  this  writ, 
by  which  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels 
are  not  sold,  but  only  appraised,  and  all  of 
them  (except  oxen  and  beasts  of  the  plough) 
are  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  at  such  rejison- 
able  apprtitsement  and  price  in  part  satisfac- 
tion of  the  debt." — blackstone. 

It  is  seldom  employed  of  faults  or 
errora,  as  in  the  following  from  Gib- 
bon: 

**  A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of 
theology,  ethics,  jurisprudence.  Whenever 
their  judgments  agree,  they  corroborate 
each  other,  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  pru- 
dent legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and 
[tunishment  according  to  the  measure  of 
social  injury." 

In  contrast  with  this  Bishop  Hall 
Uses  the  term  as  follows  :  he  says  that 
the  golden  vials  of  incense  of  the 
angels  in  the  apocalypse  represent 
*'  both  their  acceptable  thanksgivings, 
and  their  general  appreciations  of 
peace  and  welfare  to  tlie  Church  of 
God  upon  earth." 

"Their    wisdom,  which   to   present    power 
consents. 
Live  dogs  before  dead  lions  estimates." 

Daniel. 

*'  Esteem  is  the  vnlue  we  place  upon  some 
degree  of  worth.     It  is  higher  than  simple 


approbation,  which  is  a  decision  of  judgment. 
Esteem  is  the  commencement  of  affection." — 
Cogan. 

"Authors,  like   coins,   grow  dear  a^   they 
grow  old  ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold." 

Pope. 

Appkehend.  Conceive.  Sup- 
pose. Imagine.  Presume.  As- 
sume. 

To  Apprehend  {ap]^ehendere\  lite- 
rally, to  lay  hold  of  in  the  mind,  is 
employed  to  express  what  does  not 
profess  to  be  the  result  of  accurate 
knowledge,  or  a  judgment  maturely 
formed,  but  such  a  belief  as  we  are 
inclined  to  entertain  upon  our  present 
state  and  stock  of  information.     It  is 
the  expression  of  a  strong  apparent 
probability,  and  relates  to  facts,  not 
principles  or  generalizations.  To  Con- 
ceive (concipere)  denotes  a  maturer 
act  of  judgment,  yet  one  short  of 
actual  determination  or  absolute  con- 
viction.    It  relates  to  principles  or 
truths,  and  needs  the  help  of  imagi- 
nation.      In    Suppose    {suppanere). 
Imagine    (Fr.    imaginer,    imago,   an 
image),  and  Presume  (prcMumere,  to 
take  beforehand),  the  uncertainty  of 
mind  is  voluntarily  stated.     If  I  say, 
I  imagine,  I  am  prepared  to  have  it 
shown  that  the  matter  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  my  imagination.     If  I 
say,  I  suppose,  I  mean  that  what  I 
say  is  not  to  my  knowledge  based 
upon  authority  or  evidence,   but   a 
sort  of  rational  guess.     If  I  say,  I 
presume,  I  mean  that  I  suppose  it 
based  upon  something,  the  evidence 
of  which  I  have  forestalled,  by  which 
it  might  be  shown  to  be  tioie.  If  I  say, 
I  Assume  {assumere),  I  mean  that  I 
take  something  for  proved  or  granted 
which  has  not  in  fact  been  so,  and  the 
force  of  which  I  have  simply  appro- 
priated, on  the  groimd  of  its  being 
true,  though  I  do  not,  and  perhaps 
coidd  not,  prove  it.    We  may  observe 
that  a  presumption  is  an  antecedent 
probability  final  in  itself ;  an  assump- 
tion is  no  more  than  the  arbitrary 
adoption  of  what  is  required  to  com- 
plete an  argument.     One  does  not 
apprehend  what    seems  unlikely  in 
reason  or  fact.     One  cannot  conceive 
what  is  contrary  to  experience  and 
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lished  order.  One  cannot  snp- 
what  neither  argpiment  nor  oo- 
tion  is  likely  to  verify.  One 
Dt  imagine  thiat  what  has  no  ex- 
ce  in  the  common  course  and 
re  of  things  will  occur  or  haa 
Ted.  One  cannot  presume  what 
ntrary  to  analogy.  It  is  worse 
waste  of  time  to  assume  in  ar- 
»nt  what  your  adversary  would 
r  concede.  Imagine  is  a  term  of 
Liarly  varied  applicability.  It 
I  at  different  times  the  meanings 
link,  conceive,  create,  combine, 
»ctare,  estimate,  presume,  believe 
ground,  and  believe&froundlessly, 
9  it  were,  dream.  ]^  follows  ^ 
lenses  of  imagination,  as  presume 
be  senses  of  presumption.  Pre- 
^tion,  though  always  founded 
L  reason,  being  a  reasonable  forc- 
ing of  proof,  nevertheless  varies 
ly  in  degree  of  force  or  truth, 
e  presumptions  are  mere  conjee- 
I,  others  amount,  especially  where 
ral  combine,  to  the  establishment 
moral  certainty.  A  presumption 
h  has  force  is  an  instalment  of  the 
f,  being  in  course  of  transforma- 
from  probability  into  certainty. 

t  was  once  proposed  to  diRcriminate  the 
I  by  a  particalar  habit,  but  it  was 
r  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some 
ir  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own 
►era."— &i66on. 

t  was  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  capital 
[  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which 
mnaed  and  exercised  near  twenty  years 
r  afe."— /6kl 

fpon  supposed  that  such  and  such  things 
nue  in  their  being,  and  that  God  withal 
Is  them  His  ordinary  concurrence,  such 
such  effects  will  certainly  follow." — 
L 

tfany  men  who  now  are  conscious  and 
ng  to  acknowledge  that  they  act  con- 
'  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  and  con- 
yfk  of  religion,  are  nevertheless  very  apt 
nagine  within  themselves  that  if  the 
;  truths  of  religion  were  proved  to  them 
tronger  evidence,  they  should,  by  that 
18,  be  worked  upon  to  act  otherwise  than 
do.-— C'terA. 

¥ben  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  demon- 
ively  evinced,  that  which  comes  nearest 
e  proof  of  the  fact  is  the  proof  of  such 
mstances  which  either  necessarily  or 
lly  attendeil  such  facts,  and  these  arc 
i  presumpiiims" — Blackstone, 


"  The  consequences  of  assutned  principles.** 
—  Whewell. 

Apprehension.  See  Alarm  and 
Fear. 

Apprize.     See  Inform. 

Approach.     See  Access. 

Approach.     Approximate. 

These  verbs  are  both  formed  from 
the  Latin  prope,  proxiinusy  the  former 
mediately  throujgh  the  French  proche, 
near.  Thej  diner  in  the  degree  of 
nearness  expressed.  When  two  things 
Approach,  the  interval  between  them 
is  materially  lessened,  or  small.  But 
they  may  be  said  to  Approximate  if 
the  interval  is  in  any  degree  lessened, 
though  it  may  after  all  be  so  great  as 
to  be  enormous.  An  approximate 
calculation,  for  instance,  is  so  distant 
as  hardly  to  be  a  calculation  at  all,  but 
only  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  it. 

**  Let  matter  be  divided  into  the  subtilest 
parts  imaginable,  and  these  be  moved  as 
swiftly  as  you  will,  it  is  but  a  senseless  and 
stupid  being  still,  and  makes  no  nearer 
appro(xch  to  sense,  perception,  or  vital  energy 
than  it  had  before.*  — Hay  on  Creation. 

**The  largest  capacity  and  the  most  noble 
dispositions  are  but  an  approxirn'ftioH  to  the 
proper  standard  and  true  symmetry  of  human 
nature.'* — J.  Taylor. 

Approbation.     See  Praise. 

Appropriate.  Suitable.  Pe- 
culiar.    Particular. 

Appropriate  is  to  suitable  as  the 
subjective  to  the  objective,  the  appro- 
priate being  the  suitable  in  concep- 
tion, and  never  employed  of  physical 
or  mechanical  fitting.  So  Suitable 
(suitCj  sequence,  Lat.  aequi,  secutus)  is 
the  wider  and  simpler  term;  that  is 
suitable  which  is  in  any  way  adapted 
to  a  thin^,  that  is  appropriate  which 
accords  with  the  conceptions  formed 
of  it  {propriua,  proper).  Suitable  is 
a  purely  practical  term.  Appropriate 
is  a  term  of  taste.  Suitable  may  be 
between  two  physical  or  two  moral 
terms.  Appropriate  always  implies 
at  least  one  moi*al.  The  terms  might 
often  be  used  interchangeably.  An 
apposite  remark  might  be  styled 
suitable  or  appropriate;  but  appro- 
priate is  never  affirmed  directly  of 
persons.     So  we  should  say  of  some 
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one  elected  to  a  public  office,  he  is  a 
fit  or  suitable,  not  appropriate,  person 
for  the  appointment. 

"  In  its  strict  and  appropriate  meaning, 
especially  as  applied  to  our  Saviour's  para- 
bles, it  (parable)  signifies  a  short  narrative 
of  some  event  or  fact,  real  or  fictitious,  in 
which  a  continued  comparison  is  carried  on 
between  sensible  and  spiritual  objects;  and 
under  this  similitude  some  important  doc- 
trine, moral  or  religious,  is  conveyed  and 
enforced." — Bishop  I'orteus, 

Peculiar  and  Paeticulae  (jpe- 
cidiaris  and  particular^)  both  ex- 
press what  IS  the  property  of 
something  else  in  a  marked  and 
characteristic  way;  but  pecvdiar  re- 
lates to  the  person  or  object  restric- 
tively,  particular  does  not.  For  in- 
stance, the  peculiar  privileges  of  man 
are  those  which  are  proper  to  his 
nature, 'or  belong  to  nim  as  man. 
The  particular  privileges  of  man 
would  mean  those  which  might  be 
specificaUy  enumerated  whether  pecu- 
liar to  him  or  not. 

"  Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and  friend- 
ship for  men,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  conde- 
scension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour  as 
are  suitable  to  a  suj^erior  nature." — Addison. 

"  Beauty,  which  either  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peevUidr  graces."  Milton, 

"  Young  clerkes  that  l>en  likerous 
To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme, 
Particular  sciences  for  to  lerne." 

Chaucer, 

Appropriate.  Usurp.  Arro- 
gate.    Assume. 

Of  these,  the  widest  in  signification 
and  most  varied  in  force  is  the  last. 
Assume  (assfumere)  is,  literally,  to  take 
to  oneself ;  this  may  be  done  with  or 
without  right,  and  in  any  decfree, 
from  a  temporary  and  cxtemsil,  to 
a  more  permanent  assumption.  We 
assume  truth,  probability,  right,  or 
the  use  of  things,  but  not  physical 
objects  themselves,  unless  they  have 
some  force  or  significance  beyond 
themselves.  For  instance,  I  take,  not 
assume,  my  hat ;  but  if  I  placed  in  it 
a  feather  as  a  badge  of  leadership  or 
of  party,  I  should  be  said  to  assume 
it.  In  this  to  assume  is  to  take  for- 
mally and  demonstratively.  I  assume 
a  thing  when  I  simply  take  it  to  or 


upon  myself.  I  Appropriate  it 
{proprius,  one's  own)  when,  in  so 
doin§.  I  impart  to  it  the  charafiter 
of  being  peculiarly  mine ;  as  this  may 
be  to  the  exclusion  of  others  having 
an  equal  nght  to  it,  the  word  is 
tinned  with  an  idea  of  injustice.  The 
radical  idea  of  appropriate  is  to  make 
properly  to  belong.  This  may  he 
either  in  regard  to  persons,  or  to 
objects,  as  to  appropriate  justly  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  particiuar  pur- 
pose, or  to  appropriate  it  dishon^ily 
to  one's  own  use. 

**  But  these  (glebe,  tithes,  &c.)  ar«  some- 
times appropriated^  that  is,  the  benefice  is 
perpetually  annexed  to  some  spiritual  cor- 
porat  ion." — Blackstone. 

"  An  usurper  can  never  have  right  on  his 
side." — Locke. 

"  The  half-lettered  are  forward,  and  arro- 
gate to  themselves  what  a  modest  studious 
man  dares  not,  though  he  knows  more.** — 
Woolaston, 

"  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cs'sar  had  found 
the  sweets  of  arbitrary  power,  and  each  being 
a  check  to  the  others*  growth,  struck  up 
a  false  friendship  among  themselves,  an^ 
divided  the  government  betwixt  them,  which 
none  of  them  was  able  to  assume  alone." — 
Dryden. 

Bight  and  wrong  seem  blended  in 
Arrogate  (Lat.  arrogare\  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  plea  of  lawful  title  or 
claim,  SLithough  that  plea  may  be  ex- 
cessive or  unsound,  which  indeed 
is  most  commonly  implied.  Usurp 
(usurpare)  is  to  encroach  upon  that 
which  is  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  of 
another,  or  to  alienate  it  altogether 
in  one's  own  favour ;  hence  the  tenn 
is  employed  of  power,  titles,  rights, 
possessions,  authority,  privileges,  and 
the  like. 

Approximate.    See  Approach. 
Apt.  Kbady.  Prompt.  Clever. 

These  terms  all  denote  the  pos- 
session of  mental  activity,  with,  how- 
ever, some  shades  of  difi^rence.  The 
Apt  man  {aptiis,  fit)  is  he  who  can 
with  comparative  ease  qualify  himself 
for  the  exercise  of  any  function  of 
body  or  mind.  Aptness  is  specific 
capacity  rapidly  developed;  a  man 
may  be  apt  to  learn,  or  apt  to  teach. 

"  It  is  true  that  if  the  affection  or  aptnest 
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of  the  childrca  be  extraordiiiArj,  then  it  is 
good  Dot  to  cross  it." — Ban-ow. 

The  Readt  man  is  he  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  particular 
case  without  much  forecasting,  who, 
from  the  armoury  of  his  own  re- 
sources, can  draw  at  short  notice 
what  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
The  apt  man  is  so  by  natural  power 
and  ntness ;  the  ready  man  by 
natural  quickness  and  versatility  of 
mind.  The  former  in  time  learns 
much,  the  latter  in  a  moment  speaks 
or  acts  effectively.  Readiness  and 
aptness  are  also  qualities  of  things, 
promptitude  only  of  persons.  The 
Prompt  (provmtua,  part,  of  promo,  to 
brin^  out)  is  he  who  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  case  readily.  He 
is  the  man  who  is  ready  for  practical 
purposes,  as  the  ready  man  is  prompt 
for  purposes  less  exigent,  as  in  reply 
or  rejoinder.  The  prompt  man  is  so 
by  virtue  of  an  energetic  will.  The 
Clster  man  (see  Ability)  is  he  who 
can  readiljT  invent  or  adapt  means  to 
an  end,  with  an  instinctive  faculty 
of  contrivance  and  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution. 

^  Beady  in  devising  expedients." — Ma- 
cauiay. 

**  To  the  stem  sanction  of  the  offended  sky 
My  prompt  obedience  bows."  J'ope. 

"  Thoagh  there  were  many  clever  men  in 
England  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  were  only  two  great 
creative  minds." — Macaulay, 

Abbiteb.    See  Judge. 
Abbitbary.    See  Absolute. 
Abbitratob.     See  Judge. 
Architect.    See  Buildkb. 
Archive.    See  Becord. 
Abdbnt.    See  Burning. 
Ardour.    See  Fervour. 
Arduous.    Difficult.     Hard. 

Hard  (Old  Saxon  hard)  expresses 
in  a  hlnnter  and  more  general  way 
what  Difficult  {difficUui)  and  Ar- 
duous (arduva)  represent  in  a  more 
particular  and  refined  way.  Any 
tongh  business  of  the  hand  or  the 
mind  may  be  called  hard.  It  is 
simply    a    strong    analogous    term. 


DiflBculty  is  a  kind  of  hardness, 
namelv,  that  which  requires  some 
mental  exertion  besides  mere  work 
and  perseverance  to  overcome.  The 
making  of  roads  is  not  difficult  work ; 
it  is  simply  hard  work ;  but  it  becomes 
difficult  for  the  engineer  when  the 
country  does  not  furaish  the  requi- 
site material,  and  he  has  to  substi- 
tute other  material,  which,  perhaps, 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
while  the  means  of  transit  and  trans- 
port are  not  at  hand.  Hardness  is 
simple.  Difficulty  is  complex.  Ardu- 
ous denotes  that  which  requires  the 
stistained  exertion  of  mind  or  body. 
It  will  probably  be  made  up  of  many 
hardnesses  and  many  difficidties, 
which  have  to  be  successively  en- 
countered, endured,  and  overcome  be- 
fore the  end,  which  from  the  first  was 
seen,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance,  and 
upon  an  eminence,  shall  have  been  at- 
tained. In  hardness  there  is  no  dis- 
proportion between  the  means  and 
the  end,  the  faculties  and  the  work. 
The  opposite  is  implied  in  the  term. 
To  accomplish  a  hard  task  needs  time, 
patience,  and  perseverance.  In  diffi- 
cultjr  such  a  disproportion  does  exist, 
and  it  has  to  be  supplied  out  of  the 
mental  resources  of  the  agent.  A 
difficult  operation  in  surgery  does  not 
involve  great  bodily  effort,  but  is 
constituted  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
matter  operated  upon,  aud  the  need 
of  constant  care  to  avoid  the  serious 
consequences  of  slight  deviations, 
or  disastrous  resultB  from  casual 
ignorance  or  oversight.  In  things 
which  are  arduous  the  difficulty  comes 
rather  from  within,  the  danger  of 
a  lack  of  energy  aud  effort.  An 
arduous  undertaking  is  commonly  a 
demand  rather  upon  a  man's  moral 
strength  than  upon  his  sagacity  or 
skill. 

**  Hear  how  leam'd  Greece  her  useful  rules 

indites, 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our 

flights, 
High    on    Parnassus*    top    her  sons    she 

show'd, 
And  i>ointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they 

trod."  PojK\ 

**  Was  ever  anything  difficult  or  glorious 
achieved  by  a  sudden  cast  of  a  thought  ?" — 
South, 
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"  Have  you  been  evil  spoken  of,  and  your 
character  injured  when  you  know  yourself 
innocent?  this  is  hard  to  bear  on  worldly 
principles." — OilpirCs  Sermons. 

Argue.  See  Debate  and  Show. 
Abise.  See  Ascend  and  Spring. 
Arms.     Weapons. 

Arms  (arma)  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
general,  and  also  a  specific  sense. 
In  the  general  sense  it  means  all  that 
a  man  carries  when  armed,  that  is, 
of  defensive  and  offensive.  In  this 
general  sense  it  is  distinguished  from 
Weapon  (A.  Saxon  wcepen),  which 
always  means  the  implements  of 
active  or  offensive  warfare.  But 
usage  has  introduced  yet  another  dis- 
tinction. Weapon  is  employed  of 
such  implements  as  are  extempora- 
neously assumed;  or  of  such  things 
as  are  converted  into  implements  of 
defence,  while  arms  is  used  of  those 
which  are  uniformly  made,  and  re- 
cognised as  such.  According  as  it  is 
regarded  in  its  fixed  character,  or  in 
its  occasional  use,  things  may  be 
called  arms  or  weapons.  The  sword 
is  one  of  the  soldier*s  arms,  and  a 
necessary  weapon  it  is.  The  tongue 
may  be  used  as  a  poisoned  weapon. 
A  spade  is  in  itself  an  implement 
of  husbandry.  It  may  be  a  formid- 
able weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
rustic. 

**  He  lays  down 

His  armSf  but  not  his  wiles."        Milton, 

"The   weapons  of    our   warfare    are   not 
carnal." — Bible, 

Army.     See  Host. 
Arouse.     See  Excite. 
Arraign.     See  Charge. 
Arrange.     See  Adjust. 

Array.  See  Dress. 
Arrest.  See  Hold. 
Arrive.     Come. 

To  Come  (Saxon  cfwman)  is  vague, 
and  independent  of  time,  manner,  or 
circumstances.  To  Abriye  {ad  and 
ripa,  a  bank,  literally,  to  come  to  the 
bank)  denotes  an  anticipated  or  ap- 
pointed coming.     It  is  used  of  things, 


persons,  events,  and  time,  or  points 
of  time.  Things  come  by  chance  or 
nature;  they  arrive  by  order  or  ap- 
pointment. The  train  comes  when 
it  approaches.  It  arrives  at  a  cer- 
tain place  and  a  certain  hour. 

"  In  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  James,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  in  terms  which,  like  those 
of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to  imply  an 
expectation  in  those  writers  of  His  speedy 
arrival." — Jfarley, 

Arrogance.  Presumption. 
Self-Conceit.  Prtdb.  Vanity. 
Haughtiness. 

Arrogance  (Latin  arroganUa, 
from  arrogare,  to  arrogate)  is  exactly 
what  the  word  is  formed  to  express,  a 
habit  of  arrogating  to  oneself  tiie 
deference  of  others ;  or,  as  it  has  been 
defined,  "  exclusive  self -deference." 
It  is  the  extreme  of  self-assertion. 
Gro  where  he  will,  the  arrogant  man 
carries  his  claims  with  him — claims 
to  be  considered  superior,  as  in  social 
position,  the  expression  of  opinion, 
or  what  not.  It  is  often  a  partial 
fault  of  character,  and  persons  are 
foimd  arrogant  on  some  matters  who 
are  not  so  upon  others. 

^*  Arrogance  is  always  offensive,  because 
in  demanding  more  than  its  due  (for  this 
meaning  appears  in  the  etymology  of  the 
word)  it  manifests  a  petulant  and  injurious 
disposition,  that  disdains  to  be  controlled  by 
good  breeding  or  any  other  restraint." — 
Beattie. 

Where  exhibited  it  is  more  over- 
bearing than  Self-Conceit,  which 
is  merely  the  entertaining  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  oneself,  and  may 
be  far  less  obtrusive  than  the  former. 
It  is  commonly  more  ridicuilous  and 
less  troublesome.  Like  arrogance,  it 
may  be  confined  to  particumr  mut- 
ters, and  these  may  be  personal  tri- 
vialities. 

'*  Nothing  so  haughty  and  assuming  as 
ignorance,  where  self-conceit  bids  it  set  up 
for  infallible."— 5<w^A. 

From  these  Pbide  (A.  S.pryta)  differs 
in  lying  essentially  in  excess.  It  is 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  de- 
ference due  to  something  which  reaUy 
exists  in  us,  or  belongs  to  us,  and  by 
consequence  involves  a  disposition  to 
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disdain  others,  conrcrting  saperiors 
into  equals,  and  equals  into  inferiors. 

**^  Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state, 
qualifications,  or  attainments  which  exceeds 
the  bonndaries  of  justice,  and  induces  us  to 
look  down  upon  supposed  inferiors  with  some 
degree  of  unmerited  contempt/' — Cogan, 

Hauohtiness  seems  often  consti- 
tntional.  The  haughty  person  hreathes 
a  superior  atmosphere  to  other 
people,  or  imagines  it  (French  haut, 
hatUew',  height).  It  proceeds  from 
pride,  of  which  it  is  to  a  great  degree 
the  external  manifestation,  showing 
itself  in  the  manners  and  deportment. 

*'  As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man 
is  richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them- 
>elves,  superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so 
readily  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ; 
nor  is  that  haughtiness  which  the  conscious- 
n*'»s  of  great  abilities  incites  borne  with  the 
same  submission  as  the  tyranny  of  affluence." 
— Jtjhnatm, 

Vanity  .may  exist  with  pride  or 
self-conceit,  but  is  not  implied  by 
cither.  It  is  literally  emptiness 
{va'mJUu,  from  vanus^  hollow) ;  thence 
it  came  to  mean  something  unreal, 
fictitious,  or  false,  and  so,  oad.  At 
length,  as  applied  to  the  personal 
character,  it  came  to  mean  an  exces- 
sive desire  of  applause,  approbation, 
or  admiration  for  qualities  we  possess, 
as  well  as  those  we  do  not.  It  dif- 
fers from  pride  in  being  of  mattera 
closely  connected  with  oneself  person- 
ally. One  is  not  vain,  for  instance, 
of  titles  and  estates,  but  proud.  The 
subjects  of  vanity  are  good  looks, 
talent,  personal  influence,  or  success, 
and  the  like. 

'*  Vanity  is  that  species  of  pride  which, 
while  it  presumes  upon  a  degree  of  sn{)e- 
riority  in  some  particular  articles,  fondly 
courts  the  applause  of  every  one  within  its 
sphere  of  action,  seeking  every  occasion  to 
dtsplav  some  talent  or  some  supposed  excel- 
lency. ' — Cogan, 

P&E8UMPTION  (a  modem  sense 
g^ven  to  the  Latin  proRsumere)  is  espe- 
ciallT  the  fault  of  the  little.  It  is 
wholly  unlike  pride,  as  pride  possesses, 
bat  over-estimates,  presumption  pos- 
sesses not,  but  claims  to  possess,  and 
that  over  the  heads  of  others.  The 
presumptuous  man  strives  to  be  on  a 
level  with  those  above  him,  and  shows 
his  character  in  obtrusiveness  of  con- 


duct, or  he  aiTaigns  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  those  who  are  far  better 
able  to  judge  and  act  than  himself. 

"  And  through  presumption  of  his  matchless 
might, 
All  other  powers  and  knighthood  he  did 


scorn. 


Spenser, 


Arrogate.     See  Appropriate. 

Art.  See  Knowledge  and  Pro- 
fession. 

Artful.  Cunning.  Deceit- 
ful.   Designing.     Crafty. 

Artful  is,  as  the  term  literally 
expresses,  full  of  art,  in  the  sense  of 
contrivance ;  and,  except  as  employed 
of  the  lower  animals  or  in  self-de- 
fence, is  tinged  with  an  unfavourable 
complexion.  The  artful  character 
tends  to  exercise  for  its  own  pur- 
poses means  which  baffle  the  inter- 
pretation or  escape  the  observation  of 
others. 

"  Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising 
generation  may  be  alienated  from  it,  is  seve- 
rity and  cen-soriousness  that  gives  no  allow- 
ance to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expects 
artfulness  from  childhood  and  constancy 
from  youth,  that  is  peremptory  in  every 
command  and  inexorable  to  every  failure." — 
Johnson, 

Artfulness  is  cunning  indirectness 
of  dealing.  It  is  the  trained  use 
of  the  quality  of  Cunning  (Sax. 
cuniuiny  to  know).  Cunning  is  the 
faculty  of  acting  with  concealment 
and  disguise,  as  api)lied  to  the  lowest 
order  of  wants  or  designs.  It  is  the 
more  simple  and  animal  aspect  of 
artfulness,  which  is  sustained  cun- 
ning brought  to  bear  upon  matters 
of  design,  with  more  versatility  and 
knowledge  than  is  implied  in  mere 
cunning.  This  is,  however,  quite  a 
recent  force  of  the  word,  in  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  later  the  word  cunning  meant 
skill,  especially  in  the  arts. 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning,"  "  Cunning 
artificers." — Bible. 

"  Clerks  cunning  in  schole." — Piers  Plough' 
man. 

It  expresses  now  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  fox. 
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"  The  fox,  in  deeper  cunning  vers*(l, 
The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehcars'd." 

More* 8  Fables, 

Deceitful  {dedpere)  denotes  a 
more  direct  purpose  of  leading  others 
astray.  The  artfiil  and  cunning  are 
indirectly  deceitful,  but  the  deceitful 
is  ready,  if  necessary,  to  falsify  truth 
and  honour  to  gain  his  end,  and  di- 
rectly to  mislead  the  mind  of  another. 
In  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  only 
the  intellect  of  man  which  can  be 
deceitful.  Yet  deceitfid  is  a  term  of 
the  moral  disposition  rather  than  the 
mental  nature.  Artful  and  cunning 
imply  some  degree  of  success  or  apti- 
tude ;  but  a  person  may  be  in  charac- 
ter deceitful,  that  is,  he  may  have  the 
desire  to  deceive  others,  without  being 
artful  or  cunning,  that  is,  he  may  not 
have  the  faculty.  The  deceitful  be- 
tray truth,  the  artful  exhibit  or  con- 
ceal it  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

"  But  sin,  by  that  deceitfulness  which  the 
apQstle  speaks  of  in  the  text,  hides  its  de- 
formed appearances  from  the  eyes  of  foolish 
men,  and  sets  before  them  nothing  but  plea- 
sures and  profit,  joy  and.  vanity,  present 
security,  and  very  distant,  very  uncertain, 
very  remote  fears.'* — South. 

Desionino  denotes  artfid  conduct 
exercised  with  a  specific  purpose  of 
cflfecting  desired  objects,  even  to 
the  extent  of  misleading  or  injuring 
others.  Indeed,  the  injury  of  another 
may  constitute  the  design.  Design 
(Fr.  desseiUy  Lat.  de»ignare)  is  strictly 
a  marked  or  delineated  scheme.  The 
artful  and  cunning  think  of  them- 
selves; the  etForts  of  the  designing 
are  directed  against  others.  The 
sense  of  designing,  as  meaning  artful, 
is  of  recent  origin  in  English  litera- 
ture, though  the  word  designment  was 
used  in  that  of  craft  or  evil  design. 

"And,  therefore,  whatsoever  wicked  dr- 
signcntmt  shall  be  conspired  and  plotted 
against  her  majesty  hereafter,  shall  be 
thought  to  be  conspired,  plotted,  and  in- 
tended as  against  the  Almighty  Himself."— 
JIacklayt. 

"  This  designment  appears  both  iniquitous 
and  absurd." —  War^rion, 

Articulate.    See  Pronounce. 
Artifice.     See  Trick. 
Artificial.    Fictitious. 


Artificial  (ars,  art,  and  facere,  to 
make)  and  Fictitious  (fingere,  to 
feign)  are  nearly  allied.  As  artful 
means  done  with  art  as  opposed 
to  simplicity,  bo  artificial  means 
done  by  art  as  opposed  to  Nature. 
The  artificial  is  tne  dexterous  pro- 
duction of  imitative  art.  The  ficti- 
tious is  the  creation  of  what  has 
no  natural  existence.  An  artificial 
tale  of  distress,  for  instance,  would 
be  one  of  which  the  circumstances 
well  imitated  what  was  natural  or 
probable.  A  fictitious  tale  would 
mean  one  of  which  the  incidents 
had  no  existence  but  in  the  deceit- 
ful ingenuity  of  the  narrator.  In  the 
idea  of  the  artificial  there  are  two 
elements,  either  of  which  may  appear 
with  special  prominence, — 1,  that  of 
art,  as  distinguished  from  Nature, 
and  2,  that  of  exhibiting  a  consider- 
able degree  of  art,  as  distinguished 
from  simple.  Dryden  uses  it  in  the 
former  sense,  when  he  says — 

"  In  the  unity  of  time  you  find  them  so 
scrupulous,  that  it  yet  rem.iins  a  dispute 
among  their  poets  whether  the  artijiciftl  day 
of  twelve  hours,  more  or  less,  be  not  meant 
by  Aristotle  rather  than  the  natural  one  of 
twenty-four." 

In  the  second  by  Tillotson : 

*^  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  hopes  of 
hypocrites,  which  Job  elegantly  compares  to 
the  spider's  web,  finely  and  arti^cialiy 
wrought,  but  miserably  thin  and  weak." 

Artist.  Artisan.  Artificer. 
Mechanic. 

All  these  bear  refei'ence  to  art 
The  man  who  applies  the  resources 
of  art  to  constructive  manufacture 
is  the  Artificer.  It  is  thus  that 
tbe  Creator  has  been  styled  the  great 
Artificer  of  the  univei*se.  There 
se(?ms  to  be  little  difference  between 
the  Artist  and  the  Artisan,  as  re- 
gards their  profession,  beyond  the 
dignity  of  their  employments.  He 
who  exercises  any  fine  art  well 
is  called  an  artist.  He  who  exercises 
any  mechanical  art  well  is  called  an 
artisan.  It  is  in  the  superior  skill  of 
labour  that  an  artisan  differs  from  a 
Mechanic  {firixf^vfif  Lat.  machina,  a 
machine),  the  mechanic  being  one 
who  employs  instruments  other  than 
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agricultural  in  his  work.  Thus  a 
gonmaker  would  be  an  artisan,  a 
shoemaker  a  mechanic.  The  artist 
raxj  be  unprofessional,  as  an  amateur 
artist. 

**  Art  can  neTer  give  the  rules  that  make 
an  art.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  why 
artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally,  have 
been  confined  in  so  narrow  a  circle." — 
Burke. 

**If  workmen  become  scarce,  the  manu- 
facturer gives  higher  wages,  biit  at  first 
requires  an  increase  of  labour ;  and  this  is 
willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan^  who 
can  now  eat  and  drink  better  to  compensate 
his  additional  toil  and  fatigue.'* — Hume. 

*^  Another  lean  unwashM  artificer 
Cuts   off  his   tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's 
death.*'  Shakespeare. 

**  An  art  quite  lost  with  our  mechanics ; 
a  work  not  to  be  made  out,  but  like  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artificer  as 
Amphion.*' — Brown* s  Vulgar  Errors. 

The  professor  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  as  distinguisned  from  the 
workman,  is  called  a  mechanician. 

As.    See  Conseqxjently. 
Ascend.    Mount.  Arise.   Bise. 

Ascend  {ascendere)  and  Mount 
(monteTt  from  the  Latin  mons)  are 
employed  as  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs,  while  Rise  and 
Abise  (Sax.  risan,  arisan)  are  used 
odIj  as  intransitive.  It  is  in  the  in- 
transitive sense  that  the  two  former 
are  synonyms  with  the  latter.  The 
simplest  of  all  is  rise,  of  which  the 
rest  may  be  considered  as  modifica- 
tions. To  rise  is  irrelative,  to  arise 
is  relative  to  something  out  of  which 
a  thing  rises.  This  appears  in  the 
secondary  use  of  the  term,  to  spring 
from  a  certain  cause.  To  arise  is 
also  definite  and  limited,  while  rise  is 
indefinite  and  progressive.  A  person 
arises  from  his  bed,  and  the  point  of 
rising  is  gained  when  he  stajids  up- 
right. A  bii*d  rises  in  the  air,  that 
is,  soes  lugher  and  higher  indefi- 
nitely. Bise,  like  arise,  is  used  in  a 
figurative  as  well  as  physical  sense. 
It  then  expresses  a  gradual  increase 
or  enhancement. 

"  It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but 


their  real  price,  which  rises  in  the  progress 
of  improvement.  The  rise  of  their  nominal 
price  is  the  effect,  not  of  any  degradation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rise  in  their 
real  price.** — Adam  Smith. 

**  No  grateful   dews  descend   from   evening 
skies. 
Nor    morning    odours   from   the    flowers 


arise. 


Pope. 


"He  ascended  into  heaven.** — Apostles* 
Creed. 

"  The  idlest  and  the  paltriest  mime  that 
ever  mounted  upon  bank.*  — Milton. 

"  Its  hooked  form  is  of  great  use  to  the 
ra}>iicious  kind  in  catching  and  holding  their 
prey,  and  in  the  comminution  thereof  by 
tearing.  To  others,  it  (the  mouth)  is  no 
less  serviceable  to  their  climbing  as  well  as 
neat  and  nice  comminution  of  their  food.** — 
Derham. 

Mount,  like  rise,  is  progressive,  but 
it  expresses  only  the  process  after  its 
commencement;  while  rise  expresses 
also  the  commencement.  We  might 
say,  the  birds  rose,  meaning  that  they 
took  wing;  but  we  could  not  use 
mount  in  this  sense.  In  mount  will 
be  always  found  to  underlie  some 
implied  degree  of  rising  which  is  not 
considerable,  as  in  ascend.  It  is  gra- 
duated rising  above  the  lower,  while 
ascend  is  ungraduated,  and  towards 
the  higher.  The  balloon  ascends, 
rises,  or  mounts ;  the  tide  lises  or 
mounts,  but  is  not  said  to  ascend. 
This  appears  yet  more  plainly  in  the 
transitive  use  of  mount  and  ascend. 
We  ascend  a  mountain,  but  not  a 
horse,  because  the  latter  action  has  a 
definite  stop  and  limit.  To  ascend 
the  hill  is  merely  to  go  higher  and 
higher  up  it ;  to  mount  it,  is  to  get  to 
the  top  of  it.  Ascend  conveys  the 
i<lea  01  some  considerable  degree  of 
altitude.  To  Climb  (A.  S.  climban) 
is  to  ascend  step  by  step  in  a  series  of 
personal  efforts. 

Ascendancy.     See  Influence. 
Ascribe.    Impute.    Attributb. 

These  words  belong  to  the  process 
of  uiisigning  cause,  and  apparently  are 
used  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  cause  assigned.  Causation 
may  be  regarded  as  phvsical,  moral, 
or  mixed.  Mixed  causation,  or  human 
production,  is  expressed  by  Ascribe, 
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as  I  ascribe  such  a  book  to  such  aii 
author;  moral  causation,  or  human 
motive,  by  Impute,  as  I  impute 
such  conduct  to  his  generosity,  or  his 
cruelty,  or  his  ignorance,  as  the  case 
may  be;  physic^  and  moral  causa- 
tion, by  Attribute,  as  I  attribute 
the  loss  of  the  ship  to  the  violence  of 
the  storm;  or  I  attribute  his  be- 
haviour to  his  ignorance.  Ascribe  is 
also  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  refer, 
without  any  idea  of  causation,  but 
property,  as  to  ascribe  glory  to  God ; 
that  is,  to  express  as  an  attribute  of 
His  nature. 

*  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit, 
Ascr3)e8  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit ; 
What  late  he  (Milled  a  hlessing  now  was  wit, 
And  God*8  good  providence  a  lucky  hit." 

J'ojtc, 

**  Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  those  the  fault, 
If  memory  o  er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and 

fretted  vault. 
The   pealing  anthem   swells   the  note   of 

praise,"  Gnvj. 

"  It  is  a  practice  much  too  common  in 
inquiries  of  this  nature  to  attrihnte  the 
cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the 
mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or  from 
the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our 
minds,  to  certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning 
faculty." — Burke. 

Ask.  Request.  Beo.  Be- 
seech. Supplicate.  Entreat. 
Implobe.  Solicit.  Adjdbe. 
Crave. 

To  Ask  (A.  S.  ascian,  a€sian\  not 
taking  the  word  in  the  sense  of  in- 
terrogate, is  the  simplest  term  for 
making  a  request. 

"And  I  beseech  you  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  1*11  deny. 
That  honour  sav'd  may  upon  askiwj  give  ?" 

Shfikesjfeare. 

Bequest,  being  Latin  (reaiUrere, 
quetdus),  is  a  more  polite  word  for  the 
same  thing.  Nevertheless,  the  latter 
is  sometimes  used  with  an  im][»lied 
sense  of  authority  amounting  virtu- 
ally to  a  command.  Bequest  is  not 
a  strong  term,  implying  neither  ur- 
gency of  want  nor  vehemence  of 
word. 

*^  Jiequ^stiruj  him  to  accept  the  same  in 
good  part,  as  a  testimony  and  witness  of  their 


gfMxl  hearts,  zeal,   and   tenderness    towards 
him  and  his  country." — Ilackluyt, 

To  Beo  (which  is  best  derived  from 
hag,  as  if  to  ask  for  the  wallet, 
**begger8  with  bagges,"  P.  PUmgh- 
man)  is  more  earnest  and,  except 
when  used  in  a  kind  of  irony,  is  the 
act  of  an  equal  or  an  inferior,  88 
rei^uest  may  be  of  an  equal  or  a 
superior.  To  beg  is  not  a  term  of 
marked  character :  we  may  beg  boldly 
or  timidly. 

**  In  begging  other  inferior  things,  it  msy 
become  us  to  be  reserved,  indifferent,  and 
modest ;  but  about  these  matters  wherein 
all  our  felicity  is  extremely  concerned,  it 
were  a  folly  to  be  slack  or  timorous."— 
Harrow. 

To  Beseech  (beseeh)  and  to  En- 
treat (a  form  of  treat,  and  this 
the  French  traiter,  Latin  tradare,  to 
handle  or  draw,  in  the  same  sense 
as  treaty)  are  much  the  same,  bat 
beseech  belongs  more  to  feeling,  en- 
treat to  argument.  We  entreat  an 
equal  by  what  he  knows  or  feels ;  we 
beseech  a  superior  by  his  goodness  or 
his  greatness.  We  may  even  entreat 
an  infenor,  as  a  father  may  entreat 
a  son  to  bo  more  diligent  for  his  own 
sake.  This  is  to  urge  on  grounds  of 
affection. 

"  'The  servant,  therefore,  fell  down  ainl 
w^orshipped  him  ;'  prostrated  himself  at  hitf 
master's  feet,  and  in  the  most  moving  temu 
hesomfht  him,  saying,  'Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.'  " — Bishop  Poritus, 

^*So   well    he  woo'd    her,  and    so  well  he 
wrought  her, 
With    fair  entreaty   and  sweet    blandish- 
ment." Spenser. 

To  Supplicate  (supplicare,  suppUx, 
87ih  and  plico,  to  ask  with  bended 
knees)  and  Implobe  {implorare) 
1>oth  imply  extreme  distress  and 
earnestness ;  but  we  may  implore 
equals  :  we  supplicate  only  anperiors, 
for  supplication  denotes  abject  hu- 
mility, as  in  a  slave  or  an  offender 
supplicating  for  pardon.  To  Solicit 
{soii^^tarc)  is  to  ask  with  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  or  strong  interest  in  what  we 
ask,  and  implies  what  a  superior  only 
can  grant,  or  what  we  can  only  re- 
ceive from  the  favour  of  another.  It 
r<»latc8  to  reception  only.  Abjube 
(ndjurare)  is  to  entreat  in  a  solemn 
manner,  as  if  upon  oath,  and  there" 
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is  employed  to  imply  that  the 
on  addressed  is  under  a  strong 
id  obligation  to  take  heed  to  the 
tier  of  the  asking.  To  Grate 
S.  cro^n)  is  to  ask  with  all  eager- 

to  gratify  a  desire,  or  satisfy  a 
iral  want. 

Vhose  mercy  the  most  opulent  of  us  all 
one  day  supplicate  with  all  the  eamest- 
>f  abject  mendicity." — Knox, 

Vith  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore.** 

Spenser. 

?o   solictt    by   labour   what    might   be 
bed  by  arms  was  esteemed  unworthy  of 
lerman  spirit." — Qibbon, 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  God." — Bible. 

knd  none  so  bold  beggar  to  bydden  and 
'." — Piers  Ploughman. 

iffECT.     See  Appearance  and 

.BACTEB. 

.BPERixy.  See  Acrimony. 
.SPERSION.  See  Calumny. 
JB8AIL.     See  Attack. 

J98A8SINATE.      See  ElLL. 

.88AULT.     See  Attack. 
JBSEMBLE.     See  Collect. 

lSSembly.  Assemblage.  Gboup. 
LECTION.   Company.   Meeting. 

ssembly  and  Assemblage  are 
1  the  Latin  assimularej  from 
U,  together.  Assembly  and  assem- 
;e  both  refer  to  persons,  but 
mblage  refers  also  to  things, 
3h  assembly  does  not.  Where  they 
r  to  persons,  assembly  is  a  number 
persons  voluntarily,  assemblage 
umber  of  persons  involuntarily, 
ight  together,  or  at  least  not  re- 
led  as  united  under  any  common 
ct  or  employment.  We  speak  of 
uBsembly  of  common  persons ;  an 
tmblage  of  illustrious  persons. 

s  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmurs 

filled 

i*  assemhly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 

le  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all 

night  long 

ive  roused  the  sea."  MUton. 

sweet  assemblage,  every  blooming  grace 
X  love's  bright   throne    in  Teraminta*s 
face."  Fenton. 

ROUP  (Pr.  growpe)  is  applied  to 
sets  animate  and  inanimate,  and 


denotes  an  assemblage  regarded  with 
an  eye  to  its  configuration,  or  such 
relations  of  the  parts  as  might  be 
noticed  for  their  artistic  effect. 

**  Du  Fresnoy  tells  us  that  *  the  figures  of 
the  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a  side,'  that 
is,  with  their  faces  and  bodies  all  turned  the 
same  way,  but  must  contrast  each  other  by 
their  several  positions." — Dryden. 

Collection  (colligere)  denotes  a 
number  of  persons  or  things  brought 
together  by  some  force  external  to 
themselves,  ^vhich  has  made  them  one 
either  for  unity  of  nature  or  bv  iden- 
tity of  place ;  while  assembly  denotes 
an  internal  purpose  of  meeting.  So 
we  speak  of  various  refuse  substances 
collected  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Collection,  unlike  the  rest,  is  capable 
of  passing  out  of  the  category  of 
number  into  that  of  quantity,  so  as  to 
become  synonymous  with  heap  or 
mass,  in  which  the  items  are  merged. 

*^  And  Thomas  Stemhold,  one  of  the  king's 
servants,  set  forth  his  Psalms,  being  a  cdUC' 
tion  of  some  of  David's  Psalms." — Strype. 

Company  (compagnie,  con  and  panis, 
bread,  a  companion,  being  literally  a 
messmate)  is  applied  onl^  to  persons 
of  whom  it  expresses  a  limited  num- 
ber imited  for  a  private  and  peculiar 
purpose,  as  assembly  may  be  for  a 
public  purpose,  and  must  be  in  a 
public  way. 

'*  As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in 
public  places,  and  as  it  is  visible  that  I  do 
not  come  thither,  as  most  do,  to  show  myself, 
I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to 
make  an  appearance." — Steele. 

Meeting,  a  body  met  together,  is 
of  many  things  or  persons,  though  in 
its  abstract  sense  of  coming  together 
it  may  refer  to  two  only.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  involuntary  union,  or  of 

fersons  who  find  themselves  together. 
t  also  conveys  more  strongly  than 
the  other  the  idea  of  relation  to  a 
point  or  locality  at  which  the  meeting 
occurs. 

"  Understand  this,  Stethva,  to  be  the  meet' 
inff  of  the  British  poets  and  minstrels  for  trial 
of  their  poems  and  music  sufficiencies,  where 
the  best  had  his  reward — a  silver  harp."— 
Drayton. 

Assent.     See  Accede. 
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ASSISTANT. 


Assert.    Affirm.   Asseverate. 
Aver.    Protest. 

To  Assert  (Latin  asserere,  assertus,' 
to  lay  hold  by  the  hand,  so  as  to 
assert  a  claim)  and  Affirm  {affirmare, 
firmuSf  firm)  both  denote  the  making 
of  a  statement.  But  assert,  true  to 
its  origin,  is  rather  subjective,  affirm 
rather  objective  in  its  character ;  or, 
in  other  words,  I  assert  a  thing  as  a 
truth  or  conviction;  I  affirm  it  as 
a  fact  or  proposition.  Assert  has 
therefore  a  metapliysical,  affirm  a 
logical  force.  I  assert  boldly ;  I  affirm 
positively.  The  opposite  to  assert 
would  be  to  imply  or  to  suppose ;  the 
opposite  to  affirm  would  be  to  deny  : 
or  again,  we  confute  an  assertion, 
and  deny  an  affirmation.  A  man  may 
affirm  a  thing  because  he  would  rather 
do  so  than  deny  it ;  or  he  may  affirm  it 
for  the  sake  of  discussion  upon  it. 
But  when  he  asserts  it  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  consequences  of  his  state- 
ment. Hence  bold  assertions  com-- 
monly  indicate  a  combination  of  igno- 
rance and  rashness.  In  deliberative 
assemblies  a  resolution  of  fact  is  said 
to  be  affirmed,  not  asserted,  by  the 
meeting,  because  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  individuals  is  not  the  idea 
of  it,  but  a  proposition  imanimously 
framed  and  assented  to.  To  Asse- 
verate (cisseverare,  from  seveinis)  is 
to  speak  in  no  way  of  joke,  but  in  a 
l>cculiarly  earnest  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  hearers  by  the  very  force  of 
manner.  To  Aver  {veruSf  true)  is 
formally  to  declare  as  true ;  it  belongs 
only  to  matters  of  fact  and  positive 
knowledge.  We  do  not  aver  opinions ; 
hence  he  exceeds  his  province  who 
avers  that  a  thing  is  so,  unless  he 
have  had  positive  demonstration  of  it. 
To  Protest  {pro  and  testis)  is  to  do 
the  same,  but  in  a  more  public  man- 
ner, and  indicating  not  only  the  truth 
of  the  thing,  but  one's  own  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  making  the 
st^itement.  Protestation,  when  it  is 
relative,  becomes  antagonistic,  and  so 
the  noun  protest  has  come  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  declaration  against  some 
other  person  or  thing;  but  this  is 
accidental,  not  essential  to  its 
meaning,  which  is  open  and  solemn 


declaration,    with     the     energy     of 
sincerity. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one  will 
assert  that  a  parcel  of  mere  matter  left  alto- 
gether to  itself  could  ever  of  itself  begin  to 
move.  If  there  is  any  such  bold  asserter^ 
let  him  fix  his  eyes  upon  some  lump  of 
matter,  for  instance,  a  stone,  piece  of  timber, 
or  a  clod  cleared  of  all  animals,  ajid  peruse 
it  well." —  Wodaston. 

"If  one  writer  shall  affirm  that  virtue 
added  to  faith  is  sutKcient  t^  make  a  Chris- 
tian, and  another  shall  zealously  deny  this 
proposition,  they  seem  to  differ  widely  in 
words,  and  yet,  perhaps,  they  may  lx>th 
really  agree  in  sentiment,  if  by  the  word 
virtue  the  affirmer  intends  our  whole  duty 
to  God  and  man,  and  the  denier  by  the  word 
virtue  means  only  courage,  or,  at  most,  our 
duty  toward  our  neighbour,  without  includ- 
ing in  the  idea  of  it  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  God."— Wa«'«  Logic. 

"  *  I  will  come,  and  some  of  you  shall  see 
me  coming.'  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in  such 
an  asseveration  the  word  to  come  may  bear 
two  different  senses  ?" — Harky. 

"  I  shall  only  aver  what  myself  have  some- 
times observed  of  a  duck  when  closely  pur- 
sued by  a  water-dog.  She  not  only  dives  to 
save  herself,  but  when  she  comes  up  again, 
brings  not  her  w^hole  body  al>ove  water,  but 
only  her  bill  and  part  of  her  head,  holding 
the  rest  underneath,  that  so  the  dog,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  turns  round  and  looks  about 
him,  may  not  espy  her  till  she  have  recovered 
breath." — Ray, 

"  I  protest  by  your  rejoicing  which  I  have 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  dailv." — 
Bible. 

Assessment.    See  Tax. 
Asseverate.     See  Assert. 
Assiduous.     See  Diligent. 
Assign.     See  Adduce. 
Assist.     See  Help. 
Assistant.     Coadjutor. 

Assistant  {assistere^  to  stand  by) 
and  Coadjutor  {con  and  adjuvare,  to 
aid)  differ  only  in  quality.  The 
menial  servant,  or  one  much  younger, 
may  be  an  assistant;  but  the  coad- 
jutor is  on  a  level  with  him  whom  he 
aids,  and  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  some  honourable  office. 


»t 


"  In  one  resi)ect  1*11  thy  assistant  be.* 

Shakespeare. 
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plebeian  cediles  were  chosen  out  of 

imons,  and  were  in  some  respects  a 

coadjutors  to    the   tribunes." — Mel' 

ociATE.     See  Companion. 

ooiATioN.  Partnership. 

NCE.     Combination. 

itself,  Association  (ad  and 
a  companion)  is  of  a  lighter 
tss  lasting  character  than  the 
It  may  be  such  an  union  as 
t  alive  merely  by  the  spirit  of 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  tem- 
'  object,  as  an  association  for 
gating  the  geology,  botany, 
hsBology  of  a  district.  If  it  be 
than  this  it  arises  out  of  the 
ur  circumstances  of  the  case, 
)comes  a  society,  of  which  the 
zation  is  more  strict.  Part- 
tip  is  that  association  of  two 
•e  persons  which  is  based  upon  a 
init^  of  personal  interests,  and 
must  be  secui'ed  by  more  or  less 
.  sanctions.  Alliance  (Lat. 
iia)  is  a  voluntary  association 
lose  character  between  indi- 
i  or  states.  When  between  the 
it  is  for  offensive  or  defensive 
les ;  when  the  former,  it  is  for 
les  of  friendship,  mutual  pro- 
I.  or  assistance,  and  social  or 
tic  relationship. 

'iations  of  mysterious  sense, 

istj  but  seeming  for  the   king's  de- 

ce."  Dryden. 

his  partnership  all  men  hare  equal 
t>ut  not  to  equal  things.  He  that  has 
e  shillings  in  the  partnership  has  as 
right  to  it  as  he  that  has  five  hun- 
tinds  has  to  his  larger  proportion." — 

this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
of  his  ally  (Gustavus),  Charles  failed 

purpose  for  which  he  framed  the 
r—Hume, 

:bination  (con  and  hinua,  two 
)r  two)  is  commonly  of  many 
.8  in  private  for  the  purpose  of 
object  desired  in  common.     As 

purposes  can  commonly  be 
ssed  by  ordinary  means,  com- 
m  conveys  the  idea  of  con- 
f  or  union  against  some  exist- 
wer,  not  altogether  honourable 
kceful.     This,  however,  is  by  no 

universally  the  case.     Never- 


theless, a  nnion  for  a  good  purpose, 
as  in  the  cause  of  humanity  or  science, 
is  never  called  a  combination,  though 
persons  may  combine  in  it.  As  t£e 
other  terms  apply  only  to  persons,  or 
the  union  of  conscious  enorts,  com- 
bination is  applicable  also  to  forces, 
circumstances,  powers,  or  substances. 
**  Can  I  doubt  that  he  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  withstand  a  combimttion  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  had  conspired 
my  ruin,  will  not  be  able  to  beat  down  the 
envious  and  malignant  efforts  of  a  little  con- 
temptible party  that  may  endeavour  to  op- 
pose my  honours  ?" — Meimothj  Cicero. 

Assortment.    See  Character. 

Assuage.    See  Appease. 

Assume.  See  Affect,  Appre- 
hend, and  Appropriate. 

Assurance.  See  Boldness  and 
Hope. 

Astonish.    See  Surprise. 

Asylum.  Eefuge.  Shelter. 
Ketreat. 

Asylum  (Gr.  d,  not,  and  avkdia,  to 
plunder)  signified  originally  a  place 
whose  sanctity  protected  it  from  law- 
lessness and  war.  As  a  synonym 
with  the  others  given  above,  it  is 
more  permanent.  The  refuge,  the 
shelter,  or  the  retreat  may  be  hastil  y 
and  temporariljr  sought;  but  the 
asylum  is  a  quiet  home  of  a  fixed 
kind,  in  which  to  abide,  and  in  which 
all  wants  shall  be  satisfied,  and 
danger  or  violence  escaped.  The 
rest,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to 
some  particular  need.  The  Repuok 
(refugvwm,  fngio^  to  fly)  is  when  specific 
dajiger  or  persecution  presses,  as  the 
proscribed  foreigner  may  take  refuge 
in  England.  The  Shelter  (con- 
nected with  shield)  affords  some  spe- 
cific protection  against  violence  or 
hostile  force,  as  the  storm-tost  ship 
seeks  shelter  from  the  storm,  or  men 
and  women  in  old  times  sought 
shelter  in  monasteries  from  the  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  of  the  times. 
A  Retreat  (Fr.  retraite)  is  simply 
a  place  where  we  majr  find  the  de- 
sired rest,  quiet,  or  retirement ;  as  an 
escape  from  responsibilities  and  toils, 
as  the  man  of  active  and  public  life 
loves  some  rural  retreat  in  his  old  age, 
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or  in  the  intervalfl  of  labour.  The  term 
asylum  is  not  used  but  in  an  honour- 
able sense,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
refuge.  The  contemplative  find  an 
asylum  in  solitude.  Robbers  and 
wild  beasts  have  their  places  of  re- 
fuge. The  haunts  of  idlers,  gamblers, 
or  thieves  and  vagabonds  are  never 
termed  asylums.  Certain  sacred  places, 
as  churches  or  religious  institutions, 
had,  and  in  some  countries  have,  the 
right  of  asylum,  that  is,  the  criminal 
or  accused  who  could  fly  to  them 
might  claim  not  to  be  ^ken  away 
by  the  civil  power.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  Mosaic  "  cities  of  refuge." 

**  Earth  has  no  other  asylum  for  them 
than  its  own  cold  bosom." — Southey. 

"  The  hapless  unbeliever,  while  disordered 
Nature  is  sounding  in  his  ears,  hath  nowhere 
to  fly  for  refuge  from  his  terrors." —  War- 
burton, 

"That  pleasing  shade   they  sought   a  soft 
retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from 
the  heat."  Dryden, 

Atonement.     See  Expiation. 

Atrocious.     See  Heinous. 

Attach.  See  Affix  and  Con- 
nect. 

Attachment.     Affection. 

For  the  latter  see  Affection.  The 
feeling  of  love  may  be  expressed  by 
Attachment  (Fr.  attacher,  to  attach) 
or  Affection  (Lat.  affectio).  Affec- 
tion may  spiing  from  natural  relation- 
ship, as  the  affection  of  a  child  to  its 
parent.  Attachment  is  the  result  of 
circumstances,  such  as  association, 
congeniality  of  disposition,  kindness. 
In  aifection  the  leading  idea  is  warmth 
and  tenderness,  in  attachment  it  is 
that  of  union  by  strong  and  lasting 
ties.  Affection  is  more  of  feeling, 
attachment  of  principle.  A  strong 
affection,  a  lasting  or  faithful  attach- 
ment. So  strongly  does  the  element 
of  habituation  belong  to  attachment, 
that  the  tenn  is  applicable  to  many 
things  to  which  affection  is  inapph- 
cable,  as  the  memory  of  another, 
one's  own  principles,  profession, 
country,  or  even  the  locality  in  which 
one  resides;  or  to  cei-tain  favourite 
places  of  resort. 


"  Conjugal  affection 
Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt." 

MUton. 
"  There  is  no  man  but  is  more  attached  to 
one  particular  set  or  scheme  of  opinions  in 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion,  than  he  is 
to  another.  I  mean  if  he  haUi  employed  his 
thoughts  at  all  about  them.  The  question 
we  should  examine  then  is,  how  came  we  by 
those  attachments  f* — Mason, 

Attack.  Assail.  Assault. 
Encounter. 

Of  these,  to  Attack  (Fr.  aUaquer) 
may  be  considered  the  generic  form, 
implying  every  degree  of  activity,  the 
others  denoting  modes  of  approach 
for  purposes  of  violence.  What 
seems  uppermost  in  the  idea  of  at- 
tack is  not  violence  but  premedi- 
tation and  effort,  for  the  purpose  of 
injury. 

"  Henry  V.  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow 
ground  between  two  woods,  which  guard&l 
each  flank,  and  he  patiently  expected  in  that 
posture  the  attack  of  the  enemy." — Hume, 

To  Assail  (Lat.  assilire)  is  to  at- 
tack in  an  energetic,  sudden,  and 
vehement  manner,  and  by  repeated 
minor  efforts  of  attack.  In  Assault 
the  idea  is  leather  of  a  hand-to-hand 
approach ;  in  assail,  we  rather  imply 
the  use  of  missile  weapons.  Moral 
attack  is  expressed  by  assail,  physical 
bv  assault.  This  appears  in  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  terms.  We  attack 
a  man's  character  when  we  speak  evil 
of  it ;  but  we  assail  him  with  abuse, 
invective,  and  the  like,  as  if  words 
were  like  missiles  thrown  at  him. 
Encounter  (Fr.  en'  and  contre, 
against)  is  a  prepared  and  measured 
attack,  though  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  may  have  been  accidental 
It  is  tne  measuringof  strength  be- 
tween the  parties.  vVhile  attack  and 
assail  may  be  against  inanimate 
things,  encounter  implies  properly  a 
struggle  with  a  person  or  living  pai-ty. 

**A  thouvsand   battles   have  assailed  thy 
banks."  Byron, 

Or  in  the  moral  sense : 

"  The  papal  authority  was  steadily  though 
gradually  assailed,"  ffallam. 

The  assaulting  of  authority  would 
have  implied  an  unlawful  or  insultiu^r 
violence,  which  was  not  meant. 
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''  Ensnared,  assaulted,  orercome,  led  bound." 

Milton. 

**  Fall  jolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  fair  did 
sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  guests  and  fierce  en- 
(xmnters  fit/'  Spenser, 

Attain.     See  Acquike. 

Attempt.  See  Effort  and  Try. 

Attend.  See  Accompany  and 
Heaelken. 

Attention.  See  Application 
and  Heed. 

Attire.     See  Dress. 

Attitude.  Action.  Gesture. 
Posture.     Gesticulation. 

Attititde  (from  agere,  actus,  as  in 
tlie  Spanish  actitud)  refers  to  the 
body  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  does  the 
posture,  while  the  others  refer  to  its 
movement.  There  is  therefore  a  like- 
ness in  the  main  between  attitude 
and  posture.  But  posture  is  gene- 
rally natural;  attitude  is  studied  either 
for  the  general  purpose  of  looking 
eracefol,  or  as  illustrative  of  a  sub- 
ject or  of  words.  A  placement  of  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  would 
be  an  absurd  posture,  as  having 
not  the  dignity  which  belong  to 
attitude.  An  unintentional  display 
of  grace  in  a  figure,  as  when  casually 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  Posture  {ponere,  positus, 
to  place) ;  the  contrary  would  be  an 
ungraceful  posture.  As  re^rds  the 
humsm  body  in  movement,  Action  is 
not  general  in  its  relation  to  the 
person,  but  refers  to  the  hand  and 
arms,  as  being  the  parts  most  moved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  a 
horse  is  his  way  of  movement  gene- 
rally. In  this  sense  the  term  is  also 
mechanical,  as  the  action  of  a  steam- 
engine.  A  Gesture  (gesturaj  gerere, 
gestae,  to  carry)  is  specific  and  sig- 
nificant or  illustrative  action,  as  when 
in  sarcastic  speech,  for  instance,  one 
shrugs  the  shoulders.  When  gesture 
is  frequent  and  vehement,  it  is  called 
Gesticulation.  The  posture  is  the 
way  in  which  the  body  is  placed  more 
or  less  removed  from  its  ordinary  state. 
Attitude  is  a  way  of  holding  the  body 
more  or  less  in  relation  to  the  present 
circumstances,  otherwise  the  attitude 


becomes  a  mere  posture.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  placement  of  the 
body  might,  in  some  cases,  be  viewed 
either  as  an  attitude  or  a  posture. 
The  posture  of  the  suppliant  is  an  at- 
titude of  supplication.  But  the  term 
attitude  is  more  honourable  than  pos- 
ture. Positions  of  the  body  which  are 
forced,  odd,  ungainly,  are  called  pos- 
tures. Those  which  are  noble,  agree- 
able, and  expressive,  in  which  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  aids  the 
pose  of  the  limbs  and  body,  are  called 
attitudes.  Postures  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  countenance. 
Attitudes  are  to  the  body  what  expres- 
sion is  to  the  face.  The  clown  and 
harlequin  deal  in  ridiculous  postures, 
the  tragic  actor  in  noble  and  dignified 
attitudes.  Yet  that  which  is  an  at- 
titude fit  for  certain  occasions  would 
become  a  ridiculous  posture  if  ex- 
hibited on  others.  The  term  posture 
commonly  embraces  the  whole  body ; 
attitude  is  applicable  to  parts  of  it, 
as  a  head  in  a  reclining  attitude. 

"  A  particular  advantage  of  this  attitude, 
so  judiciously  assigned  to  virtue  by  ancient 
masters,  is  that  it  expresses  as  well  her  aspi- 
ring effort  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  of 
heaven,  as  her  victory  and  superiority  over 
fortune  and  the  world.** — Shafte^ury, 

"  Suit  the  action  to  the  word.** 

Shakespeare. 

"  For  in  view 
Stood  rank*d  of  seraphim  another  row 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
of  thunder.**  Milton. 

**  Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  ex- 
pressed 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best 
The  walk,  the   words,  the  gesture   could 

supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  holy.** 

Dryden. 

*'  Indeed  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a 
business  as  we  imagine  it  to  be,  is  evident 
from  the  gesticulations  of  a  drunken  man 
who  has  lost  the  government  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.** — Foley. 

Attractive.  Alluring.  In- 
viting.    Engaging. 

That  is  Attractive  (attrahere,  at- 
tractTis,  to  draw)  which  draws  atten- 
tion, interest,  observation,  and  the 
like  in  a  moderate  degree.  That  is 
Alluring  (Ft.  leurre,  a  lure)  which 
attracts  the  fancy,  the  interest,  or  the 
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desires  so  strongly  as  to  draw  away 
from  other  matters,  and  to  create  a 
wish  for  more  and  more  enjoyment, 
as,  for  instance,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, which  often  lead  on  to  a  crav- 
ing for  more  and  more  excitement. 
As  attract  is  a  milder  term  than 
allure,  so  it  does  not  convey  in  so 
marked  a  wav  the  idea  of  insidious- 
ness  in  the  influence.  One  may  be 
attracted  by  what  strikes  the  eye,  the 
imagination,  the  ear,  or  the  under- 
standing. One  is  allured  by  what 
gives,  or  is  believed  to  give,  enjoy- 
ment or  pleasure. 

"  Gate's  soul 
Shines  out  in  everything  she  acts  and  speaks, 
While   winning  mildness    and    attractive 

smiles 
Dwell  on  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigor  of  her  father's  virtues." 

Addison, 

"  Though  caution'd  oft  her  slippery  path  to 

shun, 
Hope  still  with  promis'd  joys  allured  them 

on ; 
And  while  they  listened  to  her  winning  lore, 
The  softer  scenes  of  peace  could  please  no 


more. 


Falconer, 


That  is  Inviting  [inmtare)  which 
draws  us  by  a  natural  force  of  persua- 
sion over  our  movements  or  actions, 
as  fine  weather  is  inviting.  En- 
OAOINQ  (Fi\  engager)  is  applied  to 
the  manners  of  persons,  as  having 
an  unstudied  force  of  winning  the 
esteem  or  affection. 

**  If  he  can  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to 
look  invitingly^  the  business  is  done." — Sharp* s 
Sermons, 

The  use  of  engaging  in  this  sense  is 
modern.  It  is  of  course  equivalent 
to  engaging  or  fixing  the  attention 
or  interest.  The  whole  phrase  is  thus 
given  by  Blair : 

"  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom  en- 
gages our  attention  so  much  as  w^hat  is  to 
come." 

Attribute.     See  Ascribe. 
Attribute.     See  Property. 
Avail.    See  Use. 

Avarice.  Cupidity.  Covet- 
OUSNE88. 

Avarice  (avaritia,  avarvs)  is  em- 
ployed of    the   specific    passion  for 


money;  while  Cupidity  {ctmere,  to 
desire)  and  Oovbtousnbss  (Fr.  con- 
voiter,  a  form  of  concupiscere)  are 
nsed,  the  former  of  valuable  pos- 
sessions, the  latter  of  goods  in  the 
abstract.  Hence  one  may  be  said 
to  be  covetous  of  rank  and  celebrity, 
to  which  both  avarice  and  cupidity 
would  be  wholly  inapplicable.  The 
avaricious  man  is  inordinately  de- 
sirous of  gain ;  he  heaps  np  and 
cannot  bear  to  part  with  his  wealth. 
The  covetous  man  desires  property, 
wealth,  or  possessions,  especially 
when  he  sees  them  in  the  bands  of 
others.  The  covetous,  though  eager 
to  obtain  money,  are  not  so  desirous 
of  retaining  it,  and  are  sometimes 
spendthrifts  also.  The  avaricious  are 
never  free  spenders.  Cupidity  is  the 
eager  love  of  gain.  Covetousness  the 
unjust  love  of  it. 

"  To  desire  money  for  its  own  sake  and  to 
hoard  it  up  is  avarice,  an  unnatural  pasi*ion 
that  disgraces  and  entirely  debases  the  soul." 
— Beattie, 

"  For  that  tyrant,  blinded  and  glutted  with 
the  cupiditie  of  ruling  and  sovereignty,  com- 
manded Edward  my  brother  and  me  to  be 
slain  and  despatched  out  of  this  mortal  life." 
—Hall,  Henry  VH, 

"  The  word  in  Greek  is  irAcoK«{/a,  which 
properly  signifies  covetousness^  or  an  intempe- 
rate, ungoverned  love  of  riches." — Locke. 

Avaricious.    See  Niggardly. 

Audacity.    See  Boldness. 

Avenge.  Eevenge.  Vindi- 
cate. 

These  are  all  derivatives  of  the 
Latin  vindicaref  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  former,  has  come  through 
the  French.  The  idea  common  to  all 
is  that  of  taking  up  some  one's  cause. 
Grammatically,  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  the  words  are 
employed.  I  avenge  myself  upon 
another,  or  I  avenge  another,  or  I 
avenge  a  wrong.  I  revenge  only 
myself,  and  that  upon  another.  I 
vindicate,  not  persons,  but  rights, 
claims,  and  the  like.  To  Avenge  is 
to  inflict  pain  for  the  sake  of  retidia- 
tion.  This  may  be  an  act  of  justice. 
To  Revenge  is  simply  to  inflict  pain 
for  pain,  or  wrong  for  wrong,  to 
satisfy    the    vindictive    desire.      To 
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Vindicate  is  always  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity and  justice;  the  infliction  of 
pain  may  come  of  it,  but  this  is  not 
the  object  sought,  which  is  to  re- 
instate what  has  been  oppressed, 
slighted,  or  injured,  in  claims,  rights, 
caoses,  or  persons.  We  avenge  others, 
we  revenge  ourselves.  To  avenge  is 
an  act  of  retributive  justice,  to  re- 
venge is  an  act  of  passion  in  retalia- 
tion. 

"  How  little  reason  this  king  had  to  impute 
the  death  of  Hotham  to  God's  avemjement  of 
his  repalse  at  Hull  may  easily  be  seen.*' — 
MiHwu 

"  Bevenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacrifice 
every  consideration  of  pity  and  humanity  to 
the  principle  of  vindictive  justice." — Coy  an, 

"  Yea,  and  we  shall  by  daily  experience  sec 
in  the  world  that  if  one  proud  man  injure  or 
oppress  an  humble  man,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
another  undertakes  his  patronage,  defence, 
ani  rinJioitiunj  and  very  otlentimes  is  a  means 
of  his  protection  and  delirerance." — Jfale. 

Aver.     See  Assert. 

Averse.     See  Reluctant. 

Aversion.  See  Disgust  and 
Hatred. 

Augment.     See  Increase. 

Augur.  Presage.  Forebode. 
Betoken.  Prognosticate.  Por- 
tend. 

Although  such  a  use  seems  forced 
in  the  case  of  presage,  all  these  terms 
are  employed  both  of  persons  and 
things.  To  Augur  (Lat.  augurium)^ 
when  employed  of  persons,  seems  to 
denote  a  free  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, even  to  the  extent  of  conjecture 
as  to  the  probability  of  an  occur- 
rence. It  IS  a  calculation  of  some 
future  event,  commonly  but  not  neces- 
sarily based  upon  another  thing  speci- 
ficaUy  present,  the  nature  of  which 
event  may  be  either  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. Presage  (in  French 
presage,  prce,  before,  and  sagire,  to 
trace)  implies  inference  specifically 
from  some  sign  or  signs  appearing 
beforehand,  and  an  act  of  tne  judg- 
ment. Forebode  is  vague,  dim,  and 
imaginative.  Evils  of  no  definite 
character,  number,  or  precise  time  of 
coming  are  the  subjects  of  forebod- 


ing. It  is  confined  to  the  evil,  while 
both  augur  and  presage  may  refer 
both  to  good  and  evil. 

"  I  shall  do  well. 
The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine, 
My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auyurinj 

hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full." 

It  mav  be  observed  that  in  Old 
English  writers,  as  Shakespeare,  the 
acceut  is  placed  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  verb,  presage. 

"Plotinus  observes  in  his  third  Ennead 
that  the  art  oi presujimj  is  in  some  sort  the 
reading  of  natural  lettei-s  denoting  order,  and 
that  so  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the 
universe  there  may  be  vaticination." — 
Stewart, 

Betoken  (A.  S.  tcrcan,  to  teach) 
and  Portend  (Lat.  protendere)  relate 
to  tendencies  of  events,  and  do  not 
belong  to  any  personal  prediction. 
They  dift'er  in  being,  the  former  sug- 
gestive of  ordinary,  the  latter  of 
extraordinai-y  sequences,  whether  su- 
pernatural or  not.  The  aspect  of  the 
sky  betokens  rain,  and  portends  a 
storm.  To  Prognosticate  (Gr.  irp6 
and  yvoKTis,  knowledge  beforehand) 
is  exclusively  personal.  It  applies 
to  ffceai,  and  small  forthcommes, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  heralded  by 
certiiin  characteristic  symptoms  or 
indications,  which  observation  has 
shown  to  precede  them.  There  is 
more  of  chance  in  augury,  more  of 
reasoning  and  sentiment  m  forebod- 
ing. It  is  founded  upon  induction, 
augury  upon  external  appearances. 

"  We  are  agreed  upon  this,  that  the  words 
we  speak  be  to '.ens.  But  a  token^  unless  it 
betoken  something,  is  no  token,"  —  Bishop 
Jewel. 

'^  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gentiles  that  if 
one  victim  provc'l  faulty,  or  portended  evil, 
another  victim  might  have  a  more  propitious 
as[>ect  and  be  accept  etl." — Jortin. 

"  The  causes  of  this  inundation  cannot  in- 
deed be   regular,  and   therefore  their  effects 
not  profnosticable   like    eclipses." — Brovm*8 
VuUjar  Errors. 

August.     See  Grand. 

Avidity.     See  Eagerness. 

Avocation.  See  Employment 
and  Occupation. 
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Avoid.    Bee  Escape. 

Avow.     See  Acknowledge. 

Auspicious.  Pbopitious.  Fa- 
vourable. 

The  Auspicious  {auspieium,  for 
avispicium,  an  augury)  and  Pro- 
pitious (Lat.  propitius,  favourably 
inclined)  are  both  forms  of  the 
Favourable  (favere,  to  favour).  The 
term  favourable  is  applied  to  anything 
which  tends  to  further  our  designs, 
as  the  goodwill  of  men,  or  the  forces 
of  nature,  as  a  favourable  wind.  That 
ia  propitious  which  is  favourably  in- 
clined. That  is  auspicious  which  looks 
favourable^  and  seems  an  indication  of 
coming  good  or  success.  Auspicious 
cannot  therefore  be  applied,  like  pro- 
pitious and  favourable,  to  persons,  but 
IS  used  of  events  and  appearances. 
That  is  auspicious  which  looks  as  if 
success  were  at  hand.  That  is  pro- 
pitious which  causes  or  grants  success. 

"  Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun, 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  ciirried  on." 

Drjjden. 

"  And  now  to  assuage  the  force  of  this  new 
flame, 
And   make  thee    more  propitious  in   my 

need, 
I  mean  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name, 
And  thy  victorious  conquest  to  areed." 

tijrenser, 
*'  The  favourableness  of  the  present  times 
to  all  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty." — 
Burke. 

Austerity.  Severity.  Eigour. 
Sternness.     Strictness. 

Austerity  (Lat.  austerus)  and 
Strictness  {stringere,  strictus,  to 
strain)  are  the  only  ones  of  these 
terms  that  apply  to  the  mode  of  life 
personally.  Strictness  is  rigour  in 
reference  to  rule,  and  is  an  abridger  of 
liberty  in  favour  of  method.  It  is 
commonly  taken  in  a  good  sense,  as 
severity  in  the  contrary.  Austerity  is 
the  result  of  a  stem  view  of  fife. 
When  austere  is  applied  to  looks, 
manners,  and  the  like,  what  is  meant 
is  that  they  are  the  looks,  manners, 
and  the  like  of  an  austere  person,  of 
one  who  takes  a  slighting  view  of  the 
enjoyments  and  relaxations,  and  dwells 
habitually  upon   the  duties  of   life. 


The  austere  man  is  accordingly  ex- 
acting upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
others.  Rigour  is  an  unbending  ad- 
herence to  rule  or  principle  {rigor, 
stiffness),  an  inflexibility  which  ren- 
ders inaccessible  to  allurements,  en- 
treaty, or  any  force  employed  to 
induce  one  to  relax  the  stiuitness  of 
that  adherence.  Severity  (severus) 
is  the  constitutional  tendency  to  en- 
force the  rigour  of  justice  or  disci- 
pline, without  being  deterred  by  pity 
rrom  the  execution  of  punishment,  or 
insisting  upon  such  things  as  might 
be  difficult  or  painful  to  others. 
Sternness  (A.  S.  steme)  is  more 
applicable  to  look,  demeanour,  and 
manners,  so  that,  oftentimes,  stern- 
ness is  a  disguise  for  great  tender- 
ness of  disposition.  The  commander 
majr  sternly  order  a  punishment,  while 
he  18  much  moved  inwardlv,  and  would 
gladly  have  been  spared  the  occasion. 
The  severe  man  has  not  this  com- 
punction. The  primary  meaning  of 
the  Latin  au-sterus  (Gr.  ducmypof)  ia 
harsh,  like  the  flavour  of  unripe  or 
inferior  fruit,  and  in  this  sense  Eng- 
lish writers  have  sometimes  directly 
used  it,  as  Bishop  Horsley — 

"  The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  fruit  is  not 
the  less  delicious  for  the  austerity  of  its 
cruder  state." 

"  Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabincs  led. 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred, 
From  whom  th*  austere  Etrurian  virtue 

n)se, 
And   this   rude   life  our   homely    fathers 

chose."  Dryden. 

Strictness,  severity,  and  rigour  arc 
applied  to  acts  and  proceedings  as 
well  as  persons  and  disposition. 

"  I  am  very  apt  to  think  that  great  severity 
of  punishment  does  but  very  little  good,  nay 
great  harm  in  education." — Locke. 

"  We  greatly  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
imagine  that  God  requires  greater  strictness 
of  life  at  one  time  than  at  another." — Gilpin^s 
Scmwtis. 

"  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  where  they  are  rigoro^isly  exacted 
afibrd  a  very  sure  revenue  to  the  state." — 
Adam  Smith. 

"  The  public  father,  who  the  private  quelled, 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  stertdy  sad." 

Thoins(m^ 

Author.    See  Writer. 
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iiTATivE,  Imperative. 
J.     Commanding. 

iiTATiYE  denotes  a  maimer 
;y  {audcmJUu^  which  may  or 
\  suitably  or  justly  assumed. 
*om  CoMMANDiNQ  in  that  it 
K^eeds  upon  the  possession 
.  to  be  obeyed.  The  most 
nt  person  in  real  power 
.hontative,^r  speak  author- 
but  to  be  commanding  im- 
sonal  fitness  for  command- 
,  a  personal  influence  which 
If  felt  upon  the  object ;  so 
>f  a  commanding  presence 

n  should  not  intrude  himself  to 
be  sacred  functions  of  authorita- 
;," — Barrow. 

By  tongue  had  every  grace  of 

I  commanding  as  the  breath  of 

Eoice. 

EBious    and  Imperative 

to  command),  the  former 

e  personal.     Imperious  de- 

disposition    to  command, 

r  show  itself  in  an  exacting 

ity  manner ;  while  impera- 

js  rather  to  the  thing  com- 

r  the  feeling  of  the  person 

ng.     An  imperious  peraon 

and  overbearing ;    but  we 

nperative  from  a  sense  of 

and    even    circumstances 

aid  to  have  an  imperative 

ts   of  kings   are  imperative" — 

fi,  contemptuous,  and  impfrimis 
lade  him  conspicuous." — J/ticau- 


NTic.     Genuine. 

Watson  thus  distinguishes 
he  Authentic  (Gr.  dvros 
arms,  the  authentic  person 
srally  the  veritable  com- 
i  deed,  especially  of  murder, 
now  lost)  and  Genuine 
genus,  the  race) : — 
uinc  book  is  that  which  was 
f  the  person  whose  name  it 
le  author  of  it ;  an  authentic 
that  which  relates  mat- 
ct  as  they  really  happened. 


A  book  may  be  genuine  without 
being  authentic ;  and  a  book  may  be 
authentic  without  being  genuine.  The 
books  written  by  Richardson  and 
Fielding  are  genuine  books,  though 
the  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom 
Jones  are  fables.  The  history  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa  is  a  genuine  book. 
It  was  written  by  Psalmanazar ;  but 
it  is  not  an  authentic  book,  though 
it  was  \on^  esteemed  as  such,  and 
translated  into  different  languages; 
for  the  author,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  took  shame  to  himself  for 
having  imposed  Upon  the  world,  and 
confessed  that  it  was  a  mere  romance. 
Anson's  Voyages  may  be  considered 
as  an  authentic  book ;  it  probably 
contains  a  true  narrative  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal events  recorded  in  it ;  but  it  is 
not  a  genuine  b(x>k,  having  not  been 
written  by  Walter,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed,  but  by  Robins." 

Authority.  Jurisdiction.  Do- 
minion. 

Authority  (Lat.  auctoritoLs)  is  the 
right  of  exercising  power,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  power  may 
be.  It  must  be  based  upon  some 
grounds,  natui'al,  moral,  political,  and 
the  like.  Authority  may  come  from 
superior  knowledge  or  information, 
or  from  natural  as  well  as  social  or 
professional  relationship.  Authority 
IS  always  based  upon  either  law  or 
natural  right ;  if  not,  it  is  usurpation. 
As  political  authority  is  limited  by 
right,  so  parental  authority  is  limited 
by  age. 

"For  that  which  obtaincth  universally 
must  either  have  some  force  in  itself  to 
command  acceptation,  or  else  must  be  imposed 
by  some  overruling  authority." —  Bishop 
Hall, 

Jurisdiction  (jurisdictio)  is  the 
exercise  of  political  authority  within 
limits  legally  defined. 

"But  at  present,  by  the  long  uniform 
usage  of  many  ages,  our  kings  have  delegated 
their  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges  of 
their  several  courts,  which  are  the  grand  de- 
positories of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kini^dom,  and  have  gained  a  known  and  stated 
jurisdiction  regulated  by  certain  and  estab- 
lished rules,  which  the  crown  itself  cannot 
now  alter  but  by  Act  of  Parliament." — Biack- 
stone. 

Q  2 
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Dominion  (dowinti^)  is  the  state  of 
lordship,  without  reference  to  its 
rij^htfulness,  as  man  exercises  domi- 
nion over  the  inferior  animals.  It  is 
sometimes  a  merciful,  sometimes  a 
merciless  dominion.  Dominion  is  as 
▼ag^e  as  jurisdiction  is  definite  and 
exact,  and  therefore,  unlike  jurisdic- 
tion, is  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
analogous  cases. 

"  Though  for  a  while  the  pleasure  of  sin 
may  captivate,  and  unlawful  gain  may  bring 
its  present  advantage,  yet  we  may  depend 
upon  it  a  time  will  come  when  sin  will  assert 
his  dominion** — Gilpin*s  Sermons. 

Authorize.  Commission.  Em- 
power. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms 
is  delegated  or  transmitted  power. 
Commission  (Lat.  committere,  com- 
missio)  is  the  most  familiar  and  ordi- 
naiy.  I  commission  an  equal  or  an 
inferior  to  do  for  me  what  it  would 
be  less  convenient  that  I  should  do 
myself.  I  Authorize  when  I  convey 
active  rights,  and  Empower  when  I 
convey  passive  qualifications.  So  I 
authorize  my  a^ent  to  ask  for  money, 
and  empower  him  to  receive  it.  Em- 
power has  rather  a  legal,  authoiize 
rather  a  moral,  force.  Hence  persons 
authorize,  and  the  State  empowers. 
Again,  empower  often  relates  to  en- 
abling another  to  act  in  a  case  in 
which  the  right  is  transmitted  to  him 
personally,  and  he  is  more  than  an 
agent  or  representative  only.  The 
law  authoiizes  a  magistrate  to  im- 
pose such  and  such  a  penalty;  that 
IS  to  say,  would  bear  him  out  if  any 
question  as  to  his  right  were  to  arise. 
But  it  also  empowers  him  to  do  it; 
that  is,  he  is  free  to  act  for  himself 
in  the  matter,  his  power  being  given 
as  well  as  recognized  by  the  law.  We 
also  empower  by  giving  faculties  or 
abilities ;  we  authorize  when  we  per- 
mit another  to  use  those  which  he 
already  possesses. 

"  Since  God  evidently  designed  the  regular 
course  of  nature  for  the  sup)K)rt  and  comfort 
of  man,  we  seem  authorized  to  conclude  that 
He  will  apply  its  irregularities  and  disorders 
to  his  punishment,  correction,  and  admoni- 
tion."— Bishiip  2  ortcus. 

<t  From  Christ  and  those  commissioned  hy 


Him  we  learn  what  the  wisest  men  and  even 
angels  had  desired  to  look  into." — Nurd, 

"  For  let  a  vicious  person  be  in  never  so 
high  a  command,  yet  still  he  will  be  looked 
upon  but  as  one  great  vice  cmpou^er&i  to  cor- 
rect and  chastise  others." — South. 

Await.     See  Expect. 
Awaken.     See  Excite. 
Aware.    Conscious.    Sensible. 

■ 

AwABB  (Saxon  gewaere)  denotes 
the  knowledge  which  is  needful  to 
have  for  one's  own  sake  in  the  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct  or  the  considera- 
tion of  our  interests.  It  refers  to  mat- 
ters of  ordinary,  common,  and  prac- 
tical information,  or  to  any  facts  as 
bearing  upon  ourselves. 

**  Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  t^isk 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
There  least  amusement  where  he  found  the 
most."  Cowper. 

Conscious  (Lat.  coubcvus)  refers 
to  reflective,  as  Sensible  (sentire,  to 
feel)  to  perceptive,  knowledge ;  or,  in 
other  words,  I  am  conscious  of  mental, 
and  sensible  of  physical,  perceptions 
or  sensations ;  aware  of  facts  external 
to  myself.  I  am  aware  of  a  fact  or 
a  circumstance;  I  am  sensible  of  a 
toothache,  or  of  some  change  of 
bodily  condition,  for  better  or  for 
worse.  The  sick  man  is  sensible  of  a 
change  for  the  better  when  he  feels 
it ;  he  is  conscious  of  it  when  he  re- 
flects on  it. 

"  dmscivusnfss  is  the  perception  of  what 
passes  in  a  man\s  own  mind." — Locke. 

"  It  is  the  good  acceptance,  the  sensibieness 
of  and  acquiescence  in  the  benefactor's  good- 
ness, that  constitutes  the  gratitude." — 
Barrow. 

Awe.    Dread. 

Awe  (A.  S.  oga,  ege,  aige,  dread)  is 
an  undefined  sense  of  the  dreadful 
and  the  sublime,  not  mixed  with  fear 
in  the  sense  of  apprehension  of  per- 
sonal danger;  as  the  presence  not 
only  of  powerful  or  venerable  persons, 
but  of  certain  scenes  of  nature,  as  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  or  the  loftiness 
of  the  mountain,  may  fill  tlie  mind 
with  awe — the  sense  of  our  own  little- 
ness in  some  greater  presence  or 
power. 
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"  And,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  nn  ovoc 
About  her  as  a  guard  angelic  placed." 

MilUm. 

Dread  (Sax.  dreed)  contains  more 
of  personal  fear,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  latent  power  which  takes  effect  upon 
one's  imagination,  and  which  by  anti- 
cipation one  fears. 

"  Drecui  is  a  degree  of  permanent  fear,  an 
habitual  and  painful  apprehension  of  some 
tremendous  event." — Cogan, 

Awful.     See  Dreadfttl. 

Awkward.  Clumsy.  Ungainly. 
Uncouth. 

Awkward,  which  is  formed  of 
awk,  and  the  termination  of  direction, 
ward,  atck  being  probably  equivalent 
to  left,  denotes  untowardness  of  move- 
ment, which  is  also  expressed  by 
Clumsy,  allied  to  climp,  in  the  sense 
of  unshapen  mass.  But  clumsiness 
comes  of  natural  and  general  heavi- 
ness and  thickness  of  limb  ;  awkward- 
ness is  specific,  and  expresses  no  more 
than  the  want  of  ease,  grace,  or  effec- 
tiveness in  movement.  This  may  be 
the  result  simply  of  want  of  expe- 
rience, as  the  novice  in  the  use  of  an 
implement  is  necessarily  awkward 
till  he  has  become  familiar  with  it. 

**  Avktcardness  is  a  more  real  disadvantage 
than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  It  often 
occasions  ridicule.  It  always  lessens  dignity." 
— ChesterjieUL 

"  The  manufacture  would  be  tedious,  and 
at  best  but  clumsily  performed." — i)j)€ctator, 

Unoainliness  is  more  general 
and  absolute,  and  exists  independently 
of  any  particular  use  of  the  body  or 
limbs.  It  is  a  chronic  clumsiness 
which  comes  of  size  and  dispropor- 
tion and  want  of  self- management. 
It  is  the  misuse  of  manner,  so  as  to 
aain  nothing,  or  to  miss  the  object  of 
it;  a  waste  of  demeanour  which, 
though  in  the  idea  negative,  is  demon- 
stratively objectionable. 

"Flora  had  a  little  beauty  and  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  but  then  she  was  so  ungninly  in 
her  behaviour  and  such  a  laughing  hoyden." 

In     the     moral      sense,     Hammond 
speaks  of  "misusing   knowledge  to 


vngainhj,"^  that  is,  vain,  unprofitable 
**  ends." 

The  Uncouth  (A.  S.  vncudh,  un- 
known) is  in  matters  of  demeanour 
what  the  awkward  or  clumsy  is  in 
matters  of  action  or  movement. 
Strange,  odd  things  are  said  by  the 
uncouth,  and  unconventional  things 
done,  from  want  of  knowledge  and 
familiarity  with  the  ways  oL  the 
trained  society  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. It  is  applicable  to  style  of 
language  and  thought,  as  well  as 
manner  and  dross. 

"  The  dress  of  a  New  Zealander  is  certainly 
to  a  stranger  at  first  sight  the  most  uncouth 
that  can  be  imagined." — Cook. 

**  The  nnronthnfss  of  his  language  and  the 
quaintness  of  his  thoughts  will  not,  it  is 
hoped,  disgust  the  delicacy  of  readers  unac- 
customed to  the  writings  of  our  old  divines." 
— Knox. 

Awkward  has  an  active,  clumsy  a 
passive,  or  at  least  less  active  force. 
Action  brings  out  awkwardness. 
Clumsiness  betrays  itself.  An  awk- 
ward affair  is  one  that  has  ^one 
wrong,  and  is  diflBcult  to  adjust. 
We  do  not  use  clumsy  in  this  sense. 
A  clumsy  excuse  is  one  that  is  ill- 
contrived,  without  aptitude,  forced, 
constrained,  and  unconvincing- 

Awry.     See  Crooked. 
Axiom.     See  Proverb. 


B. 


Babble.  Prattle.  Chatter. 
Chat.  Pr.\te. 

To  Babble  (Fr.  hnhiller)  is  to  talk 
small  talk  in  an  easy  but  monotonous 
flow.  It  is  a  fluency  which  takes  no 
note  of  the  relative  importance  of 
matters  of  conversation.  As  the 
object  of  the  bab])ler  is  rather  to 
relieve  himself  than  to  instruct  others, 
he  is  apt  to  become  indistinct  and  un- 
intelligible in  his  speech,  and  speak 
in  a  murmurous  flow.  Babbling 
excludes  reflectiveness  and  restraint 
in  speech,  so  that  a  babbler  some- 
times means  an  indiscriminate  talker, 
hence  a  talebearer  or  gossip.  Poeti- 
cally, the  term  has  been  applied  to  the 
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perpetual  bubbling  sound  of  running 
water,  as  *'  babbling  brooks." 

"When  St.  Paul  wa«  speaking  of  Christ 
and  His  resurrection,  the  great  Athenian 
philosophers  looked  upon  all  he  said  to  be  mere 
babbling." — Bcveridge. 

Chatter  and  Chat  are  the  French 
caqiieter.  It  is  the  love  of  talk  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
one's  own  voice.  The  babble  is  often 
an  infirmity,  and  proceeds  from  weak- 
ness of  mind,  as  in  the  aged.  The 
chatter  comes  from  over-activity  of 
mind  in  little  matters.  When  ner- 
vous activity  and  quick  perception  is 
combined  with  want  of  mental  poweri 
they  produce  that  sort  of  eloquence 
which  is  called  chatter.  The  term 
cJuitter  is  employed  of  the  inarticulate 
sounds  of  some  animals,  as  of  birds ; 
hence  talk  which  consists  of  the 
rapid  repetition  of  sounds  without 
much  sense.  An  old  form  of  the 
word  was  chitter. 

"  Binls  of  the  air  jMjrceiving  their  young 
ones  taken  from  their  nest  chitter  for  awhile 
in  trees  thereabout,  and  straight  after  they 
fly  abroad,  and  make  no  more  ado." —  Wilaon's 
Arte  of  Rhctorike. 

"The  mimic  ape  began  his  ckatter^ 
How  evil  tongues  his  life  bespatter, 
Much  of  the  censuring  world  complained, 
Who  said  his  gravity  was  feigned." 

Swift. 

Chat  is  the  social  talk  of  elders, 
as  Prattling  and  Prating  (Dutch 
praten),  the  former  being  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  latter,  are  applied  to  chil- 
dren. Prattling  is  the  innocent  talk 
of  veiy  young  children,  while  prating 
is  talking  much  and  to  little  purpose. 
As  this  implies  forwardness  in  the 
young,  the  term  prate  is  used  of 
elders  in  the  sense  of  talking  about 
what  they  do  not  understand. 
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She  found,  as  on  a  sj>ray  she  sat, 
The  little  friends  were  deep  in  chat." 

CottorCs  Fables. 


u 


This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  much 
charmed  with  the  pretty  prattle  of  children, 
and  even  the  expressions  of  pleasure  or  un- 
easiness in  some  part  of  the  brute  creation." 
— Sidney* 8  Arcndia. 

"These  praters  affect  to  carry  back  the 
clergy  to  that  primitive  evangelic  poverty 
which  in  the  spirit  ought  always  to  exist  in 
them  (and  in  us,  too,  however  we  may  like  it), 
but  in  the  thing  must  be  varied." — Burke. 


Back.     Backward.     Behind. 

The  two  former  are  used  as  adverbs, 
the  latter  as  a  proposition  also.  Bag  K 
denotes  the  relative  position  or  move- 
ment in  regard  to  external  objects,  as 
to  stand  back,  or  to  go  back.  Back- 
ward denotes  the  mode  of  movement 
in  the  person  or  object  moving,  as  to 
^  bacK wards  is  to  go  without  turn- 
ing the  back.  Behind  is  relative  to 
one  external  object  in  particular,  as  to 
go  behind  another  person. 

Backward.     See  Back. 

Bad.  Evil.  Wicked.  Naughty. 
Corrupt.     Vicious.     Sinful. 

Of  these.  Bad  is  the  broadest  and 
simplest  term.  It  denotes  that  which 
is  wanting  in  good  qualities  in  any 
sense,  moral  or  physical,  and  this  in 
any  degree,  hurtful,  unfavourable,  or 
only  defective.  A  bad  man,  a  bad 
air,  a  bad  principle,  a  bad  pear.  A 
thing  is  presumed  to  have,  when  in 
its  true  and  normal  state,  a  distinctive 
nature,  character,  and  force,  by  which 
it  manifests  itself  aright  and  answers 
its  peculiar  idea  or  purpose.  When 
this  is  so,  it  may  be  pronounced  good ; 
when  the  contrary,  it  is  bad. 

"  Every  one  must  sec  and  feel  that  bad 
thought^s  quickly  ripen  into  6-7^  actions,  and 
that  if  the  latter  only  are  forbidden,  and  the 
former  left  free,  all  morality  will  soon  be  At 
an  end." — Bishop  Porteus. 

*'That  which  hath  in  it  a  6tness  to  promote 
this  end  (its  own  preservation  and  well-being) 
is  called  good,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
is  ai)t  to  hinder  it  is  called  evil.  * — Wilkins*9 
Natural  Religion. 

"  Self-preservation  requires  all  men  not 
only  barely  to  defend  themselves  against  ag- 
gressors, but  many  times  also  to  persecute 
such  and  only  such  as  are  fetched  and  dan- 
gerous."—  Wooliiston. 

**  Play    by    yourself,   I    dare    not   venture 
thither ; 
You    and   your    naughty    pipe    go    hang 
together."  Dryden*s  'TheocritHs. 
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They  knew  them  to  be  the  mdavi  corrupters 
at  the  king's  elbow.  Tliey  knew  the  king  to 
have  been  always  their  most  attentive  scholar 
and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  sucked 
from  them  and  their  closet  work  all  the  im- 
potent principles  of  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion."— Milton, 
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''  On  the  other  hand,  what  does  a  lok^ious 
man  gain  ?  Only  such  enjoyments  as  a  vir- 
tuoiui  man  leaves." — Locke. 

*■*•  Supernal  grace,  contending 
With  sinfuiness  of  men."  Milton, 

Evil  (A.  S.  efeV)  is  now  only  em- 
ployed in  a  moral  sense  as  the  po- 
tentiailj  bad ;  that  is,  having  a  nature 
or  properties  which  tend  to  badness 
of  any  kind.  It  is  applied  to  persons 
and  propei-ties,  words  and  deeds,  but 
not  to  material  substances.  Theo- 
logically, it  stands  to  Sin  as  the 
motive  principle  to  the  act,  evil 
being  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  will  of  Gk>d,  and  sin  being 
the  fruit  of  evil,  or  evil  developed 
into  thought  or  deed.  So,  a  sinfid 
deed  is  one  regarded  as  primarily  an 
act  against  Grod,  or  a  transgression  of 
the  mvine  law.  Yet  the  best  have 
in  them,  to  some  extent,  what  is  evil 
and  sinful ;  but  they  are  not  therefore 
to  be  called  Wicked  (probably  con- 
nected with  the  Saxon  wicciaUy  to  be- 
witch, as  if  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit).  The  term  is  used  of  things 
as  well  as  persons,  in  which  case  it  is 
simply  used  reflexively,  a  wicked  act 
or  word  being  such  as  belongs  to  a 
wicked  pejrson.  The  wicked  person 
is  so  in  his  whole  nature,  and  sys- 
tematically. He  lives  in  sin  and 
wrong.  He  contradicts,  whenever  he 
desires  ,it,  any  law,  human  or  divine  ; 
hence  wickedness  includes  immorality 
and  sin,  or  offences  human  and  di- 
vine. Evil  is  malignant  and  internal. 
Wickedness  is  mischievous  and  active. 
Naughty  {luiught,  nothing,  good  for 
nothing)  had,  of  old,  the  same  exten- 
sive application  with  bad,  and  was 
applicable  to  anything  which  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  as  "naughty 
figs,"  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  It 
now  denotes  the  minor  offences  which 
are  the  result  of  waywardness  and 
rebelliousness,  and  expresses  cha- 
racteristically the  faults  of  children. 
Vxeioua  and  corrupt  are  i*adically  much 
alike.  Cobeupt  (Lat.  corrumperef 
corruptus)  expresses  that  character 
which  is  amdogous  to  the  bad  and 
unsound  in  bodies  undergoing  de- 
composition; and  Vicious  {viiivmy 
vice,  or  unsoundness,  as  in  the  anti- 
quated   phrase,    "  vicious    apples ") 


points  to  the  same  sort  of  corruption ; 
but  corrupt  is  now  used  rather  of 
the  principles,  feelings,  and  motives 
which  influence  human  conduct,  while 
vicious  applies  to  the  conduct  itself ; 
we  should  say,  a  man  of  connipt  prin- 
ciples and  vicious  life.  Corrupt  has 
consequently  a  more  direct  applica- 
tion to  principles  of  integrity.  A 
man  might  be  a  corrupt  judge  with- 
out being  vicious,  in  that  more  gene- 
rally extensive  sense  of  immoral 
habits  in  which  the  word  vicious  is 
now  employed  as  the  opposite  to 
virtuous.  As  sin  is  an  offence  against 
the  commands  of  God,  so  vice  is  an 
offence  against  morality.  It  is  plain 
that  the  same  act  or  habit  may  be 
sinful  or  vicious  according  to  the 
relation  under  which  it  is  regarded. 

Badge.     Cognizance. 

The  Badge  (connected  with  the 
French  hague,  a  I'ing,  and  the  Saxon 
heag^  a  bracelet  or  collar)  is  a  personal 
mark  of  distinction  used,  except  where 
the  contraiy  is  expressly  stated,  in  an 
honourable  sense.  Where  it  is  a  party 
distinction,  this  would  of  course  de- 
pend on  the  estimate  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  party.  Cognizance 
(Old  Fr.  cognizance)  has  a  more  he- 
raldic sense.  A  servant  might  bear 
the  cognizance  of  his  master  with  his 
livery,  but  he  could  have  no  right  to 
wear  his  badge.  Nevertheless,  the 
cognizance  might  be  spoken  of  in  re- 
ference to  the  servant  who  wore  it  as 
the  badge  of  his  retainerehip,  taking 
the  term  badge  in  a  secondary  sense. 

"  Charity,  which  Christ  has  made  the  very 
baihje  and  discriminating  mark  of  His  reli- 
gion."— Bishop  Forttus. 

"  For  whi<:h  cause  men  imagined  that  he 
gave  the  sun  in  his  full  brightness  for  his 
cognizauncc  or  biidge." — Ilall,  Henry  VI. 

Badly.     III. 

Badly  always  refers  to  the  act  of 
doing,  and  the  thing  done.  Ill  may 
refer  also  to  attendant  circumstances, 
and  to  matters  of  thought  rather  than 
execution.  If  we  wished  to  disapprove 
a  matter  both  in  purpose  and  per- 
formance, we  might  say  that  it  was 
Ul'Conceived  and  badly  executed. 
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Baffle.  Defeat.  Disookcert. 
Confound.  Frustrate.  Discom- 
pose.    Foil. 

Baffle,  from  the  Old  French 
h'jiffler,  had  originally  the  sense  of 
mocking  or  disgracing,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly used  only  of  persons.  It  is 
now,  like  all  the  rest  of  these  syno- 
nyms, used  both  of  the  schemer  and 
the  scheme.  He  who  baffles  does  so 
by  skill,  forethought,  and  address. 
The  baffled  finds  that  the  baffler  has 
been  before  him,  and  has  taken  just 
so  much  out  of  his  plan  as  to  make  it 
ineffectual.  Hence  baffline  commonly 
implies  versatility  in  the  baffler,  and 
repeated  little  counteractions. 

"  Experience,  that  great  baffle  of  specula- 
tion.**— Gov.  of  the  Tongue, 

The  chess-plaver  who  plavs  a  losing 
game  is  bamea  by  the  skill  of  his 
adversary.  But  he  is  not  of  necessity 
thereby  Defeated  (Fr.  defaiter,  de- 
fieere).  Defeat  is  final,  while  baffling 
may  be  progressive,  unless  it  be  used 
of  some  one  design,  said  to  be  baffled. 
Baffling  is  then  a  kind  of  defeat,  not, 
as  defeat  may  be,  by  superior  force  or 
skill,  or  both,  but  by  skill  only.  So 
that  one  may  be  baffled,  yet  still 
strive ;  but  when  one  is  defeated  the 
strife  is  over. 

**  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven.'*  MUtoti, 

Disconcert  (Old  Fr.  desconcerter, 
probably  from  conserere),  whether  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  their  plans,  is  to 
throw  ink)temporary  confusion,  which 
may  or  may  not  terminate  the  strife. 

"  Far  from  being  overcomo,  never  once  c/is- 
coru'^rtcd^  never  once  eniharra>wed,  but  calmly 
superior  to  every  artifice,  to  every  temptation, 
to  every  difficulty.** — Jiishop  Porteus. 

The  man  is  disconcerted  w^hose  mind 
and  purpose  for  a  time  suffers  dis- 
order ;  he  is  Discomposed  {dis,  com- 
poiiere,  to  put  together)  whose  fceU 
ings  are  disturbed. 

"  Every  opposition  of  our  ospousetl  opinions 
(fixcomj)oseth  the  mind's  serenity." — Glmvill. 

He  is  Confounded  whose  ideas 
and  feelings  {confuiidere,  to  pour  to- 
gether) are  thrown  into  such  disorder 
that  he  can  no  more  think,  speak,  or 


act  for  himself.  Plans  and  pnrpopf<), 
as  well  as  persons,  are  said  to  be  con- 
founded. 

*■*■  It  was  upon  this  very  account  that 
Christians  took  the  pains  to  translate'  and 
publish  them  (the  Scriptures),  not  to  confound 
religion,  but  to  confirm  it." — Bentley. 

Feusteate  (Lat.  frustra,  in  vain) 
is  to  make  the  purpose  miss  its  end. 
In  common  parlance,  schemes  and 
movements  are  baffled,  efforts  are 
defeated,  arrangements  are  discon- 
certed, designs  are  confounded, 
purposes  or  hopes  are  frustrated, 
and  feelings  are  discomposed.  At- 
tempts are  foiled,  or  a  person  is  foiled 
in  his  attempts.  The  tei*m  Foil, 
which  most  resembles  baffle  (Fr. 
fouler^  to  tread),  seems  to  imply  an 
undertaking  already  begun,  but  de- 
feated in  the  course  of  execution. 
One  may  be  baffled  by  anticipation, 
but  one  is  foiled  by  counteraction. 
Baffle,  defeat,  and  foil,  imply  relation 
to  external  powers  or  persons.  The 
rest  are  applicable  to  undertakings 
made  solely  on  our  own  account. 

**  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  He  should  dis- 
appoint His  creatures  and  frustnite  their 
very  desire  (of  immortality)  which  He  has 
Himself  imjdanted  ?** — Beattie. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  these  demands, 
in  order  to  see  how  much,  supposing  the 
country  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fund, 
may  remain  to  satisfy  the  public  debt  aol 
the  necessary  establishments,  but  I  have  been 
foiled  in  my  attemi>t8." — Burke. 

Balance.    Poise. 

Balance  (his,  two  or  twice,  and 
lanx^  the  scale  of  a  balance)  and 
Poise  (Fr.  poids,  pondus,  from  pen- 
dere,  a  weight)  both  denote  the  es- 
tiiblishmcnt  of  an  equilibrium ;  but 
balance  is  consistent  with  inoveinent, 
and  poise  is  iiot.  A  man  may  balance 
himself  along  a  rope ;  but  if  he  poises 
himself,  it  is  at  one  point  of  it.  Hence 
bahuice  rather  denotes  an  equilibrium 
of  one  thing  u gainst  another,  poise  an 
equilibrium  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  thing. 

"Him  science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race. 
To  mark  the  ship,  in  Boating  balance  held. 
By  earth  attracte<l,  and  by  seas  refill le<i." 

Falctjnter. 
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"  Earth,  upon 
Her  centre  jsoiVcf." 


Milton. 


Bale.     See  Disappoint. 

Ball.  Globe.  Sphere.  Orb. 
Orbit.     Circuit.     Circle. 

Ball  (Fr.  halle)  is  any  body  which 
is  round,  or  approximates  to  rotundity, 
a  ball  of  cotton,  a  snowball,  the  ball 
of  the  toe.  It  is  of  necessity  solid, 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  It  is 
used  of  artificial  compositions,  or 
refers  to  the  combination  of  parts 
into  rotundity,  as  a  force-meat-ball. 

"  Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  6a//  as  th*  eye  confin'd  ?" 

Milton. 

'  Globe  (globus),  on  the  other  hand, 
is  regarded  entirely  in  reference  to 
form,  and  not  to  composition.  It  is 
presumed  to  be  perfectly,  or  very 
nearly  perfectl}',  round,  and  may  be 
solid  or  hollow. 

**  Mercator,  in  some  of  his  great  globes,  hath 
continued  the  West  Indies  land  even  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  consequently  cut  off  all 
passage  by  sea  that  way." — Hackluyt. 

Sphere  (Gr.  (r<f>cn.pa)  is  in  Greek 
what  globe  is  in  Latin.  Like  globe, 
sphere  bears  reference  only  to  form, 
and  not  to  composition.  It  is  more 
strictly  a  geometrical  term  than  gl<)bo, 
and  is  defined,  *'  a  body  contained 
under  a  single  sui'face,  which  in 
every  part  is  equally  distant  from 
a  point  within  it,  called  its  centre." 

'^  Suppose  a  man  born  blind  and  now  adult, 
and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish 
between  a  cube  and  a  sphere." — Locke. 

In  its  secondary  sense,  sphere  de- 
notes a  limited  extent  of  operation  or 
proper  action  and  influence, 

"  There  is  but  little  variety  of  other  vege- 
table productions,  though  doubtless  several 
had  not  yet  sprung  up  at  the  early  season 
when  we  visited  the  place,  and  many  more 
might  be  hid  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  our 
obaervation." — Cook^s  Voyages. 

Orb  (Lat.  orbis)  is  rather  a  rhe- 
torical term  of  the  present  dav,  and 
is  commonly  associated  with  brilliancy 
or  luminousness,  as  the  orbs  of  the 
firmament,  or  of  the  eye,  as  luminous 
and  spherical.  The  Orbit  is  the  path 
described    by  the    orb    or  heavenly 


sphere.    It  may  be  spherical  or  ec- 
centric. 

"  And  her  bright  eyes,  the  orbs  which  beauty 
moves, 

As  PhcRbus  dazzles  in  his  glorious  race." 

Drummond. 

"  Only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  great  system  were  projected  at 
great  distances  from  each  other  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  planets  revolve  in  orbits 
almost  circular,  so  as  not  to  come  too  near  to 
the  sun,  or  to  be  carried  too  far  from  him  in 
their  revolutions." — Maclaurin. 

The  Circle  (circulus)  is  a  mathe- 
matical term,  and  expresses,  there- 
fore, properly,  no  more  than  a  mathe- 
matical figure,  and  is  insubstantial. 
It  is  used  analogously  in  such  phi*a8es 
as  **  the  family  circle."  It  is  a  plane 
figure  bound  by  a  curved  line  at  all 
points  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
who  are  in  the  centre  o{&  circle  should  appear 
directly  opposed  to  those  who  viewed  them 
from  any  part  of  the  circumference." — 
JSurke. 

Circuit  (Lat.  circuittis,  circnm^ 
around,  and  ire,  to  go)  is  a  regular 
or  periodic  movement  within  a  certain 
sphere  (not  necessarily  strictly  sphe- 
rical). It  is  applied  to  the  act,  the 
space,  and  the  outline  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  a  planet's  circuit,  to  complete 
the  circuit,  and  the  like.  To  make  a 
circuit,  of  a  district  is  analogous  to 
the  drawing  of  a  circle,  not  m  geo- 
metrical exactitude,  but  in  the  fact 
of  returning  finally  to  the  starting- 
point. 

"  So  the  circuit  or  compass  of  Ireland  is 
1800  miles,  which  is  200  less  than  Ca^r  doth 
reckon  or  account." — Stow. 

Band.  Company.  Crew.  Gang. 
Society.     Association. 

Band  (Fr.  bande)  is  a  number,  not 
large,  of  persons  bound  together, 
having  a  work  or  design  in  common. 
Thoy  may  be  bound  by  consent,  as  a 
band  of  robbers,  or  as  an  organized 
body,  as  a  band  of  soldiers.  A  Com- 
pany (Fr.  covijyagnie)  is  more  general, 
and  may  refer  to  any  association,  tem- 
porary or  transient,  as  a  company  of 
priests.  If  the  design  be  one  of  com- 
mon interests,  as  for  more  eff*ectively 
caiTying  out  some  commercial  pur- 
pose in  common,  the  term  company 
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is  used,  as  a  mercantile  company ;  if 
it  be  of  a  literary,  scientific,  moral,  or 
philanthropic  character,  upon  a  large 
and  public  scale,  the  term  Society  is 
employed,  as  the  Zoological  Society, 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Society  of 
Anti(juarians.  If  the  object  be  not 
prominently  put  forward.  Associa- 
tion is  employed,  which  is  generic. 
{See  Association.) 

Crew  (Old  English  crv/e)  is  from 
the  French  eroitrey  to  grow,  and  so 
signifies  a  complement,  or  full  num- 
ber. The  word  crew,  in  law,  is  accord- 
ingly commonly  used  to  designate  the 
entire  **  ship's  company,"  including 
the  officers.  It  was  originally  used  in 
both  a  noble  and  ignoble  sense ;  the 
former  has  been  dropped,  and  it  is 
now  a  term  of  disparagement,  except 
of  the  **  ship's  crew."  Gano  (Saxon 
gang,  a  going)  is  a  number  of  persons 
goitig  in  company,  as  a  gang  of 
thieves,  also  a  gang  of  workmen, 
which  is  a  company  0?  workmen  seek- 
ing labour  in  common,  though  the 
term  is  kept  up  after  the  work  has 
been  found.  It  is  used  in  honourable 
and  dishonourable  senses. 

"  Ye  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  bhick  misfortune's  baleful  trsiin. 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band. 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men."         Gray, 

*  The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From    highest   heaven   in   gladsome   com' 
panee.**  Spenser. 

"  Being  sufficiently  weary  of  this  mad  crctr, 

we  were  willing  to  give  them  the  slip  at  any 

place  from  whence  we   might  hope  to  get 

a  passage  to  an  English  factory.** — Dampier*8 

Voyages. 

"  In  order  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  your 
honour  an  excuse  to  your  apologists  here, 
for  several  enormities  of  yours,  you  would 
not  have  been  content  to  be  represented  as  a 
gany  of  Maroon  slaves,  suddenly  broke  loose 
from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  therefore  to 
be  pardone<l  for  your  abuse  of  the  liberty  to 
which  you  were  not  accustomed  and  were  ill 
fitted.'— />'«Me. 

**  There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above 
In  solemn  trooi>s  and  sweet  societies.** 

Milton. 

Bane.     Pest.     Euin. 

The  Bane  of  anything  (Saxon  hanoy 
destruction)  is  that  which,  as  it  were, 


wounds  or  poisons  it,  inflicting  serioas 
injury  upon  what  would  be  otherwise 
sound  or  pleasurable,  but,  thoogh 
spoiling,  not  destroying  it.  Pest 
(Lat.  pestis,  plague)  is  that  which  in- 
terferes in  a  vexatious,  noxious,  or 
irritating  manner.  The  Ruin  (nnmi) 
of  a  thmg  is  that  which  destroys  it 
utterly. 

"  A  monster  and  a  bane  to  human  society." 
— Blacku-oitd. 

**  She  sptike,  and  at  the  words 
The  hellish  pest  forbore."     Milt<m. 

"  The  ruin  of  the  clock  trade.** — Dickens. 

Banish.        Exile.         Expel. 
Transport. 

To  Banish  (Fr.  hannir)  is  literally 
to  eject  by  a  ban.  To  Expel  («c- 
pellcre)  is  to  drive  out.  To  Exile  is 
to  drive  into  exile  (Lat.  exilium).  The 
idea  common  to  the  three  is,  there- 
fore, that  of  coercive  removal  of  per- 
sons, for  it  is  only  by  a  figure  of 
speech  that  hopes  are  said  to  l)e 
banished,  or  thoughts  expelled.  He 
is  banished  who  is  interdicted  from 
any  place  to  which  he  has  been  ac<ju8" 
tomed,  or  to  which  he  may  desire  to 
resort.  The  nature  of  the  banish- 
ment will  depend  simply  upon  the 
nature  of  the  interdiction.  Exile  ia 
that  specific  sort  of  banishment  which 
relates  to  one's  native  country  or 
home.  It  may  be  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. To  expel  is  to  drive  out 
with  disgrace,  and  relates  to  society 
in  generiil,  or  some  particular  com- 
munity. Transport  {trmi»portare\ 
as  a  synonym  of  the  above,  is  to 
carry  beyond  seas  to  a  penal  colony 
as  a  penalty,  the  expenses  of  whicn 
are  borne  by  the  State.  Banishment 
may  be  from  circles  of  society,  and 
denotes  more  forcible  and  authorita- 
tive, as  well  as  more  disgraceful,  re- 
moval than  exile.  We  may  occaeiou- 
ally  speak  of  honourable  exile ;  hardly 
of  honourable  banishment,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  where  the  banishment 
was  unjust,  and  with  no  fault  of  the 
banished,  or  where  the  right  was  on 
his  side.  In  that  state  his  sympa- 
thizers might  call  it  honourable. 
Banishment  is  moral,  social,  and  po- 
litical, exile  only  political.  Banish- 
ment involves    a  formal    public    or 
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decree.  On  the  other  hand, 
3  spontaneously  into  exile. 

thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God 

it  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair : 

hallowed  ground   th*  unholy ;    and 

unce 

n,  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 

ual  banishment.**  Milton. 

us  in  the  hook  which  he  writ  on 
(late<i  that  he  had  seen  Marcellus  in 
litylene,  living  in  all  the  happincHs 
lan  nature  is  capable  of,  and  culti- 
-ith  a.s  much  assiduity  as  ever  all 
laudable  knowledge." — Bolingbroke, 

^reat  object  is  pursue<l  throughout 
tures  from  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
out   of  Eden,    to   the   last    of  the 

of  Israel,  namely,  the  coming  of  a 
son  under  various  titles,  the  deliverer 
ith   and   destruction,  the   i)romised 

was  to  come  of  the  woman,  not  of 
.  therefore  of  a  virgin." — Shuri^e. 

:m  transport  is  equally  appli- 
\  persons  and  commodities. 

.hese  different  commodities  are  coU 
:  Manilla,  thence  to  be  transported 
in  one  or  more  ships  to  the  {tort  of 
■,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico." — 
Voyages. 

ffKBUPTCY.         Insolvency. 

IE. 


3 


which  are  terms  of  the 
tile  world,   follow  practically 

following  order :  insolvency, 
bankruptcy.  The  Insolvent 
,  and  solvere,  to  pay)  is  simply 
)n  who  is  unable  to  pay  nis 
or  meet  pecuniary  liabilities 
igations  generally.  These  may 
3ly  of  a  personal  nature  ;  that 
nay  not  be  in  business,  or  he 

in  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to 
nkrupt  at  all.    The  Failure 

act  and  a  state  consequent 
he  actual  or  presumed  insol- 
being  a  cessation  of  business, 
ned  or  known,  from  want  of 
to  carry  it  on,  and  so  convey- 

reproach.  Bankruptcy  {Ft. 
'otUe)  is  the  condition  of  in- 
y  when  it  has  pi>ssed  under 
>gnition  of  the  law. 

nan  was  better  acquainted  with  his 
affairs  than  his  daughter,  and  secretly 
that  each  day  brought  him  by  m:iny 
iges  nearer  binkruptcy  than  the 
—  TatUr. 


"  Whether  the  insolvency  of  the  father  be 
by  his  fault  or  his  misfortune,  still  the  son 
is  not  obliged." — Bishop  Taylor. 

"  The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade, 
the  greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive 
number  oi  failures,  while  the  aggregate  suc- 
cess is  still  in  the  same  proportion." — Burke. 

Banquet.  Feast.  Cabousal. 
Entertainment.     Treat. 

Of  these,  Feast  {diesfesius,  Fr.  fete) 
is  the  most  general,  extending  in 
some  of  its  senses  to  more  than  the 
idea  of  eating,  and  meaning  festival 
or  holiday.  As  referring  to  the  former, 
the  word  feast  refers  merely  to  the 
abundance  and  excellency  of  the 
viands,  and  the  pleasure  derived  there- 
from. Banquet  (Fr.  banquet,  banque, 
a  bench,  literally  a  feast  at  which 
persons  sit)  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  feast, 
such  as  are  given  on  occasions 
of  state.  Entertainment  (Fr.  entre- 
ienir)  refers  to  other  pleasures  than 
those  of  the  palate.  An  evening's 
entertainment  may  pass  off  with  little 
or  no  eating  and  drinking.  Its  charac- 
teristics seem  to  be  that  it  should  be 
given  by  some  one,  and  so  implies 
something  of  hospitality,  and  that 
where  it  is  a  feast  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  it  should  display 
taste  and  furnish  pleasure  socially. 
A  Carousal  (Fr.  carrousse)  is  a  feast 
in  which  the  obligation  to  strict  so- 
briety is  disregarded.  Treat  conveys 
the  idea  of  hospitality,  or  giving  such 
social  entertainment  of  any  kmd  as 
is  peculiarly  consonant  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  giver  and  receiver. 
Superiors  give  treats  to  their  inferiors, 
and  elders  to  children.  It  denotes 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  enjoy- 
ment (Fr.  traiter). 

"  Christianity  allows  us  to  use  the  world, 
provided  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not 
spread  before  us  a  delicious  banquet  and  then 
come  with  a  *■  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not.* " — Porteus. 


i( 


There    mj   retreat   the  best    companions 

grace. 
Chiefs  out  of  war  and   statesmen  out  of 

place ; 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly 

bowl, 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.' 

Pope. 
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"  The  sun  was  set,  they  had  done  their 
work.  The  nymphs  had  tied  up  their  hair 
afresh,  and  the  swains  were  preparing  for  a 
cfiroiisai.  My  mule  made  a  dead  pause." — 
i>tenuf. 

"  His  ofBce  was  to  give  entertainment 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went. 

t^penscr, 

"Carrion  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens, 
vultures,  fish." — Foley, 

Banter.     Eally. 

We  Banter  (probably  derived 
from  the  French  badiner)  when  we 
play  upon  another  with  words  in 
kindness  and  good-hiimour.  We 
Rally  (Fr.  railler)  when  we  slightly 
rail ;  that  is,  speak  with  slight  con- 
tempt or  sarcasm  of  some  specific 
fault,  oflfence,  or  weakness.  It  seems 
that  the  two  words  rally,  the  one, 
railler,  to  rail,  and  the  other  raiUier, 
re-aUier,  Lat.  re-alligare,  to  bind  to- 
gether anew,  as  in  the  recalling  of 
dispersed  troops,  have  been  blended 
as  to  signification.  So  banter  has 
always  a  somewhat  mischievous  force ; 
but  rally  often  means  such  sarcasm  as 
may  induce  another  to  act  more  ener- 
getically or  less  despondingly. 

"  Where  wit  hath  any  mixture  of  raillery, 
it  is  but  calling  it  banter^  and  the  work  is 
done.  This  ]X)iite  word  of  theii*8  was  first 
borrowed  from  the  bullies  in  Whitefriars, 
then  fell  among  the  footmen,  and  at  last 
retired  to  the  pedant*,  by  whom  it  is  applied 
as  properly  to  the  production  of  wit  as  if  I 
should  apply  it  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mathe- 
matics. " — Stcift. 

"  The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Paradise 
Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  arc  described 
as  rnllyinfj  the  angels  upon  the  success  of 
their  new-invented  artillery." — Addison, 

Barbarous.  Inhuman.  Cruel. 
Brutal.     Savage. 

These  words  indicate  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  as  contemplated  under 
different  points  of  view.  Cruel 
(Lat.  crudelis)  indicates  that  sort  of 
disposition  which  derives  pleasure 
from  inflicting  pain  on  other  crea- 
tures, as  the  child  or  the  tyrant. 
Such  cruelty  is  an  animal  propensity. 
It  must  be  ol>served,  however,  that 
acts  are  called  cruel  when  they  are 
represented  as  being  like  what  wmdd 
be  produced    by    the  propensity  to 


cruelty,  though  they  have  not  been  in 
fact  so  produced.  To  desert  wife 
and  child  is  a  cruel  act,  by  reason  of 
its  consequences ;  yet  it  may  proceed 
from  an  excessive  selfishness,  and  not 
at  all  from  any  pleasure  derived  from 
subjecting  them  to  privation.  It  is 
by  no  happy  analogy  that  we  speak  of 
cruel  disappointments  and  the  like, 
meaning  severe.  Inhuman  denotes 
that  character  of  person  or  act  which 
is  not  checked  or  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  humanity  or 
human  nature  in  its  worthier  aspect. 
It  is  premeditated  and  consciouB 
cruelty ;  and  so  we  speak  not  of  the 
inhumanity,  though  we  speak  of  the 
cruelty,  of  children,  but  of  grown  per- 
sons, as  having  that  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evil  they  commit  which  is 
needful  to  the  idea  of  inhumanity. 
The  barbarous,  the  brutal,  and  the 
savage,  are  epithets  which  liken  the 
conduct  or  the  disposition  to  those  of 
BARBARLA.N8  (Lat.  harhaiTiis),  Brutes 
{hrutum\  or  Savages  (Fr.  sauvage, 
from  the  Latin  syJvaticus,  hav&g 
grown  up  wild  in  the  woods).  These 
terms,  therefore,  are  only  analogous 
expressions,  and  might  be  taken — as 
indeed  they  are — to  express  other 
things  besides  cruelty ;  as  barbarous 
rudeness,  savage  manners,  and  brutal 
ignorance.  Barbarous  and  savage  are 
epithets  of  manners  primarily,  and 
01  disposition  secondarilj,  brutal  and 
cruel  of  disposition  primarily,  and 
are  hardly  applicable  to  manners  of  a 
community,  though  they  might  be 
predicated  of  habits  and  customs.  As 
the  barbai'ous  bears  relation  to  the 
civilized,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  in- 
ferior animiils  as  barbarous ;  yet  we 
may  speak  of  them  as  savage  or  cruel. 
In  this  aspect  the  savage  is  a  wild 
and  violent  form  of  cruelty. 

"  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal  their 
army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said,  with 
surprise,  these  barbarians  have  nothing 
barbarous  in  their  discipline." — flume, 

"  When  Alexander  had  in  his  fury  in- 
humanl}/  butchered  one  of  his  best  friends 
and  bravest  captains,  on  the  return  of  reason 
he  began  to  conceive  a  horror  suitable  to  the 
guilt  of  such  a  murder.*' — Burke, 

"  This  man  (Jefferies),  who  wantoned  in 
cntelt'f^  had  already  given  a  specimen  of  his 
character  in  many  trials  where  he  presided  ; 
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\w  set  out  with  a  savage  joy  as  to  a 
rest   of  death   aud  destruction." — 


uch  was  he  altered  by  a  long  succes- 
iiardships  that  he  passed  entirely 
lotice,  and  in  the  evening  when  he 
r  up  to  the  prsetor's  chair  he  was 
epulsed  bv  the  attending  lictors." — 
i. 

'  castle  is  surprised.  Your  wife  and 
■vjebj  slaughtered.** — Shakespeare. 

3.  See  Naked  and  Scanty. 
s.     Mebe. 

I  (Saxon    bar)   is    sometimes 
the  sense  of  only,  and  as  a 

n  of  Mere  (Lat.  inierus\  as 
ht  say,  the  bare  necessaries, 
lere  necessaries  of  life.  But 
18  in  some  cases  a  negative, 
e,  or  restrictive  force,  while 
!e  of  bare  is  positive ;  so  that 
more  suitably  followed  eram- 
y  by  some  term  expressive  of 
i;  while  bare  is  best  con- 
is  the  subject  of  an  affirmative 
3 — as,  the  bare  recital  of  such 
ould  move  to  tears ;  the  mere 
5  of  tears  is  an  imperfect  com- 

tudv  of  moralitv  I  have  above  men- 
that  that  becomes  a  gentleman,  not 
\  man.  but  in  order  to  his  business 
emau.** — Locke. 

r  the  rest  of  the  planets,  thoir  uses 
unknown  or  merely  conjectural.'* — 

\Ms,     See  Agreement. 

'ER.  Change.  Exchange. 
:uTE.     Trl'ck.     Commute. 

lANGE. 

lese,  Change  (Fr.  changer) 
taken  as  the  simplest  and  the 
term.  Of  itself  it  expresses 
J  than  to  take  one  person  or 
►r  another,  unless  it  is  em- 
in  the  sense  of  to  alter  the 
Q.  Some  persons  change  their 
as  they  change  their  clothes, 
m  change,  however,  always 
>  things  of  the  same  class  or 
as  to  change  one's  opinions, 
:he  new  opinions  may  be  very 
le  old. 

II  know  how  often  those  masters 
ht  after   colouring   changed  their 


manner,  whilst  others,  merely  from  not  seeing 
various  modes,  acquiesced  all  their  lives  iu 
that  which  they  set  out  with.** — :S\r  J, 
Retfnulds. 

To  Exchange  is  to  change  one 
thing  for  another.  The  subjects  of 
exchange  may  be  of  the  same  or  6i 
different  natures ;  as  to  exchange  one 
book  for  another,  or  a  house  for  a 
piece  of  land. 

"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchinge  for 
his  soul  r— Bible. 

"To  tnick,  the  Latin  for  any  other  vulgar 
language,  is  but  an  ill  barter.  It  is  as  bad 
as  that  which  Glaucus  made  with  Diomedcs 
when  he  parted  with  his  golden  arms  for 
braieu  ones.*' — I/owcll. 

**  Vitellescus  vows  to  fast  upon  the  last  of 
February,  but,  changing  his  mind,  believes  he 
may  commute  his  fasting  for  alms,  he  resolves 
to  break  his  fast  and  give  a  ducket  to  the 
poor.  But  when  he  had  new  dined  he  dis- 
courses the  question  again,  and  thinks  it  un- 
lawful to  commuti\  and  that  he  is  bound  to 
pay  his  vow  in  kind,  but  the  fast  is  broken, 
and  yet  if  he  refuses  upon  this  new  inquest 
to  pay  his  commut'ition  he  is  a  deceiver  of  his 
own  soul.'* — Bishop  Taylor. 

"But  search  his  mouthy  and  if  a  swarthy 
tongue 
Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung. 
Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  fiock. 
And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock.** 

Drijdens  Virgil, 

Barter  (Old  Fr.  harater)  refers, 
strictly  speaking,  to  commercial  ex- 
change of  some  commodities  for 
others  of  the  same,  or  most  commonly 
of  different  kinds.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically, and  in  such  cases  in  an  un- 
favourable sense,  as  to  barter  con- 
science for  gold.  To  Substitute 
{stihstiiuere)  is  to  put  one  thiug  in  the 
place  of  another,  in  order  that  the 
same  purpose  may  be  served.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  though  this  purpose 
be  not  actually  sei'\'ed,  the  term  sub- 
stitute is  still  employed  in  reference 
to  the  intentian,  as  to  substitute  asser- 
tion for  proof.  To  Commute  (Lat. 
commutare)  is  to  exchange,  either  for 
an  equivalent  or  for  something  of  just 
value  relatively.  The  payment  of  tithe 
in  kind  is  commuted  for  payments  in 
money ;  or  capital  punishment  is  com- 
muted for  transportation  for  life. 
Truck  (Fr.  tromier)  is  a  familiar 
term  applied  to  the  private  bartering 
of  articles  of  no  great  intrinsic  value. 
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Interchange  is  distinguislied  from 
exchange,  as  denoting  not  a  single 
act,  but  a  system,  and  repetition  of 
such  acts. 

"  Interchanges  of  cold  frosts  and  piercing 
winds."— 5/?.  //«//. 

Base.    Vile.    Mean.    Low. 

Base  (Ft.  has,  low).  Vile  (Lat. 
vilis,  cheap,  worthless).  Mean  (Old 
Fr.  moienf  Low  Lat.  medianus,  from 
rtiediuSf  middle).  Base  is  stronger 
than  vile,  and  vile  is  stronger  than 
mean.  Base  expresses  the  morally 
degraded;  vile  the  morally  despi- 
cable ;  mean  the  morally  paltry,  Low 
being  expressive  rather  oi  such  petty 
dishonesties  or  meannesses  as  are 
unworthy  of  persons  who  have  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  self-respect.  What 
is  base  excites  our  abhorrence,  as  con- 
tradicting all  loftiness  and  generosity 
of  nature,  as  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude. What  is  vile  excites  disgust, 
as,  for  instance,  the  gaining  a  living 
by  the  trade  of  the  sycophant  or  the 
informer.  What  is  mean  excites 
pure  contempt,  as  prevarication,  petty 
dishonesties,  flattery,  and  the  like. 

"  Si  ingratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris,  says 
the  Latin  maxim.  If  you  call  a  man  un- 
grateful, you  have  called  him  everything  that 
b  btise.  You  need  say  nothing  more." — 
Beattie. 

"  Though  we  caress  dogs,  we  borrow  from 
them  an  appellation  of  the  most  despicable 
kind,  when  we  employ  terms  of  reproach,  and 
this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of  the 
last  vileness  and  contempt  in  every  language." 
— Burke. 

The  term  mean  has  passed  through 
the  following  stages : — 1.  Middle,  or 
midway;  then  common,  or  ordinary, 
without  excellence  or  deficiency ;  then 
with  an  unfavourable  tendency  to- 
ward the  latter,  scanty,  and,  as  ap- 
Elied  to  persons,  ungenerous  or  li- 
beral. The  "  mean  man  "  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah  is  contrasted  with  the 
"  great  man.''  Meanness  is  asso- 
ciated with  dishonourable  regard  to 
self-preservation  and  self-interest, 
baseness  with  the  treatment  of 
others. 

"There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  so 
mean  and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards 
on  its  own  interest  exclusive  of  the  rest  of 
man  k  i  nd. " — Berkeley . 


The  epithet  low,  as  applied  to  per- 
sons, indicates  a  kind  of  hopeless 
meanness,  depravity,  or  dishonour- 
ableness, the  result  of  an  essential 
incapacity  of  what  is  lofty. 

"  Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue."  Milton. 

Basis.  Foundation.  Ground. 
Base. 

Basis  (Greek  /Sdcrir,  from  jSa/wty, 
to  go)  that  on  which  a  thing  stands, 
and  Base  (Fr.  &a«,  Low  Lat.  basstis) 
are  used  interchangeably ;  but  while 
basis  always  means  the  part  on  which 
a  structure  rests,  base  means  any- 
thing which  approximates  to  this,  as 
the  lower  part  generally.  The  basis 
of  a  column  is  that  on  which  it  rests. 
This,  strictly  speaking,  is  hidden  from 
view.  Its  base  is  an  architectural 
feature  of  it.  Base  is  not  generally 
used  in  a  recognized  figurative  sense, 
which  is  the  case  with,  basis,  as  to 
set  matters  upon  a  surer  basis. 

"  Every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th*  edifice  that  policy  has  raised.** 

Cowper. 
"This  university  had  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  century  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
a  stupendous  system  of  philosophy,  erected 
by  its  disciple  Newton  on  the  immovable 
ba^is  of  experiment  and  demonstration.** — 
Portetis. 

Foundation  (Lat.  fmvdare,  to 
found)  and  Ground  (Sax.  grwnd). 
Ground  speaks  for  itself.  Founda- 
tion is  employed  in  architecture  of 
some  large  and  complex  structure. 
Fi^rativcly,  we  use  basis  as  that  on 
which  rest  tne  proceedings  of  thought, 
argument,  or  transactions  of  men,  as 
their  principles,  as  the  basis  of  a  con- 
ception, the  basis  of  a  conviction,  the 
ba^is  of  reasoning,  of  traffic,  of  diplo- 
macy, and  so  on.  Ground  is  figura- 
tively used  as  the  warrant  or  sub- 
stantial cause ;  as  the  ground  of  be- 
lief, feeling,  or  action ;  as  groimd- 
less  suspicions,  jealousies,  fears, 
grounds  for  legal  proceeding^,  and 
so  on.  Foundation  is  rather  re- 
stricted to  matters  of  belief,  feeling, 
hopes,  and  the  like,  than  used  of 
matters  of  practice,  in  reference  to 
which  we  use  the  term  ground,  or 
basis.     In  many  cases  the  epithets 
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less  and  nnfoanded  may  be 
iterchangeably,  as  groundless 
andcd  clamours. 

1  thence  Idniw  the  most  comfortable 
»  of  the  fnturc  vigour  and  the  ample 
.  of  this  great  misrepresented  country, 
never  prevail  on  myself  to  make 
til  which  have  no  cause,  in  order  to 
>e8  which    have    no  fuundation." — 

>sophers,  such  as  groumied  their 
t  of  things  upon  notions  agreeable 
on  sense  and  exi>erience.** — Bari-ow, 

9CFUL.   Modest.  Diffident. 

fulness  is  a  constitutional  f  cel- 
[odesty  is  a  virtue.  Diffidence 
nfirmity.     Bashfulness  (Fr. 

like  abash)  is  excessive  or  ex- 
lodesty.  It  is  not  unbecoming 
.les,.and  in  very  young  persons 

presence  of  their  superiors, 
lys  itself  in  a  look  ana  air  of 

r- 

orators,  with  the  most  faulty  hash' 
■eem  impressed  rather  with  an  awe 
audience  than  with  a  just  res|)cct 
truths  they  are  about  to  deliver, 
ill  professions  seem  the  most  Uishful 
;  the  greatest  right  to  glory  in  their 
on. " — Ookhin  it  h, 

st'f  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness 
kg  from  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his 
i^t^s  compareil  with  the  jHirfections  of 
m  he  comes  before.** — iSouth. 

e  is  a  degree  of  pain  in  mixh'st  diffi- 
ut  it  is  amply  recompenses!  by  the 
atisfaction  derived  from  the  favour- 
ions  of  others,  and  by  the  encourage- 
is  inspire<l  that  the  deficiency  is  not 
AS  was  apprehended,  or  too  great  to 
unted." — Cfhftin. 

ESTY  {m4xlciitia)  is  the  absence 
endency  to  over-estimate  our- 
while  Diffidence  {diffidere, 
ust)  is  the  positive  distrust  of 
5S.  Modesty  has  in  it  the  cle- 
of  something  wholly  unlike 
3e,  for,  though  inclined  to 
ess  than  one  s  due,  and  to 
more  than  their  due  to 
the  modest  man  is  not  de- 
from  such  efforts  in  the 
s  of  life  as  are  needful  to 
ice  to  himself ;  while  diffi- 
f  it  be  a  habit  of  the  disposi- 
ids  to  positive  injustice  to  one- 
1  one's  own  powers.    In  the 


following  passage  the  word  diffident  is 
employed  in  its  less  common  use  of 
distrustful  of  the  power  of  others. 

"  But  I  remember  too  that  you  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  the  dvil  war 
was  conducted,  and  that,  far  from  being  satis- 
fied either  with  the  strength  or  nature  of 
Pompey's  forces,  you  were  always  extremely 
diffident  of  their  success.** — Melnioth,  Cicero, 

It  may  be  observed  that  modest  de- 
notes a  permanent  quality  of  disposi- 
tion; diffident  may  express  distrust 
occasioned  by  special  circumstances. 

Battle.  Combat.  Engaoe- 
MENT.     Action. 

Battle  (Fr.  bataille)  is  a  generic 
term.  As  an  act  of  fighting,  it  is 
applied  to  individuals,  small  parties, 
armies.  It  commonly,  however, 
c<mvevs  the  idea  of  a  premeditated 
fight  between  organised  armies. 

"  The  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke." 

Vijer, 

Combat  is  derived  from  the  same 
root  {conibaUre^  to  fight,  or  beat 
together).  It  is  used  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  the  reciprocal  act 
of  fighting,  and  is  commonly  em- 
ployed of  fights  between  individuals 
or  small  parties  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  as  the  combat  of  tlie  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  The  verb  combat  is 
used  directly  of  the  object  of  the 
combat,  when  it  is  employed  in  a  se- 
condary sense,  as  to  combat  an  oppo- 
nent's arguments,  opinions,  or  rea- 
sons.   As  in  Milton — 

"  What  had  I 
T*  opi>ose   against   such     powerful   argu- 
ments ? 
Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate, 
And  comb-tted  in  silence  all  these  reasons 
With  hard  contest.** 

Engaqement  (Fr.  engager)  and  Ac- 
tion (actio,  agere)  stand  to  battle  and 
combat  as  the  process  of  the  thing  to 
the  thing  itself,  as  to  accompany  the 
troops  to  battle,  and  take  part  in 
the  engagement.  Engagement  is 
that  part  of  action  which  refers  di- 
rectly to  the  struggle  with  the  enemy. 
The  troops  behaved  well  in  the  en- 
gagement, would  be  taken  to  mean 
that  they  showed  courage  in  strug- 
gling with  the  enemy.  To  say  that 
they  behaved  well  in  action,  would 
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comprise  other  military  qualifications, 
as  that  they  manoeuvred  well  under 
command.  The  action  is  decisive  or 
otherwise;  the  engagement  is  pro- 
tracted, or  soon  terminated. 
"  A  decisive  action.** — Macaulay. 

*'  The  battle  proved  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  York,  and  in  consequence  of  it 
Eldward  was,  in  June,  1461,  crowned  King  of 
England.  There  were  killed  in  this  en^jage- 
nu'tit  36,776  men." — Fawkcs. 

Bawl.     See  Clamour. 

Be.     See  Exist. 

•  Beam.  Gleam.  Glimmer. 
Bay.   Glitter.   Sparkle.    Shine. 

These  words,  not  excepting  ray, 
may  be  used  both  as  nouns  and  verbs. 
Their  use  as  the  latter  will  be  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  noticing  their 
differences  in  the  former  capacity. 
They  all  express  the  stea<lier  or  less 
violent  emissions  of  light,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fitful  and  vio- 
lent, as  in  flame,  flash,  glare,  and  the 
like.  Beam  meant,  in  Saxon,  tree, 
post,  ray,  and  so  is  analogous  to  the 
Latin  radius,  whence  Ray,  which 
meant  a  wand,  spoke  of  a  wheel. 
Beam  is  more  nearly  allied  with  ray 
in  the  above  list,  and  Gleam 
(A.  S.  gleam)  with  Glimmer  (Germ. 
glimmer)  and  Glitter  (Sax.  glUan,  to 
sparkle).  The  beam  is  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  ray,  com- 
monly speaking,  though  not  inva- 
riably. So  we  should  say,  the  beams 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  the  rays  of 
smaller  luminous  bodies.  Again, 
ray  expresses  more  directly  than 
beam  the  notion  of  one  among  a 
number  of  lines  of  light  diverging 
from  a  luminous  centre.  A^ain, 
beam  is  never  applied  btU  to  bght, 
while  ray  is  also  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance analogous  to  ray,  as,  for  in- 
stance, forming  a  starllke  pattern; 
as  the  rays  of  the  flowers  called  com- 
posite) in  botany ;  or  as  an  order  of 
chivalry  might  consist  of  a  star  with 
diamond  rays,  meaning  points.  Gleam, 
glimmer,  and  glitter  have  much  in 
common;  but  gleam  is  commonly 
used  of  light  not  very  brilliant,  but 
undeveloped,  yet  steady,  and  begin- 
ning, as  it  were,  to  make  itself  visible 
through    surrounding    darkness,    as 


the  first  gleams  of  the  sun  at  dawn. 
Glimmer  is  an  unsteady  gleam  of 
light  making  itself  visible  in  a  tremu- 
lous way,  or  at  intervals.  Glitter  and 
Sparkle  are,  again,  much  alike,  with 
this  important  difference,  that  sparkle 
is  properly  applied  to  luminous  bodies, 
and  glitter  not  so.  The  fire  sparkles, 
that  is,  rapidly  emits  minute  frag- 
ments of  light;  butdiamonds,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  sparkle,  but  glitter, 
as  they  emit  light  only  in  the  sense 
of  reflecting  it.  When  we  say  of  the 
jewel,  as  we  sometimes  do,  that  it 
sparkles,  we  lend  our  imagination  to 
it,  and  think  of  it  as  what  it  is  not.  as 
a  tiny  source  of  light,  or  as  emitting 
what,  in  fact,  it  only  reflects.  Shu^  E 
denotes  the  steady  reflection  or  emis- 
sion of  light.  Shining  talents  are 
uniformly  conspicuous,  though  they 
will  exhibit  themselves  occasionally 
in  brilliant  eff'orts  and  successes. 

"  I  saw  a  beauty  from  the  sea  to  rise 
That  all  earth  looked  on,  and  that  earth 

all  eyes. 
It  cast  a  bifitm  as  when  the  cheerful  sun 
Is  fair  got  up  and  day  some  hours  begun." 

Ba^  Jonson, 
"Those  uncertain  glimmeriwjs  of  the  light 
of  nature  would  have  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  learned  for  the  reception  of  the  full  illus- 
tration of  this  subject  by  the  Gospel,  had  not 
the  resurrection  been  a  part  of  the  doctrine 
therein  advanced." — Watson. 

"  Though   fainter   raptures   my   cold  heart 
inspire. 
Yet  let  me  oft  frequent  this  solemn  scene, 
Oft  to  the  abbey's  shattered  walls  retire 
What   time  the  moonshine  dimly  gleams 

between."  Mickle. 

"  Bodies  in  respect  of  light  may  be  divided 
into  three  sorts,  first  those  that  emit  rays  of 
light,  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stars ;  setx>ndly, 
those  that  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  as  the 
air ;  thirdly,  those  that  reflect  the  rays  of 
light,  as  iron,  earth,  &c.  The  first  are 
called  luminous,  the  second  pellucid,  and  the 
third  opakc." — Locke. 

"  A  reliance  on  genius,  as  it  is  called,  with- 
out application,  gives  a  boldness  of  utterance 
and  assertion  which  often  sets  off  base  metal 
with  the  glittrr  of  gold." — Knox. 

"  She  allirmed  to  me  that  she  had  divers 
times  observed  the  like  alterations  in  some 
diamonds  of  hers,  which  sometimes  would  loc»k 
more  sparkliwjly  than  they  were  wont,  and 
sometimes  more  dull  than  ordinary." — 
Boyle. 

"  Of  gold  shone  his  coroune." — i?.  Brunne. 
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Bear.  See  Afford,  Carry, 
Suffer. 

Beast.     See  Animal. 

Beat.     Strike.    Hit. 

To  Beat  (Ft.  ha^e)  is  frequent, 
meaning  to  continue  to  ^ive  blows. 
It  is  the  result  of  repeated  aims  and 
efforts  with  such  implements  as  are 
retained  in  the  hand,  or  the  hand 
itself.  To  Strike  (A.  S.  strican)  is 
single,  and  may  be  bj  a  missile,  as  to 
strSce  the  target.  To  Hit  (A.  S. 
hettan^  hetian)  is  to  strike  as  the  result 
of  aim,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
chances  of  missing  it,  as  a  lucky  or 
good  hit. 

**  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods.** — Bible, 

"  They  struck  Him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands.**— /6itf. 

**  Just  as  we  experience  it  in  the  flint  and 
st«eL  Yon  may  move  them  apart  as  long  as 
you  please,  to  very  little  purpose ;  but  it  is  the 
hitting  and  collision  of  them  that  must  make 
them  strike  fire.** — Bentley. 

Beat.    Defeat. 

These  words  are  used  synonym- 
ously. Beat,  however,  is  of  more 
extended  application  than  Defeat. 
It  is  a  competitor  or  an  antagonist 
that  is  beaten.  It  is  only  an  antago- 
nist or  his  plan  that  is  defeated. 
Runners  in  a  race  are  not  defeated. 

"  He  beat  them  in  a  bloody  battle.** — 
Pre9cott 

"  Yet  Almighty  God  Himself  often  complains 
how  in  a  manner  His  designs  were  (Ifvatcdy 
His  desires  thwarted,  His  otifers  refused,  His 
counsels  rejected,  His  expectations  deceived.** 
— Btirraw, 

Beatification.     Canonization. 

The  former  {beatum,  facere)  is  a 
privilege  more  privately  granted  by 
the  Pope  to  the  memory  of  certain 
persons,  to  be  regarded  after  death  as 
saints,  whose  lives  have  been  iUus- 
trious  for  piety  and  miracles.  The 
latter  (canon,  the  rule  or  order  of 
the  church)  is  a  more  formal  and 
public  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased previous  to  his  admission  to 
the  calendar.  This  distinction  may 
serve  partly  to  explain  the  crowd 
of  names  of    saints  which  connect 


themselves  with  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Church. 

Beatitude.     See  Happiness. 

Beautiful.  Handsome.  Pretty. 
Lovely.     Fine. 

Of  these  terms,  handsome  is  ap- 
pHcable  only  to  persons  and  to  acts 
m  a  moral  sense ;  the  rest  both  to 
persons  and  other  objects  of  sight, 
whether  natural  or  artificiaL  Beau- 
tiful (Fr.  beaute,  Lat.  bellus)  is  the 
strongest  of  these,  except,  perhaps, 
lovely.  But  neither  beautiful,  pretty, 
nor  lovely  are  ever  applied  (except 
sarcastically)  to  men,  who  are  never 
permitted  to  be  more  than  handsome 
or  fine.  The  beautiful  is  a  thing  of 
rule.  It  comprises  form,  colour,  pro- 
portion, and  the  like,  and  these  must 
exist  in  detail  in  sufficient  number. 
The  beautiful  woman,  like  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  is  an  assemblage  of 
admirable  objects.  Yet  with  all  this 
she  may  not  be  lovely.  This  implies 
the  superaddition  to  external  beauty 
of  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and  the 
stamp  of  those  moral  graces  without 
which  physical  beauty,  however  strik- 
ing, falls  short  of  being  lovely. 

"  In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  it  observed 
by  thoughtless  people  that  there  are  a  few 
women  possc-wcd  ot"  beauty  in  comparison  of 
those  who  want  it.  Not  considering  that  we 
bestow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on  such 
persons  as  profess  a  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
common  to  them  with  a  few." — Hume. 

"  Beauty  is  an  over-weening  self-sufBcient 
thing,  careless  of  providing  itself  any  more 
substantial  ornaments ;  nay,  so  little  does  it 
consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often 
defeats  itself  by  betraying  that  innocence 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable." — SpeC' 
tator. 

Handsome  (connected  with  hand, 
and  the  termination  some,  indicative 
of  character,  as  gladsome)  is  a  term 
of  the  second  class  of  admiration.  It 
meant,  at  first,  dexterous,  and  reflex- 
ively  handy,  and  then  comely,  as 
expressing  more  than  pretty,  and  less 
than  beautiful.  There  are  certain 
associations  connected  with  the  hand- 
some which  seem  a  little  arbitrary 
and  hai'd  to  account  for.  It  is  easier 
to  note  them.  For  instance,  men, 
women,  horses,  dogs,  trees,  dresses 
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are  handsome,  but  not  views  or  pro- 
spects, except  in  American  phrase- 
ology.    It  always  relates  to  persons. 

"  The  Romans  were  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  power  of  beauty,  that  the  word  fortis, 
strong  or  Taliant,  signifies  likewise  fair  or 
hafidsorM.** — Fawkes, 

The  term,  when  applied  morally 
to  actions,  retains  that  second-i'ate 
quality  which  belongs  to  it  as  an 
epithet  of  what  is  admirable  phjrsi- 
cally.  The  handsome  act  is  not  of 
the  highest  description,  not  one  of 
self-devotion,  or  heroic  generosity, 
but  of  liberality,  and  of  something 
more  than  fairness;  nor,  again,  is 
handsome  applied  physically  to  ob- 
jects of  small  size.  The  handsome 
implies  a  certain  scale  beyond  the 
Peetty  (Germ,  prdchtig),  which  be- 
longs to  the  little  in  form,  nor  is  the 
beauty  which  it  denotes  of  a  high 
order. 

**  If  tall,  the  name  of  proper  slays, 
If  fair,  she's  pleasant  as  the  light. 
If  low,  her  prettiness  does  plca.se." 

Cowley, 

Fine  (Fr.  fin)  seems  to  have  taken 
to  itself  by  usage  a  force  not  origi- 
nally belonging  to  it ;  the  fine,  being 
the  slender  or  highly  finished,  has 
come  to  mean,  emphatically,  that 
which  is  not  little,  but  implies  a 
certain  scale  of  size  and  expressive- 
ness. In  short,  it  is  opposed  to 
coarse,  and  so  comes  to  mean  no 
ordinary  thin^  of  its  kind,  and  there- 
fore implies  size  and  excludes  little- 
ness. 

**  The  fne  original  of  Thomas  •  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  staves  of  Earl 
Marshal  and  Lord  Treasurer,  from  whence 
the  print  is  taken,  is  at  Leicester  House."— 
Watp<^€. 

Because.     See  Consequently. 

Become.    See  Grow. 

Becoming.  Decent.  Proper. 
Fit.  Seemly.  Suitable.  Just. 
Bight. 

Becoming  expresses  that  which  is 
harmoniously  graceful,  or  attractive 
from  fitness.  The  becoming  in  dress 
is  that  which  accoinls  with  the  ap- 
pearance, age,  condition,  &c.,  of  the 
wearer.     But  though  the  becoming 


has  constantly  the  tendency  to  mani- 
fest itself  under  graceful  forms,  the 
term  is  often  applied  simply  in  the 
sense  of  morally  fit,  as  modesty  is 
becoming  in  a  youth,  gravity  m  a 
judge.    It  always  relates  to  persons. 

'^  For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  He 
expecteth  that  we  should  do  ererything  after 
the  beconuHgness  of  human  nature  and  in 
conformity  to  the  relation  we  have  onto 
mankind,  and  unto  Himself." — Graoa, 

The  Decent,  like  the  becoming, 
is  external  or  internal  (Lat.  deeere, 
to  become).  It  seems  commonly  to 
have  a  restrictive  or  negative  force 
rather  than  an  active  and  positive 
one.  It  is  that  species  of  the  be- 
coming which  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  tendency  to  excess  or 
fault,  and  so  has  no  meaning  of  the 
positively  graceful,  like  becoming.  A 
person  decently  clad  has  clothing  ap- 
propriate and  sufficient,  but  perhaps 
this  is  alL  A  person  becomingly 
dressed  is  graceful.  Decent  indicates 
a  due  att^tion  to  moral  and  social 
requirements. 

**  As  beauty  of  body  with  an  agreeable 
carriage  pleases  the  eye,  and  that  pleasure 
consists  in  that  we  observe  all  the  parts  with 
a  certain  elegance  are  proportioned  to  each 
other,  so  does  decency  of  behaviour,  which 
appears  in*  our  lives,  obtain  the  approbation 
of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the 
order,  constancy,  and  moderation  of  our  words 
and  actions." — Spectator, 

Pbopeb  (Lat.  proprius)  denotes  in 
this  connection  an  adaptation  to  an 
end  or  purpose — the  ends,  for  in- 
stance, of  order,  taste,  morality,  or 
the  circumstances  of  persons  or  cases. 
The  proper  is  in  its  fundamental  idea 
that  which  strictly  belongs  to  the 
nature  or  use  of  things.  In  this 
sense  it  is  employed  by  Milton,  when 
he  says — 

<*  What  dies  but  what  had  life 
And  sin?  the  body  properly  hath  neither." 

Fit  denotes  also  the  same,  but  it 
denotes  more;  as  proper  indicates 
natuiul  fitness,  so  fit  comprehends 
artificial  adaptation  or  qualification. 
Fitness  is  distinct  from  moral  pro- 
priety or  decency,  and  is  a  term 
restricted  to  matters  of  form,  pur- 
pose, and  design. 

"  He  who  studies  them  (the  works  of  Na- 
ture) is  continually  delighted  with  new  and 
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il  discoveries,  and  yet  is  never  per- 
y  their  multiplicity,  because  onier, 
in,  and  fitness  prevail  throughout 
e  system." — Beattie, 

[LY  occupies  a  middle  place 
1  decent  and  becoming,  being 
lan  the  first  and  less  Sian  the 

mot  understand  that  any  man's  bare 
n  of  the  natural  seemliness  of  one 
id  unseemliness  of  another,  should 
m  under  an  obligation  on  all  occa- 
lo  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  at  the 
r  his  life,  to  the  detriment  of  his  for- 
even  to  the  diminution  of  his  own 
3ishop  Horsley, 

kBLE.    See  Appbopbiate. 
(Fr.  juaie)  is  used  in  the  sense 
suited,  and,  in  this  sense,  only 
,  as    a   just    remark,    whicn 
not  one  of  justice,  but  of  fit- 

r  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  cxecu- 
:h  is  done  by  this  passion,  represent 
sex  as  basilisks  which  destroy  with 
9 ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley  has,  with 
istness  of  thought,  compared  a  beau- 
nan  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an 
»m  every  part." — Spectator, 

T  {rectus)  is  used  in  the  same 
it  is  also  used  of  physical 
ion,  as  the  box  is  rightly 
;  a  rigid  remark,  that  is,  a 
le;  rightly  dressed,  that  is, 
to  an  original  intention, 
right  which  goes  straight  to 
it  without  deviation,  error,  or 
iety. 

«essarily  comes  to  pass  that  what 
the  public  happiness,  or  happiness 

whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of 
nature,  to  reason,  and  to  truth ; 
is  the  Divine  character  that  what 
the  general  happiness  is  required 

'ill  of  God ;  and   what  has  all  the 

perties  must  needs  be  rufht,  for  right 
more  than  conformity  to  the  rule 

r,  whatever  that  rule  may  be."— 

See  Ask. 
N.    Commence. 

f  (Glerm.  heginnan)  and  CoM- 
(Fr.  commencer).  are  employed 
jht  differences.  Thus,  begin 
les  refers  only  to  time  or 
hile  commence  implies  action, 
habet  begins,  but  could  not 


be  said  to  commence,  with  the  letter 
a.  So,  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  may 
be  expressed  by  begin,  but  not  by 
commence;  as,  after  walking  twenty 
mil^s  I  began  to  feel  tir^.  The 
same  applies  to  an  alteration  of 
mind,  thought,  or  opinion.  I  begin 
to  think  that,  after  all,  you  are  mis- 
taken. Commence  commonly  applies 
as  a  verb  directly  to  its  object,  wnich 
is  some  work  or  thing  to  be  done; 
and  if  the  subject  be  anything  else, 
the  term  commence  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  an  absurdity,  for 
instance,  to  say,  "at  this  period  of 
the  performance  the  audience  com- 
menced to  show  signs  of  weariness." 
The  opposite  to  begin  is  to  end ;  the 
opposite  to  commence  is  to  complete. 
To  begin  is  used  also  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  being  the  first  to  do  a  thing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  act  of  pro- 
secution or  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
another.  "  James  is  most  to  olame, 
for  it  was  he  that  began  the  quarrel.*' 

"  But  to  beifin  that  which  never  was, 
whereof  there  was  no  example,  whereto  there 
was  no  inclination,  wherein  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  that  which  it  should  be,  is  proper 
only  to  such  power  as  Thine,  the  infinite 
power  of  an  intinite  Creator." — Bishop  Ball, 

Like  all  words  of  Latin  origin  (for  the 
Latin  initium  is  at  the  root  of  the 
French  commencer),  commence  has  a 
more  emphatic  and  dignified  force 
than  begin.  Formal  and  public 
ti'ansactions,  ceremonies,  and  the  like 
are  said  to  commence ;  common  and 
familiar  things  to  begin. 

"On  the  20th,  the  Queen  removed  to 
St.  James's,  passing  through  the  ]>nrk,  and 
took  her  barge  at  Whitehall,  and  so  to  Rich- 
mond, in  order  to  her  progress,  which  was 
chiefly  oommenned  to  meet  her  beloved,  the 
Prince  of  Spain." — iStrypc, 

Beginnino.  Commencement. 
Origin.  Original.  Kise.  Source. 

8ee  Begin  and  Commence,  above. 
Both  Origin  and  Original  come 
from  the  Latin  origo  and  orior,  to 
arise;  Rise  from  the  Saxon  risan; 
and  Source  from  the  French  source, 
and  the  Latin  surgere,  to  rise.  Oriffin 
is  used  both  for  the  first  cause  of  a 
thing,  and  also  for  the  first  beginning 
of  it.    Original  was  once  used  in  the 
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same  way,  and  is  still  used  scientifi- 
cally ;  as  some  believe  the  wolf  to  be 
the  original  of  the  dog. '  It  is  now 
used  of  that  which  is  the  source 
artiJiciaUy,  as  origin  of  that  from 
which  a  thing  is  naturally  derived, 
and  is  opposed  to  copy  or  translation. 
Origin  is  a  more  abstract  term  than 
rise,  which  is  more  familiar.  It  is  a 
profound  speculation  in  what  evil  had 
Its  origin.  Among  quarrelsome  per- 
sons,  a  very  trivial  matter  will  give  rise 
to  dispute.  Rise  sometimes  means 
that  early  portion  of  a  thing's  exist- 
ence, in  which  the  origin  having  taken 
place,  the  thing  is  still  in  a  state 
of  progressive  development,  as  the 
historic  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  Source  conveys  the  ad- 
ditional idea  of  that  which  can  be 
referred  to  as  the  origin,  whether 
in  the  mind  only,  by  way  of  account, 
or  actually  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing results,  as  to  trace  an  evil  to  its 
source,  to  exhaust  every  source  of 
pleasure;  the  term  source  involving 
a  coiitiiiuous  supply. 

"  In  the  bf^gintuTUj  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
—Bible. 

"  In  the  last  lecture  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  elegy  was  explained,  the 
form  and  commencement  of  that  species  of 
poetry  was  traced  into  the  solemn  dirges 
which  are  chanted  at  funerals  by  the  pro- 
fessed mourners." — Lotcth. 

Beguile.    See  Deceive. 

Behavioub.  Demeanoub.  Con- 
duct. 

Behavioitr  is  from  be  and  have, 
to  have  oneself,  as  in  Latin  se  gerere. 
It  refers  to  all  those  actions  which 
are  open  to  the  observation  of  others 
as  well  as  those  which  arc  specifically 
directed  to  others.  As  behaviour  re- 
fers more  directly  to  actions^  so  De- 
meanour (Fr.  denwner,  to  lead  or 
conduct)  refers  more  directly  to 
manner.  He  behaved  himself  insult- 
ingly, would  mean  that  he  was  guilty 
of  insulting  acticms;  he  demeaned 
himself  insultingly,  that  his  manner 
was  such.  Behaviour  is  a  more  posi- 
tive and  energetic  term  than  demean- 
our. When  Queen  Elizabeth  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  her  be- 


haviour was  undignified  and  insult- 
ing; but  the  proceeding  was  too 
demonstrative  to  be  a  question  of 
demeanour  only. 

**We  are  not  perhaps  at  liberty  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  lives  of  the  preachers  of 
Christianity  were  as  perfect  as  their  lesMos ; 
but  we  are  entitled  to  contend  that  the  ob- 
servable part  of  their  behaviour  must  have 
agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  the  duties 
which  they  taught." — Foley. 

Conduct  {conducercy  condudus)  re- 
lates to  the  general  line  of  moral 
proceedings  and  the  spirit  of  them. 

Behind.    See  Back. 

Behold.  See.  Look.  View. 
Eye.  Contemplate.  Regard. 
Observe.    Pebceive.     Scan. 

Behold,  compounded  of  be  and 
healdan,  Saxon,  to  hold,  is  to  look  at 
with  fixed  observation,  as  worthy  on 
some  account  of  being  so  viewed.  It 
may  indicate  the  lowest  degree  of 
such  observation,  and  may  be  the 
result  of  accident :  "As  I  was  passing. 
I  beheld  such  an  one  so  engaged,'* 
and  so  means  little  more  than  I  saw. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  I  beheld  him 
with  gladness,"  implies  more  of  in- 
terest. But  such  interest  is  indepen- 
dent, aidsing  from  the  fact  of  meet- 
ing. 

"Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe,  and 
Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the  man.** — 
Bible. 

A  much  more  exact  and  scrutinising 
observation  or  interest  is  expressed 
by  Contemplate  (Lat.  covUeniphr, 
contemplatua),  which  indicates  such  a 
minute  and  sustained  observation  as 
extends  to  the  veiy  actions  and 
movements.  It  is  sometimes  used 
of  the  purely  ideal,  as  to  contemplate 
a  possibility,  in  which  case  it  has  a 
prospective  force,  and  means  nearly 
the  same  as  to  purpose  or  intend. 

"  Some  few  others  sought  after  Him  (God) ; 
but,  as  Aristotle  saith,  the  Geometer  doth 
after  a  right  line  only,  ws  Btdrris  rov  iiXriBovs 
as  a  Contemplator  of  truth,  but  not  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  any  way  useful  or  con- 
ducible  to  the  ordering  or  bettering  of  their 
lives." — Hammond. 

To  Look  (A.  S.  locian)  is  the  action 
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3nt  to  seeing.  It  is  to  direct 
J  to  the  object  for  the  purpose 
ag  it.  Nor  is  this  object  simplj 
A  bjr  the  looking.  "  I  am  look- 
t  might  be  said,  "  in  the  direc- 
iiich  jou  indicate,  but  I  cannot 

emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are 
lis  supposition  somewhat  analogous 
dread  we  feel  when  we  look  down 
e  battlement  of  a  tower." — Stuwart. 

>£E  (A.  S.  seon)  is  the  result  of 
ary  or  involuntary  looking,  and 
ply  physical,  except  when  used 
borically,  as  '*  to  see  fit,"  "  to  see 
5  in  such  a  Hght." 

!  organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye,  consisting 
riety  of  parts  wonderfully  contrived 
admitting  and  refracting  the  rays  of 
(o  that  those  that  come  from  the 
oint  of  the  object,  and  fall  upon 
t  parts  of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to 
;ain  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where- 
whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina 
ipread  there." — Locke, 

^rd  to  the  faculty  of  sight,  as 
fred  in  its  secondary  sense, 
las  the  following  remark  : — 

s  not  without  reason  that  the  faculty 

g  is  looked  upon  not  only  as  more 

ban  the  other  senses,  but  as  having 

ng  in  it  of  a  nature  superior  to  sen- 

The  evidence  of  reason  is  called  see- 

feeling,  smelling,  or  tasting.     Yea, 

wont  to  express  the  manner  of  the 

knowledge  by  seeing,  as  that  kind  of 

ige  which  is  most  perfect  in  us." 

BjTE  is  to  regard  indirectly,  but 
tly,  as  gratifying  some  passion 
ing,  of  which  we  desire  to  give 
nii^station.  It  is  used  morally 
analo^^ous  sense,  as  to  eye  a 
irons  nval  with  jealousy. 

lat  but  faith  eyeing  the  prize  will 
I  us  to  run  patiently  the  race  that  is 
»re  us  ?" — Barrow, 

we  contemplate  to  get  a  minute, 
view  or  scan  to  get  a  general 
ssion.  To  Scan  (Lat.  scandere, 
ab)  is  to  get  a  rapid,  as  to  YiEW 
me,  Lat.  videre)  is  to  take  a 
leisurely  observation.  We  scan 
•pidly  noting  one  point  after 
er ;  we  view  by  taking  in  the 
at  once. 

tcing  things  on  every  side,  observing 
r  consequences  reach,  and  proceeding 


to  collect  and  hear  evidence,  till  reason  saith, 
there  needs  no  more,  is  grievous  labour  to 
indolence  and  impatience,  and  by  no  means 
answers  the  ends  of  conceit  and  affectation." 
— Seeker, 

*^  Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  scan 
The  works  of  Him  that's  infinitely  wise  ?" 

Fomfret, 

To  Beoabd  (Fr.  regarder)  is  of  a 
moral  force,  and  implies  certain  feel* 
ings  as  accompanyme  the  observa- 
tion, as  to  regard  with  pleasure,  or 
with  aversion ;  while  Obseevb  {obser- 
vare)  implies  no  more  than  to  look  at 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  facts  con- 
nected with  the  object  or  its  proper- 
ties. 

'*  He  valued  his  religion  beyond  his  own 
safety,  and  regarded  not  all  the  calumnies 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  as  long  as  he 
made  this  his  constant  exercise,  to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  men." — StiUimjfleet, 

"  But  pardon,  too,  if  zealous  for  the  right, 
A  strict  observer  of  each  noble  flight ; 
From  the  tine  gold  1  separate  the  allay, 
And  show  how  hasty  writers   sometimes 
stray."  Dryden, 

Pebgeiye  (Lat.  percipere)  com- 
monly implies  sight  as  the  result  of 
the  exercise  of  a  faculty  within  our- 
selves. '*  Some  stars  are  too  remote 
to  be  perceived  by  the  eye." 

^*  Jupiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
whatsoever  exist  are  the  works  of  Jupiter, 
rivers  au  i  earth  and  sea  and  heaven,  and 
what  are  between  these  and  gods  and  men, 
and  all  animals,  whatsoever  is  perceivtibie 
either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind." — Cudworih, 

Beholder.     See  Spectator. 
Belief.  Credit.  Trust.  Faith. 

Belief  (A.  S.  lefauy  lyfan,  to  allow) 
is  the  acceptance  of  a  fact  or  state- 
ment as  true  without  immediate 
knowledge,  and  admits  of  all  degrees, 
from  suspicion  to  assurance.  It  de- 
pends upon  ourselves  and  our  own 
judgment,  and  does  not  necessarily 
derive  force  from  other  persons. 
Credit  (Lat.  credere)  and  Trust 
(Germ,  irost,  consolation,  hope),  on 
the  other  hand,  owe  their  force  to 
something  more  than  mere  external 
evidence.  I  give  credit  to  a  state- 
ment because  of  some  apparent 
worthiness  of  belief,  either  in  the 
thing  itself  or  in  the   person  who 
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same  way,  and  is  still  used  scientifi- 
callj ;  as  some  believe  the  wolf  to  be 
the  original  of  the  dog. '  It  is  now 
used  of  that  which  is  the  source 
arti/iciaUyj  as  origin  of  that  from 
which  a  thing  is  naturally  derived^ 
and  is  opposed  to  copy  or  translation. 
Origin  is  a  more  abstract  term  than 
rise,  which  is  more  familiar.  It  is  a 
profound  speculation  in  what  evil  had 
its  origin.  Among  quarrelsome  per- 
sons, a  very  trivial  matter  will  give  rise 
to  dispute.  Rise  sometimes  means 
that  early  portion  of  a  thing's  exist- 
ence, in  which  the  origin  having  taken 
place,  the  thing  is  still  in  a  state 
of  progressive  development,  as  the 
historic  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  Source  conveys  the  ad- 
ditional idea  of  that  which  can  be 
referred  to  as  the  origin,  whether 
in  the  mind  only,  by  way  of  account, 
or  actually  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing results,  as  to  trace  an  evil  to  its 
source,  to  exhaust  every  source  of 
pleasure;  the  term  source  involving 
a  continumis  supply. 

**  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
-^Bible. 

'*  In  the  last  lecture  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  elegy  was  explained,  the 
form  and  commencement  of  that  species  of 
poetry  was  traced  into  the  solemn  dirges 
which  are  chanted  at  funerals  by  the  pro- 
fessed mourners." — Lovcth, 

Beguile.    See  Deceive. 

Behavioub.  Demeanoub.  Con- 
duct. 

Bbhavioitr  is  from  be  and  have, 
to  have  oneself,  as  in  Latin  se  gerere. 
It  refers  to  all  those  actions  which 
are  open  to  the  observation  of  others 
as  w^  as  those  which  are  specifically 
directed  to  others.  As  behaviour  re- 
fers more  directly  to  actions,  so  De- 
meanoub (Fr.  demener,  to  lead  or 
conduct)  refers  more  directly  to 
manner.  He  behaved  himself  insult- 
ingly, would  mean  that  he  was  guilty 
of  insulting  actions;  he  demeaned 
himself  insultingly,  that  his  manner 
was  such.  Behaviour  is  a  more  posi- 
tive and  energetic  term  than  demean- 
our. When  Queen  Elizabeth  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  her  be- 


haviour was  undignified  and  insult- 
ing; but  the  proceeding  was  too 
demonstrative  to  be  a  question  of 
demeanour  only. 

*'We  are  not  perhaps  at  liberty  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  lives  of  the  preachers  of 
Christianity  were  as  perfect  as  their  lessons; 
but  we  arc  entitled  to  contend  that  the  ob- 
servable part  of  their  behaviour  must  have 
agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  the  duties 
which  they  taught." — Foley. 

Conduct  [conducere,  conductus)  re- 
lates to  the  general  line  of  moral 
proceedings  and  the  spirit  of  them. 

Behind.    See  Back, 

Behold.  See.  Look.  View. 
Eye.  Contemplate.  REaABD. 
Obsebvb.    Pebcetvb.     Scan. 

Behold,  compounded  of  be  and 
healdan,  Saxon,  to  hold,  is  to  look  at 
with  fixed  obsei-vation,  as  worthy  on 
some  account  of  being  so  viewed.  It 
may  indicate  the  lowest  degree  of 
such  observation,  and  may  oe  the 
result  of  accident :  "As  I  was  passing, 
I  beheld  such  an  one  so  engaged,** 
and  so  means  little  more  than  I  saw. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  I  beheld  him 
with  gladness,"  implies  more  of  in- 
terest. But  such  interest  is  indepen- 
dent, ansing  from  the  fact  of  meet- 
ing. 

"Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe,  and 
Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the  man." — 
Bible. 

A  much  more  exact  and  scrutinising 
observation  or  interest  is  expressed 
by  Contemplate  (Lat.  comtemphr, 
eontemplatus),  which  indicates  such  a 
minute  and  sustained  observation  as 
extends  to  the  veiy  actions  and 
movements.  It  is  sometimes  used 
of  the  purely  ideal,  as  to  contemplate 
a  possioility,  in  which  case  it  has  a 
prospective  force,  and  means  nearly 
the  same  as  to  purpose  or  intend. 

"  Some  few  others  sought  after  Him  (God) ; 
but,  as  Aristotle  saith,  the  Geometer  doth 
after  a  right  line  only,  ms  Btdrris  rdu  itXriBovs 
as  a  Contemplator  of  truth,  but  not  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  any  way  useful  or  con- 
ducible  to  the  ordering  or  bettering  of  their 
lives." — Hammond. 

To  Look  (A.  S.  locian)  is  the  action 
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nt  to  seeing.  It  is  to  direct 
to  the  object  for  the  purpose 
g  it.  Nor  is  this  object  simply 
i  bjr  the  looking.  "  I  am  look- 
might  be  said,  "  in  the  direc- 
ich  jou  indicate,  but  I  cannot 

emotions  produced   by  tragedy  are 

s  supposition  somewhat   analogous 

Iread  we   feel  when  we  Itxik  down 

battlement  of  a  tower." — Stewart, 

BE  (A.  S.  Aeon)  is  the  result  of 
ry  or  involuntary  looking,  and 
ly  physical,  except  when  used 
orically,  as  **  to  see  fit,"  "  to_see 
in  such  a  light." 

organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye,  consisting 
iety  of  parts  wonderfully  contrived 
admitting  and  refracting  the  rays  of 
»  that  those  that  come  from  the 
int  of  the  object,  and  fall  upon 
parts  of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to 
lin  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where- 
rhole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina 
pread  there." — Locke, 

ird  to  the  faculty  of  sight,  as 
ed  in  its  secondary  sense, 
as  the  follo¥ring  remark  : — 

not  without  reason  that  the  faculty 
r  is  looked  upon  not  only  as  more 
an  the  other  senses,  but  as  having 
ig  in  it  of  a  nature  superior  to  sen- 
The  evidence  of  reason  is  called  see- 

feeling,  smelling,  or  tasting.  Yea, 
wont  to  express  the  manner  of  the 
Knowledge  by  seeiru/y  as  that  kind  of 
ge  which  is  most  perfect  in  us." 

lYE  is  to  regard  indirectly,  but 
ly,  as  gratifying  some  passion 
ng,  of  whicn  we  desire  to  give 
di^station.  It  is  used  morally 
analogous  sense,  as  to  eye  a 
rous  rival  with  jealousy. 

it  but  faith  et/eing  the  prize  will 
us  to  run  patiently  the  race  that  is 
•e  us  ?" — Barrow, 

re  contemplate  to  get  a  minute, 
vieto  or  scan  to  get  a  general 
sion.  To  Scan  (Lat.  scandercy 
b)  is  to  get  a  rapid,  as  to  View 
iie,  Lat.  videre)  is  to  take  a 
eisurely  observation.  We  scan 
)idly  noting  one  point  after 
r ;  we  view  by  taking  in  the 
at  once. 

oing  things  on  every  side,  observing 
consequences  reach,  and  proceeding 


to  collect  and  hear  evidence,  till  reason  saith, 
there  needs  no  more,  is  grievous  labour  to 
indolence  and  impatience,  and  by  no  means 
answers  the  ends  of  conceit  and  affectation." 
— Seeker, 

"  Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  scan 
The  works  of  Him  that  s  infinitely  wise  ?" 

Fomfret. 

To  Beoabd  (Fr.  regarder)  is  of  a 
moral  force,  and  implies  certain  feel- 
ings as  accompanying  the  observa- 
tion, as  to  regard  wim  pleasure,  or 
with  aversion;  while  Obsebye  (ohaer' 
vare)  implies  no  more  than  to  look  at 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  facts  con- 
nected with  the  object  or  its  proper- 
ties. 

**  He  valued  his  religion  beyond  his  own 
safety,  and  regarded  not  all  the  calumnies 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  as  long  as  he 
made  this  his  constant  exercise,  to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  men." — StiUin<ffleet, 

"  But  pardon,  too,  if  zealous  for  the  right, 
A  strict  observer  of  each  noble  flight ; 
From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  allay, 
And  show  how  hasty  writers   sometimes 
stray."  Dryden, 

Pebcbivb  (Lat.  percipere)  com- 
monly implies  sight  as  the  result  of 
the  exercise  of  a  faculty  vrithin  our- 
selves. "  Some  stars  are  too  remote 
to  be  perceived  by  the  eye." 

"  Jupiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
whatsoever  exist  are  the  works  of  Jupiter, 
rivers  an  1  earth  and  sea  and  heaven,  and 
what  are  between  these  and  gods  and  men, 
and  all  animals,  whatsoever  is  perceithibie 
either  by  sense  or  by  the  mind." — Cudworth, 

Beholder.     See  Spectator. 

Belief.  Credit.  Trust.  Faith. 

Belief  (A.  S.  lefauy  lyfan,  to  allow) 
is  the  acceptance  of  a  fact  or  state- 
ment as  true  without  immediate 
knowledge,  and  admits  of  all  degrees, 
from  suspicion  to  assurance.  It  de- 
pends upon  ourselves  and  our  own 
judgment,  and  does  not  necessarily 
derive  force  fi'om  other  persons. 
Credit  (Lat.  credere)  and  Trust 
(Genn.  frosty  consolation,  hope),  on 
the  other  hand,  owe  their  force  to 
something  more  than  mere  external 
evidence.  I  give  credit  to  a  state- 
ment because  of  some  apparent 
worthiness  of  belief,  either  in  the 
thing  itself  or  in  the   person  who 
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communicates  it.  Trust  represents 
not  onl^  the  purely  personal  element 
in  credit,  but  also  a  conviction  of  the 
worthiness  of  things  to  be  relied  upon ; 
for  instance,  I  trust  the  physician,  I 
trust  his  word,  and  I  trust  his  medi- 
cine. Trust,  in  short,  is  a  practical 
reliance  upon  any  object,  grounded 
on  a  belidf  that  it  is  wortny  of  it. 
Faith  (Pr.  for  Lat.  fides)  is  very  like 
trust,  and,  in  some  cases,  might  be 
used  for  it,  but  it  is  less  practical 
and  more  speculative.  For  instance, 
I  have  trust  in  Grod ;  that  is,  I  feel 
myself  safe  in  His  hands,  I  believe 
H!e  will  deal  with  me  mercifully.  I 
have  faith  in  God,  would  imply  this, 
but  it  would  imply  more,  namely,  that 
I  believe  what  He  tells  me,  simply 
because  it  is  Himself  who  says  it. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  belief  and 
credit  are  commonly  specific  or  oc- 
casional acts  of  the  mind.  Faith 
and  trust  may  be  mental  and  even 
moral  habits. 

"  That  there  is  satisfactory  eyidence  that 

m 

maDy  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles  passed  their  lives  in 
labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily 
undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  beiief  of  those  accounts ;  and 
that  they  also  submitteii  from  the  same  mo- 
tives to  new  rules  of  conduct." — Paley. 

^'Albeit,  the  name  of  faith  being  properly 
and  strictly  taken,  it  must  needs  have  refer- 
ence unto  some  uttered  word  as  the  object 
of  belief.  Nevertheless,  sith  the  ground  of 
credit  is  the  credibility  of  things  cretlited, 
and  things  are  made  credible  either  by  the 
known  condition  of  the  utterer  or  by  the 
manifest  likelihood  of  truth  which  they  have 
in  themselves,  hereuj>on  it  riseth  that  what- 
soever we  are  persua^led  of,  the  same  we  are 
generally  said  to  believe." — Hooker. 

"  In  a  word,  every  man  implicitly  trusts 
bis  bodily  senses  concerning  external  objects, 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  every 
man  may,  with  as  good  a  reason,  put  even  a 
greater  trust  in^he  perceptions  of  which  he 
is  conscious  in  his  own  mind." — Bishop 
Ilorsley, 

A  f uU  definition  of  faith  in  the  theo- 
logical sense  is  thus  given  by  Clai'ke : 

"  Faith  is  that  firm  belief  of  things  at  pre- 
sent not  seen,  that  conviction  ujwn  the  mind 
of  the  truth  of  the  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  of  G<h1  made  known  in  the  Gos|wl,  of 
the    cerUiin    reality    of    the    rewardli    and 


punishments  of  the  life  to  come,  which  ena- 
bles a  man,  in  opposition  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  corrupt  world,  to  obey  God,  in 
expectation  of  an  invisible  reward  here- 
after." 

Beijeve.     See  Think. 
Below.    See  Under. 
Bemoan.    Bewail.     Lament. 

These  are  strong  words  expressive 
of  the  external  manifestation  of  sor- 
row, and  follow  in  degrees  of  force 
the  order  given  above.  Bemoan, 
compounded  of  be  and  moan,  takes 
its  complexion  from  its  etymology, 
and  denotes  rather  a  deep  and  almost 
silent  grief,  as  if  too  deep  for  words ; 
Bewail,  of  be  and  wail,  denotes  the 
frecjuent  reference  in  words  to  the 
subject  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  disap- 
pointment. Lament  {laine/Hiari)  ap- 
plies to  lighter  causes  of  trouble,  as 
to  lament  another's  weakness  of  cha- 
racter. Bemoan  is  more  often  used 
of  causes  of  permanent  sorrow,  as  to 
bemoan  one's  lot  or  hard  fate;  be- 
wail, of  specific  events,  as  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  a  friend.  Lament  involves 
regret  that  circumstances  should  have 
been  as  they  are  when  they  might 
.  have  been  otherwise :  you  will  have 
cause  to  lament  your  present  con- 
duct. 

"  When  a  poor-spirited  creature,  that  died 
at  the  same  time  for  his  crimes,  bnnuofttd 
himself  unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with 
this  question  :  *  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a 
man  as  thou  art  to  die  with  Phocion  ?'  ** — 
Spectator, 

**  And  if  I  must  hevail  the  blessing  lost 
For  which  our  Ham{)dens  and  our  Sydnevs 

bled, 
I  would  at  least  hexcail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere. 
In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  me 

free. 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I 

felt."  Courper, 

"  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  iaincnt  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day.** 

Milton, 

Bend.     See  Incline. 
Beneath.    See  Under. 
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HEFAonoK.    Donation. 

TEPACTION  (Lat.  henefacere,  to 
b)  and  Donation  (Lat.  donoare, 
e)  both  express  the  act  of  giving 
thing  given  for  some  liberal  or 
able  purpose;  but  a  donation 
•e  small  or  ]arge ;  a  benefaction 
2^  enough  to  have  a  material 
upon  and  to  be  of  lasting  benefit 
object.  Hence  it  is  frequenUj 
7ed  of  the  gift  of  money  and 
to  institutions  by  way  of  en- 
ent  or  permanent  source  of  in- 

re  idle  and  useless  (and  therefore 
.ons)  persons  are  taught  the  best 
labour,  inured  to  it,  and  made  ac- 
id with  it,  and  then  sent  out  with  such 
:  of  industry  as  will  do  them  more 
nrice  than  any  other  kind  of  henefao- 
'Atterbury, 

ey  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
emselres  from  the  lower  classes  by 
iry  dtmationa  to  the  charity-box," — 
tetof  Bithop  Watswi, 

NEFicENT.  Bountiful.  Mu- 
SNT.     Generous.     Libebal. 

^rOLENT. 

rEFiCENT  ijben^icere,  to  benefit) 
try  high  term.  It  denotes  large- 
01  bounty  springing  from  the 
it  purity  and  goodness  of  nature, 
I  its  highest  form  appertains  to 
reator,  and  is  not  confined  to 
le  kind  of  gifts. 

Be  work  is  without  labour,  whose 
signs 

aw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts, 
wh(»e  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts." 

Cowper, 

JNTIFUL   (full  of   bounty,  Fr. 

Lat.    bonus,   goodness)   comes 

in  order.     It  appertains  to  the 

3  which,  when  it  gives,  gives 

7- 

is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the 
weal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
10,  for  the  general  good,  takes  upon 
r  to  ease  us  of  the  whole  weight  and 
government ;  but  still  that  bountiful 
of  power  permits,  by  a  very  generous 
ation,  some  streams  to  flow  down  to 
Melmothy  Pliny, 

NiFiGENT  (mtiniM,  a  gift,  and 
,  to  make)  stands  to  costliness 
mtifulto  amplitude.    It  is  fre- 


quently applied  to  the  thing  given,  as 
a  munificent  ^t  or  present.  It  is 
rather  ertem^  than  moral,  and  does 
not  at  all  imply  necessarily  the  good- 
ness of  beneficence  or  the  liberality 
of  bounty.  It  may  be  the  natural 
manifestation  of  a  noble  or  princely 
liberality,  or  it  may  be  the  product 
of  ostentation  or  selnshness. 

'*  The  institution  of  a  school  of  statuary  in 
the  house  of  a  young  nobleman  (the  JDuke  of 
Richmond)  of  the  first  rank,  rivals  the 
boasted  munificence  of  foreign  princes.**— 
Walpole, 

Genebous  (generostu,  properly,  of 
good  birth)  differs  from  the  foregoing 
as  not  being  restricted  to  matters  of 
external  giving.  Grenerosity  is  that 
nobleness  of  nature  which  is  ready  to 
benefit  others  even  at  a  cost  to  one- 
self. Hence  it  applies  to  forgiving 
as  well  as  civing.  It  comes  of  a  dis- 
position wnich  despises  meannesses 
of  all  kinds,  as  niggardliness,  spite- 
fulness,  and  the  like. 

*'  All  men  affect  to  seem  generous,  and  will 
say  they  scorn  to  be  base ;  but  generosity  is 
in  nothing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid  esti- 
mation of  other  men's  viHues  and  good 
qualities.  To  this  generosity  of  nature, 
generosity  of  c<lucation,  generosity  of  prin- 
ciples and  judgment  do  ail  conspiringly  dis- 
pose."— Barrow. 

Liberal  (Lat.  liberalis),  like  boun- 
tiful, denotes  a  character  which,  when 
it  gives,  gives  largely;  but  it  applies  to 
more  than  matters  of  giving.  It  is  the 
tendency  to  avoid  exact  circumscrip- 
tions, and  to  allow  margins.  To  take  a 
liberal  view  of  a  case  is  to  give  the 
greatest  width  to  its  facts  and  in- 
terpretations, admitting  favourable 
rather  than  forcine  unfavourable  con- 
structions. To  give  liberally  is  to 
avoid  calculating  what  is  precisely 
sufficient  or  exactly  just,  and  not  to 
fear  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  line  of 
rigid  dealing  in  such  cases. 

"  The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  liberality  seems  to  consist  in  its  being  per- 
formed with  such  cheerfulness  as  may  express 
the  godlike  pleasure  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  obliging  one's  fellow-creatures.*' — Spec- 
tator, 

Benevolent  (hene  volena,  well- 
wishing)  differs  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding in  referring  directly  to  the 
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character,  and  only  indirectly  to  the 
acts  of  a  person.  The  benevolent 
person  may  want  the  means  of  being 
liberal  in  matters  of  money  or  gifts, 
but  he  will  naturally  give  when  he 
can,  and  according  to  his  means, 
from  a  disposition  to  wish  well  to 
others.  The  benevolent  will  spare  to 
injure  as  well  as  be  glad  to  benefit. 

"  When  our  lore  or  desire  of  good  goes 
forth  to  others,  it  is  tenned  good-will,  or 
benevolence.  Benevolence  embraces  all  beings 
capable  of  enjoying  any  portion  of  good,  and 
thus  it  becomes  universal  benevolence,  which 
manifests  itself  by  being  pleased  with  the 
share  of  good  every  creature  enjoys,  in  a  dis- 
position to  increiise  it,  in  feeling  an  uneasi- 
ness at  their  sufferings,  and  in  the  abhorrence 
of  cruelty  under  every  disguise  or  pretext. 
When  these  disiwsitions  are  acting  power- 
fully towards  every  being  capable  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  arc  called  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions ;  and  as  they  become  in  those  who  in- 
Julge  them  operative  rules  of  conduct  or 
principles  of  action,  we  speak  of  the  benecO' 
lent  principle." — Coyaii  on  the  Passions. 

Benefit.     See  Advantage. 
Benevolent.     See  Beneficent. 

Benignity.  Humanity.  Kind- 
ness.    Tenderness. 

Benignity  (Lat.  henigniis)  is  a  less 
active  quality  than  benevolence.  In- 
^leed,  benignity  is  but  a  part  or  aspect 
of  benevolence.  Benignity  is,  as  it 
were,  dormant  benevolence.  It  is  a 
matter  of  disposition,  and  not  of 
positive  will.  It  is  a  tendency  to 
benevolence,  but  so  far  shoi-t  of  it 
that  it  is  sometimes  applied  meta- 
phorically to  other  infiuences  than 
the  human  will,  as  the  benign,  that 
is,  propitious  influences  of  the  sea- 
sons. Nevertheless,  when  employed 
of  persons,  benign  usually  denotes 
some  degree  of  superiority  in  the 
person.  We  should  be  more  likely 
to  speak  of  the  benignity  of  a  ricn 
or  powerful  man  than  of  a  poor 
man. 

"  In  a  thermometer,  'tis  only  the  purest 
and  most  sublimated  spirit  that  is  either 
contracted  or  dilated  by  the  bcniijnity  or  in- 
clemency of  the  season." — Spectator. 

Humanity  (huniamis,  human)  is 
rather  used  to  express  an  imj)ulse 
than  a  quality.     It  is  that  manifest- 


ation of  active  kindness  which  man, 
as  such,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  prompted 
to  exhibit  to  his  fellow-man,  or  to  any 
creatures  with  which  he  is  brought 
into  contact.  Being  an  impulse,  it 
appears  in  special  cases,  on  special 
occasions,  and  has  special  objects. 
It  stands  over  against  cases  which 
stand  in  need  of  it  and  evoke  it.  The 
a<5t  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was 
emphatically  an  act  of  humanity. 
Yet  humanity  is  not  so  much  a  posi- 
tive virtue  as  something  the  absence 
of  which  is  positively  evil. 

"  It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  humanity^  built 
upon  plain  reason,  that  rather  a  nocent  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  escape  than  an 
innocent  should  be  constrained  to  suffer." — 
Barrow, 

Kindness  (literally,  the  feeling  of 
one  of  the  same  kind  or  nature)  is 
very  like  benevolence,  but  is  rather 
a  social  than  a  moral  virtue.  It  ac- 
cordingly applies  to  minor  acts  of 
courtesy  and  goodwill,  for  which  be- 
nevolence would  be  too  serious  a 
term.  "  Have  the  kindness  to  do  so  * 
and  so,"  is  a  phrase  of  social  cour- 
tesy. To  say  that  the  Grood  Samari- 
tan performed  an  act  of  kindness 
would  be  not  untrue,  but  very  in- 
adequate, and  an  under-statement. 

"If  Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a 
fool,  the  author  of  that  poem  will  pass  with 
his  readers  for  the  next  of  kin.     And  perhaps  | 
it  is  the  relation  that  makes  the  kindtiess." — 
Dryden, 

Tenderness  (Lat.  iener)  is  that 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion which  leads  to  a  gentle  and 
sympathising  dealing  with  cases  of 
trouble  or  distress.  It  is  a  prompti- 
tude of  compassion  flowing  from  the 
sensibility  of  nature. 

Bent.     See  Ckooked. 

Bent.  Bias.  Inclination. 
Turn.  Propensity.  Tendency, 
Proneness. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepon- 
derating influence  of  mind.  Bent 
(participle  of  bend)  applies  to  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  aJQTections,  or 
the  entire  nature.  As  the  force  of 
bent  is  internal,  bo  the  force  of  Bias 
(Fr.  hiais^Q,  slope  or  slant)  is  extemaL 
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Moreover,  bias  is  applied  to  matters 
of  judgment.  It  is  that  which  (like 
a  weight  introduced  into  a  ball)  pre- 
vents it  from  pursuing  an  undeviat- 
ing  course. 

"  It  is  the  legislator's  policy  to  comply 
with  the  common  had  6f  mankind,  and  give 
it  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible."— Hume. 

The  term  bias  ifi  used  in  its  primary 
sense  in  the  following : — 

^  If  you  suppose  a  die  to  have  any  61V25, 
however  small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias, 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  appear  in  a  few 
throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a  great 
number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely 
to  that  side." — Hume. 

^  I  am  of  opinion  there  has  not  for 
these  many  years  appeared  anything  more 
finished  of  the  kind,  if,  indeed,  my  great 
affection  for  him,  and  the  praises  he  bestowed 
upon  me,  do  not  bku  my  judgment." — Mel- 
moth,  JHliny. 

Ihcunation  (inclinare)  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  will  to  exercise  certain 
preferences  rather  than  others,  and 
thus  dififers  from  Propensity  (Lat. 
propendere,  to  hang  forward),  which 
IS  an  unreflecting,  constitutional,  or 
animal  proneness  to  an  object,  which 
may  be  nattural  or  simply  the  result 
of  habit. 

**  Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  lord,  that  in 
our  late  conversation  you  were  inclined  to 
the  party  which  you  adopted  rather  by  the 
feelings  of  your  good-nature  than  by  the 
conviction  of  your  judgment  ?" — Burke. 

The  term  propensity  is  mostly  used 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  We  do 
not  speak  directly  of  a  propensity 
to  virtue,  but  to  vice. 

**  For  as  this  strong  natural  propensity  to 
vice  and  impiety  cannot  possibly  consist  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  soul's  coming  just  out 
of  God's  hands  pure  and  immaculate,  so  doth 
it  most  aptly  suit  with  the  doctrine  of  its 
pre-existence." — GlanviU. 

TuBH  is  a  colloquial  word,  and 
conunonly  expresses  an  innocent  pre- 
ference lor  a  thing  as  suiting  the 
t^fite,  especially  such  habitual  oc- 
copation  voluntarily  assumed  as  im- 
plies a  natural  capacity  for  it,  as  "  to 
nave  a  turn  for  drawing."  Ten- 
BBNCY  (Lat.  teiiderey  to  reach  or  tend) 
■  18  perhaps  the  most  general  of  all, 
ana,  on  &at  account,  the  least  speci- 


fically expressive.  It  denotes  a  force 
uniformly  operating  in  a  particular 
direction,  whether  it  be  of  a  physical 
or  moral  kind,  and  may  be  the  result 
of  natui'e  or  habit. 

"  In  every  experimental  science  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  perfection." — Macaulay. 

Proneness  (pronus,  with  the  face 
downwards,  opposed  to  supinuSj  lying 
on  the  back)  denotes  a  moral  pro- 
clivity or  constitutional  tendency,  and 
is  almost  universally  restricted  to  an 
unfavourable  sense.  We  say  prone 
to  self-indulgence,  not  prone  to  self- 
denial.  Yet  this  rule  is  not  absolute. 
Pope  says — 

**  Malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame." 
On  the  other  hand — 

"An  honest,  hearty  simplicity  and  prone- 
ness to  do  all  that  a  man  icuows  of  Go<i's 
will  is  the  ready,  curtain,  and  infallible  way 
to  know  more  of  it." — ^'omM. 

Benumbed.     See  Torpid. 

Bequeath.     Devise.     Demise. 

To  Bequeath  is  formed  of  the 
prefix  be  and  the  verb  queath  (which 
survives  in  the  antiquated  word 
qtutth),  meaning  to  speak  or  say.  It 
points  to  times  anterior  to  written 
testaments,  when  pi-operty  was  de- 
vised by  word  of  mouth  in  the  pre- 
sence 01  witnesses.  Bequeath  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  a  gift  by  will  or 
legacy,  i.e.,  of  personal  property,  and 
he  who  receives  it  is  called  a  legatee. 
It  is  popularly  extended,  and  even 
construed  by  the  law  courts  to  em- 
brace what  ought  to  be  expressed  by 
devise.  To  Devise  (Old  Fr.  devise) 
is  properly  used  for  the  gift  by  will 
of  real  property.  Demise  (Fr.  demise, 
from  demettre,  to  lay  down)  properly 
denotes  the  leaving  of  property  at 
death  to  one  who  has  already  a  claim 
to  it,  as  the  heir.  Hence  the  term 
demise  of  the  Crown,  which  is  the 
transfer,  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor. The  idea  of  expectancy  be- 
longs to  the  last,  not  to  the  two 
former. 

"  I  have  often  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  a  legacy  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon, 
one  of  the  greatetit  geniuses  that  our  own  or 
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any  country  has  produced.  After  having 
bequeathed  his  soul,  body,  and  estate  in  the 
usual  form,  he  adds,  *  My  name  and  memory 
I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  country- 
men after  some  time  be  passed  over/" — 
Tatler, 

The  term  bequeath  is  used  in  so 
general  a  manner  as  to  be  untecbnical ; 
the  others  are  purely  technical. 

Bereave.    Deprive.    Strip. 

Bereave  (A.  S.  bereafiairiy  reafiaUj 
to  steal  or  rob)  is  to  take  away  so  as 
to  leave  a  feeling  of  privation  or 
destitution.  Deprive  {depinvare)  is 
to  take  away  so  as  to  leave  a  feeling 
of  loss  or  disappointment.  Strip 
(A.  S.  strypan)  denotes  a  sudden, 
violent,  or  arbitrai-yJ  taking  away  so 
as  to  leave  a  feehng  of  spoliation. 
We  are  bereaved  only  of  actual  and 
substantial  sotirces  of  comfort  or  hap- 
piness; but  we  may  be  deprived  of 
what  is  only  speculative,  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  ground  of  hope,  or  source 
of  consolation.  Strip  commonly  ap- 
plies to  matters  of  possession,  privi- 
leges, powers,  or  worldly  goods. 

"  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children." — 
Btble, 

"  Mr.  Pym,  in  a  long-form'd  discourse, 
lamented  the  miserable  state  and  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  aggravated  all  the  parti- 
culars which  had  been  done  amiss  in  the 
government,  as  done  and  contrived  mali- 
ciously and  upon  deliberation,  to  change  the 
whole  frame  and  deprive  the  nation  of  all 
the  liberty  and  property  which  was  their 
birthright  by  the  laws  of  the  land." — 
Clarendon. 

As  bereave  and  deprive  bear  a  moral 
or  an  analogous,  so  strip  combines  with 
this  a  purely  physical  application. 
The  two  are  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Opinions  which,  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Jam^,  no  clergyman  could  have 
avowed  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the  best 
title  to  preferment." — Macaulay, 

Beseech.     See  Ask. 

Besides.      See   Also,   Except, 
and  Moreover. 

Bestow.    See  Give. 

Betimes.    See  Early. 


Betoken.    See  Augur. 
BiBTTER.    See  Improve. 
Bewail.    See  Bemoan. 
Beyond.     See  Over. 
Bias.    See  Bent. 

Bid.  Call.  Invitb.  Summon. 
Cite. 

Of  these,  Call  expresses  the  generic 
sense  (Lat.  calare,  Gr.  KaXdv),  It 
means  little  more  than  raising  the 
voice  to  attract  attention,  even  in  in- 
articulate sounds.  It  implies  no  par- 
ticular relation  of  superiority  and  in- 
feriority between  two  parties. 

'  How  often  have  I  stood 
A  rebel  to  the  skies, 
The  callSf  the  tenders  of  a  God, 
And  mercy's  loudest  cries  I" 

Watts. 

To  Invite  (invitare)  is  to  call  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  answer  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  other; 
but  it  may  be  without  words  at  all, 
as  by  inamculate  sounds,  or  by  signs 
inaudible,  as  by  writing.  It  unpues 
some  sort  of  equality  between  the 
parties,  and  is  an  act  of  persuajsion 
or  courtesy. 

"  Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fate. 
Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  state. 
He  that  invites  will  not  the  invited  mock. 
Opening  to  all  that  do  in  earnest  knock.** 

Waiier. 

To  Bid  and  to  Summon  (Saxon 
hiddan,  and  the  Latin  swinmonere, 
from  moneo)  both  imply  the  use  of 
words  in  an  authoritative  manner; 
but  the  former  extends  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  all '  commands ;  the  latter 
to  the  particular  command  to  appear 
at  a  particular  place.  To  summon  is 
always  authoritative  and  formal,  and 
may  also  be  legal  and  compulsory. 

"Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed 
when  1  please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in 
ray  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say 
nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.'* — 
Spectator, 

"  All  men,  both  small  and  great,  dead  and 
living,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
a  dreadful  and  impartial  tribunal,  and  give 
an  account  of  ail  their  actions." — S?Kirp, 

Cite  is  cUare,  from  ciere,  and  has 
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oeral  sense  of  to  call  bj  name, 
ch  it  is  a  Bjrnonjm  with  quote 
CJOTE) ;  but,  as  compared  with 
)n,  it  expresses  more  vividly 
ithoritj  01  a  personal  act.  A 
.  is  summoned  to  appear  before 
t ;  he  is  cited  to  appear  before 
e  or  a  superior. 

ynod  waA  called  by  the  Bishop  of 
iter,  the  Pope's  legate,  to  right  the 
where  the  King  was  died  to  appear, 
iding  to  know  the  cause,  answer  was 
lat  it  was  to  answer  for  his  impri- 
:>f  bishops,  and  depriving  them  of 
x>ds,  which,  being  a  Christian  King, 
t  not  to  do." — BakcTf  Stephen, 

on  applies  also  to  such  calls 
3  imperative,  without  being 
f  authoritative  or  personal ;  as 
summoned  to  the  country  by 
ant  business. 

.    Great.    Labge. 

(Welsh  haig,  burden)  ex- 
i  tiiat  size  which  gives  the  im* 
m  of  burdensomeness  or  bulk, 
g  box,  a  big  mountain.  It  also 
aes  the  simple  idea  of  size  in 
■etract,  when  used  relatively  or 
ratively,  as  an  animid  no  bigger 

flea.  Great  has  not  so  much 
s  abstract  force,  but  implies 
degree  of  size.  When  used 
ely.  Great  (A.  S.  greai)  refers 

to  extent,  and  LAsaE  (Fr. 
Lat.  largua)  to  capacity.  A 
ig  is  great  which  is  lofty  and 
ive;  a  room  is  large  which 
hold  a  considerable  number  of 
B.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
ig  is  not  commonly  or  easily 
I  to  nouns  expressive  of  num- 
lantity,  extent,  and  the  like, 
rectly  tothe  subjects  of  these 
es,  as  a  big  house,  but  not  a 
se,  or  a  big  number,  or  a  big 

This  function  is  better  ex- 
'  by  great  and  large,  as  a  fi;reat 
ge  number,  a  great  or  Large 
,  a  great  or  kurge  amoimt,  a 
»r  large  size.  But  great  is  used 
^ee  in  a  way  in  which  large 
<  be,  as,  I  was  greatly  dis- 
ted ;  and  large  of  qnanuty,  in 

in  which  great  cannot  be, 
was  largely  rewarded.    Big  is 

purely  physical ;  great  is  also 


moral,  and  applicable  directly  to  per- 
sons, as  a  gp*eat  eeneral.  Large  is 
purely  physical  when  employed  di- 
rectly of  persons,  but  may  be  used  of 
qualities,  as  a  man  of  large  mind,  or 
large  benevolence.. 

"5i^-bone»i,  and  large  of  limbs,  with 
sinews  strong." — Dryden. 

'*  Oreatnesa  of  soul  is  more  necessary  to 
make  a  great  man  than  the  favour  of  the 
monarch  and  the  blazonry  of  a  herald,  and 
greatness  of  soul  is  to  be  acquired  by  con- 
verse with  the  heroes  of  antiquity — not  the 
fighting  heroes  only,  but  the  moral  heroes.*' 
— Knox,  Letters, 

'*  Such    as    made    Sheba's     carious    queen 
resort 
To    the    large'hearied    Hebrew's    famous 
court."  Waiter, 

Bigot.    See  Enthusiast. 

Bill.    See  Account. 

Billow.     See  Wave. 

Bind.     Tib. 

To  Bind  is  the  Saxon  bindan.  To 
Tie  is  the  Saxon  tegean,  or  iygan. 
They  express  different  modes  of 
fastening  by  any  long  and  flexible 
material.  In  the  first  place,  tie  is 
applicable  to  involutions  and  knots 
of  the  material  itself,  as,  the  string 
was  tied  in  a  knot.  To  bind  indicates 
the  circumvolution  of  the  binding 
material  around  what  is  bound.  The 
horse  in  the  stable  is  tied  up,  but  not 
bound  up.  When  two  things  are  tied 
together,  that  which  unites  them  is 
in  some  measure  intermediate ;  when 
they  are  bound,  it  is  not  intermediate. 
When  things  are  tied,  the  whole  is  in 
restraint  as  regards  what  is  external 
to  it;  when  they  ai'e  bound,  the 
parts  are  in  restraint  as  regards  one 
another.  The  insane  patient  is  bound 
in  a  strait-waistcoat;  the  martyr 
is  tied  to  the  stake.  When  used 
metaphorically,  that  is,  morally,  the 
same  distinction  of  force  appears. 
The  moral  tie  is  an  external  restraint, 
as  the  ties  of  kindred.  The  bond  is 
internal,  as  to  be  bound  in  conscience. 

Bind.  Oblige*  Compel.  Con- 
strain.    COEBGB. 

To  Bind  implies  a  condition  of 
subjection  to  an  alread^f  existing  obH. 
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gation.  Such  obligation  may  be  moral 
or  legal,  or  prudential.  The  obli- 
gation arises  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual,  and  not 
from  the  exercise  upon  him  of  the 
pure  will  of  another.  I  am  bound  to 
assist  my  friend  in  his  trouble,  if  I 
can.  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  in  conscience  to  make 
just  restitution,  if  I  have  taken  un- 
justly or  dishonestly.  To  be  bound 
egaUy,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  bond,  is 
of  course  technical. 

"  Even  in  those  actions  whereby  an  offence 
may  be  occasioned,  though  not  given,  charity 
binds  us  to  clear  both  our  own  name  and  the 
conscience  of  others." — Jiisfiop  Hull. 

Oblige  (Lat.  ohligare,  to  bind)  de- 
notes the  operation  of  an  external 
force,  as  of  another's  will,  but  more 
commonly  the  force  of  circumstances. 
It  is  commonly  employed  of  those 
men  or  cases  in  wnicn  no  strong 
opposition  of  the  will  of  the  person 
ooliged  is  supposed ;  as,  **  the  road 
was  blocked  up,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
come  another  way."  It  is  not  so 
strong  as  bind;  but  though  not  so 
strong,  it  is  more  practical;  for  a 
man  may  be  bound  to  do  something 
which,  in  fact,  he  neglects  or  omits 
to  do.  But  what  he  is  obliged  to  do, 
he  does.  Neither  bind  nor  oblige  ex- 
clude necessarily  the  consent  of  the 
will. 

**  A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged  when  he  is 
urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from 
the  command  of  another.  And  from  this 
account  of  obligation,  it  follows  that  we  can 
be  obiigrd  to  do  nothing  but  what  we  our- 
selves are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by,  for 
nothing  else  can  be  a  *  violent  motive '  to 
us." — Palcy. 

To  Compel  (Lat.  compelUre)  de- 
notes that  the  will  of  the  person  was 
powerless,  or  was  taken  no  account 
of.  Compulsion  may  proceed  from 
persons  or  from  circumstances. 

**  Before  the  sun  has  gilt  the  skies 
Returning  labour  bids  me  rise. 
Obetiient  to  the  hunter's  horn, 
He  quits  his  couch  at  early  morn. 
By  want  compelled,  I  dig  the  soil, 
His  is  a  voluntary  toil." 

Cotton*s  Fables. 

To  Constrain  {constringere)  differs 
from  compel  .in    not    implying  the 


same  absolute  annulling,  or  at  least 
disregard  of  the  individuars  will.  To 
compel  denotes  a  purely  external 
force;  but  to  constrain  may  be  in- 
ternal. I  exercise  force  over  myself 
when  I  constrain  myself ;  and  I  lend 
myself  to  moral  influences  when  I 
allow  myself  to  be  constrained,  from 
motives  of  compassion,  for  instance, 
to  act  in  such  and  such  a  way.  In 
short,  the  principle  of  compulsion  is 
simply  force,  and  of  constraint,  mo- 
tive. 

"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me." — Bible, 

Coerce  {coercere),  like  compel,  de- 
notes not  the  action  in  any  degree  of 
internal  motives,  but  only  of  external 
force.  But  the  external  force  of  com- 
pulsion is  direct,  of  coercion,  indi- 
rect. In  coercion,  some  means  are 
employed,  as  the  fulcrum  to  the  lever 
of  compulsion.  Coercion  is  compul- 
sion under  a  moral  guise,  and  is  often 
the  resource  of  persons  who  would 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
employing  the  overt  force  of  com- 
pulsion. "Yote  for  what  candidate 
you  please ;  but  if  you  vote  for  such 
an  one,  you  know  the  consequences  :** 
this  is  coercion.  In  short,  coercion  is 
the  exercise  of  any  powerful  inter- 
ference vnth  the  free  exercise  of  the 
individual  will.  Yet  it  has  a  social 
character,  and  bears  more  especially 
upon  such  acts  as  men  perform  not 
merely  as  individuals,  but  as  brought 
into  contact  voth  society  and  their 
fellow-men.  It  may  be  added  that, 
unlike  the  other  terms,  which  have 
only  a  positive,  coerce  has  also  a  ne^ 
tive  force,  in  which  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  restrain. 

**  Therefore  the  debtor  is  coercfd  his  liberty 
until  he  makes  payment." — Burke. 

Blame.  Censure.  Condemn. 
Reprove.  Keproach.  Upbraid. 
Keprimand.  Eebuke.  Chide. 
Animadvert. 

To  Blame  (Fr.  hlamer,  from  the 
Gr.  0Xao<^^/x€iv)  is  simply  to  ascribe 
a  fault  to  a  person.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  crimes.  So  we  should  not 
blame  a  person  for  committing  a  foul 
murder.  And  so  persons  ai'e  olamed 
for  accidents  and  untoward  cii'cum- 
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I,  when  their  occurrence  may 
ribed  to  neglect,  disobedience, 
6  like.  The  idea  of  imputing 
constitutes  blame.  Hence  the 
is  applicable,  among  others, 
I  faults  as  consist  in  defect  or 
of  what  is  in  itself  right  and 
18  to  blame  a  person  for  over- 
ence  toward  others.  It  is  ex- 
.  by  any  one  man  towards  any 
without  distinction  of  rank  or 
and  may  extend  to  motives  as 
I  acta.  We  may  often  blame 
Lends,  whom,  nevertheless,  we 
desire  to  shield  from  the  public 
e  of  others.  Blame  may  be  in- 
as  by  adopting  one  policy  or 
ire,  by  consequence,  blame  the 
of  the  opposite  party. 

ise  man  may  frequently  neglect  praise, 
ten  he  has  best  deserved  it,  but  in  all 
of  serious  consequence,  he  will  most 
y  endeavour  so  to  regulate  his  conduct 
roid  not  only  blameicorthiness,  but  as 
I  possible  every  imputation  of  blame,** 
(,  Morai  Sentiments, 

^ENSURE  (Lat.  censura)  is  the 
.  and  open  expression  of  fault 
iperior,  or  by  one  who  assumes 
10  for  the  occasion.  To  censure 
e  an  act  of  personal  authority 
X)  blame,  and  is  supposed  to 
•lace  in  the  face  of  the  person 
ed,  whereas  we  may  blame  the 
or  the  dead.  The  consequences 
iuct,  and  the  conduct  itself  may 
med,  but  it  is  only  the  person 
I  censured.  A  certain  gravity 
Dce  is  implied  in  censure,  which 
dway  between  light  faults  and 
crimes.  We  mi^ht  say,  I 
such  an  one  for  being  over- 
ent,  but  we  could  har<fly  cen- 
im  for  it.  The  censure  is  sup- 
to  carry  with  it  some  degree  of 
iment  in  its  own  severity,  or  in 
laracter  of  him  who  expresses 
lame  is  no  more  than  the  result 
>pinion  contrary  to  the  conduct 
►ther,  and  need  not  be  publicly 
sed,  but  may  be  secretly  enter- 
.     Censure  expresses  a  kind  of 

ght  to  express  blame  publicly, 
iensors  01  ancient  Rome  might 
:rom  the  lists  of  citizens  those 
they  thought  unworthy  of  the 


"  Of  this  delicacy  Horace  is  the  best  master. 
He  appears  in  good-humour  while  he  ccnsH  -e.i ; 
and  therefore  his  censure  h.as  the  more  weight, 
as  supposed  to  proceed  from  judgment,  not 
from  passion." — roung. 

To  Condemn  (condemnare)  applies 
to  grave  offences  or  to  those  who 
commit  them.  It  is  the  solemn  pro- 
nunciation of  an  adverse  judgment, 
either  formally  and  openly,  or  in 
one's  own  mind. 

**  When  Christ  asked  the  woman,  *  Hath  no 
man  condemned  thee  ?'  He  certainly  spoke,  and 
was  understood  by  the  woman  to  speak  of  a 
legal  and  judicial  condemnation.  Otherwise 
her  answer,  *  No  man,  Lord,*  was  not  true.  In 
every  other  sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame, 
censure,  reproof,  private  judgment,  and  the 
like,  many  had  condemned  her ;  all  those,  in 
short,  who  brought  her  to  Jesus." — Paiey, 

To  Be  PRO  YE  {reprobare)  is  per- 
sonally to  express  one's  disapproba- 
tion to  another,  commonly  one's 
junior  or  inferior.  It  may  be  no 
more  than  the  simple  expression  of 
it  in  a  very  few  words,  or  even  by  a 
sign,  and  so  differs  from  censure, 
which  always  enters  upon  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  supposed  offence. 

**  Beprooe,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  doctrine." — Bibie, 

Rebuke  (of  which  the  oi*igin  is 
very  doubtful  as  to  its  root  idea, 
though  the  word  appears  in  the  Nor- 
man French  rehwquer)  indicates  a 
certain  manner  in  reproving,  such  as 
straightforwardness,  outspokenness, 
and  moral  courage,  especially  where 
an  inferior  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
rebuke  a  superior,  as  not  being  afraid 
to  do  so.  Kepboach  (Fr.  reprocher, 
proche,  Lat.  prapre,  near)  differs  from 
the  foregoing  in  its  whole  tone  and 
spirit.  Its  etymological  force  is  to 
bring  near  or  home.  It  is  between 
persons  related  to  each  other  by  some 
kind  of  tie,  and  the  subject  of  the 
reproach  is  commonly  an  assumed 
violation  of  moi*al  obligation  which 
has  redounded  to  the  shame  or  injury 
of  the  reproacher  or  the  reproacned, 
as  a  son  reproaches  his  father  with 
his  own  want  of  education,  or  to  some 
moral  harm  which  has  redounded 
elsewhere,  as  I  reproach  a  peroon 
with  his  neglect  of  his  duties.  In 
reproach  there   is  a  feeling  of   in- 
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dignation  and  protest  commonlj 
roused  in  the  mind  against  the  ob- 
ject of  the  reproach. 

"  The  Chevalier  Bayard,  distingaished 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  designation 
of  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach,"— Hobertsim, 

To  Bep&imand  (Fr.  reprimander) 
is  the  official  censure  of  a  superior  in 
mnk,  an  admonition  which  commonly 
carries  with  it  the  chai*acter  of  a  minor 
penalty.  Reprimand  is  based  upon 
natural  or  social  rights,  as  that  of  a 
father  over  his  children.  The  ma^- 
trate  censures  those  who  are  wanting 
in  respect  to  him.  The  preceptor 
reprimands  his  inattentive  pupil. 
Reprimand  is  a  kind  of  home  cen- 
sure. As  censure  implies  a  right  of 
punishing,  so  reprimand  a  ri^t  of 
stopping  or  'repressing,  accordmg  to 
its  derivation  from  the  Latin  repri- 
mere,  to  repress.  We  blame  motives ; 
we  commonlj  censure  and  reprimand 
only  conduct  and  external  acuons. 

"  And  every  now  and  then  he  (Sir  Roger) 
inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife,  or  mother, 
or  son,  or  father,  do,  whom  he  does  not  see  at 
church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent." — 
Spectator, 

To  Upbraid  and  to  chide  have 
much  in  common.  The  former  (A.  S. 
upgehredan)  denotes  the  casting  back 
of  his  offence  upon  the  accused  with- 
out the  earnestness  of  reproach,  but 
with  fluency  and  pungency  of  speech, 
as  if  the  object  were  to  make  the 
peraon  feel  his  offence. 

*^  He  discourages  the  weak  and  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  strong,  and  by  upbraiding  their 
weariness  tempts  them  to  turn  it  into  rash- 
ness or  despair." — Bishop  Taylor, 

To  Chide  (A.  S.  ddan,  chidan)  is  a 
minor  upbraiding,  a  finding  fault  in 
a  clamorous  and  angiy  manner.  An 
appeal  to  the  imperfect  reason  and 
the  childish  fears  of  the  young  seems 
to  be  manifested  in  the  chiding  of 
their  children  by  impatient  mothers. 

"As  children  should  be  very  seldom  cor- 
rected by  blows,  so  I  think  frequent,  and 
especially  passionate  chiding^  of  almost  as  ill 
conitequence.  It  lessens  the  authority  of  the 
parents  and  the  respect  of  the  child." — 
Locke, 


Animadvert  (Lat.  animum  advert 
tare,  to  turn  the  attention),  though  it 
might,  with  equal  etymological  pro- 
prietjr,  have  been  used  as  a  favour- 
able, is  restricted  to  an  unfavourable 
sense.  It  is  to  notice  unfavourably, 
and  so  of  necessity  applies  not  to 
grave  offences  of  moiuLs  but  to 
matters  of  taste,  manners,  criticisms, 
or  measures  generally.  It  involves, 
together  with  the  censure,  an  unfold- 
ing of  the  grounds  of  it  in  detail 

**  If  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  either 
of  them,  had  assuredly  a  right  to  animadteri 
on  the  King  or  each  other,  or  if  the  King  had 
a  right  to  animadvert  on  either  of  the  Houses, 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  so  subject  to 
amnuidversion  would  instantly  cease  to  be 
part  of  the  supreme  power." — Blacktione, 

Blameless.  See  Irreproach- 
able. 

Bland.    See  Gentle. 

Blast.    See  Wind. 

Blaze.    See  Fire. 

Blemish.  Defect.  Flaw. 
Fault. 

Blemish  (Old  Fr.  Uemir,  hleamtr, 
connected  with  lileme,  blesme,  pale, 
wan)  is  a  partial  or  local  defect, 
injury,  or  contrariety,  which  affects 
the  completeness  of  the  external 
aspect  of  a  thing,  as  a  spot  of  white 
on  a  horse  otherwise  entirely  black. 
So,  metaphorically,  a  blemish  in  cha- 
racter refers  to  reputation,  or  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  others.  The  term 
blemish,  as  it  is  directly  expressive  of 
fault  or  defect,  so  is  indirectly  ex- 
pressive of  the  contrary.  The  blemish 
IS  small  and  slight  in  itself,  and  is 
unsightly  by  reason  of  the  much 
which  is  otherwise. 

"  They  have  possessed  other  beauties,  which 
were  conformable  to  just  criticism ;  and  the 
force  of  these  beauties  has  been  able  to  over- 
power censure,  and  give  the  mind  a  aatisfiic- 
tion  superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  the 
blemishes." — Hume. 

Defect  (Lat.  deficere,  to  fail)  is  an 
actual  absence  of  what  is  required  to 
constitute  completeness  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  appearance,  substance,  or 
quality;  as  a  defect  in  the  organi- 
zation of  an  animal,  a  defect  of  vision, 
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k  in  a  work  of  art.  A  Fault 
U,  Lat.  faUua,  from  faUere^  to 
or  fail)  is  such  a  ddect  as  is 
1  to  human  agency,  as  a  f anlt 
pective  in  a  painting;  while  the 
of  a  colour  would  be  a  blemish; 
jthing  which  deteriorated  it, 
r  as  a  work  of  art  or  an  article 
omental  furniture,  would  be  a 

Faults,  however,  are  of  com- 
I  as  well  as  of  omission.  What 
ting  is  defective,  what  is  ill- 
1  faulty ;  the  one  is  negative, 
ler  positive.  Fault  includes  in 
a  a  relation  to  the  doer  or 

defect  expresses  something 
3ct  in  the  thing,  without  re- 
/O  the  maker.  Human  imper- 
3  occasion  defects.  Human 
isses,  temptations,  errors  cause 

That  is  faulty  which  has 
b  ought  not  to  have;  that  is 
ve  which  has  not  what  it  ought 
e.  The  former  requires  cor- 
,  the  latter  supply. 

,  after  all,  the  rules  of  religion  and 
hich  were  drawn  up  by  these  philo- 
lave  been  very  imperfect  and  defective 
instances." —  Watts, 

rho  is  gratified  with  that  which  is 
works  of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste ; 
rho  is  pleased  or  displeased  acconling 
»gree  of  excellence  or  fatUtincss  is  a 
jood  taste." — Be  ittie, 

term  Flaw  (of  which  the  deri- 
is  uncertain,  but  is  connected 
he  A.  S.  flohf  a  fragment  or 
ind  the  Swedish  flagay  a  crack) 
lly  applied  to  such  a  defect  as 
the  substance  or  body  of  a 
So  we  should  not  say  a  flaw 
icture,  but  a  blemish,  for  the 
t  has  little  or  no  material  value, 
law  in  an  emelrald,  because  the 
ves  its  value  to  the  quality  of 
stanoe.  A  flaw  in  a  document 
iphorical,  and  denotes  what  is 
ous  to  the  disruption  of  sub- 
1  completeness  or  continuity, 
rm  flaw  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
action  or  fault  in  such  phrases 
flaw  in  the  indictment,"  and 
following : — 

^he  decree  was  just,  and  without )7ato ; 
le  that  made  had  right  to  make  the 
'."  Co'jcper, 

oo).    See  Confound. 


Blessedness.    See  Happiness. 

Blessing.    See  Happiness. 

Blind.    See  Cloak. 

Bliss.    See  Happiness. 

Bloody.  Sanguinaby.  Blood- 
thirsty. 

Bloody  is  primarily  purely  phy- 
sical, and  means  havine  blood  in 
great  quantities,  and  unduly,  or,  more 
commonly,  covered  or  stamed  with 
blood.  A  bloody  coat  is  a  coat 
stained  with  blood ;  bloody  deeds  in- 
volve shedding  of  blood. 

**  When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted 
in  a  more  regular  mode  by  government,  it 
was  opposed  by  plots  and  seditions  of  the 
people ;  when  by  })opular  efforts,  it  was  re- 
pressed as  rebellion  by  the  hand  of  power ; 
and  bloody  executions  (often  bloodily  returned) 
marked  the  whole  of  its  progress  through  all 
its  stages." — Burke. 

Sanguinary  (Lat.  sanguis,  blood) 
is  moral,  and  relates  to  such  charac- 
ters or  acts  as  tend  to  produce  the 
shedding  of  blood,  as  a  sanguinary 
disposition,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  a 
sanguinary  war. 

'*  Well !  one  at  least  is  safe.     One  sheltered 
here 
Has  never  heard  the  s  tnguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man  exulting  in  her  woes." 

Cowper. 

Bloodthirsty  is  specifically  de- 
siring or  compassing  the  effusion  of 
blood,  as  an  animal  passion,  whether 
from  natural  appetite,  as  in  the  tiger, 
or  from  cruelty  or  vindictiveness,  as 
the  tyrant.  The  tyrant  might  be 
called  sanguinary,  or,  by  a  coarser  and 
stronger  term,  bloodthirsty ;  but  the 
tiger  could  only  be  called  bloodthirsty, 
and  not  sanguinary. 

"  The  Peruvians  fought  not,  like  the  Mex- 
icans, to  glut  bloodthirsty  divinities  with 
human  sacrifices." — Robertson. 

Blow.    Stroke. 

Blow  ((renn.  hleuen,  blduen,  to 
strike)  denotes  the  violent  and  sud- 
den application  of  one  substance  to 
another;  where  it  is  to  a  sentient 
being  or  animal,  it  expresses  a  blunt 
and  heavy  kind  of  concussion,  as 
with  the  hand,  the  fist,  or  a  club. 
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If  we  heard  of  a  blow  from  a  sword, 
we  should  take  it  to  mean  the  back, 
the  pommel,  or  the  flat  side,  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  stroke  or  cut.  A 
Stboke  (verb,  to  strike,  Grerm.  stretch, 
Dutch,  streke,  so  comiected  with 
streak)  is  a  finer  and  lighter  kind  of 
blow,  almost  requiring  an  instrument 
on  purpose.  Hence  it  follows  that 
we  very  commonly  speak  of  accidental 
blows,  hardly  ever  of  accidental 
strokes,  for  stroke  involves  a  con- 
tinuous relative  line  of  movement  or 
force,  exercised,  even  though  it  be 
not,  as  it  commonly  is,  one  regu- 
lated, by  design. 

**  Nor  can  it  be  meant  that  if  a  man  should 
actually  strike  us  on  one  cheek  we  should  im- 
mediately turn  to  him  the  other,  and  desire 
the  blow  to  be  repeated." — Bishop  Porteus. 

Blunder.     See  Error. 

Blunt.    See  Coarse. 

Boast.     Vaunt.     Glory. 

To  Boast  (Old  Eng.  host)  is  to 
speak  in  ostentatious  language,  with 
a  view  to  8elf-pi*aise  or  self -exaltation. 
A  man  vain  and  mendacious  will 
boast  of  his  valorous  deeds;  a  man 
of  vulgarity  besides,  will  boast  of  his 
wealth.  Nevertheless,  mendacity  is 
not  essentially  implied  in  boastmg; 
only  the  habit  of  drawing  things  one 
way,  that  is,  in  the  direction  oi  self, 
is  injurious  to  strict  truth-speaking. 
To  boast  indicates  more  of  vanity,  and 
vaunt  more  of  pride.  To  vaunt  a 
thing  is  simply  to  bring  it  (perhaps 
frequently)  before  others,  as  a  matter 
of  admiration  in  oneself.  To  boast 
implies  mere  talking  about  it,  with 
that  tendency  to  a  manifestation  of 
personal  pomposity  and  exaggeration 
which  does  not  belong,  or  not  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  to  vaunt.  It  may 
be  observed  that  there  is  less  of  false- 
hood compatible  with  vaunting  than 
with  boasting.  It  is  possible  to  boast 
of  having  done  what  one  never  did. 
We  vaunt  that  which  is  true  in  itself, 
but  on  which  we  place  an  exaggerated 
value.  It  is  derived  from  the  French 
avantf  and  that  from  the  Latin  ab  and 
ante,  before.  To  vaunt  a  thing  is  to 
bring  it  forward  to  show  it  off. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  come  forward  with  an  uncalled-for 


declaration;  he  boastingly  tells  you  that  he 
has  seen,  read,  digested,  compared  everything; 
and  that  if  he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with 
his  eyes  broad  open." — Burke. 

"  All  others  may  vaunt  merely  that  they 
have  vanquished  men,  but  Sergius  may  botist 
that  he  hath  conquered  and  overcome  even 
Fortune  herself." — Hoiiand,  Pliny. 

To  Glory  in  a  thing  commonly 
denotes  an  antagonistic  view  of  the 
admirable  in  oneself,'  ajs  if  one  were 
determined  to  vaunt  it,  whatever  esti- 
mate others  mi^ht  set  upon  it,  by 
reason  of  the  hi^  value  we  set  upon 
it  ourselves.  It  is  used  of  anythmg 
which  bears  characteristically  a  re- 
lation to  ourselves,  as  possessions, 
reputation,  acts. 

Boatman.     Waterman. 

A  Boatman  is  a  general  term  for 
one  whose  trade  is  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  boats.  A  Waterman 
plies  his  boat  for  hire,  and  is  paid  for 
his  labour  in  so  doing. 

Bodily.    See  Corporeal. 

Body.     Corpse.     Carcase. 

Body  (A.  S.  bodig),  as  taken  in  the 
sense  of  dead  body,  and  Corpse  (Lat. 
corpus,  a  body)  are  applied  to  human 
bemgs ;  Carcase  (Mod.  Gr.  KapKatri) 
only  to  brutes,  except  in  disparage- 
ment. Body  is  used  of  the  organi- 
zation before  as  well  as  after  death, 
and  is  applicable  to  brutes  as  well  as 
men,  corpse  only  to  men.  Wedge- 
wood  identifies  the  Saxon  bodig  with 
the  German  boUish,  a  cask,  of  which 
the  root  is  bot,  a  lump,  protuberance, 
the  thick  part  of  anything;  so  that 
the  primary  sense  of  IxSy  is  the 
thick  part  of  the  living  mune,  as 
distinguished  from  the  limbs  or  lesser 
divisions,  then  the  whole  material 
frame,  as  distinguished  from  the  sen- 
tient principle  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. Derivatives  of  the  Modem 
Greek  form  of  the  word  for  carcase 
appear  in  different  languages,  with 
the  common  meaning  of  a  husk, 
shell,  or  case,  as  in  the  Italian  car- 
casso,  the  core  of  fruits,  carquois,  a 
quiver,  as  well  as  carquasse,  a  car- 
case. 

"  The  resurrection  of  the  body.** — Apostles* 
Creed, 
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was  furtlier  written  corps  and 
So  Drjden  has  in  the  plural — 

hall  was  heaped  with  corps** 

where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
»  gathered  together," — Bible* 

STEROUS.      TUBBULBNT.     Tu- 

oua 

e  terms  are  applied  to  human 
>ur,  with  certain  differences, 
haviour  of  an  individual  maj 
ESTEBOUS  (Old  Eng.  hoistoua, 
f  Chaucer  of  rude  words,  Ice- 
bistr,  stormy),  or  the  term  may 
loyed  of  a  number  of  persons, 
h,  it  denotes  violence  and  rude- 
f  noise  in  words  and  move- 
It  refers  to  the  external 
r,  and  not  to  the  mind,  and 
-oceed  from  mental  conditions 
osite  kinds,  as  boisterous  from 
ition,  or  boisterous  in  merri- 
The  boisterous  is  the  result  of 
ing,  contrariant,  and  irregular 
exei'ted  without  uniformity  or 
itrol.  In  boisterous  weather 
ments  show  signs  of  variable 
tion. 

the  contrary,  he  took  the  fact  for 
and  so  joined  in  with  the  cry,  and 
it  as  boisterously  as    the  rest." — 

BULEKT  (Lat.  turhfdeinivSf  turhaf 
,  crowd)  denotes  a  disposition 
Ij  to  disorder,  but  to  insub- 
:ion. 

his  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure 
not  only  consistent  with  a  great 
r,  but  very  graceful  in  it,  so  there 
sorts  of  people  to  whom  I  would 
nestlr  recommend  it.  The  first  are 
10  are  uneasy  out  of  want  of  thought, 
id  are  those  who  are  so  out  of  a  tur- 
f  spirit."— Ta^fer. 

ULTUOUS  {tumuUus)  is  inclined 
e  a  noise  in  turbulence  or  in 
lent;  but  the  effect  is  direct, 
liat  of  boisterous  is  unintended, 
erous  meeting  is  led  into  being 

a  tumultuous  meeting  is 
n  purpose,  and,  when  difficult 
ilate,  IS  turbulent-.  It  is  the 
ation    of    voices    with    other 

in  confusion  and  disorder 
tnstitutes  tumult.  Turbulent 
\  the  resistance  of  the  will  or 
i8,  tumultuous  that  they  are 


confused  and  conflicting.  A  solitary 
person  may  be  turbulent ;  a  crowd  is 
tumultuous. 

**The  workmen  accordingly  rery  seldom 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  violence  of 
those  tumultuous  combinations,  which  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing  but  the  punishment  and 
ruin  of  the  ringleaders." — Adam  Smith, 

Bold.        Feabless.        Bbaye. 

COUBAGEOUS.  InTBEPID.  UN- 

DAUNTED. Valiant.  Gallant. 
Heboio.     Dabino. 

Bold  (A.  S.  haldf  heald,  hold)  refers 
rather  to  the  readiness  to '  meet 
danger,  than  to  the  conduct  under  its 
immediate  circumstances.  So  a  man's 
conduct  in  the  lists  may  be  not  in 
unison  with  the  boldness  with  which 
he  entered  them.  Feabless  de- 
notes a  ne^tive  state  of  mind — ^the 
absence  of  fear.  This  may  be  either 
from  coui*age  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  or  from  boldness  in  being 
ready  to  encounter  it,  or  from  a  be- 
lief that  no  CTOund  exists  for  appre- 
hension. Boldness  expresses  a  quality, 
fearlessness  a  mode  of  conduct  under 
specific  circumstances. 

**  Ask  an  Englishman,  however,  whether  he 
is  afraid  of  death ;  and  he  boldly  answers  in 
the  negative ;  but  observe  his  behaviour  in 
circumstances  of  approaching  sickness,  and 
you  will  find  his  actions  give  his  assertions  the 
lie."— (/o/(fcmiM. 

**  This  fearlessness  of  temper  depends  upon 
natural  constitution  as  much  as  any  quality 
we  can  possess ;  for  where  the  animal  system 
is  strong  and  robust  it  is  easily  acquired,  but 
when  the  nerves  are  weak  and  extremely 
sensible,  they  fall  presently  into  tremors  that 
throw  the  mind  off  the  hinges,  and  cast  a  con- 
fusion over  her." — Scarcity  Light  of  Nature, 

Bbaye  (Fr.  brave)  applies  to  such 
dangers  as  come  from  living  and  active 
opponents,  whose  power  is  to  be 
dreaded,  implyinga  sustained  energy  of 
soul.  The  man  who  plunges  into  the 
sea  off  a  high  rock  is  bold,  but  not 
brave.  The  man  who  takes  a  noxious 
animal  in  his  hand  is  fearless.  The 
true  knijght,  the  good  soldier,  the 
spirited  lion-hunter,  are  brave — Pope 
would  add,  he  who  meets  death  as  he 
ought — 

"  Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave. 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest 
slave." 


BOLD. 


(     "4    ) 


BOLDNESS. 


To  the  CouEAGEOUS  man  (Fr.  ufAJi^ 
rage)  belongs  that  active  fortitude 
which  is  shown  against  every  sort  of 
danger.  When  courage  is  sustained, 
and  has  borne  the  t^t  of  repeated 
trials,  it  may  be  termed  Intrepidity 
(Lat.  in,  not,  and  tre^iduSf  trepid).  As 
the  courage  which  is  constant  is  in- 
trepidity, so  that  which  is  spirited 
and  adventurous  is  Gallajttbt  (Fr. 
galant), 

"  Couragey**  says  Hobbes,  "  in  a  large  signi- 
fication, is  the  absence  of  fear  in  the  presence 
of  any  evil  whatsoever ;  but  in  a  strict  and 
more  common  meaning,  it  is  contempt  of 
wounds  and  death,  when  they  oppose  a  man 
on  his  way  to  his  end." 

**That  quality  (valour),  which  signifies 
no  more  than  an  intrepid  courage,  may  be 
separated  from  many  others  which  are  good, 
and  accompanied  with  many  which  are  ill." 
— Dryden. 

'*  As  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  personal  safety,  and 
in  the  personal  gallantry  too,  of  so  distin- 
guished a  branch  of  it  (the  Duke  of  York)." 
— Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Watson. 

Yaliant  (Fr.  vaiUavi)  is  restricted 
to  the  courage  of  a  soldier  in  war  or 
combat,  and  is  not  so  well  applicable 
to  persons  collectively,  now  that  sol- 
ders act  commonly  under  strict  orders, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  they  mav  act  singly.  The  terms 
brave  and  gallant  have  almost  sup- 
planted the  term  valiant,  which  rather 
reminds  us  of  the  knights  of  old. 

"  Who  would  not  fight  valiantly  when  he 
fights  in  the  eye  of  his  prince  ?" — Bishop  HaU. 

Undaunted  (wn,  not,  and  the  Fr. 
dompter,  Lat.  domitare,  to  tame  or 
subdue)  is  both  applicable  to  persons 
directly,  as  expressive  of  a  quahty,  and 
is  used  of  acts,  or  as  an  epithet  of 
courage  and  bravery.  Undaunted 
courage  is  that  which  sustained  itself 
in  spite  of  many  successive  terrors 
and  perils,  and  so  is  equivalent  to 
intrepidity. 

'*  He  proceeded  on  in  the  performance  of  all 
his  duty,  and  prosecution  of  his  great  designs, 
with  undaunted  courage,  with  unwearied 
industry,  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  and 
satisfaction  of  mind." — Barrow. 

The  Dabing  c<mrt  that  which  the 
bold  are  ready  to  meet. 

"  Courage  may  be  virtue  where  the  diring 
is  extreme,  if  the  cause  be  good." — Hobbes. 


Heroic  (Lat.  and  Grreek  heros),  in 
conformity  with  its  derivation,  leads 
the  mind  to  the  days  of  the  heroes,  or 
the  heroic  age,  and  so  is  tinged  with 
the  notion  of  personal  power  or 
prowess,  as  well  as  courage.  Magna- 
nimity, too,  finds  its  way  in,  and  the 
heroic  character  is  one  who  does  deeds 
of  valour,  not  only  for  himself,  or  as 
a  soldier  in  service,  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative man,  the  champion  of  an- 
other or  of  a  race.  It  is  not  only  in 
reference  to  his  boldness  or  bravery 
as  an  individual  that  we  speak  ol 
Cocles  or  of  Wallace  as  a  hero. 

*'  No  time  for  lamentation  now ; 
Nor  much  more  cause.     Samson  hath  quit 

himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  bath  finished 
A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged."  Milton. 

BoLDNEsa  Assurance.  Au- 
dacity. Hardihood.  Effron- 
tery.    Impudence.     Shameless- 

NESS. 

In  addition  to  the  force  of  bold  as  a 
synonym  of  courageous,  bold  and 
boldness  have  a  less  pronounced  mean- 
ing, as  referring  to  manner  and  cha- 
racter  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  this  way,  Boldness  is  used  to 
denote  the  absence  of  shyness  and 
the  absence  of  timidity.  According 
as  the  term  expresses  one  or  the 
other  of  these  in  a  becoming  or  un- 
becoming degree,  boldness  is,  or  is 
not,  a  commendable  quality.  Such 
boldness  as  seems  to  disregard  what 
others  regard  is  not  good.  Hence, 
a  bold  manner  in  women  and  young 
persons  is  unbecoming.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  speak  the 
truth  with  boldness,  as  if  not  to 
be  frightened  out  of  it,  or  to  ^ow 
boldness  in  the  presence  of  superiors, 
if  it  be  with  modesty,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proud,  as  not  to  be 
daunted  out  of  one's  self-respect. 

''  In  every  state  of  life  we  may,  with  an 
humble  boldness,  address  ourselves  to  Him 
as  to  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."— 
Beveridge. 

Assurance  (swr,  securus,  sure)  ii 
that  kind  of  boldness  which  betokens 
confidence  in  oneself,  one's  powers,  or 
one's  cause.    When  rightly  exercised. 


BOLDNESS. 


(    "5    ) 


BORDER. 


ght  degree,  it  is  self-posaes- 

brmiDg  him  of  oar  difficulties,  and 

tther  we  might  venture  across  the 

»id  us,  like  Caesar,  with  an  air  of 

follow  him  and  fear  nothing/' — 

IMT. 

bherwise,  it  is  Impudengb, 
ELESSNE88.  These  last  are, 
correspondent  words  in  dif- 
orms — imptidentia  {in,  not, 
ms,  modest)  being  the  same 
Saxon  word  shamelessness. 
»udcnce  is  commonl/  used 
5  a  jaunty  disrespect,  which, 
far  removed  from  a  virtue, 
compatible  with  innoccDce. 
eneas,  on  the  other  hand, 
y  denotes  an  absence  of 
nere  a  feeling  of  shame  is 

high-spirit^  boy  may  be 
dly  impudent;  a  profligate 
is  oft^n  shameless.  Auda- 
dax,  bold)  and  Hardihood, 
eans  much  the  same  (hardy 
I  old  Saxon  word  for  bold), 
the  one  the  excessive  ten- 
venture,  the  other  the  undue 
to  endure.    It  is  a  proof  of 

to  venture  to  an  entertain- 
invited,  and  of  hardihood  to 
irith  apparent  unconscious- 
astonished  looks  of  the  host 
ess.  Effrontery  {ex,  forth, 
s,  the  forehead)  is  very  like 
oe,  but  it  is  a  step  bejrond  it. 
3  exhibition  of  self  under 
ances  peculiarly  calling  for 
.rary,  as,    for  instance,  the 

favour  of  a  person  whom 
e  maligned  or  injured,  or 
;  to  a  superior  with  the  man- 
I  equal.  In  effronteiT"  there 
jd  some  degree  of  insult, 
lowever,  aiises  not  merely 
)  demeanour,  but  from  the 
ances  of  the  case  and  the 
^f  the  parties. 

Uy  and  cnnBdencc  doth  in  civil 
0   great    effects,   as   a   man    may 

doubt  that  besides  the  very  daring 
tness,  and  persisting  and  iro]M)rtu- 

should  be  some  secret  binding  and 
Pother  men's  spirits  to  such  per- 
Hxm. 

lould  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was 

who,   in   this  dialogue,    had   the 

to    displace    Jonson     from     the 


eminence  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  Di'vden's  contemporaries,  he  had  most  un- 
justly been  elevated,  and  to  set  Shakespeare 
far  above  him." — Maione,  Life  of  Dryden, 

**  Can  anv  one  reflect  for  a  moment  on  all 
those  claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister  ex- 
hausts himself  in  contrivances  to  augment 
with  new  usuries,  without  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the  tm- 
pudence  both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  adjudi-* 
cation  ?** — Uurke, 

*'  And,  how  much  that  love  might  move  us, 
so  much  and  more  that  faultiness  of  her  mind 
removed  us;  her  beauty  being  balanced  by 
her  shamelessness." — Sidney's  Arcadia, 

^*  Vice  is  never  so  shatnelcss  as  when  it 
pretends  to  public  spirit.  Yet  this  effrontery 
is  so  common  that  it  scandalizes  nobody." — 
Bishop  ffurd. 

Bombastic.    See  Turgid. 

Bondage.     See  Captivity. 

Booty.     See  Pillage. 

Border.  Boundary.  Bound. 
Frontier  Confine.  Precinct. 
Limit.     Purlieu. 

Border  (in  French  hord  and 
bordure)  is  the  outer  edge  of  land 
which  runs  along  that  part  of  a  terri- 
tory which  lies  adjacent  to  another. 
It  is  applied  to  tracts  of  size  and 
importance,  as  the  "Border  wars" 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Rheto- 
rically, "Borders,"  in  the  plural,  is 
used  for  the  land  itself. 

"  It  is  most  advisable,  when  we  are  on  the 
borders  of  death,  to  provide  for  that  state 
which  lieth  just  beyond  it." — Barrow. 

Boundary  (Old  Fr.  hunde,  borne) 
is  the  object  on  any  one  side  which 
indicates  the  Bound  or  extreme  ex- 
tent in  circuit.  We  speak  of  the 
bounds  of  smaller  distncts,  as  of 
parishes  or  estates;  but  we  use  the 
verb  bound  instead  of  border  in 
speaking  of  large  tracts  of  country 
and  their  geographical  position,  as 
France  is  lx)undea,  not  bordered  on 
the  east.  Bound  has  a  more  re- 
strictive force  than  boundary,  which 
is  more  purely  topographical. 

'^  As  in  geometry,  of  all  lines  or  surfaces 
contained  within  the  same  bounds  the  straight 
line  and  the  plane  surface  are  the  shortest,  so 
it  is  also  in  morality,  by  the  right  line  of 
justice,  from  the  plain  ground  of  virtue,  a 
man  soonest  will  arrive  to  any  well-chosen 
end." — Basrow, 

I  2 


BORDER. 


(     ii6    )        BOUNDLESS. 


'*  The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  thee ; 
You're  like  a  passenger  below, 
That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so, 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  6otincrr»$s  of  the  skies." 

The  Fbontibb  is  abound  or  bound- 
ary line  of  one  side  only,  which  is  re- 
ffs^ed  as  a  front  opposed  to  another 
firont.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that,  while  boundary  may  be  an 
imaginary  or  geographical  line,  fron- 
tier is  a  slip  of  actual  country,  as  in 
the  phrase  "  towns  on  the  frontier." 
It  is  a  term  of  military  significance. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  speaking 
of  entering  a  country  at  a  given 
point,  the  Serm  is  often  incorrectly 
used  in  the  plural :  "we  crossed  the 
frontiers,"  instead  of  the  frontier. 

'*  FronXier  experience." —  W.  Irving. 

Confines  (Lat.  con,  together,  and 
finiSy  an  end  or  limit)  is  most  com- 
monly used  of  a  point  upon  a  line 
separating  two  territories,  as,  "the 
two  kings  met  upon  the  confines  of 
the  two  kingdoms."  Confines  are 
confining  or  comprising  lines. 

'*  The  miraculous  birth,  life,  death,  resur^ 
rection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  were  all  events  which  came  to  pass 
within  the  confines  of  Judaa," — Locke. 

Pbbcinct  (pree,  and  cingere,  to 
gird)  is  used  even  more  loosely  than 
confines ;  for,  as  confines  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  any  enclosed  space,  so 
Pbbgingts  has  well-nigh  lost  the 
force  of  exact  circumscription,  and 
denotes  little  more  than  vicinity,  the 
mind  not  resting  upon  any  precise 
boundary,  nor,  perhaps,  knowing  it. 
*'  He  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,"  that  is,  near  it,  on  ground 
belonging  to  it,  and  in  some  way 
known  as  such. 

**  The  common  vice  of  these  castle-builders 
is  to  draw  everything  within  its  precincts 
which  they  fancy  may  contribute  to  its 
defence  or  embellishment." — Warburton. 

The  vagueness  of  precincts  becomes 
yet   more  va^e  in  Publieus   (Fr. 

fxmrlieu),  originallv  the  outer  parts  of 
orest  land,  which,  being  separated 
from  it,  were  made  free  of  forest  laws ; 
hence,  the  outer  parts  and  undefined 
environs  of  any  place  of  importance. 


**  If  deer  come  out  of  the  forest  into  the 
purlietiy  the  purlieu  man  mav  hunt  and  kill 
him,  provided  he  does  it  fairly  and  without 
forestalling." — Blackgtone. 

Limit  (Lat.  limes,  IvmUis)  has  a 
restrictive  force.  The  limits  are 
those  which  part  it  off,  so  that  you 
may  not  pass  them  without  trans- 
cursion  or  transgression. 

*'  Nature  now,  as  fertile  as  of  old,  hath  in 
her  effects  determinate  limUs  of  quantity." — 
Drayton. 

BoBE.    See  Penetbatb. 
BoxTND.    See  Bobdeb  and  Gib- 

GUMSCRIBE. 

BouNDABY.    See  Bobdeb. 

BouNDLEsa  Unbounded.  Un- 
limited.   Infinite. 

The  second  and  third  stand  in 
analogy  to  the  first  and  last.  The 
Unbounded  and  the  Unlimitbd  arc 
those  things  which  have  no  bounds 
or  limits  in  fact;  the  Boundless 
and  the  Infinite  (Lat.  it^nUus,  in, 
not,  and  finis,  an  end)  are  those  which 
have  none  in  nature  or  possibility  or 
our  conception  or  vision.  Neverthe- 
less, that  which  is  boundless  in  nature 
may  be  regarded  as  unbounded  in 
fact,  and  the  infinite  in  nature  as 
unlimited  in  fact  {in,  not,  and  limes,  a 
limit). 

"  Is  there  a  temple  of  the  Deity 
Except   earth,    sea,  and  air,  yon    asure 

pole; 
And  chief  his  holiest  shrine  the  virtuous 

soul? 
Where'er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can 

move. 
This  wide,  this  boundiess  universe  is  Jove." 
Lyttelton,  Cato*s  Sp^ch. 

*^  To  thee,  immortal  maid,  from  this  blessed 
hour, 
O'er   time    and    fame    I  give    unbottnded 

power. 
Thou  from  oblivion  shalt  the  hero  save, 
Shalt  raise,  revere,  immortalize  the  brave." 

Congreve. 

**  Some  of  them  told  us  that  the  power  of 
the  king  is  unlimited,  and  that  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  ia  at  his  disposal." — 
Cook's  Voyages, 


BOUNTEOUS. 
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BREAK. 


te  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  all, 

t€  goodness  is  the  author  and  mover 

all, 

ttf    wisdom    is    the    contriver    and 

tctor  of  all, 

ifinite  power  executes  all.** 

Sharp. 

iTTBOus.     Bountiful.     See 

ICENT. 

CB.      COUPLB. 

\rIlCB  (Ft.  hraSf  an  arm,  Lat. 
m)  is  to  bind  for  the  norpose 
ng  additional  Btreng^n.  To 
E  (Lat.  copulare)  is  to  bind  or 
any  way  for  the  purpose  of 

ever  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced," 
peare, 

s  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to 
her,  are  by  education,  custom,  and 
4int  din  of  their  party,  so  coupled  in 
ids  that  they  always  appear  there 
'*— Locke. 

CE.    Couple.    Pair. 

JB  (Lat.  par,  equal)  must  have 
imilarit^  of  nature,  which  is 
Lse  of  its  bein^  so  naturally, 
occasion  of  its  being  made  so. 
?LB  requires  the  same,  but  is 
romiscuous;  any  two  of  such 
constituting  a  couple,  if  thej 
ught  into  union;  while  pair 
lenotes  two  which  are  such 
e  one  is  the  complement  of 
ler:  a  couple  of  eggs,  but  a 
gloves.  Brace  {see  verb)  is 
those  things  in  which  it  is 
e  to  their  completeness  that 
ould  be  two  in  number.  It  is 
Lpplied  seriously  to  persons, 
edinical  term  among  sports- 

cing,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket, 
it,  and  was  pleased  merrily  and 
f  to  say  he  could  not  be  there  him- 
would  send  them  a  brace  of  bricks." 
Un-. 


plicable  to  things  as  well  as  persona. 
So  a  ''  paire  of  cards  "  for  a  pack. 

'*  There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd    long    married,   and    a  happy 


« 
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IS  on 
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any  couple  come  together  but  their 
>e  declared  in  the  newspaper  with 
each  party." — Johnson. 

m  pair  was  in  Old  English 
ricted  to  two  things,  but  was 
>le  to  many  of  equal  or  like 
e  term  pair  being  of  the  same 
I  as  the  present  peer,  but  ap- 


patr. 


Dryden,  Ovid. 


Bbaye.    See  Bold. 
Bbaye,  V,    See  Challenge. 
Bbawny.    See  Stout. 
Bbeaoh.  Break.  Gap.  Chasm. 

Breach  and  Break  are  connected. 
Break  is  used  for  any  cessation  of 
continuity,  breach  only  when  it  is  a 
disruption  caused  by  yiolence.  In 
decipnering  imperfect  manuscripts 
we  fre(^uently  come  upon  breaks. 
The  artillery  may  make  a  breach  in 
the  fortifications ;  or,  figuratively,  an 
untoward  circumstance  producing 
misunderstanding  may  make  a  breach 
in  an  old  friendship. 

*'  For  he  that  openeth  the  waters  but  a 
little,  knoweth  not  how  great  a  6reacA  they 
will  make  at  length." — Spelman. 

**  Considering  probably  how  much  Homer 
had  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers 
of  his  works,  Virgil,  by  his  will,  obliged  Tucca 
and  Varrus  to  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as 
fill  up  the  breaks  he  had  left  in  his  poem."-^ 
WalA 

Gap  (connected  with  gape)  is  the 
effect  of  discontinuity  regarded 
simply  in  itself,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  its  nature  or  its  cause,  which 
may  have  been  violence  or  not.  I 
see  a  gap  in  a  hedge.  The  gardener 
neglected  to  plant  young  slips  in 
that  part.  I  see  another.  It  has 
been  caused  by  the  inroads  of  cattle. 

^  Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which 
undoubtedly  some  changes  were  made  by 
time  ;  and  we  hear  little  more  of  them  (the 
Germans)  until  we  find  them  Christians,  and 
makers  of  written  laws." — Burke. 

A  Chasm  (Gr.  x^^^^)  ^^  ^  yawn- 
ing void  not  easily  filled,  and  leaving 
a  sense  of  this.  A  chasm  in  our 
enjoyments  is  a  lar^e  deduction 
which  leaves  a  sense  of  iiopeless  pri- 
vation. 

'*  The  whole  chasm  in  nature  fVom  a  plant 
to  a  man  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of 
creatures." — Addison. 

Break.    See  Breach. 
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Break.  Bend.  Teaii.  Burst. 
Crack.    Split. 

These  words  all  express  a  greater 
or  less  disruption  of  continuity ;  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  force 
employed,  and  the  substance  it  is 
employed  upon. 

To  !dreak  (Sax.  hreean)  implies  the 
entire  separation  of  parts  formerly 
continuous ;  the  degree  of  force  may 
be  great  or  very  slight,  as  in  the 
cases  of  a  thick  stick  or  a  piece  of 
gla«8. 

"  He  break  my  darts  or  hurt  my  power  I** 

Prior. 

The  particles  need  to  be  hard  and 
brittle.  When  they  are  soft,  tough, 
and  lentous,  they  can  only  be  Bent 
(Sax.  hrendan,  to  rend),  as  the  beast 
of  prey  rends  the  flesh  of  his  victim. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
force  which  in  breaking  is  moment- 
ary, in  rending  is  continuous. 

**  Lest  they  turn  again  and  rend  you." — 
BibU. 

When  the  particles  are  lentous  and 
pliant  without  being  tough,  no  such 
force  is  needed,  and  the  substance 
is  Torn  (Sax.  teran),  as  a  piece  of 
paper  is  torn.  Tear  has  a  peculiar 
sense  of  its  own,  in  which  it  signifles 
merely  violently  to  separate. 

"They  are  always  careful  to  join  the  small 
pieces  lengthwise,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  tear  the  cloth  in  any  direction  but  one." — 
Cook's  Voyages. 

To  Burst  (Sax.  heorstan,  herstan, 
hyrstan)  is  to  break  suddenly,  vio- 
lently, and  with  more  or  less  of  ex- 
plosion, as  the  result  of  a  force 
operating  outwards;  as  when  the 
steam  bursts  the  caldron,  or  the  giant 
bui*8ts  his  bonds.  Bursting  is  the 
final  point  of  excessive  tension,  the 
force  proceeding  from  an  intei'nal 
point. 

"Atoms  and  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  bursts  and  now  a  world." 

Pope, 

To  Crack  (Fr.  craqner)  and  to 
Split  (Danish  splitten)  denote  longi- 
tudinal or  transverse  forms  of 
partial  breakapje,  where  a  discon- 
tinuity is  produced,  not  extending 
through  the  whole  substancci  or  not 


so  complete  as  to  prodnce  separation 
of  parts.  Anything  more  thim  this  is 
breaking  open ;  the  difference  between 
cracki^W  BpUtting  beine  that 
the  operation  of  splitting  follows 
some  natural  or  pre-existent  cleavage 
of  the  material,  and  cracking  not 
To  crack  a  nut  is  not  to  break  it 
sufficiently  to  take  out  the  kernel ;  if 
the  nut  is  broken  into  two  or  more 
pieces  in  the  act,  this  is  over  and 
above  the  cracking. 

"  Well,  let  all  pass  and  trust  Him  who  nor 
cracks 
The  bruised  reed  nor  quenchetb  smoking 
flax."  Donne. 

**  With  soanding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 
Fell,  spUt^  and  lay  the  fuel  in  a  row." 

Dryden, 

Breaker.    See  Wave. 
Breed.  Engender.   Procreate. 

FROPAaATE. 

Breed  (A.  S.  hredan,  to  nourish  or 
cherish)  is  employed  in  a  general  way 
of  anything  which  tends  to  bring 
animals  into  life,  and  so  is  employed 
not  only  directly  of  the  procreation 
of  the  parents,  bnt  of  any  influence 
which  tends  to  develop  animal  life, 
and  even  of  the  keeping  of  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  their  progeny.  To 
Engender  (Fr.  engendrer,  Lat.  gig- 
nere,  to  beget)  is  to  beget;  to  Pro- 
create (procreare)  is  to  produce  off- 
spring after  the  manner  of  either 
parent.  The  term  is  not  a  familiar 
one.  To  Propagate  (Lat.  propagare, 
propaao,  a  layer)  is  used  of  plants 
as  well  as  of  animals,  and  means  to 
treat  for  the  purpose  of  extending  or 
multiplying  the  kind.  Breed  and 
engender  are  often  employed  meta- 
phorically, the  latter  almost  exclu- 
sively so,  in  the  sense  of  producing, 
as  to  breed  ill-feelinff,  to  engender 
strife,  and  the  like ;  '^ere  the  result 
is  seldom  or  never  favourable  or  de- 
sirable. Propagate  is,  in  like  manner, 
employed  in  the  sense  of  giving  cur- 
rency, as  to  propagate  doctrines,  a 
belief,  a  rumour,  and  the  like.  In 
their  secondaiy  applications  we  use 
the  term  breed  to  express  the  gradual 
development  of  effects  by  causes,  and 
engender  to  express  the  simple  re- 
lation of  the  one  to  the  other,  without 
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ence  to  immediate  or  deferred 
action.  In  this  sense  tlie  terms 
^nrely  moral,  not  physical  or  me- 
LcaL 

1  brief,  mast  it  not  follow  necessarily, 
the  earth,  which  is  the  mother  aiid 
r  of  men,  of  liring  creatnres  and  of  all 
,  shall  perish  and  be  wholly  extinct  T* 
kmdy  Plutarch, 

s  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days, 
have  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to 

larch, 
sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd 

ir  eyes 

xopa  that  sacred  pity  had  engendered.** 

Shakespeare, 

or  and  low-pitched  desires,  if  they  do 
X  with  those  other  heavenly  intentions 
raw  a  man  to  this  study,  it  is  justly 
)d  that  they  should  bring  forth  a  base- 
sne  of  divinity  ;  like  that  of  those  im- 
and  putrid  creatures  that  receive  a 
iglife  from  two  most  unlike  jTrocreanto, 
1  and  mud/' — Milton, 

i  (Pythagoras)  was  the  chief  propagator 

doctrine  amongst  the  Greeks  concern- 

ree  hypostases  in  the  Deity/' — Cud- 


XEDiNG.    See  Education. 
SEZB.    See  Wind. 

IBB.      See  SUBOBN. 

lEF.    See  Short. 

iGHT.  GlbaBw  Lucid.  Lu- 
7R  VnriD.  Splendid. 
iJANT.    Lustrous. 

these,  Briort  (Sax.  hryht,  with 

other  forms)  is  used  in  the 

«t  varietj  of    meanings,    sig- 

jg  shedding  light,  transmitting 

reflecting  light;  and  so  meta- 

sally  expresses  many  ideas  ana- 

I  to  the  several  properties  or 

I  of  light,  as  yiyid,  lucid,  cleyer, 

',  and  so  on.    But,  as  is  usual, 

jost  widely  generic  synonym  is 

ist  forcible.   So  brightness  may 

in  a  low  degree.    Almost  any 

which  is  not  dull  is  more  or 

ight. 

irerer,  this  was  only  a  transient  cloud ; 
sre  hid  bat  a  moment,  and  their  con- 
»a  blazed  out  with  greater  brightness 
IT  more  rigorous  influence,  some  time 
wa«  blown  over." — JBtirhe, 


Clear  (Lat.  clarru)  denotes  unob* 
8iructed  hrtaktness,  as  when  the  stars 
shine  clearly,  that  is,  without  clouds 
or  haze.  A  clear  style  of  speaking  is 
one  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  ob- 
scured by  anything  which  may  have 
that  tendency.  CK^ar  water  is  that 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
freely  and  unobstructedly.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  without  obstruction,  as  to 
stand  clear  of  anything,  that  is,  to 
keep  away  from  it. 

**  Then  shalt  thoa  see  clearly  to  take  out 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye."-^ 
Bible, 

Lucid  {lueidus,  luxy  light)  is  not 
used  in  a  physical  sense,  except  in 
poetry  or  poetical  expressions,  but 
of  speech  and  exposition,  which  are 
said  to  be  lucid,  that  is,  clear,  dis- 
tinct, intelligible,  and  in  the  phrase, 
lucid  intenral,  that  is,  serene  and 
undisturbed  by  insanity. 

**  Full  to  the  margin  flowed  the  lucid  wave." 
— Fawkes*  Theocritus. 

Luminous  (Lat.  lumen)  is  employed 
of  those  bodies  which  emit  light,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which 
merely  transmit  or  reflect  it.  As  used 
of  style,  luminous  is  an  adyance  upon 
lucid.  A  lucid  speech  is  one  of  clear- 
ness in  diction ;  a  luminous  speech  is 
one  which  is,  as  it  were,  lighted  up 
by  graces  and  illustrations  calculated 
to  ^ve  it  especial  clearness  and  effect 
besides. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  validity  of  his 
reasonings,  none  of  his  critics  has  refused 
him  the  praise  of  the  most  luminous  perspi- 
cuity."— -Stewart, 

YiviD  (Lat.  vividua,  from  vivere,  to 
liye)  is  shining  with  a  special,  and,  as  it 
were,  liying  brightness,  and  indicates 
the  profound  harmony  which  subsists 
between  life  and  light,  no  less  than 
between  darkness  and  death.  Meta- 
phorically, a  yivid  imagination  is  one 
which  inyests  readily  with  reality  and 
life.  As  illustrating  the  force  of 
yiyid,  we  may  observe  that  unpolished 
metals,  as  not  reflecting  light,  are 
said  to  be  "  dead."  Yivid  is  a  term 
of  relation  or  degree.  It  denotes 
energetic  conspicuousness  in  objects. 
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wliich,  under  other  circumstances, 
are  less  distinctly  visible  or  bright. 
A  vivid  li^ht  is  contrasted  with  an 
obscnre  ghmmer. 

^  A  variety  of  ideas  afford  us  no  notion  of 
succession,  unless  we  perceive  one  come  before 
the  other ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  their 
degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness  will  do  the 
job." — Search^  Light  of  Mature, 

Splendid  (Lat.  aplendere,  splen- 
didus)  denotes  the  combination  of 
grandeur  with  brightness,  as  a  splen- 
did sun  or  sunset,  a  splendid  cere- 
mony, a  splendid  orator. 

"  We  see  through  all  this  splendid  obscurity 
that  something  grand  is  approaching.  The 
several  shades  of  darkness  by  degrees  give 
way.  Day  comes  on  more  and  more,  till  at 
length  the  sun  rises  in  all  its  glory,  and  open- 
ing into  its  fullest  splendour^  surrounds  the 
earth  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other." — 
GUpin, 

Bbilliant  (Pr.  hriller,  to  shine) 
is  shining  with  a  sparkling  bright- 
ness. In  brilliancy  there  is  not  only 
^eat  inherent  or  reflected  light,  but 
the  Ught  shines  with  a  changeful  and 
varied  play.  So,  metaphorically,  bril- 
liant wit. 

"  There  is  an  appearance  of  brilliancy  in  the 
pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally  dazzles 
the  young." — Craig, 

LusTBOUS  {Justrare,  from  lux,  light) 
is  a  forcible  word  conveying  the 
notion  of  mingled  light  and  bright- 
ness. The  term  is  not  the  less  for- 
cible for  bein^  somewhat  antiquated, 
and  might  well  be  revived. 

"  For  the  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is, 
it  filleth  and  fixeth  the  better." — Bacon. 

Brilliant.    See  Bright. 
Brim.    Border.    Edge.    Mar- 
gin.   Brink.     Vergr     Kim. 

Brim  (A.  S.  hryrrvme,  bremme)  is  the 
uppermost  edge  of  any  vessel  or  hol- 
low space,  containing,  or  fitted  to 
contain,  fluid,  as  the  brim  of  a  cup 
or  a  river,  and  so  differs  from  Brink 
(Dan.  and  Sco.  brvnk,  declivity),  which 
mav  or  may  not  imply  a  space  filled 
with  fluid,  as  the  bnnK  of  the  goblet 
and  the  brink  of  the  grave  or  a  preci- 
pice. A  brink  is,  for  this  reason,  not 
necessarily  of  a  circular  form,  or  ap- 
proaching to  it,  which  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with   brim,  for  where  we 


speak  of  the  brim  of  a  river,  it  is 
rather  of  its  brink,  regarded  analo- 
gously to  the  brim  of  a  vessel,  and  so 
relatively  to  its  capacity  of  holding 
water.  It  would  seem  that  we  use 
the  word  brink  of  hollow  vessels  in 
relation  to  their  structure,  brim  to 
their  use.  The  brink  of  the  tankard 
is  decorated  with  flowers.  The  goblet 
is  filled  to  the  brim. 

'*  How  often  has  public  calamity  been 
arrested  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
energy  of  a  single  man  I" — Burke. 

So  characteristic  is  the  use  of  brim, 
as  associated  with  the  idea  of  fulness, 
that  Dryden  employs  the  verb  to 
brim,  meaning  to  fill : — 

'*  This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd. 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples 

bind, 
Then  bri/ns  his  ample  bowl." 

Border  (Fr.  hord  and  bardure), 
where  the  word  is  used  to  mean  more 
than  simply  edge,  is  a  finished  and 
extended  edge,  so  constituting  a  strip 
or  stripe.  It  is,  however,  extended 
inwards,  and  may  be  occupied,  so 
differing  from  Margin  (Lat.  margo), 
which  is  an  edge  extended  outwtuids 
and  unoccupied.  The  work  commonly 
finishes  with  the  border  and  before  the 
margin.  The  Edge  (A.  S.  ecg)  is  the 
sharp  termination  of  any  substance 
superficially,  as  the  edge  of  a  sword. 
The  BiiM  (A.  S.  rima,  reoma,  edge,  lip) 
is  an  unextended  brim,  as  the  brim  is 
an  extended  rim.  So  we  speak  of  the 
rim  of  a  cup,  or  the  brim,  when  we 
regard  it  as  extended  hj  the  thickness 
of  the  mateiial  of  wmch  it  is  com- 
posed ;  of  the  brim  of  a  hat,  as  bein^ 
more  than  an  edge  or  rim;  and  <n 
the  brim,  not  rim,  of  a  river,  as  being 
extended  into  the  fields  adjacent. 
Yerge  (Lat.  vergere,  to  tend)  is  the 
extreme  border  oi  anything,  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  termiruUion  to  an  ex- 
tended surface,  and  a  line  of  arrival 
to  one  who  has  traversed  it.  The 
idea  of  border  in  English  varies,  as  it 
represents  the  sense  of  the  French 
bord  or  bordure ;  in  the  former  it  is  an 
edge  or  confine,  in  the  latter  it  is  an 
edging,  an  expanded  or  artificial 
edge,  as  the  boixlers  of  an  ornamental 
garden,  or  a  piece  of  tapestry. 
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!y  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and 
the   hordsri  tit  their  garments.** — 

loald  hare  thought  it  superfluoas,  had 
easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to  have  in- 
ed  my  text,  or  crowded  my  margin 
iference  to  every  author  whose  senti- 
have  made  use  of.** — Paiey, 

10  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword." — 

:k  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior 
s 

le,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes." 

J'ope. 

ia   what    anatomists    call   the 
nseum. 

)   verge  of  the  king  in  this  respect 
for  twelve  miles   round  the    king's 
)f  residence." — Blackstone, 

!  and  margin  are,  in  some  sense, 
mL  The  verge  is  the  boundary 
limits  movement ;  the  margin 
e  space  whither  movement, 
^  or  work  does  not  extend, 
ippears  especiallj  in  the  secon- 
uses  of  the  words.  We  speak 
3  verge  of  possibility,  and  of 
g  a  margin  of  discretion. 

iNO.   Fetch.    Garry.  Bear. 
BY.    Transport. 

[KG  is  the  Saxon  hringan, 
B,  the  Saxon  fetiaUy  and  Carry 
i  Old  French  carier,  and  con- 
i  with  a  large  tribe  of  words,  as 
hariot,  cargo,  charge,  <&c. 
}  idea  common  to  these  three 
is  transportation  from  one 
to  another.  They  diflfer  in 
points  of  mode  and  direction 
en  transportation.  First,  as  to 
ode ;  briDg  is  used  in  more  than 
nsical  sense.  I  bring  a  basket, 
bring  good  or  bad  news.  Again, 
loes  not  necessitate  literal  trans- 
don.  I  fetch  a  loaf  from  the 
•g,  but  I  also  fetch  a  boy  who 
run  an  errand  for  my  friend, 
igain,  would  carry,  wnich,  like 
,  is  applicable  to  what  is  not 
lal,  as  to  carry  tidings,  be  em- 
1  physically  of  any  small  and 
t^A<  object.  I  carry  a  heavy  bac, 
!ven  an  umbrella,  but  I  snould 
flrry  a  pin  to  some  one  who 
)d  it  upstairs,  but  simply  take 


it.  Secondly,  as  to  direction.  Bring 
denotes  motion  towards,  carry  motion 
from,  and  fetch  motion,  first  from 
and  then  towards,  while  Conyby 
{convehere)  and  Transport  (trans- 
portare)j  refer  to  any  two  points.  To 
jBear  (Sax.  heran)  is  simply  to  have 
the  weight  of  something  upon  one- 
self, whether  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily placed.  It  does  not  necessarily 
imply  motion,  which  is  always  implied 
in  carry.  So,  Atlas  bore,  but  did  not 
carry,  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Convey  and  transport  both  imply, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  some  route 
or  destination  for  the  carriage,  and 
differ,  in  that  convey  applies  to  lighter 
objects,  even  to  things  not  substantial, 
as  to  convey  a  message.  While  trans- 
port denotes  matters  of  some  sub- 
stantial weight,  as  artillery,  merchan- 
dise, and  toe  like.  The  notion  of 
an  intermediate  space  between  two 
points  is  expressed  in  the  word  trans- 
port, the  notion  of  a  point  of  desti- 
nation in  convey. 

*'  What  appeared  to  me  wonderful  was  that 
none  of  the  ants  came  home  without  briihging 
something." — A  ddison, 

**  Those  early  wise  men  who  fetched  their 
philosophy  from  Egypt." —  Warburton, 

"  No  one  neglective  was 
Of  Hector's  safety ;  all  their  shields  they 

couched  about  him  close, 
Rais'd  him  from  earth,  and  giving  him  in 

their  kind  arms  repose 
From  off  the  labour,  carried  him  to  his 

rich  chariot, 
And  bore  him  mourning  towards  Troy." 

Chapman's  Homer, 

*'  His  lines  are  a  description  of  the  sun  in 
eclipse,  which  I  know  nothing  more  like  than 
a  brave  man  in  sorrow ;  who  bears  it  as  he 
should  do,  without  imploring  the  pity  of  his 
friends,  or  being  dejected  with  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies." — Tatler, 

**  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally  have 
betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out 
our  desires  in  that  form  whei*ein  they  are 
most  properly  conveyed" — Bishop  AtteHmry. 

"Their  canoe,  which  was  a  small  double 
one,  just  large  enough  to  transport  the  whole 
family  from  place  to  place,  lay  in  a  small 
creek  near  the  huts." — Cook's  Voyages, 

Brink.    See  Brim. 
Brisk.    See  Alertness. 
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Brittle.    Fragile.    Frail. 

Brittle  (Sax.  hryttan,  breotan,  to 
break)  is  easily  broken  from  the 
nature  of  the  texture,  as  glass.  Fra- 
gile, though  etymolo^cally  corre- 
spondent (being  the  Lat.  fraffUis, 
easily  broken,  from  frango,  to  break) 
is  more  widely  employed  of  things 
which  are  susceptible  of  injury  or 
destruction,  though  this  be  brought 
about  in  other  ways  than  literal 
breakage.  Anything  which  is  little 
calculated  to  bear  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  the  rough  touch,  is  fragile.  So 
the  body  of  man  may  well  be  called 
fragile,  though  not  brittle.  Frail, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  fragile, 
is  nevertheless  differently  appued. 
It  is  employed  of  the  susceptibility 
to  deterioration  of  beauty  or  moral 
purity.  The  flower,  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful, is  yet  frail ;  and  man's  virtue  at 
the  best  is  beset  with  frailties. 

**  For  Qo  man  takes  or  keeps  a  tow 
But  just  as  he  sees  others  do. 
Nor  are  they  obliged  to  be  so  brittle 
As  not  to  yield  ax^  bow  a  little." 

JIudibms, 

^  Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are 
tough  and  not  fragile,  and  in  the  breaking 
some  fragile  bodies  break  out  where  the  force 
is,  some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  pieces.  Of 
fragility  the  cause  is  an  impotency  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile 
than  metal." — Bacon. 

"How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that 
God,  who  has  the  tenderest  concern  for  all  His 
creatures,  and  who  is  infinitely  far  from  being 
subject  to  such  passions  and  Tariableness  as 
frail  men  are,  should  desire  to  be  imitated  by 
His  creatures  in  those  perfections  which  are 
the  foundation  of  His  own  unchangeable  hap- 
piness I" — Clarke. 

Broad.  Wide.   Large.   Thick. 

Broad  (A.  S.  hrdd),  though  used 
often  of  extension  laterally,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  wide,  is  also 
iised  of  that  which  is  extensive  every 
way,  as  the  "  broad  daylight,"  "  broad 
acres,"  or,  metaphoncaUy,  a  broad 
and  liberal  view,  a  broad  conversa- 
tion, meaning  such  as  assumes  too 
much  license. 

"  Whenever  she  (the  mole)  comes  up  into 
broad  day,  she  might  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken,  unless  she  were  thus  afl'ccted  by  a 


light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  immediately 
warning  her  to  bury  herself  in  her  proper 
element." — Spectator. 

'Wide  (A.  S.  wid)  denotes  either 
lateral  space,  or  extension  generally  ,- 
a  wide  road  is  an  iUustration  of  the 
latter,  a  wide  doorway  of  the  former. 
Metaphorically,  it  means  beside  the 
right  line  or  aim,  as  *'wide  of  the 
mark." 

^  We  passed  Selinos  and  the  palmy  land, 
And  widely  shun  the  Libyan  strand. 
Unsafe  for  secret  rocka  and  moving  •and.*' 

DrydefCs  VirgiL 

IiABaB  (Fr.  large)  is  broad  with  ^ 
stricter  reference  to  limits,  capacify, 
and  proportion,  and  is  theref<»re  less 
vasue  a  word  than  broad.  Byroad  and 
wide  describe^  morelj  superficial  ex- 
tent or  capacil7«  lai^  includes  alw 
that  of  scMiditj  and  capacity,  as  a 
large  man,  a  large  room. 

*•  Under  the  shelter  of  a  cavem'd  rock. 
The  largest  and  the  best,  the  pirate  band 
Seized   and  prepared  a  banquet    on   the 
strand."  WUhe. 

Thickness  (A.  S.  ihicce)  expresses 
solidity  irrespective  of  the  ideas  of 
length  and  breadth.  A  short  man, 
a  small  cheese,  a  narrow  plank,  may 
be  aU  of  them  thick. 

''Nor  can  a  thought  be  conceived  to  be  of 
such  a  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  as  to  be 
hewed  and  sliced  out  into  many  pieces,  all 
which  laid  together,  as  so  many  small  chips 
thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  entireness 
of  that  whole  thought.  — Cudworth. 

Broil.    See  Quarrel. 

Broker.    See  Factor. 

Bruise.  Squeeze.  Pouia>. 
Crush. 

To  Bruise  (Old  Pr.  bruiser.  Mod. 
Pr.  hriser)  is  to  injure  by  collision,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  superficial  continuity 
or  integrity  of  parts. 

''This  place  was  therefore  called  the 
Lovers'  Leap ;  and  whether  or  no  the  fright 
they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that 
could  push  them  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or 
the  bruises  which  they  often  received  in  their 
fall,  banished  all  the  tender  sentiments  of 
love,  and  gave  their  spirits  another  turn, 
those  who  had  taken  this  leap  were  observed 
never  to  relapse  into  that  passion." — SpectO' 
tor. 
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To  Pound  (A.  S.  puman,  to  bruise) 
is  to  bruise  repeatedlj  till  separation 
of  tbe  parts  takes  place ;  which,  when 
carried  to  the  extreme,  is  pulverisa- 
tion or  trituration. 

"Thou  art  a  sweet  dmg,  and  the  more 
thoa  art  pounded  the  more  precious." — Mid- 
dleton. 

To  Squeeze  (A.  S.  cwisan)  is  to  com- 
press a  body  so  that  it  is  acted  upon 
by  two  or  more  forces  from  without. 

**  Which  similitude  of  them  notwithstand- 
ing, thej  would  not  have  to  he  squeezed  or 
prosed  hard." —  Cudworth, 

To  Obush  (Fr.  Scrciaer)  is  to  squeeze 
in  a  violent  and  abrupt  manner,  so 
that  the  inte^ty  of  the  parts  is 
destroyed.  Injurious  violence  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  squeeze,  as  to 
squeeze  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

"Scaliger  (Ezercit.  186)  relates  that  in 
Gasoony,  his  country,  there  are  spiders  of 
that  virulency  that  if  a  man  treads  upon  them 
to  crush  them,  the  poison  will  pass  through 
the  very  soles  of  his  shoes." — Boyle, 

.  Bbutal.    See  Basbabous. 
Bbute.    See  Animal. 
Bud.    Spbout.    Shoot.     Geb- 

KIKATE. 

To  Bud  (Dan.  hot)  implies  the 
previous    existence    of    a   developed 

nit  or  tree.  It  is  to  put  forth  the 
young  protuberance,  which  is 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  leaves 
or  petals,  with  the  rudiments  of 
flowers. 

''Let  him  (the  teacher)  with  a  discreet 
and  gentle  hand  nip  or  prune  the  irregular 
shootSf  let  him  guard  and  encourage  the 
ieoder  buddings  of  the  understanding  till  they 
be  raised  to  a  blossom,  and  let  him  kindly 
cherish  the  younger  fruits." —  Watts. 

To  Spbout  (A.  S.  apreotaUf  sprytauy 
tpn/ttan)  is  to  come  forth  in  growth 
generally,  and  does  not  presuppose 
a  developed  plant,  inasmuch  as  the 
term  is  applicable  to  the  first  burst- 
ing and  growth  of  the  seed.  As  bud 
represents  the  ordinary  pushing  forth 
oT  the  nascent  leaves  or  flowers,  so 
sprout  is  commonly  used  of  their 
unexpected  growth,  as  in  parts  where 
they  were  not  looked  for,  or  after 
certain  apparently  unfavourable  cir- 


cumstances, as  when  the  plant  having 
become  sickly  or  apparently  dead, 
sprouts  forth  afresh,  or  after  the  ope- 
ration of  pruning. 

**Thus  the  heartiest  gratitude,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  proper  place  concerning  the 
purest  love,  though  bearing  the  fragrantest 
flowers,  sprouts  originally  from  the  earthy 
principle  of  self-interest.  — Searchy  Light  of 
Nature. 

To  Shoot  (A.  S.  sceotan,  scotiafi)  is 
to  make  marked  and  rapid  progress 
in  growth,  and  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  plant,  or  to  any  part  of  it 
which  is  above  gi-ound. 

"  In  a  third  sort,  the  seed  of  the  word  takes 
deeper  hold,  and  makes  very  strong  and 
promising  shoots ;  but  thorns  and  bad  weeds, 
the  earlier  possessors  of  the  tield,  rise  up  and 
choke  it." — Seeker, 

To  Gebhinate  (Lat.  germen)  is 
applied  to  the  commencement  of  the 
growth,  the  first  sprouting  of  the 
young  plant  from  the  seed. 

"  And  for  the  security  of  such  species  as  are 
produced  only  by  seed,  it  hath  endued  all 
seed  with  a  lasting  vitality,  that  so  if  by 
reason  of  excessive  cold  or  drought,  or  any 
other  accident,  it  happen  not  to  germinate  the 
first  year,  it  will  continue  its  fecundity,  I  do 
not  say  two  or  three,  nor  six  or  seven,  but 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years." — Ray, 

Buffoon.    Wit. 

The  Wit  (A.  S.  vntt,  wit,  gewitt, 
knowledge),  as  the  name  is  at  present 
employed,  denotes  not  a  person  of 
talent  and  learning,  as  the  "  Wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,"  but  one  who,  in 
social  conversation,  shows  a  combina- 
tion of  ingenuity  and  humour.  In 
the  Buffoon  (Ft.  hovffon.  It.  huffare, 
to  puff,  sport)  there  is  little  inge- 
nuity, and  may  be  no  humour.  He 
amuses  by  means  which  are  external, 
antics,  ^imaces  (as  puffing  out  of 
his  cheeks,  according  to  his  etymo- 
logy), postm'es,  and  mimicry.  He  is 
an  artificial  fool ;  and  while  the  wit  is 
essentially  a  master  of  common  sense, 
the  buffoon  produces  his  effects  by 
violating  it.  Men  laugh  toUh  the 
wit  and  at  the  buffoon. 

**The  first  are  those  buffoons  that  have  a 
talent  of  mimicking  the  speech  and  behaviour 
of  other  persons,  and  turning  all  their  patrons, 
friends,  and  acquaintance  into  ridicule."— 
Toiler, 
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The  wit,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  possessor  of  wit,  for  re- 
marks on  which  866  BUBLBSQUE. 

Buhd.      Constbuot.      Eeect. 
Fabricate. 

Of  these  to  Build  (A.  S.  h\jldMr^  is 
the  most  comprehensive.  In  the  Old 
Swedish  huli  is  a  habitation ;  the  Old 
Enfi;lish  lorm  is  hrfHe,  It  implies 
both  C0N8TEUCTION  {p(yMiwere,  to 
lay  together)  and  Erection  {eri^ere, 
to  raise  vertically).  To  build  is  to 
put  together  after  the  manner  of  a 
house,  hence  it  implies  cai'eful  collo- 
cation of  parts,  a  raising  of  the  work 
upwards,  and  some  degree  at  least  of 
size.  The  violin  is  constructed,  the 
organ  is  built.  Construction  may  be 
no  more  than  a  careful  putting  to- 
gether with  skill  and  care,  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  shape,  and  may 
be  a  horizontal  work.  To  Erect  is 
no  more  than  to  set  up  on  end,  as  the 
most  elaborate  cathedral  and  the 
simplest  flagstaff.  To  Fabricate 
ifaheTt  an  axtificer)  more  nearly  re- 
sembles construct,  but  differs  from 
it  as  foUows.  Construct  implies  an 
organization  or  intercollocation  of 
parts,  while  fabricate  allows  of  their 
being  uncollocated,  as  to  fabricate 
woollen  stuffs.  It  also  admits  more 
largely  the  idea  of  invention  or  de- 
sign. A  man  constructs  a  bridge  if 
he  only  puts  it  together  as  a  stone- 
mason. To  fabricate  it  would  imply 
that  he  was  his  own  architect  as  well. 
Hence,  the  inventive  element  in  the 
word  having  gained  prominence,  to 
fabricate  is  sometimes  used  for  to 
forge,  that  is,  to  put  together  fic- 
titiously, yet  with  a  pretence  of 
authenticity.  The  tenu  fabricate  in- 
volves the  idea  of  skill,  art,  manufac- 
ture, and  labour. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  buiiding  of  our  Zion 
rises  no  faster  because  our  tongues  are  divided. 
Happy  were  the  Church  of  God  if  we  all  spake 
but  one  language.  Whiles  we  difter  we  can 
buiid  nothing  but  Babel.  Difference  of 
tongues  caused  their  Babel  to  cease,  it  builds 
ours." — Bishop  HalL 

"  The  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  the 
fear  of  doing  something,  and  the  fear  of  under- 
taking much,  sinks  the  historian  to  a  gcnea- 
logiBt,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  of  the 


weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  am- 
structor  of  dials." — Rambler. 

**  Now  there  is  no  building  of  pillars,  no 
erecting  of  arches,  no  blazing  of  arms  that 
doth  more  set  forth  a  man's  name  than  doth 
the  increase  of  children." —  Wiison^s  Art  of 
Rhetoric. 

"  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new 
government  is  enough  to  fill  us  with  disgust 
and  horror.** — Burke. 

BUILDEB.      ArCHITEOT.     MaSOK. 

A  Builder  {see  Build),  as  these 
terms  are  now  employed,  is  a  pjerson 
who  in  any  way  causes  the  building 
of  houses,  whether  by  manual  labour, 
or  the  investment  or  expenditure  of 
capitid.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
he  may  not  be  such  by  profession. 
Commonly  the  builder  holas  an  inter- 
mediate rank  between  the  Archi- 
tect (Gt.  apxiriicrtav^  chief  artificer), 
who  has  to  do  only  with  the  designs, 
and  the  Mason  (Fr.  wiapon),  who  lias 
to  do  only  with  the  labour. 

BuiLDiNO.    See  Edifice. 

Bulk.  Sizb.  Magnitude. 
Greatness. 

Bulk  (Iceland.  huQca,  to  swell)  de- 
notes material  magnitude,  or  "^g^ub- 
stance  of  a  in«wg,jLnS8g§c^Te"oipro- 
portion,  symmetry,  or  iUQy£Eutg.else. 

**  That  which  is  devoid  of  bulk  and  magm^ 
iude  is  likewise  devoi^  of  local  naotion.**— 
Cudworth.  ""^       ^ 

Size  is  abbreviated  from  assize 
(Old  Fr.  assise,  an  assembly  of  jud^ 
and  their  decree).  In  addition  to  its 
abstract  sense  of  magnitude,  as  the 
size  of  a  tree,  it  has  a  relative  and 
conventional  force,  by  which  it  denotes 
classification  of  magnitudes,  as  an 
anchor  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
size.  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves  a  size 
larger. 

"  He  found  here  some  cockles  of  so  enor- 
mous a  size  that  one  of  them  was  more 
than  two  men  could  eat ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  shell-fish.** — Cook's  Voyages. 

Magnitude  is  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  the  English  Greatness.  Mag- 
nitude, however,  differs  from  size  in 
presupposing  some  amount  of  great- 
ness. So  we  might  speak  of  the  size 
but  not  of  the  magnitude  of  a  minute 
insect.    Magnitude  and  greatness  are 
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superficial   extent,    as 
nd  to  number,  as  size  is 
might  say,  "  Ten  is  a 
ber,    or   a   number   of 
nitude,  than   two,*'    "a 
st  or  second  magnitude." 
;  to  number  what  size  is 
nd  is  capable  of  illative 
nal    application;    as    a 
Dtiall  or  less  magnitude, 
not  saj  of  smau  great- 
ly find  in  the  ambitious  man 
parts  in  some  measure  pro- 
magnitude  of  his  designs/' — 

s  is  a  positive  term,  de- 
resence  of  size,  number, 
ity,   and  the  like  in   a 

ir  greatness  will  appear 
ispicuous,  when  great  things 

tful,  prosperous  of  adverse, 
e."  Milton, 

Massive. 

r  {see  Bulk)  exhibits  size 
x)rtion.  The  Massive 
exhibits  size  combined 
3tne88  of  mateiial,  not 
•oportion.  A  big  port- 
mply  bulky;  the  columns 
L  cathedral  are  massive, 
it  value  of  the  material, 
I  or  artistic,  is  implied 
3ne  in  bulky.  The  former 
^e.     The  latter  a  term  of 

le  best  measure  of  the  altered 
in  a  few  years,  because  its 
ne,  and  its  quantity  alters 
wheat  or  any  other  grain 
ttead  of  money,  because  of  its 
0  quick  change  of  its  quality.** 

m  military  sword  is  a  heavy 
." — Bi&hop  Ilorsley. 

Load.    Weight. 

A.  S.  hyrhderit  from  the 
o  bear)  is  something  to 
ad  always  in  a  certain 
i  for  a  certain  purpose, 
ransported  to  some  des- 
i  is  imposed  upon  living 
The  Load  (A.  S.  Mad)  is 


a  certain  quantity  of  material  im- 
posed upon  man,  beast,  or  carriage. 
We  speak  of  the  load,  not  the  burden, 
of  a  waggon,  the  load  or  burden 
of  a  beast,  but  more  commonly  the 
burden  of  a  man;  yet  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  a  man  may  be 
called  a  load  or  a  burden ;  the  former 
when  regarded  as  something  which 
he  is  charged  with  to  transport  with 
responsibmty,  the  latter  as  something 
laid  heavily  upon  his  shoulders. 
Weight  (A.  S.  iviht,  gewiht)  refers 
simply  to  the  pressure  of  gravitation. 
It  is  used  in  tne  concrete,  as  a  certain 
weight,  and  in  the  abstract,  the 
weight  of  a  thing,  or  a  thing  of 
great  weight.  In  this  way  it  is  used 
relatively  to  a  standard  or  degree  of 
weight ;  and  we  might  speak  of  the 
weight  of  a  burden  or  a  load  as  being 
great  or  even  slight. 

*^  He  had  built  at  his  own  expense,  to  pro- 
secute them,  a  strong  handsome  ship  which 
was  named  the  Bark  Ralegh,  of  two  hundred 
tons  burden.** —  0idg*8  Life  of  Ralegh, 

Burdensome.  Heayy.  Weighty. 
Ponderous. 

Burdensome  {see  Burden)  de- 
notes that  which  is  difficult,  and  also 
that  which  is  irksome  to  carry.  A 
thing  of  slight  specific  gravity  may 
be  burdensome  if  we  wish  to  oe  rid 
of  it.  The  term  burdensome  is  as 
often,  if  not  oftener,  employed  in  a 
secondary  or  metaphorical,  as  in  the 
primary  and  literal  sense. 

''As  exercise  becomes  tedious  and  painful 
when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of 
health ;  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy  and 
burdensome  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it 
only  for  our  improvement  in  virtue." — 
Tatter. 

Heavy  (connected  with  heave)  is 
that  which  is  relatively  or  personally 
weighty  («ce  Weight  under  Burden), 
as  weighty  is  that  which  is  in  itself 
hard  te  lift.  So  a  thing  may  be 
heavy  for  a  child  to  carry  which  may 
not  be  weighty  in  itsell  The  term 
heavy  is  used  in  the  abstract  sense  of 
possessing  weight,  irrespectively  of 
the  amount  of  it,  which  appears  in 
expressions  involving  comparison  or 
degree,  as  this  is  not  so  heavy  as  the 
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other ;  how  heavy  is  it  ?  where  none 
of  the  others  conld  be  used. 

"  Though  philosophy  teaches  that  no  element 
is  heaxsy  in  its  own  place,  yet  experience  shows 
that  out  of  its  own  place  it  proves  exceed- 
ingly burdensome.** — South. 

Ponderous  (Lat.  pondtts,  a  weight) 
denotes  rather  what  manifests  or 
gives  the  appearance  of  being  heavy 
to  carry,  whether  we  have  anything 
to  do  with  carrying  it  or  not.  The 
ponderous  volume  almost  deters  us 
by  its  very  appearance  from  taking 
it  up.  When  we  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  elephant  we  remark 
upon  his  ponderous  bulk.  Like  bur- 
densome, weighty  is  more  commonly 
used  in  the  secondary  than  in  the 
litei*al  sense.  A.s  the  burdensome  is 
annoying  to  bear,  so  weighty  is  a 
term  expressive  of  combined  import- 
ance and  difficulty,  as  "  weighty  cares 
of  office,"  "  weighty  considerations." 
Ponderous,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
used  but  in  a  material  and  generally 
in  a  somewhat  unfavourable  sense. 

"  The  cares  of  empire  are  great,  and  the 
burden  which  lies  upon  the  shoulders  of 
princes  very  weighty.** — Bishop  Atterbury. 

"  Vanbrugh,  with  his  ponderous  and  un- 
meaning masses,  overwhelmed  architecture  in 
mere  masonry." —  Walpole. 

Burial.  Interment.  Sepul- 
ture.    Intombment. 

Burial  (A.  S.  byrigan,  hyrgean, 
hyrigean^  to  bury)  is  simply  to  cover 
one  thing  over  with  othei*s,  so  as  to 
conceal  it  from  view,  as  to  bury  one's 
face  in  one's  hands.  As  used  in  the 
above  connection,  the  burial  of  a  body 
is  the  laying  it  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
earth  to  conceal  it  from  view.  We 
even  speak  of  burial  at  sea.  The  two 
applications  occur  in  the  following : — 

"  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present  war 
had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  un- 
inhabited monuments,  which  had  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  persons  whose  bodies  were 
perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean." — Spectator, 

Interment  {in  and  terras  the 
earth)  is  a  somewhat  politer  word 
for  the  same  thing,  meaning  any 
formal  ceremonial  or  decent  placing 
of  the  body  underground.  We  might 
say, "  buried  like  a  dog,"  but  we  should 


be  more  likely  to  say, "  revepently  and 
even  sumptnously  interred.** 

*' Cromwell's  hearse  was  magnificent,  the 
idol  crowned,  and  (not  to  mention  all  other 
ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  royal  tii- 
terments,  and  therefore  by  no  means  could  be 
omitted  here)  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators 
made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the 
spectacle  itself." — Cowley, 

Interment  involves  the  earth  or  soil, 
not  so  burial. 

Sepulture  (Lat.  nqntUwu,  from 
aepelire,  to  bmy)  points  rather  to  the 
mode  of  bunal,  and  to  the  rites 
connected  with  it,  as  to  have  the 
"privilege  of  sepulture."  a  place  of 
"  royal  sepulture,"  and  the  like. 

"  The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe. 
Let  these  large  gifts  procure  an   urn  at 

least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest." 

Pope. 

Intombment,  as  its  name  expresses, 
is  the  burying  or  interring  in  a  tomb 
(Fr.  tomhe,  Late  Lat.  turma).  In  its 
secondary  sense  it  is  a  metaphor  for 
placing  or  lying  in  obHvion. 

Burlesque.  Parody.  Satirb. 
Travesty.  Caricature.  Sarcasm. 
Comedy,   Irony.    Humour.    Wit. 

These  are  only  remotely  synonym- 
ous. Nevertheless  they  are  nere 
given  as  such,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  one  which  has  not  the  qualities 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  r^t. 

Burlesque  (Pr.  hwrlesque.  It,  hwr- 
tare,  to  ridicule)  is  a  sort  of  humour. 
It  draws  its  amusements  from  incon- 
gruous representation  of  character, 
and  placing  persons  in  situations 
not  proper  to  their  actual  positions 
and  circumstances  in  society.  Ad- 
dison has  said  that  "  Burlesque  is  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  represents  mean 
persons  in  the  accoutrements  of 
heroes,  the  other  describes  great 
persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the 
basest  among  the  people."  Parody 
(Gr.  irap<adia  from  naph,  besides,  and 
(fdrj,  a  song),  unlike  burlesque,  is  a 
matter  of  words  only,  and  does  not 
extend  to  acts  or  representations  dra- 
matical. It  is  the  numorous  adapta- 
tion, by  alterations  here  and  there  of 
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an  author's  words,  to  a  subject  very 
different  from  the  original. 

**^  From  some  fragments  of  the  Silli,  written 
by  Tlmon,  we  may  find  that  they  were  satiric 
poems  fbll  of  parodies,  that  is,  of  rerses 
patched  up  from  great  poets,  and  tamed  into 
aaother  sense  than  their  author  intended 
them." — DrydefCs  JuvenaL 

Tbavbstt  (Pr.  trtwesHr,  Lat.  trans- 
ffestire)  is  analogous  to  such  disguise 
by  dress  as  shaU  render  absurd.  Tra- 
Testy  differs  from  parody  in  that 
parody  speaks  the  meaning  put  upon 
the  words  by  the  parodist.  Travesty 
makes  a  thing  distort  and  misrepre- 
sent iMf. 

**  Old  naturalism,  thus  travestied  in  the  garh 
of  new  religion,  his  lordship  bestows  as  his 
last  and  most  precious  legacy  on  his  own  dear 
country." —  Warburton, 

It  is  the  earieaiwe  of  literature ;  for 
Cabicatxtbb  (It«  earicaiura)  is  an 
overcharged  representation,  in  which, 
while  the  general  likeness  is  preserved 
sufficiently  to  bespeak  the  original, 
certain  peculiarities  are  developed 
and  drawn  in  an  exaggerated  man- 
ner. 

'^Prom  all  these  hands  we  have  such 
drafts  of  mankind  as  are  represented  in 
those  burlesque  pictures  which  the  Italians 
call  carioaturaSy  where  the  art  consists  in 
preserring,  amidst  distorted  proportions,  and 
aggravated  features,  some  distinguishing  like- 
ness of  the  person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  transform  the  most  agreeable  beauty  into 
the  most  odious  monster.  — Spectator. 

CoMBDT  (Gr.  K^fu^ia)  is  a  kind  of 
dramatic  composition  and  represent- 
ation of  the  light  and  amusing  inci- 
dents or  accidents  of  common  Hf  e. 

'^  Whenever  Aristotle  speaks  of  oomedyy 
we  must  remember  that  he  speaks  of  the  old 
or  middle  ootnedi/ ;  which  was  no  other  than 
what  we  should  call  farce;  and  to  which 
his  definition  of  comedy  was  adapted,  filfiria-is 
^c»\OT4pw,  that  is,  as  he  explains  him- 
self an  imitation  of  ridiculous  characters. "-~ 
Twinin^s  Aristotle^  Poetics. 

Ibokt  (Gr.  fipavfia  )  is  a  mode  of 
censuring  by  contraries.  It  ridicules 
by  pretending  to  admire,  and  con- 
deBUiB  by  feigned  approval.  The 
modem  term  irony  has  widely  de- 
parted from  the  original  ureek 
€c^M»vfia,  which  was  a  term  of  the 
8ocratic  philosophy,  and  meant    an 


understatement  of  truth.  The  original 
force,  however,  is  still  perceptible  in 
the  f  oUowing : — 

'*  There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many 
pleasant  ironies,  that  things  which  deserve 
the  severest  language  are  made  ridiculous  in- 
stead of  odious ;  and  you  see  everything  in 
the  most  good-natured  aspect  it  can  bear.  — 
Ouardian. 

Satire  (Lat.  satira),  on  the  other 
hand,  sets  to  work  in  no  indirect 
fashion,  but  is  a  clever,  lively,  and 
sustained  description  of  the  cha- 
racter and  acts  of  persons.  It  fal- 
sifies its  character  and  transgresses 
its  proper  limits  when  it  is  anything 
more  than  subservient  to  the  exposure 
of  what  is  defective,  blamewortny,  or 
vicious  in  public  administration  and 
conduct,  or  in  personal  morals. 

**  Libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined 
together  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar ;  though 
the  satirist  and  libeller  differ  as  much  as  the 
libeller  and  murderer.  In  the  consideration 
of  human  life,  the  satirist  never  falls  upon 
persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and  the 
libeller  upon  none  but  who  are  conspicuously 
commendable." —  Tatler. 

Sabcasm  (Gr.  a-apKa(rp6t,  trdp^,  flesh, 
a  biting  of  the  flesh)  is  that  kind  of 
personal  allusion  which  is  vented  by 
indignation  or  spite.  It  represents 
the  more  virulent  aspect  01  satire, 
and  is  barely  justifiable  when 
grounded  on  moral  indignation ;  not 
at  all  when  it  issues  from  personal 
bitterness  or  ill-will. 

"  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  &c.,  i.e.,  disputed 
sarcastically  and  contumeliously  against  it, 
that  certainly  there  was  no  such  matter."— 
Hammond. 

Sarcasm  is  the  contemptuous  and  de- 
risive expression  of  uncongeniality 
with  the  character,  conduct,  beUei, 
principles,  or  statements  of  another. 
Humour  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
that  species  of  wit — if  it  be  allowed  to 
be  wit  at  all,  which  is  a  vexed  ques- 
tion— which  proceeds  from  the  humour 
of  a  person,  and  may,  to  some  extent, 
as  wit  does  not,  display  itself  in  ac^ 
tions  as  well  as  words.  Wit  (Sax. 
wU,  geuntt)  may  consist  in  a  single 
brilliant  thought;  but  humour  is  con- 
tinuous and  runs  in  a  vein.  It  is  an 
equable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit,  en- 
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livening  and  amusing  without  being 
of  necessity  brilliant.  The  essence 
of  wit,  in  tne  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  consists  in  the  read^  and 
telling  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of 
things.  It  comes  bj  nature,  as  wis- 
dom comes  by  reflection  and  experi- 
ence, and  learning  bj  study  and 
labour.  Swift  drew  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humour, 
when  he  said  that  humour  was  "  a 
talent  not  confined  to  men  of  wit  or 
learning,  for  we  observe  it  sometimes 
among  common  servants,  and  the 
meanest  of  the  people."  It  may  be 
that  wit  excites  a  lively  feeling  of 
surprise  and  gratification,  but  not  a 
smue  or  a  laugh ;  this  is  always  im- 
plied in  humour. 

**  Wit,**  says  Locke,  "lies  most  in  the 
assemblage  of  ideas,  and  in  putting  those 
together  with  quickness  and  variety  wherein 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congrnity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and 
agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy." 

In  short,  humour  seems  to  lie  rather 
in  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of 
amusing  incongruity  or  contrast, 
wit  in  that  of  brilliant  association 
and  comparison,  which,  however,  will 
often  include  contrast.  Goldsmith 
has  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
on  the  diflference.     He  says — 

"  Wit  raises  human  nature  above  its  level, 
humour  acts  a  contrary  part,  and  equally 
depresses  it.  To  expect  exalted  humour  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms." 

Burning.  Ardent.  Fiery, 
Hot.    Scorching. 

Hot  (A.  S.  hdt)  denotes  simply 
having  heat  in  the  physical  or  any 
analogous  sense  of  the  term  heat. 

"  Moderation  may  become  a  fault.  To  be 
but  warm  when  God  commands  us  to  be  hot 
is  sinful." — Feltham. 

Burning  (A.  S.  hecyman,  with  many 
other  kindred  forms)  denotes  exhibit- 
ing heat,  or  in  any  way  or  degi'ee 
affecting  by  heat.  When  used 
morally,  hot  is  applied  to  the 
passions,  burning  to  the  more  active 
desires ;  the  idea  of  burning  being  the 
continuous  feeling  or  transmission  of 
heat  in  a  livelv  manner.  Fire  is  hot, 
but  the  flame  bums.     So,  "  a  burning 


sense  of  shame,"  "  a  burning  indigna- 
tion," but,  "  hot  anger." 

"  Cowley,  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his 
mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
power  of  producing  love  in  him,  considers  them 
as  frumtny-glasses  made  of  ice." — Spectator. 

Ardent  (Lat.  ardere,  to  bum)  is 
the  Latin  equivalent  to  the  English 
burning,  but  is  not  so  strong  a  term, 
and  is  applied  to  inclinations  as  well 
as  desires,  as  an  ardent  hope  or  am- 
bition, ardent  zeal.  Ardent  is,  unlike 
the  others,  not  used  except  poetically 
in  any  primary  or  physical  sense. 

"  There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  family, 
but  of  an  ardent  melancholy  temper,  who 
had  served  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
the  station  of  lieutenant." — Hume, 

FiERT  is  showing  itself  like  fire^ 
that  is,  tending  to  project  itself  upon 
others.  Fiery  wrath  is  that  which 
would  consume  or  injure  others  if  it 
could.  **  Fiery  indignation  "  is  that 
which  would  "  devour  the  adver- 
saries." It  is  not  steadv  and  con- 
suming  so  much  aa  fitful  and  flash- 
ing. 

"  Legions  of  loves  with  little  wings  did  fly, 
Darting  their  deadly  arrows  fiery  bright." 

Spenser. 

Scorching  (Fr.  eeorcer,  Lat.  cortex, 
the  bark)  denotes  a  heat  which  affects 
the  surface  injuriously  or  painfully. 
Scorching  passions  would  denote  not 
so  much  their  mere  heat,  as  the  way 
in  which  they  redounded  to  the  re- 
morse of  those  subject  to  them. 

'*Some  of  the  pieces  which  were  then 
brought  from  its  repositories  appeared  to 
have  been  scorched  with  the  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  the  town  honse  soon  after  the  bank 
was  established." — Adam  Smith, 

Burst.    See  Break. 

Business.  See  Affair,  Em- 
ployment, and  Profession. 

Bustle.    See  Hurry. 

Busy.    Active.    Officious. 

Busy  (A.  S.  hysig)  means  no  more 
than  actively  employed,  except  in  the 
unfavourable  sense  of  fond  of  unduly 
employing  oneself  with  the  con- 
cerns of  others  from  curiosity  or  in- 
quisitiveness.  A  person  of  inactiye 
nabits    may    occasionally    be    suffi- 
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cientlj  interested  in  anything  to  be 
busy.  To  be  busy,  whether  nabitu- 
ally  or  not,  is  to  be  carefully,  sedu- 
loosly,  and  absorbingly  engaged  in 
a  work. 

"Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  lusieat  from   conch  to 
coach."  Miiton, 

Active  (Pr.  aettf,  Lat.  agere,  actus, 
to  do)  is  having  a  tendency  to  em- 
ployment and  a  dislike  of  remaining 
idleu  Such  a  disposition,  if  not  weU 
employed,  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  into 
mischief.  To  oe  active  implies  more 
energy,  to  be  busy  more  attention. 
The  active  man  distributes  his 
thoughts,  the  busy  man  concentrates 
them.  The  former  is  ready  for  any 
employment,  the  latter  dedicates  him- 
self to  one  in  particular. 

^  The  soul,  being  an  active  nature,  is  always 
propending  to  the  exercise  of  one  faculty  or 
another." —  QlanciU. 

Officious  (Lat.  officiwn,  office, 
duty)  is  that  aspect  of  the  quality  of 
the  bucnr  man  in  the  affairs  of  others 
which  leads  him  to  the  superfluous 
taking  upon  himself  to  advise  or  to 
assist  them. 

'^The  miserable  Rachel  now  too  late  dis- 
covered the  fatal  consequences  of  interfering 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  heartily  re- 
proached herself  for  her  officiousness  in  aggra- 
vating his  jealousy." — Observer. 

But.    See  However. 
Butchery.    See  Massacre. 
Butt.    Mark. 

The  man  who  is  a  Butt  (Pr.  htU, 
butt,  aim)  is  a  Mark  (Fr.  marqiie)^ 
but  the  man  who  is  a  mark  is  not 
necessarily  a  butt.  The  word  butt  is 
a  metaphor,  indicating  a  mark  for  the 
shafts  of  satire  or  ridicule  of  the  most 
contemptuous  nature.  A  man  may 
be  a  mark  of  envy,  but  he  is  only  a 
butt  for  ridicule. 

^  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are 
pelt«d  by  men,  women,  and  children,  by 
friends  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  stand  as  butts 
m  oonTersation." — Addison. 

Both  terms  are  taken  from  archery, 
the  butt  being  the  barrel,  whose 
bung  served  for  the  central  mark 
for  aim. 


*^  Ben.  I  aimed  so  near  when  I  supposed  you 
loved. 
Horn.   A  right  good  mor^-man  I  and  she's 
fair  I  love."  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Buy,    Purchase. 

To  Buy  (A.  S.  hycgan,  hygan)  and 
to  Purchase  (Fr.  powchasser,  to  de- 
sire and  seek  to  obtain)  are  much  the 
same,  except  that  buy,  being  the  simple 
Saxon  term,  is  appbed  to  all  kinds  of 
objects ;  purchase  has  a  somewhat  more 
polite  air,  and,  with  buy,  is  applicable 
to  articles  of  taste  and  value.  We 
buy  vegetables  and  purchase  jewel- 
lery. Again,  to  buy  is  specifically 
to  give  money;  to  purchase  being 
used  more  often  than  buy  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  extends  to  the  giving 
or  parting  with  anythiug  to  procure 
something  else,  as  to  "purchase 
money  at  the  cost  of  reputation." 
The  term  buy  wears  an  unfavourable 
air  when  it  is  employed  of  the  pro- 
curing by  money  what  might  better 
be  the  reward  of  merit. 

"The  law  presumes  that  he  who  buys  an 
office  will  by  bribery,  extortion,  or  other  un- 
lawful means,  make  his  purchase  good,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  the  public." — Black- 
stone. 

Byeword.    See  Proverb. 


c. 


Cabal.  Conspiracy.  Combi- 
nation.   Plot.    Faction. 

Cabal  (Fr.  cahale)  is  from  the 
Hebrew  kdbala,  a  mystic  tradition 
which  it  was  pretended  had  come 
down  from  Moses  along  with  the 
Jewish  law ;  hence  the  term  was  ap- 
plied to  any  association  which  had 
a  pretended  secret.  The  idea  of  a 
cabal  is  that  of  a  party  or  faction 
confined  to  a  few,  and  plotting  in 
secret  for  their  own  interests.  The 
object  of  a  cabal  is  to  affect  public 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  intriguing 
party,  and  so,  although  the  plan  is 
secret,  the  means  employed  may  be 
sometimes  secret,  sometimes  open,  as 
clamour.  It  carries  a  political  or 
quasi-political  air,  true  to  its  origin— 
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the  ministry  of  diaries  11.,  Clifford, 
Aslilej,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  the  initials  of  whose 
names  comprise  the  word,  and  to 
whom  it  was  first  applied. 

'*  Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 
CahcUling  still  against  it  with  the  great, 
Maliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown 
By  standing  up  and  piilling  others  down." 

Dryden, 

A  OoNSPiBACT  (Lat.  conmiraHo, 
which,  unlike  conspiracy,  denoted 
good  as  well  as  evil  accord)  is  a 
secret  combination  against  some  per- 
son, power,  authority,  or  legitimate 
interest.  In  its  common  occurrence 
conspiracy  denotes  a  treasonable  at- 
tempt for  the  purpose  of  subverting  a 
dynasty,  or  re-establishing  one,  or 
generally  for  altering  the  political 
face  of  affairs.  It  tends  to  multiply 
its  niimbers,  thus  differing  from  ca- 
bal, which  is  restricted. 

"  Catiline's  conspiracy.** — Bos^a  SaUust. 

Combination  {con  and  hinuSf  two, 
two  each)  need  not  be  for  a  bad  pur- 

fose,  though  it  is  commonly  so  used, 
t  is  an  association  of  persons  united 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  or  resisting 
in  a  matter  of  their  own  interests,  fi 
differs  from  cabal  in  bein^  more 
active  than  deliberative,  and  from 
conspiracy  in  being  open  and  not 
secret.  Social  or  professional  in- 
terests are  commonly  the  basis  of 
union  and  action  in  combinations, 
and  its  work  lies  in  pushing  its  own 
demands  and  resisting  those  of  others. 
It  is  evident  that  the  term  admits  of 
such  a  generic  sense  as  would  include 
the  others. 

"  A  combination  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  Rome  who  had  conspired  my  ruin.''— 
Mehnoth'a  Cicero. 

A  Plot  (abbreviated  from  complot, 
Fr.  ccnnploteTf  Lat.  complieatum  and 
coniplicare)  is  a  complicated  plan  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  al- 
ways evil  or  mischievous.  As  it  ex- 
presses the  plan  as  well  as  the  planner, 
a  plot  may  lie  with  a  single  person, 
though  it  commonly  involves  more 
than  one. 

**  The  tempter  may  cease  urging,  and  yet 
continue  plotting" — South. 

Faction  (Lat.  factio)  meant   an- 


ciently one  of  the  troops  in  the  ^mes 
of  the  circus,  which,  assuming  a 
political  character,  the  term  came  to 
mean  a  political  party.  It  is  now 
used  more  commonly  of  a  minority 
than  of  a  majority,  but  in  either  case 
denotes  a  party  acting  unscmpolously 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  community. 

"The  members  of  the  court  faction  are 
fully  indemnified  for  not  holding  places  on 
the  slippery  heights  of  the  kingdom  not  only 
by  the  lead  in  all  affairs,  but  also  by  the 
perfect  security  in  which  they  enjoy  less  con- 
spicuous, but  very  advantageous  situations." 
— Burke. 

Unquiet,  turbulent,  jealous,  ambi- 
tious, vain  spirits  form  cabals.  Mis- 
chievous, malignant,  wicked,  and  de- 
signing spirits  form  plots.  Discon- 
tented spirits,  indocile  subjects,  and 
bad  citizens  form  conspiracies.  Sociid 
and  professional  grievances,  undue 
preponderance  of  power  or  wealth 
bring  about  combinations.  Restless- 
ness, combined  with  views  of  self-inte- 
rest, raises  up  factions.  A  seditious 
party  in  a  community  or  a  state  while 
it  is  as  yet  weak  and  undeveloped  is  a 
faction.  It  is  a  party  when  it  has 
established  its  claim  to  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  powers  of  that  commu- 
nity or  state. 

Cajole.    Coax.    Wheedle. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
that  of  usin^  petty  arts  of  demeanour 
to  persuade  into  something  connected 
with  a  selfish  purpose.  To  Cajole 
(Fr.  cajoler,  to  allure  into  a  ca^  like 
a  bird)  denotes  the  use  of  such  win- 
ning arts,  whether  of  words,  as  flat- 
tery, or  more  than  words,  as  leads  the 
person  under  such  influence  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  another,  even  to 
some  little  loss  or  detriment  to  him- 
self. To  Coax  (perhaps  the  Old  Eng. 
cokes f  a  fool)  expresses  the  same  thing, 
but  with  more  of  persuasiveness  and 
less  of  art.  It  is  a  more  simple- 
minded  process.  The  father  may 
coax  his  child  into  doing  some  un- 
pleasant thing  for  its  own  good,  and 
the  child  may  coax  the  father  into 
making  him  some  little  present. 
Wheedle  (possibly  from  the  Saxon 
wMlian,  to  be  poor  or  beg)  denotes 
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the  reiterated  use  of  clever  importu- 
pities  and  little  cheats,  and,  like  ca- 
jole, often  has  the  sense  of  luring 
against  the  interest  of  the  person 
Inred.  The  designing  person  cajoles, 
the  impudent  one  coaxes,  the  artful 
and  disnonest  one  wheedles. 

"After  a  cajolmg  dream  to  wake  in  the 
aggravation  of  disappointment." — Smollett, 

The  following  gives  the  word  coax 
in  its  old  form : — 

"  Princes  may  giye  a  good  poet  such  con- 
renient  countenance  and  also  benefit  as  are 
due  to  an  excellent  artificer,  though  they 
neither  kiss  nor  coke9  them." — Pultenham. 

"  I  hare  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of  the 
best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I  have  wheedled 
out  of  her." — Congreve, 

CAiiAMiTT.  Disaster.  Visi- 
tation. Misfortune.  Mischance. 
Mishap.    Misadventure. 

CaIiAHITT  (Lat.  calamiias,  accord- 
ing to  Bacon,  derived  from  ccdarnvs, 
a  stalk,  as  if  destruction  of  crops)  is 
commonly  applied  to  events  which 
produce  exUnsive  evil,  whether  public 
or  private,  as  a  bad  harvest,  a  civil 
war,  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  head  of 
a  family,  are  calamities.  The  ca-^ 
lamitj  generaUj  befals  from  without, 
and  is  not  a  miscarriage  of  plans,  but 
an  independent  visitation.  Hence  a 
person  may  be  closely  connected  with 
a  calamity  without  directly  suffering 
from  it.  A  pli^e  upon  a  city  is  a 
calamity,  ana  is  called  so  even  by 
those  who  may  escape  from  it. 

**  Even  when  they  are  in  prosperity  they 
vrtT  and  anon  feel  many  inward  stings  and 
lashes;  but  when  any  great  affliction  or 
aUcoMty  overtakes  them,  they  are  the  most 
poor-spirited  creatures  in  the  whole  world." 
—TOottan, 

A  Disaster  {desaatre,  Lat.  custrum, 
a  star,  a  word  of  astrological  cha- 
racter) is  an  untoward  event  of  great 
importance  coming  in  to  mar  or  ruin 
a  particular  plan,  course,  or  con- 
dition of  things  as  incidental  to  it. 
Thus,  losses  in  trade,  the  overthrowing 
of  a  carriage  on  the  road,  are  dis- 
asters. 

"  This  was  a  real  disaster  to  us,  as  by  re- 
tarding us  half  a  day  it  broke  the  chain  of 
our  stages,  and  laid  us  under  the  disagreeable 


necessity  of  stopping  each  ensuing  night  at  a 
very  bad  inn." — Swir^ume*s  Spain, 

Misfortune  is  the  widest,  though 
not  specifically  the  strongest  in  mean- 
ing. Anything  which  is  an  untoward 
event  is  a  misfortune.  Calamities  and 
disasters  are  misfortunes,  only  they 
are  more  than  ordinary  misfortunes. 
That  is  a  misfortune  which  in  any 
way  deprives  of  an  actual  or  contin- 
gent good  against  one's  will.  But 
the  term  is  hj  no  means  so  serious  as 
calamity  or  disaster. 

"She  daily  exercises  her  beneyolence  by 
pitying  every  misfortune  that  happens  to 
every  family  within  her  circle  of  notice." — 
Johnson, 

YisiTATiON  (Lat.  visitare)  is  a  term 
used  to  denote  providential  infliction 
or  retribution,  and  is  applied  to  pubHc 
and  private  afflictions,  as  the  sudden 
death  of  an  individual,  or  the  plague 
in  a  country. 

"  There  shall  not  be  lefl  in  thee  one  stone 
upon  another,  because  thou  k newest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation." — Bible, 

Mischance  and  Mishap  differ 
from  misfortune  in  being  Hghter. 
Misfortunes  to  individuals  are  failures 
in  business,  the  loss  of  health,  the 
being  bom  of  cruel  or  over-indulgent 
parents.  Mischances  and  mishaps 
are  such  as  interrupt  employments  or 
undertakings  untowai*dly.  A  slight 
difference  too  exists  between  mis- 
chance and  mishap ;  the  mischance  is 
external  to  the  actual  employment, 
and  befals  a  person  while  engaged  in 
it ;  a  mishap  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
the  employment  itself.  So  mischance 
is  less  personal  than  mishap,  which 
often  wears  a  ludicrous  air.  A  sudden 
frost  on  a  hunting  day  is  a  mischance ; 
a  fall  while  hunting  is  a  mishap. 

"  *  For  charity,'  replied  the  matron,  *  tell 
What   sad  mischance  those   pretty    birds 

befel.* 
'Nay,  no    mischance^*     the    savage    dame 

replied, 
'  But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide, 
And   eager   haste,   and  gaudy  hopes,  and 

giddy  pride.*  "  Dryden, 

"  Ah  me !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  I 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  afler-claps  I" 

JIudibras. 
K  2 
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MiSADYBNTURE  is  the  more  serious 
form  of  misliap.  It  is  a  calamity 
occarring  in  the  course  of  some  deed 
or  transaction ;  as  if  in  fencing  one 
accidentally  wounded  one's  adyersarj. 
It  combines  more  strongly  than  mis- 
hap the  idea  of  the  unfortunate  with 
the  doings  and  proceedings  of  men. 

'*  We  seldom  or  nerer  find  that  any  nation 
hath  endured  so  many  misadoentures  and 
miseries  as  the  Spaniards  hare  done  in  their 
Indian  discoreries." — RalegKs  History  of  the 
Wwld, 

Calculate.  Beckon.  Com- 
pute. Count.  Estimatb.  Enu- 
merate.   Rate. 

To  Calculate  (Lat.  ccUcultu,  a 
pebble,  of  old  used  in  counting)  is  to 
arrive  at  a  result  by  an  arithmetical 
operation  of  any  kind;  hence  of 
various  kinds ;  hence  also,  remotely,  a 
calculation  may  be  formed  by  using 
one  or  more  arithmetical  processes 
in  succession  for  the  purpose  of  a 
common  result  or  product.  Calcula- 
tion goes  beyond  the  actual  and  pre- 
sent, and  may  deal  with  the  future 
and  probable.  Hence  the  result  of 
calculation  maybe  approximate  only, 
not  exact. 

"  I  fear  .this  learned  man  may  have  heen 
somewhat  misinformed  by  the  navigators  he 
relies  in,  or  else  that  the  way  of  allowing  for 
refractions  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  sufficient 
certainty ;  for  I  do  not  find  by  those  who  have 
purposely  gone  to  the  top  of  it  (Teneriffe) 
that  the  mountain  is  so  high  as  his  calcuict- 
tion  makes  it." —  Boyle, 

To  Reckon  (A.  S.  recnan,  recnian) 
is  to  tell  one  by  one,  and  deals  only 
with  matters  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. It  is  a  process  of  units  only. 
It  is  to  count  into  a  number,  rank,  or 
series ;  hence,  analogously,  to  place  as 
an  item  in  a  moral  or  social  account, 
as,  "  I  reckon  him  among  the  aristo- 
cracy." Hence  the  process  of  reckon- 
ing IS  more  straightforward,  and  the 
result  of  reckoning  more  exact  and 
certain  than  calciuation,  while  it  is 
less  comprehensive  and  varied. 

**  Retrospects  with  bad  reckoners  are 
troublesome  things." —  Warburton, 

But  reckon  involves  in  some  cases 
the  use  of  the  logical  as  well  as  the 
arithmetical    faciUty    to    determine 


what  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  in  the  in- 
stance given  tmder  count. 

To  Compute  (Lat.  conwtde)  bears 
reference  to  a  sum  or  value  already 

fiven.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the 
eavenly bodies  are  calculated;  but 
the  number  of  comets  that  have  been 
visible  during  the  last  thousand  years 
could  only  he  computed,  all  that  is 
likely  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  being  taken  into  accoimt; 
hence  compute  is  more  than  an  arith- 
metical term,  and  involves  the  factors 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  numbers 
and  sums.  To  compute  is  to  form  a 
numerical  estimate,  though  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  magnitude. 

'^  Of  time  on  all  occasions,  he  (Swift)  was 
an  excellent  computer,  and  knew  the  minutes 
required  to  every  common  operation." — Joh^ 
mm. 

Experience  and  analogy  are  great 
aids  in  computation. 

Count  is  etymolo^cally  another 
form  of  compute,  but  its  signification 
is  nearer  to  that  of  reckon.  It  is  to 
reckon  one  by  one ;  but  as  to  reckon 
is  to  enlist  in  a  number,  so  to  count 
is  simply  to  register  as  units.  So  we 
might  say,  "1  have  counted  the 
bottles;  there  are  ninety  without 
reckoning  ten  which  are  broken." 

**  I  would  not  be  that  guilty  man, 
With  all  his  golden  store; 
Nor  change  my  lot  with  any  wretch 
That  counts  his  thousands  o'er." 

Logtm. 

In  the  secondary  use  of  the  terms, 
count  stands  to  reckon  as  a  proposi- 
tion to  a  conclusion.  I  count  him 
faithful  that  endures,  that  is,  I  brinff 
the  two  ideas  or  terms  into  unity.  "  I 
reckon  that  the  present  sufferings 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter ;"  ths^ 
is,  I  draw  this  deduction  (Gr.  Xoyt- 
Cofuu). 

Estimate  (Lat.  cBgtimare)  is  to 
compute  more  generally,  as  to  esti- 
mate the  average  or  probable  market 
value  of  eoods,  distance,  and  the  like, 
in  a  rou^  manner.  It  is  not  so  nu- 
merical as  compute.  Estimate  has  to 
do  not  with  facts,  figures,  or  dimen- 
sions in  themselves,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  ourselves  and  our  in- 
terest in  them.     We  may  compute 
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mber  of  acres  in  a  tract  of 
r;  we  estimate  their  saleable 
nd,  so  doing,  set  what  is  yalu- 
er  against  what  is  compara- 
•r  completely  worthless. 

dogs  before  dead  lions  estimates,**^' 

ICEBATE  {enwnerare)  is  to  teU 
mber  bj  expressing  the  items, 
%  process  of  speech  rather  than 
itic.  It  is  to  mention  as  an 
L  a  sum.  To  Bate  (Old  Fr. 
to  compute  or  estimate  ac- 
;  to  a  standard  of  proportion, 
r  scientific  or  conventional. 

I  collect  oat  of  the  Abbey  Book  of 
hat  twenty-one  were  ratable  to  two 
silrer." — Camden, 

L.    See  Bed. 

LOUS.    See  Obdubate. 

c  (Fr.  calme)  is  used  for  the 
:  the  elements,  and  analogously 
i  quiet  of  the  mind,  emotions, 
s,  and  the  like.  These  two 
tions  therefore  belong  to  the 
ig  lists  of  synonyms. 

Bi.  Still.  Quiet.  Sebene. 
uiL.      Peaceful.     Placid. 

SD. 

e  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
ments  of  nature.    Calm  is  ap- 

>  the  air  and  the  sea.  It  is  a 
i  term,  denoting  the  absence  of 
Mition ;  a  calm  air  is  one  which 
itormy ;  a  calm  sea  one  which 
x>ugh.  In  its  secondary  sense, 
B  applied  to  the  feelings,  mind, 
duct,  denotes  the  absence  of 
lent  under  circumstances  calcu- 

>  produce  it,  and  is  commonly 
eworthy  feature  of  character, 
^t  invariably  so,  for  it  is  not 

0  endure  or  witness  calmly 
;  cruel  or  painful  or  miserable 
rs. 

Seyenth    Book   (of  Paradise   Lost) 
he  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a 

1  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  without 
g  in  it  anything  like  tumult  or  agita- 
'ipecUitor. 

L  (A.  S.  stiUe)  denotes  the  ab- 
»f  movement  and  of  the  sound 


which  accompanies  it.  The  night  is 
still  when  no  soimds  are  heard.  It 
expresses  not  merely  the  absence  of 
soimd  and  motion,  but  a  state  which 
is  as  it  were  poised  between  pajit  and 
future  activity.  That  which  is  still 
may  be  regarded  as  having  settled 
into  quiet,  and  as  having  the  capa- 
bility to  be  exercised  at  any  moment, 
of  heimt  again  aroused.  It  is  as  it 
were  a  &ed  and  established  state  of 
the  silent  or  the  motionless. 

^  The  subtle  spoiler  of  the  beaver  kind. 
Far  off,  perhaps,  where  ancient  alders  shado 
The  deep  stilt  pool,  within   some   hollow 

trunk 
Contriyes  his  wicker  conch." 

SomervUe  Chase, 

Quiet  (Lat.  quietus,  from  yuies)  is 
as  ^  we  should  say  at  rest,  and  there- 
fore is  employed  only  metaphorically 
of  the  condition  of  nature,  and  has  a 
more  direct  force  in  the  sense  which 
will  be  noticed  subsequently. 

"The   tide  of  business,    like  the  running 
stream, 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow." 

DrydetCs  Horace, 

Sebene  (Lat.  serenus)  is  only  used 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  denote  the 
union  of  calmness  and  clearness.  A 
dark  night,  however  still,  would  not 
be  called  serene.  Tranquil  (Lat. 
tranguiUue)  denotes  free  from  com- 
motion or  agitation  of  any  kind.  It 
means  more  than  still  and  quiet,  for 
these  denote  the  external  condition 
only,  while  tranquil  implies  also  the 
effect  produced  on  the  senses  and 
mind  oi  the  observer,  which  are  cor- 
respondently  affected  with  a  sense  of 
quiet. 

"The  celebrated  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean." — Anson. 

Peaceful,  as  the  word  denotes,  is 
fuU  of  peace,  that  is,  not  entirely  free 
from  sounds,  but  free  from  loud  and 
jarring  sounds.  Nature  is  not  the 
less  but  the  more  peaceful  when 
certain  soothing  sights  and  sounds, 
such  as  the  smoke  of  the  cottaee 
hearth,  or  the  tinklings  of  sheep-bells, 
meet  the  eye  and  ear.  The  epithet  is 
better  applied  to  the  scenes  than  to 
the  elements  of  Nature. 


/^ 
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"Still   as  the  peaceful   walks    of  ancient 
night, 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bom  in  tombs." 

Shake^eare, 

Placid  (Jj&t,  plaeidus)  denotes  an 
nnruffled  calmness  which  has  a  pleas- 
ing and  cheering  effect.  The  night 
may  be  still  ana  tranauil,  but  not 
placid  if  it  is  dark.  Tranquil  and 
gloomy  are  compatible  epithets,  not 
ffloomy  and  placid.  The  surfoxse  of 
uie  lase  in  the  still  summer  night  is 
placid.  It  is  a  term  more  directly 
applicable  to  human  beings  and  their 
characteristics  of  disposition,  coun- 
tenance, demeanour,  and  the  like,  and 
only  analogously  to  objects  in  Nature. 
See  below.  Settled  (A.  S.  settan,  to 
set)  is  a  term  which  bears  reference 
to  past  commotion,  and  denotes  the 
return  to  a  state  of  calm  which  is 
likely  to  continue.  When  used  of 
persons,  it  refers  to  the  judgment, 
determination,  and  plans  of  life. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  weighty  settled  sorrow 
is  of  that  force  that  besides  the  contraction 
of  the  spirits,  it  will  work  upon  the  radical 
moisture,  and  dry  it  up  so  that  the  hair 
can  have  no  moisture  at  the  root," — 
Howell, 

Calm.  Quiet.  Serene.  Tran- 
quil. Peaceful.  Placid.  Com- 
posed.    Collected. 

As  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
mind,  these  epithets  have  each  its 
peculiar  character.  Calm  denotes 
simply  the  absence  of  perturbation, 
and  may  be  highly  laudable,  or  en- 
tirely the  reverse.  It  may  refer  to 
the  thoughts  or  the  feelings,  or  both. 
It  denotes  a  state  rather  than  a  habit. 
The  captain  through  all  the  time  of 
the  storm  gave  his  orders  calmly. 
The  tyrant  looked  on  calmly  at  the 
execution. 

"  For  I  cannot  but  think  all  controversies 
in  matters  of  religion  are  the  best  handled, 
and  with  the  greatest  probability  of  success, 
when  they  are  managed  calmly j  without  all 
particular  resentments,  aud  with  all  the 
tenderness  that  is  possible  towards  those 
persons  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  reclaim 
into  the  way  of  truth." — Nelwn,  Life  of 
Bishop  Bull. 

Quiet,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  de- 
iLoUia  rather  an  habitual  than  a  pass- 


ing state ;  yet,  according  to  present 
usaee,  it  is  more  applicable  generally 
to  the  external  circumstances  of  life 
thim  to  temper  or  manners;  when 
employed  of  these  it  would  rather 
imply  a  silent  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion. "  I  lone  to  lead  a  quiet  life," 
would  mean  a  life  of  retirement  from 
the  busy  occupations  and  cares  of 
life.  A  quiet  mind  is  an  unharassed 
mind ;  yet  quiet  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  happiness,  for  there  is  a  quiet 
of  compulsion,  of  a  swoon,  of  death. 

"Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and 

shades, 
Fit  haimt  of  gods?  where  I  had  hope  to 

spend 
Quiety  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.** 

Milton. 

Serene,  when  employed  in  a  moral 
sense,  denotes  that  quiet  which  comes 
from  within,  as  the  result  of  such 
causes  as  a  bright  religious  hope,  the 
absence  of  disturbing  passions,  and 
the  peace  of  conscience.  It  expresses 
the  nighest  and  holiest  calm  of  the 
BOuL 

"Wherefore  the  preferableness  of  virtue 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  transports 
she  occasions,  as  from  the  calm  seremty  and 
steady  complacence  of  mind  she  ensures." — 
Search,  Light  of  Nature, 

Tranquil  is  far  less  strong,  and 
denotes  little  more  than  the  absence 
of  solicitude  and  apprehension,  or 
moi'e  generally  of  any  source  of  dis- 
composure or  disturbance.  In  this 
way  it  is  applied  to  the  condition  of 
communities  or  collections  of  persons 
with  more  force  and  propriety  than 
any  other  of  these  epitnets,  which 
belong  more  naturally  to  individuals. 
A  tranquil  state  of  society.  The  tran- 
quillity; of  the  country.  It  was  a  very 
tranquil  meeting. 

"  Oh  now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content  I" 

Shakespeare. 

Peaceful,  as  applied  to  the  life, 
may  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  epithet  as  explained  from  an  ex- 
ternal point  of  view.  As  applied  to 
the  person  and  disposition,  it  denotes 
not  only  a  state  but  an  habitual  ten- 
dency.   A  peaceful  disposition  is  one 
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wbicli  loves  peace  in  relation  to 
others,  and  dislikes  and  avoids  ooca- 
flions  of  quarrel.  A  peaceful  atmo- 
sphere in  the  natural  and  the  lAoral 
world  is  one  in  which  there  is  no 
strife  of  warring  elements.  The  dif- 
ference between  peaceful  and  peace- 
able is  noticed  under  peaceable. 

''Our    loved    earth,  where   peacefully    we 
slept, 
And    far    from    heaven    quiet  possession 
kept."  bryden. 

PiiACiD  denotes  more  than  peaceful 
One  may  be  peaceful  on  principle,  but 
persons  are  placid  by  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly it  often  comes  of  compara- 
tive insensibility,  and  of  a  nature 
constitutionally  wanting  in  fervour. 
It  is  veiT  often  employ^  of  the  face, 
as  a  placid  countenance,  a  placid 
smile.  It  is  the  serene  of  common- 
place. 

**  Placid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance 
of  a  life  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and 
elegance." — Steele. 

Composed  (camponere)  and  Col- 
liBCTED  (eolligere)  are  not  used  of  the 
life  or  character,  and  seldom  of  the 
countenance,  but  almost  always  of 
the  air  or  manner.  Composure  bears 
reference  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
collectedness  to  action.  The  person 
who  is  composed  retains  or  has  re- 
covered his  self-possession  after  some 
period  of,  or  in  spite  of,  some  induce- 
ment to  over-excitement ;  he  who  is 
collected  has,  as  the  term  denotes, 
gathered  up  his  feelings  and  thoughts, 
and  recovered  them  from  a  state  of 
distraction,  and  is  prepared  to  act 
with  deliberation. 

"  OoOected  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock 
Poised  on   his  base,  Mezentius  stood   the 
shock."  DrycUm, 

**lTk  this  hurrj,  one  running  one  way, 
another  running  another  way,  a  man  was  seen 
walking  before  the  door  very  composedly  with- 
out a  hat ;  whereupon,  one  crying  out,  *  Here 
is  the  follow  that  killed  the  Duke  I*  upon  which 
others  ran  thither,  everybody  asking  which  is 
he  ?  to  which  the  man  without  the  hat  very  com- 
potedly  answered,  *  I  am  he.'  " — Clarendon, 

Calumny.  Aspebsion.  De- 
TRAcnoN.  Defamation.  Slander. 

I^BEL.      BeVILINO.     VnJPIOATION. 

Calxtmnt  (Lat.  calwnnia)  is  that 


evil-speakinfi^  which  is  based  in  any 
degree  on  wnat  the  speaker  knows  to 
be  false,  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  an 
offence.  The  calumniator  is  both  a 
forger  and  a  propagator  of  evil  report 
a^amst  another,  and  aims  at  doing 
him  an  injury. 

"  For  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself."  Shakespeare, 

Aspersion  {cispersio,  a  sprinkling, 
from  aspergere)  is  like  the  bespatter- 
ing a  person  with  foul  water.  It 
brmgs  no  definite  charge,  but  seeks 
bv  anj  means  to  convey  an  unfavour- 
able impression  morally  of  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  another.  The 
etymological  force  is  preserved  by 
Dryden : 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee  liable  to  scorn, 
But    vindicate     thy    honour    from    that 

wretch 
Who   would   by  base  asperekme  blot  thy 

virtue." 

Detraction  (detrahere,  to  draw 
away)  is  that  mode  of  cheapening 
another  in  public  or  private  estima- 
tion which  consists  in  granting  facts 
as  to  his  character,  but  interpreting 
them  so  as  to  diminish  or  contradict 
favourable  inferences ;  as  when  we 
attribute  his  acts  of  giving  to  motives 
of  ostentation.  It  comes  of  cynical 
views  and  estimates  of  human  life 
and  motives,  or  from  specific  jealousy 
and  envy.  It  is  of  wider  application 
than  moral  or  personal  character.  It 
consists  in  lowering  the  moral  and 
sometimes  even  the  material  value  or 
pretensions  of  anything ;  as  to  detract 
from  personal  merit,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  an  act,  or  the  value  or  merit 
of  a  work  of  art. 

"  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  char- 
acter, unless  she  be  absent,  the  said  detractrese 
shall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the  lowest  place 
of  the  room." — Addison. 

Defamation  (de,  down,  or  away, 
and /ama,  fame)  is  essentialljr  public ; 
it  is  the  spreading  far  and  wide  what 
is  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
persons. 

"  Their  aim  is  only  men's  defamation,  not 
their  reformation,  since  they  proclaim  men's 
vices  unto  others,  not  lay  them  open  to  them- 
selves."— Prynne, 

Slander  (Old  Fr.  escland/re,  con- 
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nected  with  Btw^Salvm)  differs  from 
defamation  in  being  not  only  public 
but  also  secret  and  underhanded. 
The  slanderer  is  not  so  inventiye  as 
the  calumniator. 

"  Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his 
face  or  behind  his  back;  the  former  way 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  generoos,  but 
yet  is  a  great  fault,  and  that  which  we  call 
revilmg.  The  latter  is  more  mean  and  base, 
and  that  which  we  call  slander  or  backbiting." 
—TiUotsotL 

Beyiung  {vilis,  cheap,  worthless) 
is  eloquent  defamation  or  slander,  the 
copious  use  of  opprobrious  or  con- 
temptuous language.  Vilification 
is  from  the  same  root,  but  reviling  is 
direct,  vilification  indirect.  We  revile 
a  person  to  his  face ;  we  vilify  him  or 
his  character  generally  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  To  vilify  is  simply  to 
cheapen  down  to  vileness,  and  there- 
fore is  applicable  to  anything,  and 
not  restricted  to  persons  which  have 
a  character  of  goodness  or  a  reputa- 
tion for  excellence. 

"  Believe  it  that  can,  while  he  is  labouring 
to  destroy  the  best,  the  only  complete  system 
of  morality  that  ever  yet  appeared,  and  to 
vHify  that  Book  which  so  truly  places  the 
whole  of  religion  in  doing  good.  — Water^ 
land. 

Libel  is  written  slander  or  defama- 
tion (libellus,  a  little  book). 

Cancel.  See  Abolish  and  Ef- 
face. 

Candid.    See  Hearty. 

Canonization.  See  Beatifica- 
tion. 

Capability.    See  Ability. 

Capacious.    See  Ample. 

Capacity.    See  Ability. 

Capital.     See  Chief. 

Caprice.  Humour.  Whim. 
Freak.  Fancy.  Fickleness. 
Variableness.    Changeableness. 

Caprice  (Fr.  caprice,  Lat.  caper,  a 
goat,  as  it  were,  a  fantastical  goat- 
^p)  is  employed  both  of  the  quality 
ana  of  what  manifests  the  quality, 
that  is,  an  act  of  caprice.  Caprice  is 
the  acting  on  the  sh^htest  preierence 
of  the  moment,  and  from  one  moment 
to  another  without  such  choice  as  is 


founded  on  deliberation.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  abinipt  changes  of  feel- 
ing, opinion,  or  action.  Humour 
(Lat.*  nwnor,  moisture)  is  the  indul- 
gence of  one's  temper  or  mood  at  any 
time,  and  making  that  the  principle 
of  action.  Humour  maj  differ  at 
different  times,  but  caprice  is  ever 
variable.  Caprice  may  be  a  matter 
of  imagination  and  fancy,  but  humour 
is  an  actual  sensation.  Humour 
allows  feeling  to  usurp  the  place  of 
will,  while  caprice  substitute  fancy. 
The  three  terms,  humour,  fancy,  and 
caprice,  denote  generally  a  passing 
lively  feeling;  but  caprice  and  humour 
belong  more  to  the  character,  fancy 
to  passing  circumstances.  Humour 
is  quite  as  compatible  with  sadness 
as  with  its  contrary.  The  coq[uette 
has  her  caprices ;  the  hypochondriac, 
the  tyrant,  the  imperious  man  his 
humours ;  the  child,  or  the  childish, 
his  fancies. 

"  Upon  his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with 
a  lamp  baming  before  her,  and  on  his  left 
Caprice,  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her  shoulder." 
— Spectator, 

'*  YouMl  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  hare 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats.      Ill  not  answer 

that. 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour** 

Shakespeare, 

Whim  (Welsh  chwim,  a  brisk 
motion)  differs  from  caprice  and 
humour,  as  not  expressing  any  qua- 
lity or  temper  of  mind,  but  something 
external.  We  call  that  a  whim 
which  seems  to  have  no  better  ac- 
count than  personal  eccentricity. 

*'  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  whim. 
What's  he  to  me,  or  1  to  him  ?" 

Churchill. 

A  Fbeae  (compare  Scotch  fraJc, 
freek,  to  move  quickly)  is  a  humour- 
ous, or,  at  least,  lively  display  of  per- 
sonal eccentricity,  a  merry  whim. 

''For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions 
were  very  wild  freaks  of  fancy  and  humour, 
and  would  gain  men  in  these  days  (as  foolish 
and  bad  as  they  are)  no  better  name  than  of 
lunaticks  and  bedlams." — Glanvill. 

A  Fantasy  (Ft.  fantasia)  or  Fancy 
is  the  product  of  an  eccentric  or  un- 
regulated imagination.  It  has  to  do, 
in  this  sense,  with  matters  of  pos- 
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seasioii  and  enjoyment  or  pleasure  or 
their  opposite,  and  not  with  the 
treatment  of  others,  like  humour,  and 
Clarice,  though  others  maybe  affected 
bj  our  fancies.  It  in^c^ts  objects, 
without  exact  attention  or  incpirj, 
with  supposed  charms  or  otherwise. 

"  I  dare  not  force  affection,  or  presume 
To  censure  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 
▲>  a  weak  man,  and  not  Yi^T  fancy* s  idol." 

Massinger, 

Fickleness,  vaiiableness,  and 
chan^eableness  apply  to  human  dis- 
position, with  these  differences : 
FiCKiiENESS  (A.  S.  ftcot)  belongs 
rather  to  the  disposition,  the  others 
to  the  temper  and  mood.  As  Yabi- 
ABIJ39E8S  and  Changeableness 
are  used  of  weather,  so  they  are  used 
analogously  of  that  which  belongs  to 
manner  and  behaviour ;  variableness 
of  mood,  and  changeableness  of  hu- 
mour. But  fickleness  is  more  deeply 
seated.  It  is  that  inconstancy  of  mind 
and  taste  which  shows  itself  in  incon- 
stant preferences  and  attachments. 

^  When  he  (Lucas)  came  to  the  English,  he 
painted  a  naked  man  with  cloth  of  different 
sorts  Ijring  by  him,  and  a  pair  of  shears,  as  a 
satire  on  our  ficfdeness  in  fashions." — 
Walpoie. 

**  An  eternal  and  unchangeable  cause  pro- 
ducing a  changeable  and  temporary  effect." — 
Ralegh, 

**  But,  alas  I  though  the  just  grounds  of  mj 
joy  be  steady,  yet  my  weak  disposition  is 
subject  to  variableness" — Bishop  Hall, 

Captious.      CAviLLiNa.      Cen- 

8OBIOU&      GARPINa. 

Oaptiotjs  (Fr.  captieux)  is  apt  to 
catch  at  faults.  Another  meaning  has 
flowed  out  of  this — difficult  to  suit, 
and  so  peevish.  It  is  an  epithet  of 
the  disposition.  It  comes  01  a  mind 
trained  in  exact  habits  of  thought 
combined  with  an  impatience  of  error. 
It  is  i»>plied  to  matters  of  taste  and 
exact  learning.  It  is  therefore  some- 
times a  fault  of  the  disposition  purely, 
sometimes  of  the  mind  and  disposition 
combined.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
thus  employed  by  StiUingfleet : — 

**  What  design  can  the  wit  of  man  pitch 
upon  in  a  oaptiota  and  suspicious  age  that  will 
not  meet  with  objections  from  those  that 
have  a  mind  to  cavil  ?** 


Captiousness,  as  defined  by  Locke,  is 
of  the  former  kind,  although  the  ex- 
cessive tendency  to  find  fault  is  com- 
mon to  both ;  in  the  latter,  faults  in 
themselves,  in  the  former,  faults  by 
which  we  are  personally  affected. 

" Captiousness"  says  he,  " is  another  fault 
opposite  to  civility,  not  only  because  it  often 
produces  misbecoming  and  provoking  expres- 
sions and  carriage,  but  because  it  is  a  tacit 
accusation  and  reproach  of  some  incivility 
taken  notice  of  in  those  we  are  angry  with. 

Oensobioxts  (censor,  from  censeo,  a 
controller  of  morals)  has  a  graver 
meaning,  and  expresses  a  disposition 
which  tends  to  fiud  serious  fault,  and 
to  administer  reproof,  whether  on 
such  matters  as  the  captious,  or  on 
the  subject  of  morals  and  conduct, 
more  especially  the  latter.  It  comes 
of  an  austere  and  dogmatical  spirit 

"  They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a  virtu- 
ous mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  for  the 
many  serioas  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and 
to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from 
souring  into  severity  and  censoriousness" — 
Spectator, 

**  But  Colotes,  like  a  sycophant,  cavilling  at 
him  and  catching  at  his  words  without 
regard  of  the  matter,  not  arguing  against  his 
reasons,  indeed,  but  in  woi*ds  only,  afHrmeth 
flatly  that  Parmenides  overthroweth  all 
things  in  one  word  by  supposing  that  all  is 
one." — Holland,  Plutarch, 

"  Lay  aside,  therefore,  a  carping  spirit,  and 
read  even  an  adversary  with  attention  and 
diligence,  with  an  honest  design  to  find  out  his 
true  meaning.  Do  not  snatch  at  little  lapses 
and  appearances  of  mistake  in  opposition  to 
his  declared  and  avowed  meaning. ' —  Watts, 

Cavilling  is  the  carping  of  argument, 
carping  the  cavilling  of  ill-temper. 

Cavilling  (from  catxillari,  to 
banter)  implies  a  tendency  te  cap- 
tious argument,  to  start  frivolous 
objections,  and  find  fault  without  good 
reason.  Cabpino  (from  carpercy  to 
pick  or  pluck)  springs  from  ill-nature, 
and  so  vents  itself  upon  the  most 
welcome  objects  to  such  a  nature, 
namely,  the  words  and  actions  of 
other  persons,  as  well  as  their  state- 
ments. 

Captivate.  Enchant.  Charm. 
Fascinate.  Enrapture.  En- 
slave. 

To  Captivate  (Lat  captivare,  from 
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captivus  and  capio)  and  to  Fascinate 
(Lat.  fasdnare,  Gr.  fiaaKalvtw)  ex- 
press something  more  strong  than 
"to  attract."  They  denote  such  a 
power  of  attraction  as  exerts  itsdf 
over  the  will  of  the  person  affected, 
and  draws  it  away  from  other  ob- 
jects. A  captivating  person,  or  a 
captivating  pursuit,  is  that  which 
draws  one  from  other  persons  and 
other  pursuits  by  a  strong  influence, 
leading  the  person,  as  it  were,  cap- 
tive. A  captivating  landscape  is  one 
which  arrests  our  progress  to  stop 
and  admire  it,  so  charming  us  as  to 
induce  a  feeling  of  regret  at  turning 
our  backs  upon  it.  Captivation  may 
or  may  not,  therefore,  be  the  result  of 
design ;  or  it  may  be,  as  exercised  by  a 
woman  of  the  world,  the  combined 
result  of  nature  and  art.  There  is 
always  a  more  or  less  unfavourable 
air  about  the  term  captivate,  inas- 
much as  it  denotes  some  de^ee  of 
influence  exercised  to  the  diminution 
of  perfect  liberty  of  thought  or 
action.  The  understanding  as  well 
as  the  taste  may  be  captivated. 

*'  No  small  part  of  our  servitude  lies  in  the 
captivation  of  our  understanding,  such  as  that 
we  cannot  see  ourselves  captive."  —  Bishop 
HalL 

Fascination  is  the  extreme  of  captiva- 
tion, when  the  person  lies,  as  it  were, 
spell-bound  under  some  influence  of 
attraction.  This  may  be  external  or 
personal  beauty  or  manners,  or  an 
extreme  feeling  of  interest,  as  a  fasci- 
nating employment,  which  so  absorbs 
the  attention  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
interest  in  anything  else.  The  fas- 
cinating acts  through  the  faculty  of 
sight,  and  exerts  a  power  upon  indi- 
viduals, owing  to  their  pecmiar  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the 
object  to  admiration  and  regard.  It 
quickens  the  vision  morbidly  in  some 
directions,  and  bandages  the  eyes 
also. 

"  Some,  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hood-winked." 

Cowper, 

Another  aspect  of  captivate  is  de- 
veloped by  the  word  Enslave,  lite- 
rally to  make  a  slave  of.  As  to  cap- 
tivate, in  one  sense,  is  to  bnng  into 


captivity,  so  to  enslave  is  to  bring 
into  slavery.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, therefore,  as  between  those 
two.  The  captive  is  simply  in  his 
captor's  power.  The  slave  does  his 
owner's  bidding,  and  has  surrendered 
or  been  deprived  of  the  independent 
exercise  of  his  own  will  to  do  another's 
bidding. 

*'  Sensual  pleasure  is  a  great  abuse  to  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  being  a  kind  of  fascination  or 
witchcraft,  blinding  the  understanding  and 
enslaving  the  will." — Bishop  Tayhr. 

Enchant  (Fr.  enchanter,  Lat.  in- 
cantare)  and  Chabm  (Fr.  charmer, 
from  charme,  Lat.  carmen^  an  incan- 
tation) have  a  close  resemblance  both 
in  derivation  and  application.  To 
enchant  is  a  livelier  word  than  to 
charm.  We  are  charmed  with  what 
engages  the  senses  and  gratifies  the 
taste,  as  beautiful  scenery,  sweet 
music,  engaging  conversation  and 
manners.  The  term  is  even  used  for 
the  same  asdelight,  as, "  Iwas  charmed 
to  hear  such  news."  We  are  enchanted 
by  what  so  charms  the  senses  as  to 
affect  the  imagination,  to  carry  us  out 
of  common  Uioughts  and  common 
life,  and  perhaps  nlace  us  as  in  a 
fairy  land  of  thought.  Enraptube 
(Lat.  raptura,  a  seizing,  from  rapere, 
to  seize)  denotes  a  delight  beyond 
measure,  when  we  are  beside  ourselves, 
and  transported  by  enjoyment.  When 
we  are  enchanted  we  are  taken  out  of 
ourselves ;  when  charmed  it  is  by  some 
object  which,  insinuating  itself  into 
the  mind,  acts  like  those  magical 
charms,  those  love  philters,  and  the 
like,  which  are  supposed  to  produce 
in  us  effects  which  we  imagine  te  be 
natural,  and  which  make  us  feel 
their  power  without  being  aware  of 
their  presence.  Custom,  which  fa- 
miliarises all  things,  destroys  enchant- 
ment. Reflection  may  even  dissipate 
it  at  once.  But  both  familiarity  and 
reflection  may  seem  te  prolong  charms 
which  vdll  bear  the  test  of  the  judg- 
ment and  of  criticism.  There  is  sJ- 
ways  a  little  of  surprise  mixed  with 
enchantment.  Affection  comes  in 
and  takes  part  with  sentiment  in  the 
case  of  the  object  which  charms  us. 
In  rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  unrest ;  and,  so  far  from  beaiing 
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est  of  reflection,  the  very  use  of      were  confined,  the  rest  of  hia  body 
$tion  shows  that  it  is  passing      was  free. 


e  all  promise  ourselves  great  pleasure 
joarnej  homewards,  and  we  have  great 
to  believe  it    will   be    enchantmgly 
utr—Sir  W,  Janes, 

ich  a  lovely  image  and  representation 
true  virtue,  as  Plato  said,  could  not 
arm  men  with  the  strongest  degree  of 
ad  admiration  possible/'— C3ar>^. 

lore  thy  heart,  that,  roused  by  glory's 

ame, 

ta,  all   enrapturtd,  with  the    mighty 

liarm."  Beattie. 

LPnvrrr.    Confinement.    Im- 

)NM£NT.  InCABCEBATION. 

5aOE«  Sx«AVEBY.  iMKUBINa. 
TTUDS. 

PTiviTT  is  the  state  of  a  captiye 
Ivus,  from  capere  to  take  or  catch), 
Lb,  of  one  who  has  been  deprived 
is  liberty  by  another,  however 
arable,  liberal,  or  wide  tiie  re- 
ions  of  such  captivity  may  be. 
captive  monarch  is  not  the  less 
tive  because  he  is  placed  by  his 
eons  captor  at  his  right  hand 
^rseback  or  at  table.  The  bird 
)t  the  less  a  captive  for  the 
of  the  ca^e.  The  term  is  re- 
ed to  such  command  over  the 
ns  of  others  as  results  from  suc- 
il  war.  So  every  captive  is  a 
Qcr,  but  every  prisoner  (those, 
istance,  in  the  gaols)  is  not  called 
>tive.  A  distinction  is  made  in 
in^lish  Litany,  which  prays  for 
prisoners  and  captives. 

«lf  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave. 

led,  yet  not  exempt 

privilege  of  death  and  burial 

n  worst    of   other    evils,   pains,   and 

rongs, 

made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

II  the  miseries  of  life. 

in  captivity 

»ng  inhuman  foes."  Milton, 

ETFINEMENT  {c<m  and  finis,  a 
is  a  wider  term  than  captivity, 
denotes  other  kinds  of  restric- 
than  that  of  the  captive.  A 
Q  may  be  confined  to  the  house 
tkness.  It  is  the  abridgment  of 
oal  liberty  for  any  cause  or  by 
lort  of  force.  As  applied  to 
08,  it  may  be  partial,  as  liis  hands 


"  I  thank  the  Almighty  I  am  now  all  col- 
lected in  myself;  and  though  my  person  is  in 
confinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate  on  ample 
and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
imaginable." — Johnson,  Life  of  Savage, 

Imprisonment  (Ft.  prison, prendre, 
pris,  to  take)  is  confinement  within 
walls,  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
Immubs  (in  and  mwms,  a  wall) ;  T)ut 
immure  is  a  narrower  imprisonment, 
in  which  the  stony  captivity  presses 
closely  on  all  sides,  lunprison  most 
commonly  denotes  the  involuntary 
confinement  of  one  by  another,  im- 
mure the  mere  fact  of  close  confine- 
ment, irrespective  of  any  coercion 
which  has  produced  it;  as  to  live 
immured  in  the  walls  of  a  convent 
may  be  a  voluntary  act.  Imprison- 
ment is  a  narrowing  of  the  state  of 
captivity.  The  bird  which  ia  taken 
captive  in  the  hand  is  afterwards 
imprisoned  in  the  cage.  Captivity 
and  imprisonment  both  deprive  of 
some  de^ee  of  personal  liberty,  but 
not  of  civil  rights,  which  takes  place 
in  bondage  and  slavery.  The  fair 
one  does  not  take  her  lover  prisoner, 
but  captive,  and  yet  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds in  making  him  her  slave.  The 
term  "prisoner  of  war*'  does  not 
necessarily  imply  confinement  in  a 
prison.  He  is  generally  a  captive 
rather  than  a  prisoner. 

**  It  is  but  six  or  seven  years  since  a  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Malony,  a  man  of  morals, 
neither  guilty,  nor  accused  of  anything 
noxious  to  the  State,  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  for  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  his  religion." — Burke. 

''For  six  long  years   immured,  the   captive 
knight 
Had  dragged  his  chains  and  scarcely  seen 
the  light."  Dryden, 

INCABCEBATION  (Lat.  Career,  a 
prison)  is  an  equivalent  of  Latin 
form  for  the  more  directly  French 
form  imprison,  but  denotes  an  igno- 
minious imprisonment,  such  as  that 
of  prisoners  in  a  gaol,  with  as  little 
as  possible  of  personal  liberty.  So 
imprison  admits  more  possible  free- 
dom than  incarcerate,  and  incarcc- 
i*ate  than  immure. 
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"  It  (the  doctrine  of  pre-existence)  supposeth 
the  descent  into  these  bodies  to  be  a  culpable 
lapse  from  an  higher  and  better  state  of  life, 
and  this  to  be  a  state  of  iaMyaroeratyon  for 
former  delinquencies." — Olanvill. 

BoNDAaE  (a  state  of  hems  bound), 
Slayeby  (Ft.  esclave),  and  Servi- 
tude (Lat.  servUudo,  from  aervire,  to 
serve  as  a  slave),  all  denote  the  sub- 
jection of  the  person  to  superior 
restrictive  power.  The  terms  increase 
in  force  in  the  following  order: 
servitude,  slavery,  bondage.  Servi- 
tude is  simply  compulsory  service  to 
a  master.  So  the  term  is  even  some- 
times employed  of  free  and  honour- 
able service,  in  reference  to  an^  com- 
pulsory terms  connected  with  it. 
British  naval  officers  will  speak  of 
their  period  of  servitude,  by  which 
they  mean  their  service  as  regards 
a  certain  term  which  they  are  bound 
to  complete. 

'*A  hundred  were  Spaniards,  every  one 
well  mounted  upon  his  horse,  the  rest  were 
Indians  running  as  dogs  at  their  heels,  and  in 
the  most  miserable  bandage" — Sir  Francis 
Drake. 

"  Beauty  of  every  kind  is  formed  to  allure, 
and  there  is  this  peculiai*  advantage  in  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  vegetable  nature, 
that  we  may  permit  our  hearts  to  be  capti- 
vated by  them  without  apprehension  of  any 
dangerous  or  dishonourable  iervitude." — 
A'nox, 

Slavery  begins  where  servitude  ends. 
It  is  that  sort  of  compulsory  life 
of  labour  which  depends  upon  the 
wiU  of  another,  the  master  owning 
the  servant  as  a  chattel.  But  even 
slavery  has  its  de^ees;  and  the 
ancient  Romans  had  learned  slaves 
who  were  honoui*ablv  treated  as  lite- 
rary companions  01  their  masters. 
Bondage  is  the  extreme  aspect  of 
slavery,  when  the  slave  has  become, 
as  it  were,  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
works,  it  may  be  under  the  lash,  as 
the  captive  Israelites  did  in  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

Capture.    Seizure.    Prize. 

Capture  {captvray  from  capere,  to 
take)  and  Seizure  (Fr.  saisir)  are 
used  both  of  the  process  and  the 
object.  The  process  of  capture  in- 
volves art  as  well  as  force,  while 
seizure  is    effected  by  force    alone. 


A  strong  town  may  be  captured  after 
a  prolonged  siege  by  a  powerful  army, 
or  a  little  bird  may  be  captured  in  a 
bird-trap.  The  highwayman  seizes 
the  person  or  the  property  of  the 
traveler.    Prize  relates  only  to  the 

Sect  taken  and  its  value  to  the 
er.  It  is  the  result  of  competi- 
tive effort,  as  in  the  galleon  laden 
with  gold,  the  slave-ship,  or  the 
award  of  the  school-boy,  or  student. 
The  term  prize  is,  however,  sometimes 
used  to  express  merely  a  thing  of 
value,  however  obtained — as  a  prize 
in  a  lottery,  or  "  I  was  walking  along 
the  road,  and  I  picked  up  an  unex- 
pected prize."  The  idea  is  something 
taken  which  is  of  value. 

'*  This  was  very  happy  for  him ;  for  in  a 
very  few  years,  being  concerned  in  several 
captures^  he  brought  home  with  him  an  estate 
of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds."— 
Guardian. 

*'The  Indians,  having  perceived  by  our 
seizure  of  the  bark  the  night  before  that  we 
were  enemies,  immediately  fled  into  the 
woody  parts  of  the  island."— iifwon. 

"  Our  inheritances  are  become  a  prize  for 
disputation." — Burke. 

The  capture  is  commonly  either  an 
object  having  Hf  e,  or  something  taken 
in  spite  of  voluntary  efforts  01  resist- 
ance. The  seizure  is  commonly  of 
lifeless  objects,  as  contraband  goods. 
The  prize  is  commonly,  also,  an  in- 
animate object,  except  where  the 
person  who  constitutes  the  prize  is 
regarded  simply  for  the  ransom  or 
other  indirect  advantage,  and  value. 

Caroase.    See  Body. 
Cardinal.    See  Chief. 
Care. 

Care  (Lat.  cwra)  has  the  foUowine 
significations,  which  may  be  referred 
to  separately : — Heed,  Solicitude, 
Concern. 

Careful.     See  Cautious. 

Careless.  See  Inattentive 
and  Listless. 

Caress.    Fondle. 

Caress  (Fr.  caresse,  Lat.  cams, 
dear)  is  the  expression  of  tender  feel- 
ing by  words  and  actions.    Fondle, 
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from  fond,  is  the  expression  of  weak 
or  childish  tenderness,  and  is  confined 
to  actions. 

''The  King  of  France  used  him  (the  Duke 
of  Backingham)  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
knowing  his  vanity,  and  caressed  him  to  such 
a  d^^ree,  that  he  went  without  reserve  into 
the  interests  of  France." — Burnet. 

**  Each  time  enjoined  her  penance  mild, 
And  fondled  on  her  like  a  child." — Gay. 

Cabioatube.    8ee  Bublesque. 
Gabgo.      FsEiaHT.       LADma. 

BUBDEN. 

Cabgo  (Spanish  cargo  and  cargo)  is 
a  ship-load,  and  in  English  law  means 
all  that  is  carried  by  a  vessel,  except 
live  persons  and  animals. 

''To  different  lands,   for  different  sins,  we 
roam. 

And,    richlj   freighted^  bring  our   cargo 
home."  Churchm. 

Freight  is  a  later  form  of  fraught, 
that  with  which  a  vessel  is  fraught 
for  transportation.  As  regards  float- 
ing vessels,  Ihe  cargo  and  the  freight 
are  the  same  thing,  viewed  differently, 
the  freight  bein^  the  cai'go  as  viewed 
for  transportation.  But  freight  is 
also  nsed  of  material  of  land  carriage. 
AgMfi^  the  Lading  (connected  with 
load)  is  the  freight  regarded  in  its 
weight  and  quantity,  of  which  con- 
sideration is  taken  dj  formal  record 
and  registration. 

**  Some  were  made  prize,  while  others,  burnt 
and  rent, 
With  their  rich  kuUng  to  the  bottom  went." 

Waller, 

BuBDSN  {see  Bttbden),  in  nautical 
matters,  is  the  capacity  9f  a  ship, 
which  is  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment, and  determined  by  the  builder, 
as  a  vessel  of  so  many  tons  burden. 

Cabnage.    8ee  Massaobe. 
Cabousal.    See  Banquet. 
Gabp.    See  Captious. 
Cabbiage.    Gait.    Walk.   Db- 
pobtmsnt. 

Cabbiage  is  seldom  used  now  in 
any  other  than  the  physical  sense, 
^e  metaphorical  one  of  conduct 
being  almost  obsolete.  It  denotes 
the  habitual  mode  of  carrying  the 


body,  mainly,  but  not  exclusively, 
while  in  motion.  A  graceful  or  un- 
graceful  carriage  may  be  shown 
while  sitting  at  table.  It  would 
sound  antiquated  to  use  the  word 
as  Clarendon  did : 

"  He  advised  the  new  govemour  to  have  so 
much  discretion  in  his  carriatje^  that  there 
might  be  no  notice  taken  of  the  exercise  of 
his  religion." 

The  word  is  one  of  formality,  and 
is  best  employed  of  the  bearing  of 
persons  on  public  occasions,  where 
some  deei*ee  of  personal  dignity  is 
demanded. 

"  His  gallant  carriage." — Stirling. 

Perhaps  modem  use  would  be  best 
satisfied  by  the  term  bearing. 

Gait  (A.  S.  geat,  gat,  gate,  or  place 
for  going)  is  the  manner  of  the  walk 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  legs  and 
feet  alone,  as  a  shambling  gait. 

'*  He  had  very  narrow  shoulders,  and  no 
calf;  and  his  gait  might  be  more  properly 
called  hopping  than  walking." — Fielding. 

The  term  is  one  wanting  in  dignity. 
We  should  say  an  awkward,  not  a 
majestic  gait. 

Walk  (Sax.  wealcan,  to  roll)  is  the 
manner  of  progress,  taking  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  hoc^  into  ac- 
count. This  use  is  conversational 
and  modem. 

*'In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping 
gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the   Queen  of 
Love  is  known."  Dryden. 

Deportment  (Fr.  deportemewt, 
which  originally  had  this  meaning, 
though  the  modem  word  signifies 
misdemeanour)  refers  to  the  whole 
use  and  movement  of  the  body,  as 
graceful  or  ung^'aceful,  suitable  or 
unsuitable.  It  is  the  carriage  of  the 
body  as  regards  social  requirements 
and  regulations.  Yet  we  should 
speak  of  a  person's  carriage  in  public, 
of  his  deportment  in  private  liie. 

"  The  coldness  of  his  temper  and  the  gravity 
of  his  deportment  carried  him  safe  through 
many  difficulties." — StcifU 

Cabry.     See  Bbing. 
Case.    Cause. 

The  Case  (Fr.  ca^,  from  Lat.  ca>au8, 
cadere,  to  fall  out)  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
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and  the  Cause  {causa)  is  matter  of 
question.  This  distinction  is  not  the 
less  sound  because  the  case  may  be 
differently  stated.  The  case  is  learnt, 
the  cause  is  decided.  We  state  the 
case,  and  defend  the  cause.  In  the 
process  of  a  cause,  cases  are  often 
cited  as  precedents. 

'*  Tet  on  his  way  (no  signs  of  grace. 
For  folics  in  fear  are  apt  to  praj) 
To  Phoebus  he  preferred  his  case. 
And  begged  his  aid  that  dreadful  day." 

Qray, 

**  Plead  Thou  my  cause.** — Book  of  Psalms, 

Case.    See  Example. 
Cash.    Money.    Specie. 

Monet  {Jwno  Monetae  at  whose 
temple  money  was  coined  at  Rome, 
whence  mint)  is  employed  for  any- 
thing which  is  used  as  a  circulating 
medium.  In  some  parts  of  Africa, 
for  instance,  shells  are  used  as 
money. 

"  To  prevent  snch  abuses,  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes, and  thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts 
of  industry  and  commerce,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  all  countries  that  have  made  any 
considerable  advances  towards  improvement, 
to  affix  a  certain  stamp  upon  certain  quan- 
tities of  such  particular  metals  as  were  in 
those  countries  commonly  made  use  of  to 
purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money  f  and  of  those  public  offices  called  mints." 
^Adam  Smith, 

Cash  (Fr.  caisae)  is  ready  money, 
that  is,  coin,  in  distinction  to  any- 
thing tiie  value  of  which  depends  on 
credit.  The  following  (juotation  will 
show  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
English  cash,  like  the  French  caisse, 
was  employed  of  the  bank  or  place 
where  the  cash  was  stored. 

"So,  as  this  bank  is  properly  a  general 
cash,  where  every  man  lodges  his  money 
because  he  esteems  it  safer  and  easier  paid  in 
and  out  than  if  it  were  in  his  coffers  at  home." 
—Sir  W.  Temple, 

The  word,  however,  is  used  in  our 
own  sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton. 

"  Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial 

doors, 
Cross-barred    and  bolted     fast,    fear     no 

assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles." 

Paradise  Lost, 


Specie,  the  same  word  as  species, 
is  money  of  stamped  coin,  but  is  not 
necessarily  ready  money,  as  it  may 
consist  in  the  coinage  d  a  foreign 
country. 

"There  was  in  the  splendour  of  the 
Roman  Empire  aless  quantity  of  current  specti» 
in  Europe  than  there  is  now." — Oibban, 

Cast.    See.  Thbow. 

Cast.    /See  Chabacteb. 

Casual.  Accidental.  iNa- 
DENTAL.  Contingent.  Occa- 
sional.    FOBTUITOUS. 

Casual  {casiis,  from  cadere,  to  be- 
fall) is  applied  to  such  occurrences 
as,  coming  by  chance,  have  no  imme- 
diate consequences  beyond  them- 
selves. The  casual  is  the  accidental 
combined  with  the  unimportant.  A 
casual  observer  is  simply  a  man  who 
happens  to  look  on ;  a  casual  remark 
is  one  which  happens  to  be  made. 
The  casual  is,  as  it  were,  a  solitary 
link,  and  not  a  concatenation  of  cause 
and  effect.  In  short,  the  trivial  is  an 
element  in  the  casual,  although  it 
often  happens  that  seeming  trifles 
are  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences. 

'*  Casual  breaks  in  the  general  system." — 
W,  Irving, 

It  is  hardly  strong^  than  Occa- 
sional, which  it  much  resembles  in 
meaning,  as  occasional  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  {oeeasio,  cadere, 
to  fall  out) ;  but  occasional  excludes 
to  a  greater  extent  the  idea  of  chance. 
Moreover,  the  casual  may  occur  once, 
the  occasional  more  than  once.  How- 
ever trivial  may  be  the  casual  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  unexpected; 
whereas  the  occasional  is  often  ex- 
pected, and  is  generally  known ;  thus 
differing  from  the  recurrent  or 
periodic,  which  are  specifically  known, 
as  ''he  paid  us  occasional  visits 
durinj?  his  stay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. That  which  is  recurrent  with- 
out being  regular  is  occasional. 

*'  This  time  I  could  not  spend  in  idleness. 
I  therefore  very  willingly  set  myself  to 
translate  my  occasional  meditati<»i8  into 
Latin."— ^tsAo/>  Hall, 

Accidental    (another    form    of 
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eadere,  aceidere)  is  a  more  serious 
word,  and  denotes  an  effect  sufficiently 
important  to  lead  the  mind  to  specu- 
late on  the  cause  which  produced  it. 
A  thing  may  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental which  in  any  way  happens  by 
chance,  as  distinguished  from  design. 
(See  Ohakoe.) 

^Ciril  society  was  instituted  either  with 
the  parpose  of  obtaining  all  the  good  of  every 
kind  it  was  even  accidentally  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, or  only  of  some  certain  good  which 
the  institutors,  unconcerned  with  and  unat- 
tentive  to  any  other,  had  in  view." — War- 
hwrton. 

Incidental  (another  form  of 
eadere,  ineidere)  combines  the  idea  of 
the  casual  with  that  of  relation,  ap- 
propriateness, or  conformity.  An 
incidental  circumstance  in  a  voyage 
is  one  which  so  befals  as  to  run  up 
into  the  general  count  and  story  of 
it.  Incidental  expenses  in  an  ac- 
count are  those  which  could  not  be 
exactly  calculated  beforehand,  but, 
nevertheless,  legitimately  or  neces- 
sarily connect  themselves  with  it. 
Hence  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  naturally  concomitant,  as 
the  anxieties  incidental  to  high 
ofiEioe. 

*'Bat  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
supposing  the  violence  offered  to  them  to  be 
the  direct  and  proper  purpose  of  the  act  and 
the  incidental  effect  of  it." — Bishop  Hurd. 

Contingent  (cowtingere,  to  touch 
on  or  belong  to)  denotes  a  union  of 
certainty  and  uncertainty,  or  the  cer- 
tain e£^t  of  an  uncertain  or  un- 
known cause;  such  as  are  logically 
expressed  in  a  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion, as  "if  the  skies  fall,  we  shall 
catch  larks."  Our  catching  larks  is, 
so  far,  contingent  upon  the  skies 
falling. 

^  Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  world  requireth 
(though  we  know  it  not)  that  some  agents 
should  work  without  deliberation  (which  his 
lordship  calls  necessary  agents),  and  some 
agents  with  deliberation  (and  these  both  he 
and  I  call  free  agents),  and  that  some  agents 
should  work  and  we  not  know  how  (and  their 
effect  we  call  contingentiy* — Hobbes, 

P0BTXJITOTJ8  (Lat.  fortuitus,  fors, 
chance)  is  commonly  employed  when 
the  subject  is  one  of  union,  aggre- 
gation, or  combination,  as  the  **  for- 


tuitous concourse  of  atoms ;"  a  fortui- 
tons  union  of  causes  produced  such 
and  such  an  effect,  that  is,  two  or 
more  independent  causes  happened 
to  produce  an  effect  in  common. 

"  The  old  stale  pretence  of  the  atheists,  that 
things  were  first  made  fortuitously^  and  after- 
wards their  usefulness  was  observed  and  dis- 
covered."— Bay, 

Casualty.    See  Accident. 
Catalogue.    List.    Boll.   Ee- 

GISTER. 

Oatalooxje  (in  Latin  caialogus, 
from  the  Greek  icardAoyor)  is  more 
than  List  (A.  S.  list,  an  edging  of 
cloth),  which  is  a  narrow  and  fong 
enumeration  of  only  just  such  words 
or  names  as  are  necessary  to  specify 
the  individuals  or  items.  Catalogue 
gives  some  particulars  connected 
with  each.  So  a  list  of  books 
would  be  no  more  than  a  bare  enume- 
ration of  them  or  the  names  of  their 
authors.  A  catalogue  of  books 
would  give  also  such  points  as  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  work,  the 
binding,  place  of  publication,  and 
the  like. 

"Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long 
catalogxte  of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities 
he  exi)ects  to  find  in  the  person  of  a  friend, 
but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cultivate 
them  in  ourselves.*' — Spectator. 

"  Yes,  'tis  the  list 
Of  those  that  claim  their  ofHces  this  day 
By  the  custom  of  the  coronation." 

Shakespeare. 

A  Boll  (Lat.  roiula)  is  the  same 
as  list ;  but,  as  list  is  applicable  to  an 
enumeration  of  articles,  roll  is  a  list 
of  names  of  persons  only. 

"  These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show 
1  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men." 

Shakespeare, 

A  Register  (Fr.  registre,  from 
Lat.  re  and  gerere,  to  carry  back)  is  a 
record  of  persons  and  transactions 
connected  with  them,  ^ven  with 
some  fulness  of  detail,  and  according 
to  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  parish 
register  of  births,  deaths,  or  mar- 
riages. Milton  uses  the  terraregest : — 

*'  Others  of  later  time  have  sought  to  assert 
him  (Arthur)  by  old  legends  and  cathedral 
reyests." 
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"  They  seem  to  have  registered  his  sayings 
with  wonderful  fidelity,  but  not  always  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  from  hinu" — 
Bishop  fforsley. 

Catch.  Seize.  Snatch.  Grasp. 
Gripe. 

To  Catch  (Old  Fr.  ccuiher,  to  Imnt) 
is  to  use  siicli  effort  as  shall  arrest 
the  movement  of  an  object  and  gain 
possession  of  it.  The  effort  may  be 
mdirectly  made,  as  when  a  bird  is 
caught  in  a  snare.  It  is  an  act  of 
some  force,  but  more  skill  and  quick- 
ness. To  Seize  (Fr.  saisir)  is  to  lay 
hold  of  by  force  and  retain  possession. 
The  thing  seized  may  be  stationary 
or  in  motion.  To  Snatch  (Old  Eng. 
snack)  is  to  seize  by  a  rapid  and  sud- 
.den  effort  for  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priation, as  seize  is  for  detention. 
To  Grasp  is  to  continue  to  hold  with 
a  strong  hold  or  embrace,  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining,  or  from  fear  of 
losing.  It  is  also  employed  of  com- 
prehension by  the  intellect.  To 
Gripe  is  to  grasp  with  a  squeeze  or 
pinch ;  and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  to 
Keep  tight  out  of  avarice. 

"  So  saying,  he  caught  him  up,  and  without 
wing 
Of  Hippogrif,  bore  through  the  air  sublime 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o*er  the  plain." 

Milton. 

Catch  and  seize  have  both  a  recog- 
nized secondary  meaning ;  the  former 
applying  to  mental  deception  or  en- 
snarement,  the  latter  to  the  influence 
of  emotion,  as — 

'*  Admiration  seized 
All  heaven,  what  this  might  mean  or  whither 
tend."  Milton. 

**  These  are  the  agonies  but  of  one  single 
person  whom  death  snatches  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  years,  his  pleasures,  and  his 
hopes."— Stiilingfieet 

"  Let  the  reading  be  pleasant  and  striking, 
and  the  memory  will  grasp  and  retain  all  that 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  valuable  im- 
provement."— Knox, 

"  The  sacrilegious  gripe  of  those  execrable 
wretches." — Burke. 

Cavil.    See  Captious. 


Cavity.  Hollow.  Hole.  Con- 
cavity. Perforation.  Bore. 
Excavation.    Oripicb. 

Every  Hole  (A.  S.  hoT)  is  a  Hol- 
low and  a  Cavitt,  but  erery  hollow 
or  every  cavity  is  not  a  hole.    Hole 
is  generic,  a  deep  hollow,  in  which  the 
cavity  communicates  extemallv  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  or  small  apor- 
ture,  or  a  perforation  through  a  solid 
body.    H<5low  is  the  interior  part  of 
a  hoUow  body  excavated  by  nature  or 
by  art,  as  the  hollow  of  a  nut.    "Where 
the  cavity  communicates  externally 
by  two  apertures,  it  is  a  Perfora- 
tion {per,  through,  and/ori«,  a  door). 
A  Concavity  is  a  slight  superficial 
cavity,  as  in  the  eye-glasses  called 
concave.    An  Excavation  (esc,  out, 
and  cavtis,  hollow)  is  a  hollow,  more 
or  less  deep,  which  has  been  formed 
out  of  a  soud  mass  by  some  living  or 
mechanical  agency.    The  term  perfo- 
ration is  sometimes    used  for  that 
which  penetrates  but  does  not  pierce 
through  a  substance.  This  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  Bore,  as  the  bore  of  a  gun 
(A.  S.  h<yrian,  to  bore,  allied  U)  forts). 
Bore  is,  however,  used  in  the  same 
way  also,  as  to  bore  a  tunnel  through 
a  mountain.    A  perforation  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  a  lighter  thing  than 
a  bore,  which  denotes  the  laborious 
piercing  on  a  large  scale  of    solid 
masses  or  materials.    A  thin  sheet  of 
paper  mieht  be  perforated,  not  bored. 
We  shomd  not  speak  of  the  tunnel 
above  mentioned    as  a   perforation, 
though  here  and  there  the  sea,  we 
might  say,  has  perforated  the  rocks. 
An  Orifice  (ori/Jcitwn.,  os,  oris,  the 
mouth,  and  facers,  to   make)  is  an 
opening  which  resembles  the  mouth 
in  form  and  use,  as  the  orifice  of  a 
tube  or  a  flower,  open  outwardly  and 
closed  within. 

"Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest,  and 
hwed  a  AoA?  in  the  lid  of  it."— Biijlf . 

'*  Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand  I 
found  it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  conse- 
quently very  holhuf,  which  I  did  not  wonder 
at,  when  upon  looking  inside  of  it  I  saw  mul- 
titudes of  cells  and  cavities  running  one  within 
another." — Spectator.  - 

Cavity  is  more  a  term  of  descriptive 
science  than  hole,  and  is,  of  course. 
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also  essentiallj  distinct  from  bole  in 
the  sense  of  perforation. 

**  Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your 
eje  half  surrounds  it ;  look  up  into  the  inside, 
and  at  one  glance  70U  have  all  the  pros})ect 
of  it.  The  entire  concavity  falls  into  your 
eye  at  once." — Spectator, 

"  Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perfora- 
tionSf  at  which  may  be  expressed  a  black 
foecalent  matter."  —  Brown* »  Vulgar  Errors. 

"The  appearance,  therefore,  of  the  dry 
land  was  by  the  excavation  of  certain  sinus 
and  tracts  of  the  earth,  and  exaggerating  and 
lifting  up  other  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
matters,  and  by  this  means  the  water  subsided 
into  thoee  caverns  and  valleys  prepai'ed  for  its 
reception." —  ffale. 

Cause.    See  Gbeate. 
Cause.    See  Case. 

Cause.  See  Obigin  a7id  Beason. 

Caution.    See  Admonish. 

Cautious.  Careful.  Wary. 
Circumspect.  Prudent.  Dis- 
creet. 

Cautious  (Lai.  catttus,  from  cavere, 
to  take  heed)  expresses  the  charac- 
ter which  realizes  the  constant  possi- 
bility of  danger  whether  in  physical 
or  moral  things.  It  is  prudence  in 
regard  to  danger  in  particular.  It  is 
apt  to  become  excessive,  and  is  then 
OTer-timidity,  and  caution  may  be 
either  wise  or  weak. 

**  And  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quick- 
sighted  gentlemen  can  wink  and  swallow 
down  this  sottish  opinion  abont  percipient 
atoms  which  exceedci  in  credibility  all  the 
fictions  of  JEisop*s  fables.** — Bentiey.. 

Prudence,  on  the  other  hand 
(pruderUia,  for  previdentia)^  is  active 
and  positive,  while  caution  is  nega- 
tive, with  a  frequent  tendency  to 
inaction.  While  caution  only  deters 
from  the  dangerous,  prudence  prompts 
to  the  desiittble,  if  it  be  safe. 

**  Prudence  is  goodly  wisdom  in  knowing  of 
things.'* —  Chaucer. 

Discrest  (Lat.  discrehiSf  from 
diseemere)  involves  the  natural  apti- 
tude to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  tmth  and  falsehood,  and,  on  a 
lower  scale,  the  desirable  and  the  un- 
desirable. As  prudence  is  the  aualitv 
which  enables  us  to  pierce  probabili- 
ties, and  to  act  accordingly,  so  dis- 


cretion has  to  do  with  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances present  and  before  us. 
The  prudent  man  prepares  for  what 
is  coming;  the  discreet  man  judges 
of  present  affairs.  It  is  prudent  to 
provide  against  bad  weather;  it  is 
discreet  not  to  allude  to  an  offensive 
subject. 

*•  He  will  guide  his  words  with  discretion." 
—Bibie. 

Cabeful  (having  care)  expresses 
what  is  expressed  by  cautious,  and 
more  besides.  The  careful  person 
has  before  him  a  sense  of  danger, 
eiTor,  or  failure,  and,  so  far,  he  is 
cautious.;  but  care  proceeds  also  from 
interest,  zeal,  pei*sonal  attachment 
toward  others.  The  parent  is  cau- 
tious who  tries  to  keep  his  child  out 
of  harm  which  is  likely  to  beset  him ; 
but  he  is  careful  even  when  he  is  not 
thinking  of  danger,  as  in  his  training 
and  education  generally.  Caution 
avoids  doing  the  wrong  thing;  careful- 
ness seeks  also  rightly  to  do  the  right. 

"Jehoiada  then  occupied  the  priesthood, 
an  honoarable,  wise,  and  religious  man.  To 
his  carefulness  it  may  be  ascribed  that  the 
st<itc  of  the  church  was  in  some  slender  sort 
upheld  in  those  unhappy  times.*' — Halegh, 
Jlistory  of  the  World. 

"  Then  judge  yourself,  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can  ; 

And  having  made  election, 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affection.'*  Coicper. 

Wart  and  CiBCUMSPECTare  closely 
allied;  but  wary  (A.  S.  waVy  war, 
aware)  is  applicable  to  the  vigilant 
cunning  of  mere  animal  sefl-pre- 
servation,  while  circumspect  be- 
longs to  the  higher  matters  of  pru- 
dential conduct  and  morality  {eir- 
cuni^picere,  to  look  around).  An 
animal  might  be  said  to  be  wary,  that 
is,  to  have  an  instinctive  sense  of 
danger ;  but  only  a  moral  and  reason- 
ing being  could  be  circumspect. 

"  The  bear  hunts  them  by  scent  till  he  come 
in  sight,  when  he  advances  trarilyy  keeping 
above  them,  and  concealing  himself  among 
the  rocks  ns  he  makes  his  approaches,  t!ll  he 
gets  immediately  over  them  and  nigh  euQugh 
for  the  purpose."— ft>oA*s  Voyayes^ 

Cease.    Discontinue. 

To  Cease  (Lat,  Qffssare)^  when  used 

I* 
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as  a  transitive  verb,  is  to  put  a  stop 
to,  or  bring  to  an  end  simply ;  when 
as  an  intransitive  verb,  it  means  in 
the  same  way  simply  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  sound  ceased.  It  is 
more  commonly  used  in  the  intransi- 
tive way.  As  a  transitive  verb,  it 
implies  a  former  course  of  operative 
action,  which  is  voluntarily  termi- 
nated by  the  agent.  This  notion 
belongs  also  to  I)iscontinue  (Lat. 
di»  and  continuvs).  The  wind  ceases 
to  blow,  the  man  ceases  talking,  and 
discontinues  his  work.  Between  the 
transitive  cease  and  discontinue  there 
exist  some  shades  of  difference. 
One  ceases  by  abandoning ;  one  dis- 
continues by  inteiTupting ;  one 
ceases  an  operation  of  any  kind,  as  to 
cease  chattering ;  one  discontinues  a 
set  process.  To  cease  involves  a 
more  direct  act  than  discontinue.  I 
cease  working  when  I  feel  wearied  by 
it.  In  the  other,  a  casual  interruption 
may  have  compelled  me  to  discon- 
tinue it. 

^*  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." — - 
Bible. 

To  Terminate  (terminus,  a  bound- 
ary) is  to  discontinue  at  the  ultimate 
point,  and  so  often  means  to  biing  to 
an  appointed  end,  when  the  thing 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  farther. 
Hence  the  word  is  characteristically 
employed  of  discussion  and  dispute. 
It  involves  the  interposition  of  power 
and  authority,  and  stands  opposed  to 
prolongation.  The  verb  terminate  is 
used  also  intransitively,  in  which 
case  it  means  to  come  to  a  stop,  to 
meet  with  a  boundary,  or  something 
which  causes  cessation. 

'*  The  thought  that  our  existence  terminates 
with  this  life  doth  naturally  check  the  soul 
in  any  generous  pursuit." — Berkeley, 

"  I  wish  that  milder  love  or  death, 
That  ends  our  miseries  with  our  breath, 

Would  my  affections  terminate; 
For  to  my  soul,  deprived  of  peace, 
It  is  a  torment  worse  than  these 
Thus  wretchedly  to  love  and  hate." 

Cotton. 

Cede.  Concede.  Yield.  Grant. 

To  Cede  (Lat.  cedere)  is  to  ^ve  up 
in  a  formal  manner,  and  with  re- 
ference to  recognized  rights  and 
claims  on  either  side,   as  a   nation 


cedes  a  territory  under  treaty  to 
.another  nation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
claims  of  justice,  an  act  of  dignity 
and  right  combined.  To  Concede, 
which  is  a  compound  form  of  the 
above,  is  to  give  up  with  an  implica- 
tion of  a  power  to  withhold.  It  is 
more  commonly  used  in  matters  of 
debate  or  claim.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
act  of  discretion  or  courtesy,  or  any- 
thing shoiii  of  absolute  compulsion. 
Yield  is  to  give  up  under  some  degree 
of  pressure  at  least,  if  not  absolute 
compulsion.  To  Grant  (Old  Eng. 
graunt)  is  to  give  voluntarily,  or  in  re- 
turn to  petition,  but  not  coercion  or 
compulsion.  It  denotes  freedom  and 
liberality  in  giving  or  giving  up. 

"The  whole  island  (St.  Christopher)  was 
ceded  in  sovereignty  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht." — Grainger. 

'*  The  Brst  is  petitio  principii,  which  fallacy 
is  committed  where  that  is  assumed  as  a 
principle  to  prove  another  thing  which  is  not 
conceded  as  true  in  itself." — BroicfCs  Vulgar 
Errors, 

''The  fourth  disposition  for  peace — an 
yieldcAleness  upon  sight  of  clearer  truths." — 
Bishop  Hall. 

"Both  sides  being  desirers,  and  neither 
granterSf  they  broke  off  the  conference."— 
Sidnei^s  Arcadia, 

Celebrate.    Commemorate. 

To  Celebrate  (Lat.  celebrare)  is  to 
extol  or  honoui*  in  a  solemn  manner. 
It  is  used  of  persons,  deeds,  events, 
and  days  or  seasons.  Commemo- 
rate (commemorare)  is  to  recal  in  a 
solemn  manner.  Hence  it  follows  ' 
that  we  celebrate  what  is  marked, 
striking,  illustrious.  We  commemo* 
rate  what  is  dear  and  interesting  to 
us.  The  same  things,  from  different 
points  of  view,  may  often  be  said  to^ 
De  both  celebratea  and  commemo-* 
rated.  We  commemorate  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  when  we  mark  the  day 
on  which  it  comes  round  in  some 
special  manner.  We  celebrate  it 
when  we  treat  it  as  an  illustrions  day 
with  festivities,  public  demonstra- 
tions, pane^;yric  speeches,  and  the 
like.  The  birthday  of  the  member  of 
a  family  is  annually  commemorated 
by  some  little  observance  of  the  day; 
but  the  event  is  not  illustrious 
enough    to  be    celebrated.      Henoe^ 
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too,  events  of  importance  and  inte- 
rest, bat  of  a  melancholj  character, 
such  as  the  death  of  a  great  or  be- 
loTed  person,  would  be  commemorated, 
not  celebrated.  It  will  be  observed 
from  this  that  celebrate  refers  to 
what  is  past  and  to  what  is  present, 
commemorate  only  to  what  is  past. 

*''  It  ma  J  happen  in  the  various  combinations 
of  life  that  a  good  man  may  receive  favoars 
from  one  who  notwithstanding  his  accidental 
beneficence  cannot  be  justly  proposed  to  the 
imitation  of  others,  and  whom  therefore  he 
Bust  find  some  other  way  of  rewarding  than 
by  public  cekbratioaa" — Ratnhler, 

**  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  speaking 
in  this  advantageous  manner  of  my  own 
conduct ;  but  as  you  advise  me  to  alleviate 
my  present  uneasiness  by  a.  retrospect  of  my 
pciift  actions,  1  will  confess  that  in  thus 
cotnmenyiratinrf  them  I  find  great  consolation." 
— Meimolhj  Cicero. 

Celebrated.    See  Famous. 
Celerity.    See  QmoKNEss. 

CeLBBTTIAL.      See  EteAVENLY. 

Censorious.    See  Captious. 
Censure.    See  Blame. 
Ceremonial.    See  Formal. 
Ceremonious.    See  Formal. 
Ceremony.    Form.    Bite.    Ob- 
beryance. 

All     these    terms    relate    to  the 

•olemn,  prescribed,  and  public  acts  of 

■odetj.     ^orm  (Lat.  forma)  is  the 

Boat  generic.      Form  means    gene- 

Ut  a  definite  and  prescribed  mode 

Ooiiig  a  thin^  in  all  transactions  of 

le^  and  applies    to  manj  matters 

fvliich  are  not  connected  with  s^x;ial 

fnterooiirse  and  manners,  or  have  a 

character  of  publicity,  as  a  form  of 

KtuniB  for  registration. 

'"Many  that  vehemently  oppose  forms  are 
p.    the  graateat  formalists." — QlanviU. 

t       A  Ceremony  (Lat.  eerenumia)  is 

f  such  a  form  as  regulates  public  trans- 

^    ictions,  or  the  demeanour  of  indi- 

Tiduals  in  cases  where  any  degi'ce  of 

respect  has  to  be  shown,  whether  in 

mataal  ciTility  and  propriety,  or  reli- 

g-  giooB  derotion. 

**  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all  is  to  teach 
"  othen  not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminish 
:.     respect  to  himself,  especially  they  are  not  to 


be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natures. 
But  the  dwelling  upon  them  and  exalting 
them  above  the  moon  is  not  only  tedious,  but 
doth  diminish  tlie  faith  and  credit  of  him 
that  speaks/' — Bacon. 

Rite  (Lat.  ritus)  is  a  ceremony  of 
a  peculiiirly  solemn  or  sacredly  im- 
portant character,  which  is  of  a 
religious  or  gravely  political  nature. 

"  It  is  very  plain  that  baptism,  which  is  by 
all  acknowledged  to  be  the  rite  of  initiating 
us  into  Christianity,  is  in  Scripture  declared 
to  be  the  rite  whereby  we  are  entered  and 
admitted  into  the  Church." — Sharp. 

Observance  (Lat.  ohservanHa, 
ohservare,  to  observe)  is,  like  rite,  of 
a  religious  character;  but  as  rite  is 
performed  by  public  and  responsible 
officers,  observances  may  be  Kept  by 
individuals,  and  even  in  private,  as 
"  some  persons  are  strict  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Lent."  Hence  the  term 
relates  more  commonly  to  the  cus- 
toms and  times  of  observance,  as  the 
observance  of  a  sabbath,  than  to  the 
objects  of  it.  We  should  say,  not  the 
OMervance,  but  tlie  commemoration 
of  Christ's  resurrection ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Easter  Day  is  observed.  An 
observance  is  rather  a  way  of  acting 
than  a  formal,  ceremonial,  or  definite 
act.  Hence  we  speak  of  observing 
a  strict  silence. 

"Since  the  obligation  upon  Christians  to 
comply  with  the  religious  observance  of 
Sunday  arises  from  the  public  uses  of  the  in- 
stitution and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
j>ractice,  the  manner  of  ol>serving  it  ought  to 
be  that  which  best  fulfils  these  uses  and  con- 
forms the  nearest  to  this  practice." — Paley. 

Certain.  See  Actual  and 
Sure. 

Cessation.  See  Cease  and  In- 
termission. 

Chase.     Hunt.    Pursue. 

To  Hunt  (A.  S.  huntian)  is  to  seek 
bv  close  pursuit,  by  a  search  for 
objects  not  within  si^ht.  Chase  is  a 
pursuit  of  objects  which  are  within 
sight.  The  fox  is  hunted  in  the  cover, 
and  chased  when  he  leaves  it.  This 
distinction  is  often  lost  sight  of ;  and 
we  speak  of  a  boy  hunting  a  butterfly, 
instead  of  chasing  it.  To  Pursue 
(Fr.poursuivre),  like  hunt,  includes  the 
idea  of  following  after  what  is  not 
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within  sight.  A  wild  animal  is  pur- 
sued by  the  track  which  he  leares; 
when  he  catches  sight  of  his  pursuers, 
he  probably  flies,  and  is  then  chased. 
Thus  chase  involves  more  simply  than 
puraue  the  notion  of  driving  an  ob- 
ject before  one.  Pursue,  as  it  denotes 
primarily  the  following  of  a  conti- 
nuous course,  is  directly  applicable 
to  the  course  itself,  as  to  pursue  a 
line  of  conduct.  One  pursues  when 
one  follows  after  an  object,  in  spite  of 
danger,  difficulties,  and  obstacles, 
with  sustained  effort  and  energy. 

"  Now  therefore  let  not  my  blood  fall  to 
the  earth  before  the  face  of  the  Lord ;  for  the 
King  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea ;  as 
when  one  doth  hwni  a  partridge  upon  the 
mountains." — B9>le, 

"  The  glare  did  not  continue  long  before  it 
rained  again,  and  kept  us  from  sight  of  each 
other ;  but  if  they  had  seen  and  cfuxsed  us,  we 
were  resolved  to  run  our  bark  and  canoes 
ashore,  and  take  ourselves  to  the  mountains." 
— Dampier*8  Voyages. 

"  Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the 

view, 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and 

skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  1  follow,  flies." 

Goldsmith. 

Chafe,     Fret.     Gall.    Eub. 

Chafe  (Ft.  chauffer,  Lat.  calefdcere), 
like  fret  and  gall,  is  used  metaphori- 
cally. It  is  to  excite  heat  in  the 
mind,  as  physical  heat  or  irritation  is 
excited  bv  friction.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed of  the  excitement  of  feelings  of 
irritation,  vexation,  annovance,  or 
petty  anger.  To  Fret  (A.  S.  fretan,  to 
eat,  gnaw)  is  used  of  small  irritations, 
which  produce  their  effect  by  their 
continuance  and  repetition,  and  sad- 
den the  spirits.  Gall  (Fr.  galer,  to 
rub,  scratch,  gale,  itch,  scab)  is  used 
of  such  vexations  as  have  a  humilia- 
ting effect,  or,  as  it  were,  wound  the 
pride.  Rub  is  no  more  than  friction, 
which  may  be  wholesome  and  need- 
ful, or  galHng  and  vexatious,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  is  seldom 
used  except  in  the  literal  sense, 
though  the  noun  rub  is  sometimes 
employed  of  the  rough  contacts  of 
society.  It  is  employed,  unlike  the 
(H<her9,  of  the  person  suffering,  as  well 


as  the  annoyance  suffered,  that  is,  the 
annoyance  chafes,  or  the  person 
chafes  against  the  annoyance. 

"  The  inward  chafings  and  agitations  of  his 
struggling  soul." — South, 

"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly." 
— Book  of  PscUms, 

"The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been 
never  before  galled  with  the  yoke  of  foreign 
dominion,  nor  having  had  experience  of  that 
most  miserable  and  detested  condition  of  living 
in  slavery." — Ralegh, 

"And  these  are  wonderfully  busy  and 
active  to  throw  rvbs  and  stumbling-blocks  in 
our  way." — Sharp. 

Challenge.  Brave.  Defy. 
Dare. 

Ohallenob  (Old  Fr.  ehalenger, 
Lat.  calurnniari)  is  to  provoke  or  sum> 
mon  to  answer  for  something,  and 
therefore  can  only  be  properly  used 
of  personal  adversaries.  It  is  a  call 
to  combat,  which  must  be  appro* 
ciated  by  two  persons.  It  is  a  rheto- 
rical analogy  to  speak  of  challenging 
danger.  Sraye  (Fr.  brave)  is  to 
meet  with  courage  an  opposing 
danger  or  force,  whether  living  or 
not,  and  whether  initiated  by  words 
or  not.  It  belongs  to  physical  and 
moral  courage.  To  defy  and  to  dare, 
when  used  as  active  verbs,  have  this 
difference.  To  Defy  a  person  to  do 
a  thing  (Fr.  defier)  implies  the  ex- 
pression of  your  own  cheap  estimatfe 
of  his  efforts.  To  Dare  him  to  do 
it  (Saxon  dyrran)  is  to  put  him  on 
his  own  courage  or  resources,  with 
an  implied  notion  that  he  will  think 
better  than  make  the  attempt.  The 
original  idea  of  reproach,  as  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  challenge,  survives  in 
the  phrase,  "  to  challenge  the  trutii  of 
a  statement,"  that  is,  to  call  it  out  as 
untrue,  with  a  view  to  combat  it. 

"  Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  tender- 
ness universally  necessary ;  for  he  that  writes 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  chaOemfer 
whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  attack."— 
Rambler, 

''  Face  not  me,  thon  hast  irat^many  meo : 
brave  not  me.  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor 
braved. " — Shakespeare, 

The   radical  meaning  of  defy  is  to 
reject     affiance,    i.e.,     faith     given; 
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to   proclaim  bostilitj,   or  to 
ice.      So  Sir  T.  Wyatt's  ora- 

at  word  gare  I  unto  thee,  Mason? 
leasage?  I  defy  all  familiarity  and 
ip  betwixt  us.     Say  thy  worst. 

"  What  1  is  Brutus  sick, 
will  he  steal  out  of  his   wholesome 
I 

rt  the  yile  contagion  of  the  night  T* 

Shakespeare, 

LMPiON.   Hero.    Combatant. 

Jhampion  (Fr.  champio.  Low 
impio,  from  campus,  a  man  of 
ild)  is  one  who  is  ready  singly 
tend  on  behalf  of  another  or  a 

t  battle  every  man  should  fight  as  if 
!  the  single  champion ;  in  preparations 
erery  man  should  think  as  if  the  last 
epended  on  his  own  counsel." — liUer, 

to  (Lat.  heros)  expresses  a  man 
stingaished  valour  or  daring, 
er  as  a  champion,  combatant, 
r,  or  man  of  adventure.  The 
>ion  is  ready  to  fight ;  the  hero 
mght,  and  has  perhaps  retired 
)  a  life  of  peace. 

}  most  magnanimous  hero  of  the  field 
nestly  solicit  the  aid  of  a  physician 
d  of  sickness." —  Coyan, 

JOMBATANT  (Fr.  combcMrey  to 
is  a  hand-to-hand  fighter  in  a 
lal  engagement.  The  term  is 
r  applicable  to  regular  and  dis- 
ed  fighting  of  armies  on  the 
n  field  of  battle.  Individual 
ra  in  action  are  not  called  com- 
bs. 

have  the  combat  ended  by  parting  the 
mts" — South. 

ANCE.  Accident.  Fortune. 
XD.    Probability. 

U7CE  (Fr.  chance.  Low  Lat.  caden^ 
a  befalling.     It  is  used,  as  was 
red  under  accident,  in  two  dis- 
though  closely  associated  mean- 
either,  1,  to  express  the  absence 
ignable  cause,  or,  2,  the  absence 
ign.     An  instance  of  the  former 
\j  chance  the  tyrant  that  morn- 
'as  in  a  good  humour  ;"  an  in- 
»  of    the  latter  would  be,   "  I 
at  the  red  ball,  and  by  chance 


I  struck  the  white  one  also."  In  the 
former  case  no  caiise  can  be  specified, 
though  of  course  some  cause  existed ; 
in  the  latter  the  cause  miffht  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  observed,  but  the 
effect  was  not  the  result  designed. 

"  It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pious  manner 
of  expression  that  the  Scripture  thus  ascribes 
every  event  to  the  providence  of  God,  but  it 
is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature 
and  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance  or  accident;  it  beiog  evident  that 
these  words  do  not  signify  anything  really 
existing,  anything  that  is  truly  an  agent  or 
the  cause  of  any  event,  but  they  signify  merely 
men's  ignorance  of  the  real  and  immediate 
cause." — Clarke. 

Accident  (Lat.  acdderCf  another 
form  of  cadere,  whence  chance  was 
derived)  is  relative,  as  chance  is  abso- 
lute. Accident  is  chance  in  some 
effect  produced.  In  chance  the  ab- 
stract may  not  have  become  the  con- 
crete, as  when  we  say,  "  Yes,  but  what 
if  it  should  chance  to  turn  out  diffcr- 
entljr  ?"  or,  "  There  is  a  chance  of  its 
turning  out  differently ;"  but  an  acci- 
dent is  historical  and  actual.  Hence 
it  follows  that  accident  is  very  often 
partial  chance,  in  which  chance  and 
desi^  are  blended ;  yet  the  effect  was 
not  desinied.  Such  would  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remark,  "  He  wounded 
him  by  accident  in  fencing."  There 
is  a  complexion  of  the  untoward  in 
the  word  accident ;  if  the  contrary  is 
meant,  we  add  a  word,  as  a  lucky 
accident. 

"  Place,  riches,  favour- 
Prizes  of  accident  as  ofl  as  merit." 

Shakespeare. 

Fortune  (Lat.  fortuna)  is  chance 
or  accident  as  they  regard  human  life 
and  its  hopes,  employment-s,  and  un- 
dertakings, for  good  or  evil,  success 
or  failure.  Chance  has  nothing  in  it 
either  of  order  or  design.  One  does 
not  impersonate  it,  nor  attribute  to  it 
knowledge  or  will.  Fortune  forms 
plans,  but  without  choice.  One  attri- 
butes to  it  a  will  without  discernment, 
and  savs  that  she  has  freaks,  or  acts 
blindfold. 

'*  Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone  ; 
The  wise  are  always  masters  of  their  own.** 

Ifryden, 

Hazard  (Fr.  hazard)  is  the  opera* 
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tion  of  chance  bo  far  as  man  volun- 
tarily places  himself  within  the  range 
of  it. 

''  1  am  always  willing  to  ran  some  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  am 
perspicuous." — Adam  Smith, 

Peobability  (Lat.  prohahiUs,  pro- 
hare,  to  proye)  partakes  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  certainty  and  chance.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  that 
•*  like  causes  produce  like  effects." 
The  chance  or  uncertainty  is  repre- 
sented by  the  question,  "  Are  the 
causes  in  the  present  case  sufficiently 
like  to  past  experience?"  If  so,  the 
.  thing  is  probable. 

"A  demonstration  is  the  showing  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  by 
the  intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs  which 
bare  a  constant,  immutable,  and  visible  con- 
nection one  with  another;  so  prahability  is 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  by  the  intervention 
of  proofs  whose  connection  is  not  constant 
or  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived 
to  be  so,  but  is  or  appears  for  the  most  part 
to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to 
judge  the  proposition  to  be  true  or  false  rather 
.  than  the  contrary." — Locke. 

Chance.    See  Happen. 

Change.    See  Babtkr. 

Change.    Alter.     Vary. 

Change  (Fr.  chancer)  which  is  ge- 
neric, as  also  the  other  two  of  these 
synonyms,  is  employed  both  as  a 
transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 
As  the  former,  to  change  a  thing  is 
to  put  another  in  its  place.  This  loss 
of  identity  is  not  expressed  by  the 
intransitive  form,  as,  he  changes 
every  day.  To  Alter  (Lat.  alter, 
another)  is  to  preserve  the  identity 
while  we  change  some  portion  of  it, 
or  some  property  of  it,  as  its  shape 
or  colour.  To  Yary  (Lat.  variare)  is 
to  cause  a  thing  to  differ  at  different 
times,  or  one  portion  of  it  to  differ 
from  another.  A  lady  varies  her  ap- 
pearance when  she  frequently  changes 
ner  dress.  Even  where  the  same 
things  are  referred  to,  change  is  a 
stronger  term  than  alter;  the  most 
trivial  removal  or  substitution  of  de- 
tail alters  a  thing,  yet  the  change 
may  be  almost  impeiceptible.  In 
this  case  changes  ai'e  alterations  of  a 


considerable  character.  In  some 
particular  connections  these  distinc- 
tive forces  are  very  perceptible.  We 
alter  our  opinions  when  they  become 
in  some  respects  not  what  we  used  to 
hold ;  we  change  them  when  we 
abandon  them  altogether,  and  adopt 
others  in  their  stead.  We  should  be 
said  to  vary  a  statement  if  we  made 
it  in  different  forms  at  different  times, 
to  alter  it  if  we  made  the  change  but 
once. 

**  I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither, 
but  even  when  I  chatted  it  diould  be  to 
preserve." — Burke, 

**  Whether  shall  we  profess  some  trade  or 
skill, 
Or  shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will  ?" 

Spenaer, 

Changeable.    See  Inconstant. 
Changeableness.    See  Caprice. 

Character  is  the  Greek  xop^^un^p, 
a  furrow  or  groove,  cut  or  engraved, 
from  which  several  meanings  have 
flowed,  as  a  distinctive  mark,  letter, 
or  sign,  a  national  mode  of  writing, 
the  stamp  or  general  nature  of  a 
thing,  the  stamp  of  an  individual, 
and  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held 
socially.  These  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  separately,  each  with  its 
own  synonyms. 

Character.    Letter. 

Character  is  to  Letter  (Lat. 
Ittera)  as  genus  to  species.  Every 
letter  is  a  character,  but  every  cha- 
racter is  not  a  letter.  Character  em- 
braces other  distinctive  signs  stamped 
or  eneraved.  We  might  speak  of 
hiero^yphic  characters,  or  tne  cha- 
racters of  short-hand,  which  never- 
theless are  not  letters.  A  letter  is  a 
component  part  of  the  common  alpha- 
bet of  any  language. 

"Almost  all  the  men  had  their  names 
traced  upon  their  arms  in  indelible  charadert 
of  a  black  colour." — Cook's  Voyages. 

*'  The  essence  of  letters  doth  consist  in  their 
power  or  proper  sound,  which  may  be  nato- 
rally  fixed  and  stated  from  the  manner  of 
forming  them  by  the  instruments  of  speech, 
and  either  is  or  should  be  the  same  in  all 
languages." —  WUkins, 
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Ghabacter.  Reputation.  Cre- 
dit. 

In  this  connection  Chabacteb  is 
oaed  of  the  whole  complex  constitution 
of  a  man's  personal  qualities.  It 
therefore  exists  anterior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  reputation.  A  common 
character  has  no  reputation  at  alL 
When  used  of  the  personal  stamp  as 
Teaeerded  by  others,  it  still  differs  some- 
what from  reiputation.  It  is  moral, 
while  reputation  extends  to  other 
qualities.  A  man  has  a  character  for 
honesty  or  dishonesty ;  he  has  hardly 
a  character  for  talent;  in  this  case 
we  should  use  Reputation  (Lat. 
remUare,  to  repute),  because  the  men- 
tal qualities  of  a  person  are  not  that 
aspect  of  his  nature  which  passes 
commonly  before  the  world  for  judg- 
ment. His  moral  qualities  affect  his 
friends  and  connections,  his  intellec- 
tual qualities  affect  himself.  Gbedit 
is  that  trustworthiness  which  is  based 
upon  what  is  known  of  character 
(credere^  to  trust),  and  relates  both  to 
right  conduct  and  the  truth  of  pro- 
positions. Credit  may  be  given  on 
specific  occasions  only ;  character  and 
reputation  are  permanent.  Character 
is  borne,  reputation  acquired,  credit 
finven.  Reputation  is  more  than  or- 
dinary, character  and  credit  belong  to 
ordinary  deeds,  conduct,  and  persons, 
unless  some  specific  epithet  is  added. 

"  He  will  represent  to  him  as  often, 
with  as  much  zeal  as  you  or  I  should,  the 
rirtnea  of  his  ancestors,  and  what  a  glorious 
weight  of  illustrious  characters  he  has  to 
rapport." — Afelmoth,  Cicero, 

**  Reputation  is  the  greatest  engine  by 
which  those  who  are  possessed  of  power  must 
make  that  power  serviceable  to  the  ends  and 
vaes  of  government." — Atterbury, 

**l£  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles  may  be 
ertditedj  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  without 
charity,  and  without  that  faith  which  works 
not  by  force  but  by  love." — Locke, 

Chabacteb.    See  Disposition. 

Chabacteb.  Stamp.  Aspect. 
Natubb.  Kind.  Sobt.  Assobt- 
ment.  Species.  Genus.  Fobm. 
Cast.  Obdeb.  Aib.  Mould. 
Shape. 

Chabacteb  in  this  sense  is  pur- 


posely va^e.  It  is  that  view  of  the 
nature  which  is  external  and  strikes 
the  natural  eye  or  the  eye  of  the  mind 
as  bein^  of  a  certain  order.  A  land- 
scape of  a  barren  character  is  one  in 
which  certain  broad  features  of  bar- 
renness predominate,  so  as  to  affect 
the  whole.  This  is  character  in  the 
sense  of  outline  or  general  configura- 
tion as  it  strikes  the  eye  at  a  smgle 
glance. 

*'  Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of 
those  among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally 
ignorant  of  his  name  and  character,** — Blair. 

That  is,  generally,  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
verb  characterize  has  rather  the  sense 
of  affixing  by  words  an  appropriate 
mark  upon  a  thing  or  person,  as  : 

'*  Tou  must  know,  sir,  that  I  am  one  of 
that  species  of  women  whom  yon  have  cha" 
racterized  under  the  name  of  jilta." — iS]peo- 
tator. 

Stamp  (Grerm.  stamp/en)  is  that 
general  impression  which  a  thin^ 
gives  us  of  itself :  it  is  in  English 
what  chai'acter  is  in  Greek,  it  is 
used  also  in  detail,  as  a  stamp  of 
nobility  in  personal  appearance.  The 
verb  to  stamp  is  in  its  secondary 
sense  moral— to  affix  a  moral  cha- 
racter, or  at  least  a  distinctive  one; 
to  characterize  is  rather  logical  and 
definitive.  Circumstances  may  stamp 
a  man,  words  characterize  him. 

^*  A  young  maid  truly  of  the  finest  stamp 
of  beauty." — Sydney,  Arcadia. 

Aspect  (Lat.  aspicere,  to  look  to- 
wards) is  tbat  portion  of  the  nature 
of  a  thine  which  for  the  present 
meets  our  observation.  In  the  moral 
as  in  the  natural  world  the  eye 
cannot  see  an  object  in  its  entirety, 
but  can  only  in  aeries  observe  its  du- 
f erent  aspects ;  the  same  thing  may 
present  different  aspects,  which  never- 
theless belong  to  the  series  of  mani- 
festations under  which  it  is  known 
and  recognized.  A  characteristic  side 
of  a  thiug  is  its  aspect.  As  character 
and  stamp  are  objective,  so  aspect  is 
subjective,  that  is,  aspect  is  character 
as  seen  by  and  impressed  on  ourselves. 
So  that  two  things  sometiraes  wear 
different  aspects  to  two  persons. 
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^  Tydides  stood  in  aspect  lion-like, 
And  terrible  in  strength  as  forest  boars." 

Cowper,  Iliad, 

Natube  (Lat.  natura)  is  a  word  of 
wider  meaning,  embracing  all  that 
makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  its 
essence  or  definition,  its  properties, 
form,  tendencies,  faculties,  qualities, 
and  the  like. 

"  Nature,  then,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  is  the  beginning  of  motion  and 
rest,  in  that  thing  wherein  it  is  properly 
and  principally,  not  by  accident;  for  all 
things  to  be  seen  (which  are  done  neither  by 
fortune  nor  by  necessity,  and  are  not  divine, 
nor  have  any  such  efficient  cause)  are  called 
material,  as  having  a  proper  and  peculiar 
nature  of  their  own." — Hoilandf  Plutarch, 

KiXD  (A.  S.  cynd)  is  the  nature 
according  to  its  place  in  creation, 
while  Sort  (Fr.  aorte)  denotes  mere 
assemblage  on  vague  principles  of 
similarity  without  any  natural  affinity, 
as  a  certain  kind  of  animal,  a  certain 
sort  of  coat.  When  things  of  a  sort 
are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  conveniently  dealt  with  as  such, 
it  is  called  an  Assortment.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  any  parcel  of 
things  may  have  a  natural  affinity, 
but  it  is  not  simply  as  having  it  that 
they  are  sorted. 

'*  Some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature,' 
Are  led  by  kind  to  admire  your  fellow- 
creature."  Dryden. 

**  Shell-Hsh  have  been  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients compared  and  sorted  with  insects." — 
Bacon. 

'*  An  adjective  is  by  nature  a  general,  and 
in  some  measure  an  abstract  word,  and 
necessarily  presupposes  the  idea  of  a  certain 
species  or  assortment  of  things  to  all  of  which 
it  is  equally  applicable." — Smith,  Formation 
of  Languages. 

Species  and  Genus  are  Latin 
ecientific  and  correlative  terms.  The 
genus  is  the  higher  species  in  lojzic, 
that  is,  the  species  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  abstract  or  supreme 
genus;  while  species  is  the  lower 
genus,  or  that  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  individual.  So  the  same 
may  be  genus  or  species  according  to 
its  relative  position  in  the  scale. 

'*  In  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing 
but  declaring  their  signification,  we  make 
use  of  the  gcnns^  or  next  general  word  which 
compreh«ads  it." — Loc!.e. 


Not  that  this  is  the  whole  process  of 
logical  definition,  for  to  the  genus  has 
to  be  added  the  differentia  or  distinc- 
tive property. 

Form  (Lat. /orvTta)  is  a  particular 
mode  of  manifestation  in  anything 
which  is  wont  to  manifest  itself  under 
several  like  or  co^ate  manifestations, 
as  the  same  or  different  form  of  hat, 
the  same  or  different  form  of  address, 
the  same  or  different  form  of  speech. 

**  Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  I  sing." 

Dryden,  Ovid. 

Cast  (Dan.  haste,  to  throw)  is  used 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Mould 
(Fr.  moule,  Lat.  moduln-s);  but  we 
commonly  apply  cast  to  what  is  per- 
sonal in  countenance,  character,  ap- 
pearance, and  mould  when  we  enter- 
tain the  idea  not  only  of  shape  or 
impression  on  ourselves  but  of  forma- 
tive origin. 

"  The  business  men  are  chiefly  conversant 
in  does  not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or  turn 
to  their  minds,  but  is  very  often  apparent  in 
their  outward  behaviour  and  some  of  the 
most  indifierent  actions  of  their  lives." — 
Spectator. 

"  My  Bonne,  if  thou  of  such  a  molde 
Art  made,  now  tell  me  pleine  thy  shrift." 

Qower. 

Order  (Lat.  ordo)  denotes  com- 
monly not  only  the  characteristic 
nature  and  kind,  but  a  reference  to  a 
scale,  as  of  a  hiffh  or  low  order.  The 
notion  conveyecfby  such  an  expression 
as  a  thing  of  the  same  or  a  different 
order,  is  partly  scientific  and  partly 
not.  The  word  order  in  scientific 
classification  commonly  means  a  group 
of  allied  individuals  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  genus.  As  employed 
conventionally,  rSative  dignity,  value, 
or  worth  is  implied  in  the  term. 

'*  Men  shulde  it  in  the  prestes  find. 
Their  order  is  of  so  high  a  kynde." 

Gotcer. 

Air  signifies  such  a  manifestation 
of  character  as  is  made  involuntarily. 
It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and 
analogously  to  things,  as  such  and 
such  a  theory  wears  an  intelligible  air, 
by  which  we  mean  to  grant  that  there 
may  be  something  m  it  accordant 
with  truth  and  common  sense,  if  it 
were  worth  wliile  to  examine  it. 
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"  It  is  certain  that  married  persons  who 
are  possessed  with  a  mutual  esteem,  not  only 
catch  the  air  and  waj  of  talk  from  one 
another,  but  fall  into  the  same  traces  of 
thinking  and  liking." — Spectator, 

Shape  is  simply  bucIi  external  form 
or  configuration  as  belongs  or  maj 
be  conceived  to  belong  to  anything. 
It  diffei"8  from  form  in  this  character 
of  externality.  The  form  of  a  thing 
results  from  the  relative  aggregation 
of  its  parts,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, that  is,  its  solidity  as  well  as 
it«  surface.  Shape  refers  to  the 
snpei'ficies,  but  not  the  substance. 
The  form  includes  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness ;  the  shape  is  only  what 
meets  the  eye.  This  difference  ap- 
pears more  strongly  in  the  verbs  than 
the  nouns :  to  form  a  thing  is  as  it 
were  to  create  it.  God  formed,  not 
merely  shaped,  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground.  Nature  forms  the 
marble,  man  shapes  the  block.  He 
may  also  be  said  to  form  the  statue, 
because  he  actually  makes  it ;  as  such 
it  did  not  exist  before.  To  form  in- 
volves the  use  and  preparation  of 
materials;  to  shape  may  be  no  more 
than  to  give  them  a  contour  super- 
ficially. 

**  And  eke  his  garment  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut,  and  shape  anew." 

Spenser. 

Characterize.     See  Describe. 

Charge.  Accuse.  Impeach. 
Arraign.     Criminate.     Indict. 

Of  these  Charge  (Fr.  charger)  is 
the  most  generic.  It  is  to  lay  upon 
a  person  a  burden,  hence  specifically 
of  imputed  guilt,  and  this  either 
formally  or  legally,  or  generally  and 
moraUy.  Hence  it  refers  to  many 
things  which  are  not  of  the  specific 
nature  of  crimes,  as  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  or  dishonesty,  or  a  want  of 
fidelity  to  oneself,  may  be  the  object 
of  a  charge.  "  I  charge  him  with 
having  indolently  let  slip  many  occa- 
sions of  improving  his  condition." 

**  Men  do  not  pick  quarrels  with  their 
friends,  and  therefore  when  we  find  any 
chanjing  the  Scripture  with  obscurity  and 
Imperfection,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
have  no  comfort  from  it." — Stiiiingjieet. 


Accuse  (Lat.  accusare)  refers  to 
failings,  faults,  or  crimes  by  which 
others  are  injured.  It  also  implies 
more  than  a  mere  mouth-to-mouth 
imputation ;  it  is  formal  and  public. 
I  may  charge  a  man  with  a  crime 
between  myself  and  him,  but  if  I 
accuse  him  of  it,  I  make  the  charge  a 
matter  of  publicity.  Criminate 
(Lat.  crimen,  a  crime)  is  yet  stronger. 
It  is  to  bring  against  another  a 
charge  in  such  a  way  that  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  personal  and  imminent. 
Circumstances  may  criminate,  while 
only  peraons  charge  or  accuse.  Cri- 
minate has  a  stronger  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  person.  A  man  crimi- 
nated feels  hiiuself  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  grave  offender. 

"Their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing 
or  else  excusimj  one  another."—  Bible. 

**  To  criminate  with  the  heavy  nud  un- 
grounded charge  of  disloyalty  aud  disaffec- 
tion an  unoorrupt,  iudependent,  and  reform- 
ing parliament.  ■' — Burke. 

Impeach  and  Arraign  rather  im- 
ply than  express  an  accusation  or 
charge.  Impeach  (Old  Fr.  empescher, 
Lat.  impingere)  is  officially  to  charge 
with  misbehaviour  in  office,  and  may 
relate  to  anything  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  offence  considering  the 
office  held.  Arraign  (Low  Lat.  arra- 
tiofiare)  is  to  call  to  account,  and  is 
characteristically  employed  of  the 
exercise  of  personal  power  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  to  call  personally  to 
account  in  a  specific  and  summary 
manner,  and  may  be  directed  against 
a  course  of  conduct  in  an  individual 
as  well  as  specific  matters  of  misde- 
meanour; but  arraign  more  commonly 
relates  to  an  act,  impeach  to  a  series 
of  acts.  Impeach  is  formal  and 
official,  aiTai^n  is  informal  and  per- 
sonal. Arraign  involves  a  decisive 
act  of  power  in  a  superior,  of  bold- 
ness in  an  equal  or  inferior. 

"  Censure,  which  arraigns  the  public 
actions  and  the  private  motives  of  princes, 
has  ascribed  to  envy  a  conduct  which  might 
be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  Hadrian." — Gibbon. 

*'  Of  these  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  House  of  Commons,  cannot  properly  judge, 
because  their  constituents  are  the  parties 
injured,  and    can   therefore    only    impeach. 
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Bnt  before  what  court  shall  this  impeach- 
ment be  tried?  Not  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  which  would  naturally  be  swayed 
by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an  accuser. 
Reason,  therefore,  will  suggest  that  this 
branch  of  the  legislature,  which  represents 
the  people,  must  bring  its  charge  against  the 
other  branch,  which  consists  of  the  nobility, 
who  have  neither  the  same  interest*  nor  the 
same  passions  as  popular  assemblies."—- 
BlackatoM. 

"  An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of 
one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanour preferred  to  and  presented  upon 
oath  by  a  grand  jury." — Ibid, 

Indict  (Lat.  indicere,  indictus)  is  a 
term  regulated  by  the  form  of  process 
and  nature  of  the  offence.  In  law  it 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  grand 
jury  to  indict,  as  it  is  of  a  house  of 
representatiyes  to  impeach. 

Chaboe.  Gabe.  Management. 
Administbation.  Control.  Go- 
vernment. 

Chaeob  in  this  sense  denotes  deJs' 
gated  care  under  circumstances  of 
responsibility.  Cabe  denotes  no 
more  than  time  bestowed  upon  an 
object  with  personal  labour  or  atten- 
tion. To  take  care  of  a  child  is  to 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way.  It  is 
the  work  of  solicitude  and  affection, 
as  charge  is  of  responsibility  and 
duty.  To  take  charge  of  him  is  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  him 
which  another  would  require.  For 
we  take  care  of  what  is  our  own ;  we 
take  charge  of  what  is  another's. 

« I  can  never  believe  that  the  repugnance 
with  which  Tiberius  took  the  charge  of  the 
government  upon  him  was  wholly  feigned." 
— Cumberland, 

Management  (Old  Fr.  menager, 
from  manus,  the  hand)  is  the  con- 
current control  which  regulates  what 
has  progression  in  itself,  so  that  it 
may  operate  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
designed,  as  a  house,  a  garden,  a 
steam-engine,  a  horse,  a  matter.  It 
implies  subjection  where  persons  are 
concerned,  as  the  management  of  a 
school.  Administbation  {adviinis- 
trare)  relates  to  offices  of  power  and 
responsibility.  Administration  takes 
effect  on  men,  management  may  be- 
long only  to  machines ;    administra- 


tion is  executive,  management  may 
be  manipulative.  Administration, 
however,  is  always  ministerial,  that  is, 
consists  in  putting  the  will  or  power 
of  another  in  force ;  while  Govebn- 
MENT  (Lat.  guhemare)  involves  every 
exercise  of  authority,  political,  civil, 
or  domestic.  The  government  of  a 
oountry,  when  the  term  is  not  used 
of  persons,  is  an  abiding  and  per- 
petual power ;  the  administration  be- 
longs to  the  persons  who  may  be  in 
office  from  time  to  time.  Contbol 
(Lat.  contra  rotulua)  is,  literally,  to 
keep  a  check  on  a  roll ;  hence  to  go- 
vern in  movement  and  action  where 
an  independent  will  and  power  exists. 
Machines  are  managed;  men,  their 
acts,  wills,  desires,  are  controlled. 

"  I  think  myself  indebted  to  you  beyond 
all  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of 
my  dear  mother." — Johnson, 

'*  Scripture  gives  something  more  than 
obscure  intimations  that  the  holy  angels  are 
employed  upon  extraordinary  occasions  in 
the  affairs  of  men  and  the  management  of 
this  sublunary  world." — Horsley. 

"  He  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  was  a  good 
chancellor,  only  a  little  too  rough,  but  very 
impartial  in  the  adininistration  of  justice." — 
Burnet. 

'*  That  which  begins  and  actually  consti- 
tutes any  political  society  is  nothing  bnt  the 
consent  of  any  number  of  freemen  capable  of 
a  majority  to  unite  and  incorporate  into  such 
a  society.  And  that  is  that,  and  that  only, 
which  did  or  could  give  any  beginning  to  any 
lawful  government  in  the  world." — Locke, 

'*  If  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  be  but 
carefully  sown  at  first,  very  much  may  be 
done  by  this  means,  even  in  the  most  de- 
praved natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  of  them,  however  to  the  checking 
and  controlling  of  our  vicious  inclinations." — 
TiUotson, 

Chabm.    See  Captivate. 

CHABMma.    See  Delightful. 

Chasm.    See  Bbeach. 

Chasten.  Chastise.  Pitbify. 
Punish.     Cobbect.      Discipline. 

Of  these  the  two  first  are  formed 
from  the  Latin  castus,  chaste,  pore, 
and  the  last  fromjpurtM,  pure,  and 
facere,  to  make.  The  term  Pubify 
is  applicable  to  the  removal  of  what 
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18  noxious  or  impure  in  a  moral,  phy- 
aical,  or  even  ceremonial  sense.  To 
Chasten  is  to  purify  morally  and 
spiritually  by  the  providential  visita- 
tion of  distress  ana  affliction,  or  gene- 
rally to  purify  from  errors  or  faults, 
as  the  effect  of  discipline.  It  implies 
imperfection,  but  not  guilt. 

^  Oh,  {^ntly  on  thy  sappliant's  head, 
Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand ; 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 
As  by  the  impious  thoa  art  seen." 

Orai/y  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

"  He  chastises  and  corrects  as  to  Him  seems 
best  in  His  deep  unsearchable  and  secret 
judgment,  and  ^1  for  our  good." — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

"  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  the  ancient 
world  that  human  nature  had  contracted  a 
stain  or  pollution,  and  that  not  only  parti- 
cular purifyingSj  but  also  some  general  sanc- 
tification  was  necessary  to  put  man  in  a 
capacity  of  being  restored  to  the  favour  of 
the  Deity."—  WaHmrton. 

"  Yet  these,  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind. 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage 

mind. 
Their  wildness  lose,  and  quitting  Nature's 

part, 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art." 

Dryden,  Virgil. 

**  0  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment ; 
not  in  Thine  anger,  lest  Thou  bring  me  to 
nothing." — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Chastise,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 

fUes  specific  gpiilt  or  an  offence.  To 
^UNISH  (Lat.  jmnire)  differs  from 
chastise  in  the  object  aimed  at.  In 
the  former  it  is  to  visit  the  offence 
upon  the  individual  offender  for  his 
own  good  in  correction  and  reforma- 
tion; in  the  latter  it  is  to  satisfy 
public  justice  upon  a  member  of  a 
community.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
punishment  is  often  used  of  the  con- 
sequences of  wrong,  irrespectively  of 
any  personal  authority  exercised.  To 
GoBBECT  {corrigere)  is,  literally,  to 
set  right.  As  used  of  punishment, 
correction  looks  no  further  than  to 
the  individual  fault.  Discipline 
(Lat.  disdplina)  has  for  its  object  the 
ameUoration  of  the  whole  character 
and  the  prevention  of  offences,  nor 
does  it  imply  necessarily  that  any 
have  been  committed.  The  purest 
and  best  natures  recognize  the  need 


of  discipline  in  themselves.  Dis- 
cipline aims  at  the  removal  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  substitution  of  good 
ones,  especially  those  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  obedience. 

Chastity.     Continence. 

Chastity  (Latin  castitasy  castus, 
chaste)  is  the  regulation  of  the  sexual 
desires,  as  by  marriage,  and  all  prac- 
tical rules  or  modes  of  life  which  tend 
to  it.  Continence  (Lat.  continenHa) 
is  the  absolute  refraining  from  all 
such  indulgences  under  interdiction. 
Chastity  is  enjoined  upon  all  Chris- 
tians. Continence  is  enjoined,  for 
instance,  on  the  Romish  clergy. 

"  It  was  then  that  some  gallant  spirits, 
struck  with  a  generous  indignation  at  the 
tjranny  of  these  miscreants,  blessc<l  solemnly 
by  the  bishop,  and  followed  by  the  praises 
and  vows  of  the  people,  sallied  forth  to  vin- 
dicate the  chastity  of  women,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  travellers  and  peaceable  men." 
— Burke,  Abridgnient  of  Knylish  History, 

''As  then  the  church  had  also  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  conse- 
crated themselves  to  God  by  a  perfect  conti- 
nence, nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to 
choose  its  principal  ministers  out  of  this 
upper  part  of  the  flock." — Torlin, 

Chastise.     See  Chasten. 

Chat.     See  Babble. 

Chattels.    See  Gcx)ds. 

Chatteb.     See  Babble. 

Cheat.     Defbaud.     Thick. 

Cheat  (probably  an  abbreviation 
of  escheat,  but  compare  also  A.  S.  cent) 
respects  primarily  the  gain  to  yourself 
resulting  from  fraudulent  practice 
upon  another.  Defraud  (Lat.^aii^, 
fraud)  respects  the  loss  to  him.  Cheat 
is  only  applied  to  appropriations  of 
minor  value ;  defraud  to  those  of  the 
largest  amount.  Defraud  hence  re- 
gards matters  of  value  generally,  as 
rights  and  privileges.  Cheat  usually 
re^rds  possessions.  Cheating  im- 
phes  knavery ;  defrauding  a  settled 
plan  or  plot  against  another*s  in- 
terests. 

*'  But  since  it  is  not  so  much  worth  our 
labour  to  know  how  deep  the  pit  is  into  which 
we  are  fallen  as  how  to  come  out  of  it,  hear 
rather,  1  beseech  you,  for  a  conclusion,  how 
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we  may  avoid  the  deceit  of  heart ;  even  just 
so  as  we  would  prevent  the  nimble  feats  of 
some  cheating  juggler — search  him,  watch 
him,  trust  him  not." — Bishop  Hall, 

A  man  may  be  cheated  out  of  that 
which  he  is  aiming  at  obtaining ;  he 
is  only  defrauded  of  what  he  can 
claim  as  actually  his.  In  games  of 
chance  or  competition  men  often 
cheat ;  they  do  not  defraud. 

''The  statute  mentions  only  fraudulent 
gifts  to  third  persons,  and  procuring  them  to 
be  seized  by  sham  process,  in  oi*der  to  defraud 
creditors." — Blackstone. 

To  Trick  (Fr.  tricher)  is  adroitly 
to  deceive  another,  and  implies  more 
ingenuity  than  cheating.  It  does  not 
of  necessity  involve  any  appropriation 
to  oneself,  or  any  loss  to  another,  but 
may  be  dictated  by  mischievous  as 
well  as  dishonest  motives. 

Check.     See  Kestrain. 

Gheeb.  Animate.  Encourage. 
Enliven.  Exhilarate.  Comfort. 
Console.    Solace. 

To  Cheer  (from  the  noun  cheer, 
and  that  from  the  Old  Fr.  chere, 
countenance,  mien)  is  to  put  into 
good  or  better  spirits.  It  respects  a 
previous  state  01  mental  depression 
or  despondency,  and  a  change  to  a 
sober  and  quiet  satisfaction  at  an  im- 
proved state  of  circumstances. 

"The  Christian  is  justly  cheered  by  the 
assurance  he  has  that  there  will  come  a  time 
when  oppressed  and  disfigured  innocency  shall 
shine  forth  and  triumph,  and  his  good  name, 
as  well  as  his  body,  shall  have  a  glorions 
resurrection  even  in  the  sight  of  his  accusers 
and  (tncmies,  and  all  those  whom  their 
slanders  did  either  prevail  with  or  startle." 
— lioyle. 

To  Animate  {anima,  life)  is  to  put 
life,  vitality,  or  vivacity  into,  and 
respects  a  previous  state  of  dullness, 
slowness,  mdifference,  or  inertness. 
It  has  an  influence  on  the  looks, 
words,  and  movements,  as  when  an 
orator  in  the  course  of  his  oration 
becomes  more  animated.  Reflection 
cheers,  passion  animates. 

**  Wherever  we  are  formed  by  Nature  to 
any  active  purpose,  the  passion  which  ani- 
nvitcs  us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight  or  a 
pleasure  of  some  kind." — Burke, 


Encouraoe  (Fr.  encourager)  is  to 
give  heart,  and  so  respects  a  previous 
state  of  comparative  diffidence  or 
irresolution.  It  implies  something 
proposed  as  an  aim  of  action,  either 
Dy  the  words  of  another,  or  by  the 
mind  reflecting  on  some  external 
event. 

"  Plato  would  have  women  follow  the 
camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of 
noble  actions." — Burton, 

Enliven  (En^.  life)  is  the  English 
equivalent  of  animate ;  but  it  is  not 
so  g^ave  a  word,  and  relates  to  the 
minor  matters  of  feeling  and  manner. 
It  has  also  the  meaning  of  to  quicken 
what  was  previously  less  lively,  and 
may  be  employed  of  purely  pnysical 
energies,  as  to  enliven  a  fire,  that  is, 
to  make  it  bum  more  brightly.  It  is 
also  directly  applicable  to  works  of 
art  and  descriptions  or  narratives. 

**  By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  enliven 
the  poems  by  various  touches  of  partial 
description." — Mason,    ' 

Exhilarate  (Lat.  hilaris,  lively) 
denotes  such  cheering  as  has  a  com- 
bined effect  on  the  spirits  and  the 
bodily  frame.  It  may  come  of  a  pri- 
mary influence  on  either,  as  to 
be  exhilarated  by  good  wine  or  good 
news.  It  denotes  an  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  is  thus  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  persons. 

"  The  truth  is  that  this  remedy,  like  strong 
drink  to  a  nervous  body,  enlivens  for  a  while 
by  an  unnatural  exhilaration." — Knox, 

Comport  (Lat.  con,  and  fortis, 
strong)  and  Console  (Lat.  conso- 
lari)  both  relate  to  relief  brought 
from  previous  trouble  of  mind  through 
the  aid  of  admonition  or  reflection;  but 
to  comfort  denotes  the  actual  substi- 
tution of  happy  thoughts ;  while  con- 
sole denotes  only  the  removal  or 
diminution  of  the  imhappy.  Comfort 
and  consolation  address  themselves 
to  the  intellectual  nature. 

"  Consolation  or  comfort  are  words  which 
in  their  proper  acceptation  signify  some 
alleviation  to  that  pain  to  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  afibrd  the  proper  and  ade- 
quate remedy.  They  imply  rather  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  power  of  bearing  than  a 
diminution  of  the  burden.  To  that  grief 
which  arises  from  a  great  loss  he  only  brings 
the  true  remedy  who  makes  his  friend's  con- 
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dition  the  same  as  before ;  bat  he  may  be 
properly  termed  a  comforter  who,  by  per- 
suasion, extenuates  the  pain  of  poverty,  and 
shows,  in  the  style  of  Hesiod,  that  half  is 
more  than  the  whole. ** — Rambler. 

SoiiACB  (Lat.  solatium)  differs  from 
comfort  and  console  in  being  never 
applied  absolutely  to  human  aeents. 
A  solace  is  a  continuous  consolation 
accruing  from  somefhiiig  impersonal, 
as  certam  modes  or  means  of  occupa- 
tion, such  as  reflections,  employ- 
ments, books,  or  a  person  regai'ded  tM 
a  blessing  or  possession. 

'*  The  ingenious  biographer  of  the  poet 
Gray  has  informed  us  that  the  most  approved 
productions  of  his  friend  were  brought  forth 
soon  after  the  death  of  one  whom  the  poet 
lored.  Sorrow  led  him  to  seek  for  soiace  of 
the  muse.'* — Knox,  Essays. 

Cheerful.  Merry.  Sprightly. 
Gay.  Mirthful.  Jovial.  Lively. 
Vivacious.     Sportive. 

Cheerful  (see  Cheer)  is  used 
both  of  that  which  possesses,  and  that 
which  promotes  good  spirits,  as  a 
cheerful  disposition,  cheerful  tidings. 
As  applied  to  persons,  cheerful  de- 
notes an  habitual  state  of  mind,  the 
natural  happiness  of  an  even  and 
contented  disposition  {see  Cheer). 
Merry  points  to  an  occasional  and 
transient  elevation  of  spirits.  Mirth, 
which  is  the  coenate  noun  to  merry, 
is  less  tranquil  than  cheerfulness; 
it  requires  the  companionship  of 
others  to  feed  upon — social  excite- 
ment and  the  noise  of  jests  and 
laughter  are  needful  for  mirth. 

"Whoever  has  passed  an  evening  with 
serious,  melancholy  pco])le,  and  has  observed 
how  suddenly  the  conversation  wa»  animated, 
and  what  sprightliness  diffusetl  itself  over  the 
countenance,  discourse,  and  behaviour  of 
every  one  on  the  accession  of  a  good-hu- 
moured, lively  companion,  such  a  one  will 
easily  allow  that  cheerfuhwss  carries  great 
weight  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the 
good  will  of  mankind." — Ilunie. 

Sprightly  (spright,  a  form  of 
spirit)  is  purely  a  personal  epithet. 
Sprightliness  is  a  constitutional 
buoyancy  and  briskness  of  mind 
which  shows  itself  in  the  bodily 
movements.  It  is  in  this  extended 
sense  only  becoming  in  youth,  and  as 


associated  with  beauty.     A  sprightly 
damsel,  or  a  sprightly  dame. 

**  Parents  and  schoolmasters  may  not  be 
displeased  at  unlucky  tricks  played  by  their 
lads,  as  showing  a  sagacity  and  sprightliness 
they  delight  to  behold.  Yet  they  will  not 
suffer  them  to  ])a8s  with  impunity,  lest  it 
should  generate  idleness  and  other  mischiefs.'* 
— Search. 

Gay  (Fr.  gai)  is  a  term  which 
denotes  less  of  animal  spirits,  and 
expresses  the  brightness  which  ap- 
pears outside,  in  the  appearance  or 
the  aspect  of  things  external,  as  a 
gay  countenance,  a  gay  dress,  gay 
plumage,  a  gay  scene.  It  combines 
the  ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  showi- 
ness.  As  cheerfulness  is  unruffled, 
mirth  tumultuous,  sprightliness 
buoyant,  so  gaietyis  chai-acteristically 
self-indulgent.  Tlie  lover  of  gaiety 
despises,  dislikes,  and  avoids  the 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  sobrie- 
ties of  existence,  and  would,  if  pos- 
sible, ignore  its  troubles  altogether. 

**  Profane  men  stick  not,  in  the  gaiety  of 
their  hearts,  to  say  that  a  strict  piety  is  good 
for  nothing  but  to  make  the  owners  of  it 
troublesome  to  themselves  and  useless  to  the 
rest  of  the  world." — Attcrbury. 

Mirthful  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
another  form  of  merry ;  but  it  points 
more  specificaUy  to  the  laughter  and 
the  jest  and  the  fun  which  are 
always  ready  to  appear  in  the  merry. 
Mirthful  is  more  demonstrative  than 
merry,  and  involves  object*  or  sub- 
jects of  it;  while  merry  denotes  no 
more  than  a  condition  of  the  spint«. 
The  merry  are  gay,  the  mirthful  are 
jocose  also. 

"  If  great  crimes  and  great  miseries  be 
made  the  matter  of  our  mirth,  what  can  be 
the  argument  of  our  sorrow  ?" — South. 

Jovial  is  a  term  expressive  of  a 
constitutional  habit  ot  mind  and 
body.  It  meant,  literally,  bom  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  was  opposed  to  sa- 
turuine.  It  denotes  a  tendency 
to  sensual  merriment,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
life. 

"In  pure  good  will  I  took  this/orilti/  spark 
Of  Oxford,  he — a  most  egregious  clerk." 

Pope. 
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LfTELT  u  ezhibiticg  life  aii  con- 
tnarj  to  dull  or  lifelem.  It  tieooces 
an  cnerxetic  action  of  the  Tital  piin- 
cifJe,  wlMrtfaer  of  the  aeniK  or  nnder- 
fltandinf?.  without  of  n<^c«ssitj  implj- 
inff^  mfrrriment  or  g-<ii«^CT.  A  iiT«:;lT 
child  iii  the  opp-eite  to  a  dnll  chiLl, 
brixk,  brisrht.  intelligent,  obeerrant. 
IdTelj  c*-»nTersiati' 'n.  livelj  m»>Te- 
mcnta,  lirelj  descriptions. 

**  Erexy  p^r^n  knows  how  £uiit  th«  roo- 
ttsfltutti  'u  which  we  form  of  anTthin;;  with 
cmr  ejesi  op«o  ia  coroparitoa  of  whnt  we  can 
form  with  ocir  ejes  shot,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can  sufp^nd  the  eiercue  of  onr 
other  fenfleA,  the  lireimets  of  onr  conceptioa 


Cheeish.    Notkish.    Nubttbe. 


TiYACious  ( Lat.  vitax'^  is  matured 
liveliness,  when  those  facolties  which 
are  developed  bj  after  jears  are  seen 
to  partake  of  the  same  liveliness  of 
jouth.  It  indicates  a  power  as  weU 
ais  an  activity  of  life,  a  capacity  of 
keen  appreciation  of  external  things, 
which  \>j  no  means  implies  perpetual 
merriment,  bnt  is  as  reeidj  to  express 
dissatisfaction  as  pleasure  from  the 
objects  and  experiences  of  life.  The 
vivacions  person  lives,  as  it  were, 
faster  and  more  fully  than  his  oppo- 
site, and  experiences  more  and  more 
varied  sensations.  Indeed,  in  Old 
Eni^lish,  the  word  meant  long-lived, 
or  having  a  tenacity  to  life. 

**  He  had  great  viracity  in  his  fancv,  as 
may  apj»ear  bv  his  inclination  to  poetry  and 
the  lively  illastrations  and  many  tender 
strains  in  his  contemplations." —  Burnet^ 
JAfe  of  Hale, 

Sportive  is  tending  to  sport, 
which  is  practical  merriment  in  this 
case;  so  that  the  word  contains  an 
element  of  something  bordering  on 
mr>ckery  or  amusement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  or  in  heedlessness. 
It  carries  with  it  an  air  of  unregu- 
lated play  of  mind  and  speech,  though 
less  so  than  wanton;  but  is  more 
innocent  when  applied,  as  it  often  is, 
to  the  natural  playfulness  of  dumb 
and  especially  young  animals. 

**  If  a  liistory  no  circumstantiated  as  that 
ifi  shnll  be  re>M»lvfKl  into  fable  or  parable,  no 
history  whatever  can  stand  secure,  bnt  a 
widi'  «loor  will  be  opened  to  the  ravings  of 
Bjiurtive  wit  or  wanton  fancy." —  Watcrhnd, 


To  Cheeish  -Fr.  Mnr,  from  eker, 
dear  i»  to  treat  as  dear,  or  to  hold 
dear:  hence,  to  keep  faithfoUv  or 
constantly.  It  is  to  treat  with  all  the 
care  and  affecti«>n  of  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  cherished  is  capable. 
The  cherished  child  receives  from  its 
parent  aU  that  it  can  need — food, 
warmth,  shelter,  clothing,  education, 
advice,  help.  The  cherished  hope 
is  kept,  as  it  were,  closelj  and  faith- 
folly,  and  guarded  against  all  in- 
fluences and  considerations  that 
might  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  it. 
Alas,  in  this  sense  we  cherish  also 
prejudices,  errors,  and  iUusions.  To 
cherish  is  to  love  with  tenderness 
and  predflection.  The  cherished 
object  is  precious  to  us.  We  feel  it 
to  be  necessary  to  our  happiness, 
perhaps  our  existence. 

'^He  that  comfortji  mr  wife  is  the  cAmsA^r 
of  my  flesh  and  blood." — Skdknpeart. 

To  XousiSH  (Pr.  aoMmV,  Lat. 
wdrire)  is  to  supply  what  is  needful 
to  the  physical  necessities  of  any 
ffrowin^  body,  as  a  child  or  a  plant, 
tiius  differing  from  Feed  (A.  S. 
fedan\  which  is  only  strictly  used  of 
animals  ^though  analogously  also,  as 
to  feed  a  fire),  and  means  no  more 
than  to  g^ve  food,  whether  in  suf- 
ficient or  insufficient  quantities.  In 
feeding  there  is  no  idea  beyond  that 
of  supplying  with  what  is  necessary 
to  support  me.  In  nourishing  the 
idea  is  that  of  furnishing  an  orga- 
nised and  growing  body  with  what  is 
congenial  to  it,  and  with  what  it 
requires  to  be  assimilated  into  its 
substance. 

''The  chyle  being  mixed  herewith  (the 
lymphia),  partly  for  its  better  conversion  into 
blood  by  ar  liquor  of  a  middle  nature  between 
them  both,  and  partly  for  its  more  ready 
adh^ion  to  all  the  nouriahabU  pcuts." — 
Orew. 

"  When,  with  the  flocks,  their  feeders 
sought  the  shade." — Philips, 

To  Nubtube  (from  the  same  root 
as  nourish)  is  to  train  up  with  fos- 
tering cai'e,  and  so  implies  more 
than  the  giving  what  is  needed  for 
the  mere  development  of  the  organi- 
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zation.  To  nnrtirre,  however,  is, 
after  all,  only  a  physical  act,  while 
to  cherish  is  moral,  and  involves  the 
action  of  the  affections.  We  nuHure 
plants,  but  we  do  not  cherish  them, 
unless  as  associated  with  persons  or 
scenes,  which  gpive  them  an  ana- 
logous place  to  that  of  children  in 
our  affections.  We  nourish  children 
by  bodily  food ;  we  nurture  them  by 
mental  food  also. 

"  Understande,  therefore,  in  thyn  hert  that 
as  a  man  nourtereth  his  sonne,  even  so  the 
Lord  thy  God  nourtereth  the:'— Bible,  1551. 

FosTEB  (A.  S.  fostrian)  is  to  supply 
with  everything  necessarv  for  the 
life  and  growth.  As  in  tne  case  of 
the  foster-parent,  we  foster  things 
which  are  in  some  measure  alien  to 
ourselves,  though  we  are  interested 
in  them;  for  instance,  how  marked 
the  difference  between  fostering  a 
hope  and  cherishing  a  hope.  Wnen 
we  cherinh  it,  we  hold  it  as  closely  dear 
to  us.  We  would  not  for  the  world 
perhaps  part  with  it.  We  allow  all 
weight  to  what  strengthens,  we  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  what  would  deprive  us 
of  it.  To  lose  it  would  be  to  part 
with  some  portion  of  ourselves.  But 
when  we  foster  a  hope,  it  is  because 
we  regard  the  good  of  the  thing 
hoped  for.  We  foster  objects  of 
pnde  and  ambition,  because  we  want 
to  get  them.  We  foster  a  feeling  of 
anger  when  it  suits  our  humour ;  we 
cherish  it  when  we  lie  in  wait  for  the 
time  of  revenge.  We  cherish,  not  only 
from  self-love,  but  out  of  affection  or 
interest.  We  foster  for  our  own  sake 
alone.  We  cherish  in  order  to  pre- 
serve. We  foster  in  order  to  pro- 
mote, increase,  or  strengthen.  So 
foster  is  often  used  in  an  unfavour- 
able way,  as  flattery  fosters  pride. 

•*  Stage  plays  serve  for  nothing  else  but 
either  to  draw  men  on  by  degrees  to  idleness, 
or  to  foster,  to  foment  them  in  it." — 
Prtfnne, 

Chide.     See  Blame. 

Chief.  Main.  Principal. 
Leading.     Cardinal.    Capital. 

Chief  (Fr.  chef,  capui,  a  head) 
retains  its  etymological  force,  and 
denotes  priority  in  rank,  order,   or 


consideration.  The  chief  men  of  a 
citv  are  the  highest  in  rank  and 
influence.  The  chief  topics  of  a  dis- 
course ai'e  opposed  to  those  which 
are  of  minor  moment. 

"  What  is  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast  —  no  more." 

Shakespeare. 

Main  (A.  S.  mdgen,  and  other  forms, 
force,  from  magaUy  to  be  strong)  refers 
to  that  which  is  the  more  potent  or 
extensive,  and  is  thus  applicable,  as 
chief  is  not,  to  superior  in  quantity  or 
size,  as  the  main  bulk  of  the  army, 
the  main  pipes  of  an  organ.  Prac- 
tically, the  terms  chief  and  main  are 
often  interchangeable ;  so  we  might 
speak  of  the  chief  inducements,  or 
tne  main  inducements  to  a  certain 
line  of  conduct,  only  the  chief  would 
be  those  to  which  are  assigned  a  fore- 
most place  in  our  consideration ;  the 
main  would  be  those  which  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  us,  or  im- 

Sressed  us  most  with  their  power, 
[ain  is  a  less  exact  term  than  chief, 
not  indicating  so  close  a  process  of 
comparison  or  the  result  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  strict  and  technical. 
The  main  points  in  a  speech  are 
roughly  felt,  and  are  estimated  as 
such. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  instance  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  same  person  being  written  by  four 
different  contemporary  historians,  all  per- 
fectly agreeing  in  the  mam  articles,  and 
ditfering  only  in  a  few  minute  particulars 
of  no  moment." — Porteus. 

Principal  (Lat.  principalis)  de- 
notes the  most  prominent  in  any  way, 
and  that  which  would  naturally  strike 
the  attention  first  on  any  account 
whatever.  The  principal  cities  of 
a  country  are  the  most  prominent ; 
such  are  London,  Manchester,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Bristol,  Brighton,  and 
others,  for  very  different  reasons. 
Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
chief  cities  of  a  cimutry  are  the  piin- 
cipal,  for  thev  may  have  a  rank 
assigned  them  irom  various  causes  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  their  present 
and  actual  influence  or  importance. 

"Thanketh  the  maister  of  grace  which  of 
that  good  and  al  other  is  authour  and  prin- 
cipcU  doer." — Chaucer. 
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Leading  is  simply  taking  the 
lead.  The  term,  therefore,  is  onlj 
employed  when  the  things  to  which  it 
applies  can  by  the  mind  be  regarded 
SB  motive,  operative,  and  influential, 
SB  the  leading  points  of  a  case.  We 
say,  the  leading  men  in  a  community, 
but  not  the  leading  cities  of  a  country, 
as  the  mere  notion  of  priority  in  series 
does  not  express  the  force  of  leading. 

**  He  led  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent, 
which  was  a  new  leading  example." — 
Wotton. 

Cardinal  (Lat.  cardinalisj  from 
cardo,  a  hinge),  literally  denoting 
that  on  which  a  thing  hinges,  ex- 
presses the  combined  ideas  of  pro- 
minence and  importance,  but  is  a 
term  technically  restricted  to  ceilain 
subjects,  as  cardinal  vii-tues,  num- 
bers, points  of  the  compass,  and  signs 
of  astronomy,  or  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  term  denotes  primary  import- 
ance in  a  class  of  similar  things. 

**  Conscience  and  alle  cristene  and  cardi- 
naie  vertues." — J'iers  Ploughman, 

Capital  (Lat.  capitalis,  from  caput) 
is  etymologically  equivalent  to  chief, 
but,  like  cardinal,  is  technically  re- 
stricted. It  denotes  what  belongs  to 
the  head  and  life,  and  so  is  essential. 
The  term  is  not  now  of  frequent  use 
in  this  sense,  but  common  in  the 
sense  of  excellent  of  its  kind.  An 
indication  of  the  old  sense  of  the 
term  survives  in  the  phrase  "  capital 
letter." 

'^  Cappitall  enemies  unto  his  grace  both  in 
heart  and  in  deed." — Barnes. 


Chief.     See  Head. 

Chiefly.      Principally. 

Es 

PECiALLY.     Particularly. 

Pri 

MARILY. 

Of  these,  Chiefly  and  Princi- 
pally are  terms  of  relation  in  re- 
gard to  a  number,  and  therefore  have 
a  comparative  force.  Especially, 
Particularly,  and  Primarily  are 
terms  of  relation  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals, and  therefore  have  a  super- 
lative force.  If  I  say,  **  Robberies  hap- 
pen chiefly  by  night,"  I  mean  that  of 
the  number  which  takes  place,  the 
majoHty  are  by  night.  If  I  say,  **  Such 


a  word  is  used  principally  in  such 
a  sense,"  I  mean  that  of  tne  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  is  used,  the 
majority  have  this  signification.  H 
I  say,  **  Men  are  but  too  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  adverse  rumours,  especially 
where  they  concern  their  enemies,"  I 
single  out  the  foremost  case.  So  is 
it  in  the  f oUowing  instances : — 
"  Water  is  everywhere  a  bleesing, 
particularly  in  hot  climates;"  *'The 
building  was  intended  pt^marily  for 
a  magazine." 

Chief.     See  Leader. 
Childish.    Puerile. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in 
an  unfavourable  sense,  that  is,  in 
reference  to  cases  where  the  weak- 
ness of  the  child  or  the  character  of 
the  boy  (Lat.  puer,  a  boy)  are  out  of 
place.  No  such  disparagement  be- 
longs to  the  words  childlike  and 
boyish.  Childish  is  used  of  ideas, 
character,  and  conduct,  as  childish 
fancies,  childish  behaviour.  Puerile 
of  modes  of  thought  and  judgment, 
as  puerile  objections  in  ai'gument; 
the  one  indicates  the  trifling  of  the 
child,  the  other  the  immature  weak- 
ness of  the  boy,  as  contrasted  with 
the  weight  and  wisdom  of  the  man. 
As  childish  expresses  the  inteUectual 
poverty,  so  cnildlike  expresses  the 
moral  simplicity  of  a  child. 

**  We  cannot  be  so  childish  as  to  imagine 
that  ambition  is  local,  and  that  no  other  can 
be  infected  with  it  but  those  who  rule  with- 
in certain  parallels  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude."—^ur^. 

Piers  Ploughman  used  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  childlike  : 

'^Charitie  is  a  diildish  thing,  as  holi 
churche  witnesseth." 

As  at  present  employed,  that  which 
is  simply  and  absolutely  weak  or  sillv 
is  called  childish ;  that  which,  th'ougn 
such,  aims  at  the  character  of  the  con- 
trary, or  is  employed  with  gravity  of 
purpose,  is  called  puerile. 

**  The  French  have  been  notorious  for  gene- 
rations for  their  puerUe  affectation  of  Roman 
forms,  models,  and  historic  precedents."  — 
De  Quincy, 


CHOICE. 


(     x6i     ) 


CHOKE, 


Choice.  Option.  Pbefebenoe. 
Bkleotion.    Eleotion. 

Choice  (Fr.  cAotx)  denotes  the  act 
and  the  power  of  choosing  out  of  a 
nmnber,  with  the  sense,  sometimes,  of 
judement  in  choice,  as  when  we  say 
to  Uiow  choice.  Every  act  of  choice 
Ib  determined  by  some  motive  or 
final  pnrpose. 

''This  might  have  been  avoided  by  an- 
dioring  more  to  the  west,  bat  I  made  clvoice 
of  mj  situation  for  two  reasons ;  first  to  be 
near  the  island  we  intended  to  land  upon, 
and  secondly,  to  be  able  to  get  to  sea  with 
any  wind." — Cook's  Voyages, 

Option  (Lat.  optio,  from  optare)  is 
the  ri^ht  or  power  of  choice,  or  free- 
dom from  constraint  in  the  act  of 
choosing.  It  does  not  necessarily 
imply  numbers,  as  it  is  at  my  option  to 
act  or  not.  The  optional  is  opposed 
to  the  compulsory. 

"The  difference  between  the  employment 
of  language  in  such  cases  (in  our  speculations 
concerning  individuals),  and  in  our  specula- 
tions concerning  classes  or  genera,  is,  that  in 
the  former  case  the  use  of  words  is  in  a  great 
measare  optional^  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is 
essentiallj  necessary." — Dugaid  Stetcart, 

Pbbfebence  (Lat.  prce  'and  ferre) 
is  the  specific  exercise  of  choice  in 
reference  to  one  or  more  objects  of 
choice. 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  that  in 
every  act  of  will  there  is  an  act  of  choice; 
that  in  every  volition  there  is  a  preference^ 
or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul,  where- 
by the  soul  at  that  instant  is  out  of  a  state 
of  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the 
direct  object  of  the  volition." — Edwards  on 
tk$  WUL 

Selection  (Lat.  seligere)  means 
mncb  the  same  as  preference;  but 
preference  may  express  only  a  feel- 
ing, and  always  implies  personal 
feeling.  Selection  is  an  act  of  taking 
one  or  more  out  of  a  number  upon 
some  principle  of  choice  connected 
or  not  with  personal  feeling. 

**  And  sure  no  little  merit  I  may  boost, 
When  such   a   man  selects   from   such  a 
host."  Dryden, 

Election  (Lat.  eligere)  is  selec- 
tion with  a  view  to  privilege  or  office, 
and  is,  therefore,  applicable  only  to 
persona,  while  both  things  and  per- 


sons mav  be  selected.  The  object  is 
practically  so  much  more  important 
than  the  source  in  elections,  that  the 
term  elect  is  employed  where  only  one 
person  is  concerned,  and  where,  there- 
fore, no  choice  was  possible,  as  "  only 
one  candidate  presented  himself,  and 
was  unanimously  elected." 

"  Experience  overturns  these  airy  fabrics, 
and  teaches  us  that  in  a  large  society  the 
election  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to 
the  wisest  or  to  the  most  numerous  part  of 
the  people." — Gibbon, 

Choke.  Suffocate.  Smother. 
Stifle.     Strangi^. 

Choke  (A.  S.  aceocjan,  from  eeac 
jani)  is  a  general  term  expressive  of 
the  stopping  up  of  anything  through 
which  a  free  passage  or  current  ought 
to  exist,  as  a  garden  or  a  river  may  be 
choked  with  weeds,  or  the  pipe  of  a 
drain  may  be  choked.  As  used  of  the 
human  body,  it  means  to  stop  the 
passages  of  respiration  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  foreign  substances. 

"  WTiose  banks  received  the  blood  of  many 
a  thousand  men, 
On  sad  Palm  Sunday  slain;  that  Towton 

field  wc  call, 
Whose   channel   quite    was    choked    with 
those  that  there  did  fall.*' 

Drayton. 

Suffocate  is  from  the  Latin  suffo- 
care,  from  suh,  imder,  and  faux,  the 
jaw.  It  is,  therefore,  only  appli- 
cable, properly,  to  living  bemgs.  A 
fire  may  be  vietaplioricaUy  said  to 
be  suffocated,  that  is,  deprived  of  free 
air,  which  it  requires,  alter  the  like- 
ness of  living  beings,  but,  at  least,  the 
river  is  not  suffocated  with  weeds. 

"  Think  of  that,  I  that  am  as  subject  to 
heat  as  butter,  a  man  of  continual  dissolu- 
tion and  thaw,  it  was  a  miracle  to  scape 
suffocation." — Shakespeare. 

To  Stifle  (diminiitive  of  the  old 
verb  to  stive,  allied  to  the  Latin  uti- 
pare,  to  press)  is  commonly  employed 
of  the  less  gross  substances,  as 
smoke,  dust,  malaria,  introduced  into 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  interfer- 
ing with  their  action  in  other  ways 
than  by  mechanical  obstruction.  This 
is  not,  however,  its  exclusive  use.  In 
the  following  passage  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  smother : — 

M 
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S-    •   X.  '       Si      r     i   '** 


t.'  <vi^'  ;>v*  ,  *•,  t'yfe;5-tt  :i  isr  in  the 

*iv\  ^vv  >.*.:»  v.v    ,v»^C^KSisft.'&. 


"^iv  ,  K>iv   *.^\  s>.f.v*i.' ,  Vs«*  from 


V>^ 


K\v^i  ^'jt 


vV\\>es!i:. 


V ^  \N  s  I  V I V         St.    t Vi^  Vo AC*. 


To  Inclose  (Lat  itieJiiders,  ymd^ 
«iw)  is,  on  the  other  lund,  poi^ 
i^jsical,  aa  a  town  within  indk,  a 
letter  in  a  cover,  lands  within  a 
fence. 

u  Shall  one,  and  lie  inicUmd  within  par  wall, 
One  ra&h  imprisoned   warrior,  ranqiiidi 
all  r  Pite^  ViryiL 

To  Limit  (Lat.  limes,  a  limit)  hean 
gpecific  reference  to  morements  or 
tendencies  which  are  likelj  to  pass 
bejond  a  certain  ntimber  or  extent 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  erident  than  the 
Btfc«^tT  of  limiting  the  fteld  of  onr  exertion 
if  we  are  to  benefit  society  by  our  labours." 
— >5lfnwr/. 

To  Bound  denotes  not  restriction 
of  action  or  by  external  ioflaenc^  so 
much  as  the  cessation  of  extenaon, 
aa  £n^and  is  bounded  on  all  sidea 
bj  the  ocean.  The  sphere  of  action 
is  bounded;  actions  themselves  are 
liinited. 

«<Yegooddistrest! 
Ye  Doble  few  I  who  here  unbending  stand 
iWoMth  life**  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
Aad  what  Toorioimdnf  Tiew,  whidi  only  saw 
A  little  i^xiy  deemed  evil,  is  no  more.*' 

Thomsfm» 

On  the  other  hand,  Bestbict  (Lai 

r«9tfrins^erf>  im^es  the  confinement 

within  certain  limits  or  to  a  certain 

cxuuber  or  extent  of  what  has  a  ten- 

iknoT  to  exceed  them.    But  restrict 

diffe?^  K>th  £rom  limit  and  BssTEAp 

^ASk^ther  form  of  restrict,  Lat.  redrin' 

ivfY,  rY#hnVhi*\    To  restrict  is  rela- 

tivw  &nd  restrain  is  absolute.    We 

T\>stz;ain  a  person  from  nmnine  when 

wv  vvaiivl  him  to  walk,  or  hold  him 
*  -^         .1^- i,^ u^  :« 


U^      \''.\>'V    \k>!N'\',*\ 


»*V»\^»nV      iM,i   w-   >\.\.    ■.,*>»•.♦,','  ,'i    ^\4^^ 


fr\-:ii  dv>ing  anything  he  may  be  in 
;  .* .     .  >  •,  ^  IK      ^*>v^  .^^  j^» .  i^i^  ^e  restrict  him  to  f 


*•  ^>* 


« \» 


.\\'»\*    \\VV>. 


s.». 


"  *,u>.   »«*»S  ,»,N»x  \^.;>  s  .t\v,iti^*n\\l  Vy 


-■■V    ^  ■*  .      ".  >  .'i  .     ,  i       "»,-!v    ,Vi 

•■  '    V  ■;\     :^'j|v^\.^.-     .  . 

Aii.l  >:-.?  ij.,.  ^»t.,,^ 

ofvVV.vN    s»il  ^.MitV    ivl.*^ 

t.»  >^^• 

a 
vvrcain  i\HV.  or  to  certain  limits  which 
K*  luu*?  not  passL 

»"T>,*  vvnss'a  law  of  England  indeed  U 
st.'i  !,'  .*>ior  f^rpetuitiess  and  they  are 
K\vr»i,  x*:",T  rri.-r*  'wrrK-irti  there  than  in  any 
> :  .»■. .'  V'z.Wivja  cN'carv-hT :  though  eren  Eng- 
Vt>i  >  s«.-t  llT^-^cvtier  without  them.** — SmiiK 
w..  >k  .;/yu :•-■«. 

**N.'r  IS  :>-  Lia-l  of  the  pointer  more 
-'.>C"  ifc-v.    tixi  :>.*   p<a  of  the  poet." — 

For  Ov*xrixK.  «e  Cjlptititt.  To 
KsvVMPJLSS  vvmpass  in.  Pr.  compos, 
\^i^  ^>iKfU4Qnuv  a  circle,  from  i>a«f«#, 


CIRCUMSCRIBE.      (    1^3    )        CIRCUMSTANCE. 


0  is  to  circumscribe  a  c^yen 
or  locality,  so  as  closely  to 
ad  it.  While  Subbound  it- 
refix  snr  and  round)  does  not 
irily  imply  this  closeness.  A 
lay  be  encomx>assed  with  an 
BO  that  all  ingress  and  egress 
rented;  this  is  not  impliM  in 
that  it  is  WLmmmded,  as,  for 
30,  by  hills.  A  question  may  be 
passed  with  difficulty. 

irely  encompassed  the  enemy's  boJy 
* — Luittow's  Memoir, 

loud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark, 
rttnds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of 

Q 

«,"  Milton, 

AIDE  (Lat.  includere)  is  as  in- 
ly metophysical  as  inclose  is 
u.  "  We  will  include  you  in 
rty,"  means,  we  will  reg&rd  you 
•ming  one  of  ourselyes.  A 
r,  a  designation,  a  definition, 
16  like,  are  the  terms  of  in- 
I. 

mayster  Christ  showeth  that  in  ful- 
iro  of  these  commaundements  bee  all 
mciudecL" — Barnes, 

EiNyiBGN  (Fr.  environner)  is  a 
i  word,  which  is  as  nearly  as 
e  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
nd,  but  it  presupposes    some 

of  magnitude,  dignity,  or  im- 
ce  in  the  surrounding  things, 
y  the  plain  is  environed  oy 
ains,  but  we  should  hardly  say, 
>le  is  environed  by  chairs.  Of 
ad  and  environ,  we  may  ob- 
that  they  do  not  denote  of 
ty  any  rekrictive  inclosure ;  for 
ie,  a  mere  circular  pattern  or 

mig[ht  be  said  to  surround,  as 
itre  is  suiTOunded  by  a  flowing 

hat  forest  far  they  thence  him  led, 

s  was  their  dwelling  in  a  pleasant 

ie, 

mountains  round  about  environed, 

nighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley 

le."  Spenser, 

Sncibcle,  as  its  name  desi^- 
implies  a  surrounding  witli 
ing  which  is  exactly  or  ap- 
ates  to  a  mathematical  circle, 
diadem  encircled  her  brow." 
Ives  limitation  or  circumscrip- 
dt  not  coercion  or  restriction. 


"Young    Hermes  next,  a  olose^contriving 

Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod, 
Then   plots  and   Aiir    oxcuses   filled    her 
brain."  Farnell,  Hesiod. 

Circumspect.    See  Cautious. 

CiROUMSTANCE.     SITUATION.     In* 

CTDENT.    Fact,    Event.     Occur- 

RENCE. 

Circumstance  (Lat.  circwmstare, 
to  stand  around,  Fr.  circonstanee)  is 
Hterally  the  condition  of  things  sur- 
rounding an  event,  from  which  it 
passed  to  mean  one  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  so  generally  a  fact, 
particular,  or  incident.  A  circum- 
stance is  a  distinctive  accessary  to 
the  principal  fact  or  event.  The  cir- 
cumstance  occasionally  reacts  with 
great  force  on  the  main  fact  or  event, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  trivial  as 
to  be  practically  of  no  moment.  An 
unforeseen  circumstance  in  a  cam- 
paign may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

"  We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  review 
of  the  three  simple  forms  of  artificial  society, 
and  we  have  shown  them,  however  they 
may  differ  in  name  or  in  some  slight  circum- 
stances,  to  be  all  alike  in  effect — in  effect  to 
be  all  tyrannies." — Burke, 

It  is  in  the  plural,  circumstances, 
that  it  has  the  character  of  a  syno- 
nym with  Situation  (Lat.  svtus), 
many  relative  circumstances  making 
a  situation.  (Circumstances,  in  mo- 
dei'n  English,  has  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  sUuation  as  to  worldly  goods.) 
"  He  found  himself  in  such  circum- 
stances," and  "  He  found  himself  in 
such  a  situation,"  would  be  nearly 
equivalent  expressions,  for  the  situa- 
tion or  the  case  is  the  sum  of  the 
circumstances.  But  situation  points 
to  a  fixed  state,  circumstances  may 
accompany  the  varying  condition  of 
the  thmg  or  person.  "  He  was  in  a 
situation  of  great  danger,"  would  be 
equivalent  to  **  He  was  in  circum- 
stances of  great  danger;"  but  we 
could  hardly  say,  "  He  pursued  his 
journey  in  a  situation  of  jy^reat 
danger;"  in  this  case  we  shouM  be 
compelled  to  say,  "  under  circum- 
stances of  great  danger." 

*^  Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear  less 
destitute  of  wild  fowl,  so  that  we  hoped  to 
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■ft  » 


♦a*?  T-r.:.:  :i  -re 


ini^lt 


r — ^T-mgr^.-n'w^     mrjofiri.  aaid   fact 

■ji.;ci:  aT.  Tit  .-'irrnrncynfeB^  lie 
;Tj,"3af3::*.   .c  iL:   tiLm^  :d  xhe  case; 

,c  iitcjb:..  .if  ::.  A  iLrracr  »  a  iMt, 
: jji  .  ."m:ms:Ai»:*f*  :i  31  k?p  ilit  para 
.if    :!h(   fft.-: — libf    iziziaetii»   of   i^ 

.-•T  AT.Ttj.ny:  ram. CrfOr  ■*: 

jotcivc  ;i;-.iu:.  jksi  is-  n.a  neoe*- 
**r:>r    *v*iMvi^i   IT:!!    ib*    £mK    a* 

^\u.  -::.  A  r^r.T.msaai^e  d  t^ 
:uf,\  r   :>•>  ;Tr.j4^.T*4:3.  CL.  >«xi  3j,'«  ibe 


.N,  ,  ,,v   ii  I'.  »    ■«  .1    •    ^  't'    -i:..:  sJfOM^ 

\^<\\xfe«.*,:v    .^  ^vAo:   :rv,:>.  ^'ti  *11  lie 

>;    «  .l,v:.  U:  -.i  x-r-.w:  ,•_*  »i..,':  iAi>  v..,-^^  wji* 

TW  Tonr.  fA^'T  V.A*  :ho  vlitforor::  ^^n^*^ 
^^^^^'  ^^A*   >*^'-o^.  hA*  Kva  *5v>«s*  or 

alv>:n»ot.  a*  in  :he  phrti^\  -  ic  f*^-:  ;** 
and  ;x  ihe  ivpTv*eiita:ion  v\f  a  fao:  in 
the  first  aense,  inv^specux^T  i^^  ihe 


mcixal  tratli  of  it,  as  when  a  pleader 
ii  doq[iient  on  his  case,  bat  wrong  in 
his  facts. 

An  £ts5T  (Lat.  eventus,  from 
etvatrp,  to  come  forth)  is  a  fact  or 
oecnrrence  regarded  as  a  result  or 
product  of  o&er  things;  hence  we 
ipeak  c^  watching  the  event,  or  wait- 
ing for  the  progress  of  events. 

""Sadii  kiad  of  things  or  events,  whether 
p-«d  c-r  enl,  as  will  certainly  come  to  pass 
m&v  skll  naier  compatAtiMi,  and  be  estimated 
»  x<-  lieir  several  degree*,  as  well  as  things 
loesent." —  IVittow. 

An  OccrxEKSCE,  on  the  other 
hand  Lat.  oecurrere,  to  meet),  has  no 
Tef<T«nce  to  any  antecedents,  but 
simfdT  denotes  what  meets  us  in  the 
conrse  of  our  lives  b j  chance  or  Pro- 
Tidence.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
jhdded  that  these  terms  may  be  often 
njied  interchangeably,  according  to 
the  p>int  of  view  from  which  thmgs 
are  iv^razded.  For  instance,  a  shower 
ctf  i»5i  is  an  efpeni,  regarded  simply 
as  a  meteorological  r^olt^  It  is  a 
fflriL  as  i^gaids  any  gnestion  as  to 
"whether  it  actually  fell  or  not  It 
wc^d  be  an  imeideni  in  the  account 
vrf  a  day  s  spoil.  It  is  a  eireum- 
j^toMv.  cd  p«raaps  vital  importance, 
to  a  CT\>p.  and  an  untoward  occur- 
mu>e  to  any  one  who,  having  taken 
IK*  precautions  against  it,  was  wetted 
tirojagh  by  it. 

-  TTbex  ^«ar  Sms  not  ia  sadden  or  hazardous 
.\vn.^'Y*.w  di:ftcv>in}wae  his  mind,  set  his  bo>iy 
A  :rt3rK:ia:,  tal  nuke  him  unfit  for  action, 
;^  nx  *«5  :^:ci  :u  he  has  then  the  courage 

OlKCmSTAXTlAL.       PaBTTCULAR. 


Tboise  tenns  diminish  in  force  in 
tit  iK^ve  orfer.  A  Cibcumstan- 
riAL  aov»unt  would  be  one  which 
»:*'«•  0  the  IraJt'a^  circumstances,  Pab- 
ricuLAJU  flJJ  the  ciwrumstances,  and 
MiXTTF  wnsiAw.  from  minuere,  to 
Jt>58»:=;  the  m»>5i  tririai  as  well  as  the 
3i^,v>:  i2:pi>n*nt. 

-I  .\cio<:T^i  tarself  oKi^  to  set  down 
**.'-•.-••;*:  .tJv  (.Ttfr  Txtir^tJh  not  only  the  events 
> - :  \z.i  r:;«ia< r  ^ :"  my  i riiJ*." —  ItuyU, 

"N.»  -b/.I  «-*  57WJLk  pirficvlTriji  of  all, 
aai  r.->:  . :  :h*  rlr*lj  vhkh  he  calleth  by  the 
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**  Vandyck  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  por- 
tniU ;  his  draperies  are  finished  with  a 
mxKvdencsa  of  truth  not  to  be  demanded  in 
historic  compositions." —  Walpck, 

Ctte.    See  Bid  aiii  Quote. 

Civil.  Polite.  Obugino. 
aooommodating.  coubteous. 

Complaisant.    Considerate. 

The  GiYiL  sian  was  orieinally  the 
wnLxB^  or  who  fulfilled  the  auties  of  a 
eim  or  citizen.  It  means  now  him 
who  is  observant  of  the  slight  ex- 
ternal courtesies  of  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

**  The  people  behaved  very  civiUyj  showing 
us  ererything  that  we  expressed  a  desire  to 
see.** — Cook's  Voyages, 

The  Poute  man  (polUus,  from 
poUre,  to  polish)  is  polished  in  such 
oooriesies,  and  is  of  higher  training. 
The  courtier  is  polite,  out  even  the 
rofltic  may  be  ciiol. 

**  What  but  custom  could  make  those  salu- 
tatkms  polite  in  Muscovy  which  are  ridiculous 
in  France  or  England  ?" —  Watts. 

The  OBuaiNG  man  (ohligare,  to 
bind  or  oblige)  is  he  who  is  ready 
with  more  than  the  mere  courtesies 
of  demeanour,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
doing  some  actual  service. 

**Oay,  modest,  artless,  beautiful,  and  young, 
Slow  to  resolve,  in  resolution  strong, 
To  all  obligintjy  yet  re»er\'ed  to  all." 

Waish, 

The  Accommodating  person  {see 
Accommodate)  is  ready  to  be  oblig- 
ing, not  in  the  way  of  gi*anting 
faTours  generally,  like  the  obliging, 
bnt  in  meeting  the  particular  or  spe- 
cifibc  requirements  of  the  time  and  oc- 
casion in  favour  of  others,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  personal  inconveni- 
ence. Though  the  epithet  is  modem 
and  conversational,  Uie  radical  force 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following : — 

"  It  is  an  old  observation  which  has  been 
made  of  politicians  who  would  rather  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  their  sovereign  than 
promote  his  real  service,  that  they  accommo- 
date their  counsels  to  his  inclinations." — 
Addimm. 

(For  CouBTEOUS  see  Affable.) 
Complaisant  (Fr.  complaisant)  occu- 
pies a  position  midway  oet ween  polite 


and  courteous — ^which  arc  merely  ex- 
ternal— and  obliging — which  implies 
actual  kindness  of  nature.  Complai- 
sance is  a  deportment  indicative  of  a 
desire  to  please,  and  therefore  best 
befits  those  who  have  superiority  or 
power  on  their  side. 

'*  As  for  our  Saviour,  He  was  a  person  so 
far  from  being  morose  or  reserved  in  His  car- 
riage or  a  lover  of  singularity,  so  far  from 
setting  up  a  way  of  conversation  of  His  own 
making,  distinct  from  the  way  He  found  in 
the  world,  that  He  was  the  most  free,  obliging, 
and  civil,  and,  if  I  durst  use  the  word,  I  would 
say  compiaisant  person  that  ever  |)erhaps 
appeared  in  the  world." — Sharp. 

A  more  praiseworthy  character  is 
that  of  the  Considerate  (conside- 
rare)f  who  meets  the  wants  of  others, 
or  relieves  them  of  trouble  by  placing 
himself  thoughtfully  in  their  place 
and  circumstances.  Of  old,  consider- 
ate meant  thoughtful  or  deliberate. 

*^The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men  in 
the  world."— 67kirp's  Sermons. 

It  bears  now  the  usual  meaning  of 
having  thought  for  others,  what 
would  please  them  or  what  is  due  to 
them.  This  general  character  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  use  of  the 
noun  consideration : — 

*'  Moses,  having  his  mind  fixed  upon  Him 
who  is  invisible,  actetl  more  from  the  con- 
sideration  of  Him  whom  he  could  not  see  than 
of  him  whom  he  saw  to  bo  highly  displeased 
w^ith  him,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king, 
for  he  saw  liim  who  is  invisible." — Stiiling' 
fleet. 

*^  ^'Eneas  is  patient,  considerate^  and  careful 
of  his  people.'  — Drydcn. 

Civilization.  See  Cultivation. 

Claim.  Demand.  Eight.  Pre- 
tension. Privilege.  Preroga- 
tive. 

Claim  (Lat.  clamare,  to  call  out)  is 
an  advance  upon  Demand  (Fr.  dc- 
inander,  Lat.  demaivdare),  being  the 
assertion  of  a  right  to  demand.  The 
highwayman  demands  the  surrender 
of  the  traveller's  purse,  on  which  he 
has  no  claim.  The  poor  man  claims 
equal  rights  of  liberty  with  the  rich 
in  a  free  state.  Claim  supposes 
an  imacknowledged  right,  demand 
either  a  disputed  right  or  the  ab- 
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Bence  of  all  ri^ht,  and  a  simple  de- 
termination to  nave. 

"  They  were  told,  in  answer  to  their  claun 
to  the  bread  earned  with  their  blood,  that 
their  services  had  not  been  rendered  to  the 
country  which  now  exists," — Burke. 

"  If  we  seriously  do  weigh  the  case,  we 
shall  find  that  to  require  faith  without 
reason  is  to  demand  an  impossibility,  for  faith 
is  an  effect  of  persuasion,  and  persuasion  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  some 
reason  to  the  mind  apt  to  draw  forth  its 
assent." — Barrow. 

Bight  (Lat.  rectus)  is  not,  like 
claim  and  demand,  developed,  but 
lies,  as  it  were,  dormant.  It  is  the 
latent  power  to  claim  or  demand 
upon  occasion. 

**  Although  there  be,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  very  great  and  judicious  men, 
a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the  noble,  wise,  and 
virtuous  to  govern  them  which  ai*e  of  servile 
dispasition,  nevertheless  for  manifestation  of 
this  their  rvjht  and  men's  more  peaceable 
contentment  on  both  sides,  the  assent  of  them 
who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary." 
— Hooker. 

Pretension  (Lat.  prcetendere)  is 
the  holding  out  the  appearance  of 
right  or  possession,  witnout  directly 
urging  it.  This  indirectness  is  so 
much  an  attribute  of  pretension,  that 
pretension  sometimes  speaks  alto- 
gether for  itself,  as  if  we  should  say, 
"He  has  some  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
day,"  the  pretensions  being,  in  this 
case,  the  actual  merits. 

**  You  sec  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis- 
couraged even  in  those  who  had  the  best  pre* 
tensionSf  if  any  pretensions  were  good." — 
Paley, 

Peivileob  (Lat.  privUegium)  is  a 
right,  immunity,  or  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  some,  but  not  enjoyea  by 
others. 

*'  Privilege  in  Roman  jurisprudence  means 
the  exemption  of  one  individual  from  the 
operation  of  a  law." — Mackintosh. 

"As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any 
other  government,  either  republican  or 
monarchical,  in  Holland  and  Venice  more  than 
in  France  or  Spain,  it  may  very  naturally 
give  occasion  to  the  question  how  it  happens 
that  Great  Britain  enjoys  this  peculiar 
rivilege." — Hume. 

PsEBOGATiYE   (Lat.  irxbu9  prero* 


gativa)  denotes  a  right  of  precedence, 
or  of  doing  certain  acts,  or  enjoyine 
certain  privileges,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  In  short,  prerogative  is  po- 
litical priority  of  privilege. 

'*  The  kings  of  these  realms  enjoy  several 
powers  wherein  the  laws  have  not  interposed. 
So  they  can  make  war  and  peace  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  this  b  a  great 
prerogative.  —  Sunft. 

Glahorotts.    See  Loud. 

Clamour.  Cry.  Outcry.  Up- 
roar. Exclamation.  Acclama- 
tion. Vociferation.  Shouting. 
Bawlino.    Tumult. 

Clamour  (Lat.  clamare,  to  call 
out)  is  a  noisy  use  of  the  voice  in 
continuous  or  reiterated  pronuncia- 
tion. In  this  sense,  we  might  si>ealc 
of  the  clamour  of  the  streets ;  but  it  is 
commonly  employed  of  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  the  ton^e  by  a  col- 
lection of  persons  calling  out  each 
for  himself,  and  trying  to  be  heard 
on  his  own  account,  above  the  voices 
of  others ;  as  when  the  crew,  on  the 
eve  of  mutiny,  clamorously  state  their 
grievances. 

"We  may  mnch  more  easily  think  to 
clamour  the  snn  and  stars  ont  of  their  courses 
than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of  them  ont 
of  the  steady  purposes  of  His  own  will  by  all 
the  vehemence  and  loudness  of  our  petitions." 
—South. 

Cry  (Fr.  crier)  is  the  sound  of 
voices  in  articulate  or  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  ciy 
of  the  salesman,  the  cry  of  joy  or  o£ 
pain.  It  is  to  the  inaiticidate,  es* 
pecially,  that  the  word  cry  belongs  ; 
while  clamour  consists  necessarily  of 
words. 

**  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildemeas.** 
^Bible. 

Oxttcry  is  an  expressive  and  unani- 
mous aggregate  of  cries  in  opposition 
or  protest,  as  hoots  and  yells.  It  is 
confined  to  human  beings,  and  is 
allowed  to  include  words.  Clamour 
often  asserts,  but  outcry  always  pro- 
tests. 

"When  they  cannot  out-reason  the  con- 
science they  will  out-cry  it." — Sowth. 

Uproar  (up  and  roar,  A.  S.  rariim) 
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denotes  the  mass  of  oonf  used  sound 
wMch  proceeds  from  a  nnmber  of 
persons  giving  yent  to  feelings  of 
strong  opposition. 

*^  We  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no 
cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this 
eoncourse." — Bibh^ 

Exclamation  {exdamare)  is  no 
more  than  the  sadden  expression 
of  sonnd  or  words,  and  is  indicative 
of  jo^,  grief,  surprise,  or  any  such 
emotion,  in  one  or  more. 

**  These  holy  groves 
Permit  no    exclamation   gainst    Heaven's 

will 
To  violate  their  echoes."  Mason, 

AccLAHATiOK  is  loud  and  unani- 
mous exclamation  in  favour,  and  is 
opposed  to  outcry  in  being  expressive 
of  approval,  as  outciy  of  protest. 

"An  amiable,  accomplished  prince  ascends 
the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices, 
the  aodamations  and  united  affections  of  his 
subjects.** — Junius, 

VociFKRATlON  (Lat.  voctferare)  is 
aajr  vehement  and  strained  use  of  the 
Toioe,  and  relates  to  continuous  and 
articulate  sounds,  while  Bawl  (Iccl. 
haula,  to  bdlow)  relates  to  inarticu- 
late. When  we  say,  "  He  bawled  out 
his  speech,"  we  mean  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  an  inarticulate  bellowing. 

•*  The  judges  of  the  Areopagus  considered 
action  and  vociferation  as  a  foolish  appeal  to 
the  external  senses,  and  unworthy  to  be 
practised  before  those  who  had  no  desire  of 
idle  amusement  and  whose  only  pleasure  was 
to  discover  right." — Idter. 

SHOUTiNa  (connected  with  shoot)  is 
to  vociferate  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  sound,  as  to  shout 
for  joy,  or  to  shout  in  derision.  It 
oommonly  refers  to  articulate  sounds, 
wl4ch  are  not  necessarily  words,  but 
are  formed  as  sonorous  media  for  the 
fronting,  as  hip,  hurrah ! 

**  The  rest  of  the  Grecians  advanced  with 
eager  haste  and  fUry,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  their  onset  gave  a  general  shout,  to  en- 
courage and  animate  themselves  and  strike 
terror  into  their  enemies.*' — Potter* s  Anti- 
quities. 

TvMiXLT  (Lat.  tumuUtu)  is  pri- 
marily commotion,  then  the  noise 
and  disturbance  resulting  *  from  it. 
It  involves  numerous  forces  working 


together  to  produce  it,  as  the  tumult 
of  the  elements,  of  a  multitude,  of  the 
passions. 

"Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose." 

Pope, 

Clandestine.    See  Secret. 
Glass.     Order.     Bank.     De« 

GREE. 

Class  (Lat.  clasais)  is  a  group  of 
individuals  (both  things  and  persons) 
associated  as  having  common  charac- 
teristics. No  priority  or  posteri- 
ority of  rank  is  denot^  by  tne  term 
class,  though  such  difference  of  rank 
may  coexist  with  it,  as  in  the  classes 
of  a  school.  Such  are  "  the  labouring 
class,"  "  the  agricultural  class,"  "  the 
mercantile  class." 

"  Now  God  Almighty,  by  the  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  His  crwitive  power,  may  have 
made  innumerable  ordi'rs  and  classes  of 
rational  minds,  some  in  their  natural  perfec- 
tion higher  than  human  souls, others  inferior. 
— Pentlcy. 

An  Order  (Lat.  ordo)  differs  from 
a  class  in  having  peculiar  inteiTelated 
connections  or  interests.     The  term 
is  applied  both  to  persons,   as  the 
order  of  Knights  Templars,  to  na- 
tural productions,   and  to  architec- 
ture,  as  the  Corinthian  order.     In 
botany  the  order  is  a  group  of  allied 
individuals,  more  comprehensive  than 
a  genus.    In  zoology  the  order  is  a 
well-marked  division  of  a  class,  in- 
cluding in  itself  families  and  genera. 
Bank   (Fr.  rang),  when    taken    for 
more  than  a  line  of  things  or  persons 
arranged,  is  the  relative  position  of 
individuals  or  classes  in  regai'd  to 
superiority  and  inferiority  in  social 
or  any  other  distinction,  as  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  an  author  of  high  or 
low  rank,  a  man  of  rank.    Degree 
(  Fr.  degre,  Lat.  gradus)  is  one  of  a 
series  of  steps  in  a  graduated  scale, 
and  is  of  as  various  application  as 
the  scale  itself,  as  of  social  or  literary 
rank,  size,  number,  quantity,  excel- 
lence, goodness,  badness,  and  so  on. 
It  is  an  assignable  point  or  line  in 
any  subject  matter  which  admits  of 
comparison  of  higher  or  lower,  or  of 
more  or  less  withm  itself. 

"  These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank,** 
,^Addison, 
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"Take     but    degree   away,    untwine    that 
fctring, 
Antl  hark  what  discord  follows ;  each  thing 

meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy."  Shakespeare, 

Clean.    Cleanly.    Pubk. 

Clean  (A.  S.  clcene)  is  free  from 
what  is  foul.  It  sometimes  means 
free  from  what  is  obstractive,  dirt 
being  always  obstruction,  as  "  to  make 
a  clean  waj  for  himself  through  a 
mob."  It  IS  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
as  "  to  make  a  clean  breast,"  and  in 
old  scriptural  English,  "pure  hands" 
and  *'  a  clean  heart." 

**  Every  sin,  every  moral  irregularity,  does 
aM  rujilly  imprint  an  indelible  stain  ujwn  the 
soul  m  a  blot  falling  upon  the  cleanest  paper. ** 
South. 

Cleanly  expresses  a  disposition 
to  the  physically  clean. 

"And  this  hath  so  intoxicated  some 
That  (to  api»ear  incorrigibly  mad) 
They  cleanliness  and  company  renounce 
For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  of  art. 
With  a  long  beard  and  ten  long  dirty  nails 
Pass  current  for  Apollo's  livery. 

JioscvmTnonj  Horace. 

Pure  (Lat.  purus)  is  used  of  the 
more  refined  substances  in  nature, 
and  of  things  moral.  As  clean  means 
unsoiledf  so  pure  means  uncontami- 
natod,  that  is,  free  from  heterogene- 
ous matter,  especially  from  what 
pollutes  or  vitiates,  as  pure  metal, 
water,  air;  hence  it  has  sometimes 
the  meaning  simplyof  uncompounded, 
as  pure  sand,  that  is,  sand  and  no- 
thing else,  pure  ^ood-nature,  pure 
mathematics,  as  distinguished  m>m 
applied. 

"  To  the  tmre  all  things  are  pure." — 
L'iblc. 

Clear.  See  Appareih?  aTid 
Bright. 

Clear,  v.    See  Absolve. 

Clearness.    See  Perspicuity. 

Cleave.    Stick.    Adhere. 

Cleave  (A.  S.  clifan)  is  to  adhere 
at  all  parts  of  an  extended  sui'face. 
It  was  of  more  frequent  use  formerly 
than  at  present,  when  it  is  more  com- 
monly employed  in  a  moral  sense  of 


personal  attachments,  or  to  the  per- 
sistent etUertainment  of  lioi>e8  and 
opinions. 

^*  As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon. 
So  Sophistry  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin*s  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects." 

Cou-per. 

Adhere  (Lat.  adhcerere)  is  used  of 
a  close  and  persistent  maitUenance  of 
the  same  matters.  In  its  i)hy8ical 
sense  it  implies  such  superficial  con- 
tact as  tends  naturally,  or  by  the 
inherent  properties  of  the  substEmces 
themselves,  to  unite  them,  as  wax 
adheres  to  the  fingers. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  God 
may  not  in  certain  circumstances  have 
greater  reasons  for  varying  from  His  stated 
rules  of  acting  than  for  adhering  to  them.** — 
Farmer, 

Stick  (A.  S.  sUcian)  is  the  most 
familiar  and  comprehensive  of  the 
three,  and  is  used  in  the  senses  of 
the  others,  that  is,  of  both  material 
and  moral  subjects.  In  their  secon- 
dary meaninfi»,  as  cleave  expresses 
persistency  oi  affection,  and  adhere 
persistency  of  principle,  so  stick 
belongs  to  mental  application  and 
resolve. 

"  I  have  stuck  unto  Thy  testimonies." — 
Hook  of  Psalms. 

Clemency.     See  Mercy. 
Clever.  See  Ability,  Apt,  and 

iNaENIOUS. 

Climb.    See  Ascend. 

Cloak.    Mask.    Blind.    Veil. 

These  are  all  figurative  expi^essions 
for  means  employed  to  conceal  some- 
thing from  the  Imowledge  of  others. 
A  Cloak  (Low  Lat.  cloca),  being  a 
garment,  indicates  something  con- 
tinuallv  worn  as  it  were,  so  as  to 
conceal  what  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
habit  or  practice.  So  religion  may 
be  employed  as  a  doak  for  dis- 
honesty. 

"  When  the  severity  of  manners  is  hypocri- 
tical, and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indul- 
gence, it  is  one  of  the  worst  prostitutions  of 
religion." — Blair, 

Mask  (Fr.  masque)  is  that  which 
hides  the  feelings  and  motives,  as  the 
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cloak  conceals  the  conduct;  but  a 
mask  does  more  than  conceal.  It  has 
an  expression  of  its  own.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  malignant  feelings  ai*e 
sometimes  masked  nnder  a  courteous 
demeanour,  treacherous  words,  and 
smiles. 

''Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  ii\ask 
Of  social   commerce  com'st  to  rob  their 
wealth."  Thomson, 

Blind  denotes  that  which  shall  so 
mislead  others  as  to  permit  certain 
practices  to  be  carried  on  unobserved, 
by  presenting  to  their-  attention  what 
is  calculated  to  preclude  the  idea  or 
suspicion  of  them. 

**■  Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will 
be  rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service. 
Their  penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  biind  and 
cover  to  their  prodigality." — Burke, 

VeUj  is  oftener  used  of  what  de- 
ceiYes  aneselff  or  obscures  otie'd  own 
vision,  as  the  veil  which  hides  futurity 
from  view,  the  mists  and  veils  which 
rise  and  are  spread  before  the  vision 
of  the  prejudiced. 

*'As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which 
covers  futurity  should  be  lifted  up  all  the 
gaiety  of  life  would  disappear." — Blair, 

Clog.  Encumber.  Impede. 

Obstruct.  Embarrass.  Fetter. 

Betard.  Prevent.  Shackle. 
Hinder. 

To  Clog,  an  Old  English  word,  is 
literally  to  fasten  a  clog  on  to  the 
feet  of  animals,  to  prevent  them  from 
straying.  Hence  to  impede  move- 
ments genei*ally,  whether  of  the  limbs 
or  the  mind.  It  denotes  the  presence 
of  something  heterogeneous,  obstruc- 
tive, or  against  freedom  of  action. 

^  It  was  said  that  the  king  was  alienated 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  weary  of 
supporting  Episopacy  in  Scotland,  and  so  was 
resolved  not  to  clog  his  government  any 
longer  with  it." — Burnet. 

Encumber  (Fr.  encombrer,  Lat. 
cumulus,  a  heap)  denotes  that  which 
retards  bv  being  superfluous,  and  is 
more  or  less  extraneous  to  the  indi- 
vidual. An  estate  is  encumbered  by 
its  own  debts ;  and  as  a  man's  move- 
ments may  be  encumbered  bv  any 
kind  of  useless  weight,  even  that  of 


his  own  garments,  so  a  mind  may  be 
encumbered  by  useless  learning. 

*^  Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with   which  wisdom 

builds, 
Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its 

place, 
Does    but    cncuviber    whom   it   seems   t' 

enrich."  Cowpcr, 

Impede  (Lat.  impedire,  pes,  a  foot] 
refers  not  so  much  to  mere  move- 
ment as  to  continuous  and  systematic 
movement  or  progress,  as  to  impede 
the  advance  of  an  army,  the  gi'owth 
of  a  plant,  the  progress  of  education. 
It  implies  some  end  or  goal  which  is 
thereby  set  farther  off. 

''Some  error  has  been  committed  in  not 
rightly  computing  and  subducting  the  con- 
trary or  impcdinq  force  which  arises  from 
the  resistance  of  fluids  to  bodies  moving  any 
way,  and  from  the  continual  contrary  action 
of  gravitation  upon  bodies  thrown  upwards." 
— Clarke, 

Obstruct  (Lat.  ohstruere,  ohstruC' 
tus)  is  purely  external.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  employed  directly  of  per- 
sons, but  of  their  progress,  or  of  roads, 
passages,  and  the  like.  The  progress 
of  a  vessel  is  impeded  by  contrary 
winds ;  it  is  yet  worse  if  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  is  obstinicted  by  rocks. 

**  *Tis  he  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall 
clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding 

Fope, 


ear. 


Embarrass  (Fr.  enibarras)  is  pro- 
perly used  only  of  mental  impedi- 
ments or  obsti*uctions,  that  is,  of  such 
doubts,  perplexities,  or  difficulties  in 
general  as  impede  the  exercise  of 
thought,  speech,  or  action. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me 
if  my  real  unaffected  embarrassment  prevents 
me  from  expressing  ray  gratitude  to  you  as  I 


ought." — Burke, 


Fetter  (literally  a  chain  for  the 
feet)  has  commonly  the  meaning  of 
restrictive  influence  or  power,  which 
admits  a  certain  freedom  of  move- 
ment, but  limits  it  at  certain  points, 
as  to  be  fettered  by  system.  "  He 
received  permission  fettered  by  cer- 
tain conditions." 

"And  truly  when  they  are  balanced 
together  this  order  seemeth  more  an  infran- 
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chising  than  a  fettering  of  our  nature,  which" 
without  it  scemcth  rather  bound  than  free  in 
revenge ;  such  is  the  dominion  of  our  irri- 
tated passions." — Montague,  Essays, 

Shackle  (A.  S.  scacid,  sceaculj  de- 
notes such  fettering  as  redounds  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  person,  ungain- 
liness  of  movement,  and  depriva- 
tion of  grace  in  the  thing  itself.  If  we 
said,  "  The  tenure  of  that  fine  estate 
is  shackled  by  some  antiquated  con- 
ditions," we  should  mean  that  it  was 
much  deteriorated  in  value,  and  ajs  it 
were  deformed  by  them.  Commonly 
speaking,  persons  are  fettered  by  re- 
strictions, and  things  ai*c  shackled  by 
conditions. 

"  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
That    shackles    accidents,    and    bolts    up 
change."  Shakespeare, 

Hinder,  from  hind,  is  to  cause  to 
be  behind. 

^^  I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be 
hindcrers  of  reformation  into  three  sorts  :  1, 
antiquitarians  (for  so  I  had  rather  call  them 
than  antiquaries,  whoso  labours  are  useful 
and  laudable) ;  2,  libertines ;  3,  politicians." 
'^Milton, 

Retard  (Lat.  tardus,  slow)  is  to 
cause  to  be  slow  or  slower. 

"  Metaphysics  not  only  succeeded  physics 
and  mythology  in  the  manner  here  observed, 
and  became  as  great  a  fund  of  suj)erstition, 
but  they  were  carried  still  farther,  and  cor- 
rupted all  real  knowledge,  as  w^ell  as  retarded 
the  progress  of  it.**'— Hoiingbroke. 

Prevent  (Lat.  p*evenire)  is  to  go 
before,  as  if  for  the  pui'pose  of  stop- 
ping. The  difference  between  these 
three  is,  that  to  hinder  is  to  stop 
entirely,  but  only  temporarily  ;  to 
retard  is  to  stop,  but  not  entirely; 
and  to  prevent  is  to  stop  entirely* 
Ketard  necessarily  refei*s  to  a  thing 
begun  ;    that  which  is  hindered  or 

Erevented  may  not  have  been  yet 
egun.  It  will  sometimes  require  the 
interpretation  of  after  events  to  know 
whether  a  thing  be  a  hindrance  or  a 
prevention.  For  instance,  "  I  was 
hindered  from  going  out  of  the  house 
yesterday  till  the  evening  by  torrents 
of  rain."  Had  the  rain  msted  all  day 
he  would  have  had  to  say,  "I  was 
prevented  yesterday  by  the  rain  ftom 
leaving  the   house."    All  three   are 


applicable  both  to  personal  and  im- 

Sersonal  influences,  and  all  these  both 
irectly  to  persons  and  their  acts,  as 
also  to  the  progress  of  either. 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void 
of  resentment  than  to  restrain  it  from  excess 
when  it  has  gained  admission.  To  use  the 
illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
prevent  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  whose 
progress  afterwards  we  cannot  hinder" — 
Jloliand, 

Close.  Conclusion.  Termi- 
nation. Cessation.  End.  End- 
ing.     EXTBEMITY.      EXTBEME. 

Of  all  these  synonyms  the  simplest 
and  most  genenc  is  ±jVD  (A.  S.  ende), 
of  which  uie  rest  may  be  regarded  as 
modifications.  End  is  appucable  to 
the  extreme  point  of  a  fine,  or  any- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  linear, 
progressive,  or  continuous,  as  the  end 
of  a  cord,  of  a  book,  of  a  story,  of  a 
life.  Nq  remoteness  is  implied  in 
this  beyond  the  intiinsic  remoteness 
from  the  centre,  as  to  tie  two  ends  of 
a  string  together.  It  is  also  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  result  or  of  a  final 
point,  as  produced  by  antecedent 
causes,  as  "  the  end  of  tnese  things  is 
death,"  or  that  which  is  the  thing 
aimed  at,  or  the  purpose  for  which 
something  else  is  done,  in  which 
sense  it  is  equivalent  to  object  or 
final  cause,  as  "  he  did  it  for  private 
ends."  In  short,  end  expresses  both 
objective  and  subjective  finality. 

**  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world."— 
Bible. 

Close  (Fi*.  clos,  Lat.  claudere, 
elausus,  to  shut)  is  the  kind  of  end  to 
which  a  thing  is  regarded  as  naturally 
tending  or  bringing  itself.  The  close 
of  a  book  or  a  story  seems  brought 
about  by  the  story  or  the  book  itself, 
hence  such  phrases  as  **  coming  to  a 
close,"  "  drawing  to  a  close." 

"  We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  our  power,  by 
the  exercise  of  one  particular  virtue,  to  secure 
a  pardon  to  ourselves  for  neglecting  all  the 
rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  remelnbrance  of  an 
ill'^spent  life  by  a  few  acts  of  charity  at  the 
close  of  iL**-^AtterbUrg, 

A  Conclusion  (Lat*  conchtdere)  in 
etymologically  of  the  same  origin.  A 
conclusion  is  a  superimposed  dose, 
anticipated  or  drawn  as  the  result  of 
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a  prerious  course  of  action  or  arga- 
ment.  The  condosion  of  a  contest 
are  those  efforts  which  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  the  conclusion  of  an  argument 
is  that  which  is  necessarily  drawn 
from  its  premises. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech 
of  a  counsellor  of  state,— Bacon, 

TsBMiNATiOH  (Lat.  temiinus,  a 
boundary)  is  that  kind  of  end  which 
presupposes  a  previous  course,  whether 
of  view,  of  thought,  of  words,  of  action 
or  movement,  which  proceeds  till  it  is 
stopped  by  such  a  limit  or  boimdaiy. 
It  thongs  both  to  space  and  time, 
and  refers  to  any  kind  of  intervention, 
as  human  agency  or  natural  arrange- 
ments. 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminaUd." — Addison, 

^  Obssatiok'  refers  to  action  as 
limited  or  stopped  by  some  inherent 
will,  power,  or  mfluence,  so  differing 
from  termination,  which  depends  on 
external  causes,  as  "  I  listen^  till  the 
sound  ceased.". 

*'  A  cessation  of  all  hostilities  was  to  begin 
within  two  months,  and  to  continue  till  all 
was  concluded  by  a  complete  treaty  and 
ratified,  provided  the  Spanish  monarchy  was 
then  entirely  restored." — BurneU 

Ek DIKG  is  an  imposed  end,  or  the 
end  of  something  artificial  or  variable. 
For  instance,  we  speak  of  the  ending 
of  a  sentence  or  a  word ;  not  of  the 
ending,  but  the  end  of  human  life.  A 
termination  is  a  fixed  ending,  as  an 
ending  is  a  variable  termination. 

*'A  perfect  kingdom  and  glorious,  that 
shall  never  have  ending** — Bi^p  Taylor, 

ExTBEMiTY  (Lat.  extremus)  is  the 
remotest  part  of  anything  which  has 
configuration,  or  is  regarcfed  mentally 
as  having  a  definite  area  or  extent. 
It  differs  from  end  in  involving  such 
remoteness.  So  we  speak  of  the  end 
of  the  street,  but  the  extremity  of  the 
town,  or  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body.  The  extremity  of  distress  is  a 
supposed  boundary  Ime  te  the  extent 
of  such  endurance. 

"No  less  man  than  St.  Augustine  was 
doubtful  whether  the  extremity  of  bodily 
pain  were  not  the  greatest  evil  that  human 
natore  was  capable  of  suffering.'' — Bay, 


Extreme  denotes  a  strained,  exag- 
gei*ated,  undue,  or  unnecessary  dis- 
tance or  depai-turc  from  the  mean  or 
centre.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  tends  te  this  unfavourable  force, 
though  etymologically  it  is  equally 
applicable  te  favourable  applications. 
We  speak  often  enough  of  "  extreme 
folly,  but  not  of  "  extreme  wisdom." 
It  conveys  a  sort  of  censure  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  holds  "  extreme 
opinions." 

"  For  though  innovations  which  appear  very 
plausible  may  be  found,  when  examined,  very 
dangerous,  and  therefore  love  of  change  is  by 
no  means  to  be  encouraged,  yet  aversion  to  it 
may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  also." — Seeker, 

Close.     See  Finish  and  Shut. 
Close.    See  Neah. 
Clothes.    See  Dress. 
Clothing.     See  Dress. 
Clown.    See  Peasant. 
Cloy.    See  Gratify. 
Clumsy.     See  Awkward. 
Coadjutor.    See  Assistant. 

Coalesce.  Amalgamate. 

Unite.     Cohere.    Join* 

Coalesce  (Lat.  coalescere,  to  grow 
up  together)  is  hardly  used  except  as 
a  scientific  tenn  in  its  purely  physical 
sense,  which  is  to  grow  together,  so 
that  the  particles  of  two  organisations 
shall  become  compact  ana  one.  Co- 
alition has  now  a  x>olitical  meaning, 
and  denotes  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  pai^ties,  or  states, 
having  different  views  or  interests, 
for  a  temporary  purpose. 

"No  coalition,  which  under  the  specious 
name  of  independency  carries  in  its  bosom  the 
unreconciled  principles  of  the  original  discord 
of  parties,  ever  was  or  will  be  an  healing 
coalition" — Burke, 

Amalgamate  (amalgam,  a  com- 
pound of  mercury  with  some  other 
metal)  denotes  the  intei'penetration 
of  inorganic  particles,  as  coalesce  of 
organic;  Amalgamation  is  the  mix- 
ing of  things  in  themselves  foreign, 
but  which  are  found  to  have  in  them 
sufficient  properties  in  common  to 
allow  of  their  union  into  one  mass. 
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*'  Ingratitude  b  indeed  their  four  cardinal 
virtues  compacted  and  amalgamaiedvDX.Q  one." 
— Burke. 

Unite  (Lat.  units,  one)  is  said  of 
two  or  more  things  which  are  so 
joined  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  sensible  or  visible  whole ;  if  the 
nnion  is  absolute,  then  the  individu- 
alitj  of  the  parts  or  separate  unities 
is  lost,  as  the  union  of  two  regiments 
in  the  field. 

"We  were  ignorant  that  the  time  drew 
near  when  the  squadron  would  be  separated 
never  to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of  our 
passage  was  the  last  cheerful  day  that  the 
greatest  part  of  us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy." 
— Anson. 

Cohere  (cohcerere)  denotes  the  in- 
ternal adherence  of  parts  reciprocally, 
as  adherence  is  an  external  sticking 
together  of  whole  bodies  or  sub- 
stances. In  its  metaphysical  sense 
cohere  means  consistently  to  hang 
together  in  subordination  to  one 
prmciple  or  purpose ;  as  the  several 
parts  of  a  speech,  or  a  theory,  are 
said  to  cohere. 

"  Of  all  things  there  is  the  'greatest  diili- 
culty  in  retaining  numbers.  They  are  like 
grains  of  sand  which  will  not  cohere  in  the 
order  in  which  we  place  them." — Priestley. 

Join  (Lat.  jungere)  denotes  a  imion 
formed  by  external  association  or 
attachment,  which  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  separate  individuality  of  the 
things  joined.  Such  joining  may  be 
permanent  or  temporary. 

"There  were  reports  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  King  were  in  a  treaty,  and 
that  in  conclusion  they  would  join  to  make 
war  upon  the  King." — Burnet. 

OoABSE  is  only  another  form  of 
"  course,"  as  it  was  originally  written, 
so  meaning  in  course,  or  such  as  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  According 
as  it  is  used  in  the  literal  or  the 
metaphysical  sense,  it  associates  it- 
self with  two  distinct  sets  of  synonyms, 
as  follows : 

Coarse.   Kough.  Eude.  Gross. 

That  is  Coarse  which  is  composed 
of  relatively  large  particles,  whether 
naturally,  as  a  coarse  kind  of  stone, 
or  artincially,  as  a  coarse  kind  of 
linen.    In  tnis  sense  it  is  opposed  to 


fine,  in  which  nature  or  art  has  pro- 
duced a  subtler  texture. 

"  For  habit  it  was  anciently  sackcloth  and 
ashes :  by  the  caurseness  of  the  sackcloth  they 
ranked  themselves  as  it  were  amongst  the 
meanest  and  lowest  of  men,  by  ashes  and 
sometimes  earth  u]>on  their  heads  they  made 
themselves  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the 
creatures  of  God." — Mede. 

Bough  (A.  S.  hreoh)  is  that  of 
which  the  particles  have  sufficient 
inequality  to  be  conspicuous  to  the 
eye  or  palpable  to  the  touch :  a  rough 
sea,  a  rough  plank.  In  this  sense  it 
is  opposed  to  smooth. 

''While  yet    the    roughness  of  the    stone 
remains, 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins." 

Dryden^  Ovid. 

Rude  (Lat.  rudis)  denotes  such  a 
sort  of  roughness  as  belongs  to  un- 
skilled implements  or  productions. 

''  Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down  that 
skill  is  displayed  ?  The  shallowest  under- 
standing, the  rudest  hand  is  more  than  equal 
to  that  task." — Burke. 

Gross  (Fr.  gros,  Low  Lat.  grossus, 
from  crasstui)  differs  from  coarse  in 
not  relating  to  the  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance, but  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  whole  of  it.  It  has  the  meaning 
of  coarsely  bulky,  or  combines  thick- 
ness of  texture  with  unwieldiness  in 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  commonly 
applied. 

"  The  element  immediately  next  the  earth 
in  grossness  is  water." — Digbg  on  Bodies. 

Coarse.  Bough.  Bude.  Gross. 
Uncouth.    Blunt. 

As  applied  to  the  mind  and  the 
manners,  Coarse  denotes  that  na- 
tural savagery  which  comes  of  move- 
ments and  expressions  unchecked 
and  unremoved  by  the  training  and 
restrictions  of  refined  society.  It 
comes  of  such  selfishness  of  demea- 
nour as  civilization  tends  to  suppress. 
In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  refined. 

"  Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  con- 
ce])tion,  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  and  of  all  their 
instructors." — Burke. 

Bough  is  applied  only  to  the  man- 
nera  and  the  speech.  As  coarseness 
comes  of  the  absence  of  mental  re- 
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finement,  so  rouglmess  comes  of  the 
want  of  polite  training,  except  in  the 
case  of  rough  speech  or  words,  which 
may  come  &om the  mostpolite  on  oc- 
casions of  excitement.  Hence  rough- 
ness is  compatible,  as  coarseness  is 
not,  -with  much  mental  refinement  and 
parity  of  heart.  Where,  however, 
this  latter  is  palpably  the  case,  a 
better  epithet  is  blunt. 

"  Roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures."         Cowper. 

RuDB  has  the  meaning  of  being 
personally  offensive  to  others  from 
roughness  of  manner.  This  maybe  un- 
intentional, in  which  case  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  omission  of  what 
polite  intercourse  requires;  or  in- 
tentional^ in  which  case  it  is  the  dis- 
regard or  violation  of  it  in  contempt 
or  active  insult. 

•*  My  censures  of  some  reputed  virtuosi 
that  lire  in  it  are  written  with  as  harmless 
and  friendly  designs  as  was  the  seeming  rude' 
itess  of  the  angel  to  St.  Peter  when  he  struck 
him  on  the  side,  and  hastily  roused  him." — 
Boyle. 

Gross  refers  not  to  social  but 
moral  and  mental  subjects.  The 
gross  person  is  he  in  whom  the  sen- 
sual in  any  way  predominates,  as  a 
gross  eater.  It  is  opposed  to  delicate, 
and  denotes  an  unrestrained  exhi- 
bition or  expression  of  the  animal 
part  of  human  nature. 

**  Bleached  and  purified  from  the  grossness 
and  pollution  of  their  ideas." —  WarSurton, 

Uncouth  (A.  S.  unciidh,  unknown). 
See  Awkward. 

Coax.    See  Cajole. 

Coerce.    See  Bind. 

Coeval.  Contemporary.  Syn- 
CHRONOua     Commensurate. 

The  diflTerence  of  force  between 
these  terms  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  derivations.  Coeval  being 
compounded  of  cevumf  an  age,  and 
Contemporary  of  ternpus,  time.  As 
the  ace  is  of  long  duration,  the  term 
coeval  is  employed  when  the  sense  is 
existing  in  the  same  age,  especially 
if  it  bi  remote  as  well  as  long,  as, 
"  Silence  coeval  with  eternity,"  **  The 
building  of  such  a  pyramid  was  co- 


eval with  such  a  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings."  But  tempus  not  havmg  this 
force  of  long  duration,  we  employ  the 
term  contemporary  for  synchronous 
periods  that  are  shorter.  Such  are 
the  lives  of  men.  "  He  was  contem- 
porary (it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
coeval)  with  me  at  college." 

"The  history  of  redemption  is  coeval  with 
that  of  the  globe  itself,  has  run  through  every 
stage  of  its  existence,  and  will  outlast  its 
utmost  duration." — Bishop  Ilurd. 

"This  king  (Henry  VIII.)  was  contemporary 
with  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe,  namclv 
the  Emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France.** 
•^Strype. 

Although  Synchronous  is  only 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  con- 
temporary (avv,  together,  and  XP^^°^* 
time),  it  is  a  convenient  term  to  use 
when  nothing  more  is  intended  than 
the  simultaneity  of  two  occurrences 
as  a  matter  of  histoiy. 

"  Sensations  are  impressed  either  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  or  in  contiguous  suc- 
cessive instants.  Hence  it  follows  that  tho 
corresponding  associations  are  either  synchro- 
TMUs  or  successive." — Belsham. 

The  term  Commensurate  {con) 
together,  and  nwnsura,  a  measure, 
may  be  analogously  employed  when 
the  meaning  is  that  two  durations 
synchronize.    (See  Adequate.) 

"  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  idea  of 
any  space  or  duration  which  is  not  made  up 
and  commensurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet 
or  vards,  or  davs  and  vears,  which  are  the 
common  measures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas 
in  our  minds,  and  whereby  we  judge  of  the' 
greatness  of  these  sorts  of  quantities." — 
Locke. 

C!ogent.    See  Forcible. 

Cognizance,    See  Badge. 

Cohere.    See  Coalesce. 

Coincide.  See  Accede  and 
Agree. 

Cold.     Frigid.    Gelid.    Cool. 

Of  these.  Cold  (A.  S.  caUd^  ceald) 
simply  expresses  the  absence  of  heat 
in  any  degree,  whether  physically,  or 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  of  the  mental 
feelings  or  passions.  Frigid  (Lat. 
frigidvs,  frigus,  cold)  denotes  that 
which  is  by  nature  rdatively  cold,  as 
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the  Frigid  Zone.  Cool  denotes  the 
lesser  degrees  of  cold,  and  Gblid 
(Lat.  gelidus,  gelu,  frost)  is  applicable 
only  to  conditions  of  natural  sub- 
stances, the  earth  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  cold  nature  is  wanting  in 
zeal  and  warm-heartedness,  reserved, 
unswayed  by  passion  or  ardour  of 
sentiment.  A  frigid  nature  com- 
municates its  coldness  by  a  distant, 
unsympathizing  manner.  A  frigid 
style  of  speakmg  or  writing  is  one 
which  neither  conveys  nor  excites 
warmth  of  feeling  or  brightness  of 
thought.  Cool  is  employed  not  so 
much  of  temperament  ( like  cold  and 
frigid),  as  of  the  state  of  mind  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  praiseworthy,  as  cold 
with  the  contrary.  So  we  say,  **  cold 
calculation,*'  "  cold  indiflference,"  but 
"cool  determination  or  courage." 
When  coolness  has  an  unfavourable 
sense,  it  refers  to  specific  demeanour 
towards  others,  as  "  cool  impudence." 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  wo  would  coidly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness.*' 

Byron. 

"  Then,  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as 

refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined. 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till   Declamation   roared    while     Passion 

slept."  Johnson^ 

"To  what  cool  cave  shall  I  descend, 
Or  to  what  gelid  fountain  bend  ?" 

Marcel, 

"To  say  the  truth,  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  considered  impartially  and  coolly, 
their  faults,  of  whatever  kind,  will  admit  of 
much  alleviation.*' — Bishop  JJurd, 

Colleague.    See  Coiipanion. 

CoLi^cT.  Assemble.  Muster. 
Gatheb. 

To  Collect  (Lat.  colligere,  coUectua) 
is  to  gather  from  different  places  into 
one  body  or  place. 

"Some  ritualists  say  the  collects  are 
prayers  made  among  the  people  collected  or 
gathered  together." — ConJber, 

To  Assemble  (Lat.  ad,  to,  and 
tvntul,  together)  differs  from  collect 
in  being  applicable  only  to  persons^ 
and  not  to  things. 


"Thither  ho  assembled  all  his  train.** 

Milton. 

The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  has 
become  uncommon. 

To  Muster  (Old  Eng.  connected 
with  nwnstrare)  is  to  bring  by  effort  or 
hj  authority  to  a  certain  place  or  occa- 
sion. It  differs  from  collect  and 
assemble  in  being  applicable  to  one 
as  well  as  many,  hence,  metapho- 
phorically,  "  to  muster  courage,**  and 
from  assemble  also,  in  being  appli- 
cable both  to  things  and  persons. 

"  Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops,  whilst  busy  meddling  memory 
In  barbai*ous  successioas  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  hours." 

Blair. 

Gather  '(A..  S.  gaderian)  has  the 
senses  of  collect  and  assemble,  and 
others  of  its  own.  As  muster  im- 
plies the  point  to,  so  gather  the 
source  from,  which  the  taking  is; 
hence  simply  to  gather  a  flower, 
which  expresses  no  collection  at  ^. 

"  Not  that  fair  field 
Of    Enna,     where     Proserpin,    gathering 

flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that 

pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world." 

MUtOTL 

The  ^term,  like  collect,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  deduction  or  inference.  **  I 
gather,*'  that  is,  I  infer,  "  so  and  so 
&om  what  you  sav.*'  The  expres- 
sion of  the  English  Liturgy,  "  when 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,** 
has  been  censured  as  tautology ;  it  is 
plainly  not  so.  All  gathering  is  not 
collective,  as  we  have  seen. 

Collected.    See  Calm. 

Collection.    ^8^  Assembly. 

Colloquy.    See  Conversation. 

Colour.  Dye.  Tinge.  Stain. 
Paint. 

To  Colour  (Lat.  co?or)]is  simply  to 
impart  a  hue,  whether  superficially 
or  substantially,  or  both,  as  to  colour 
the  outside  of  a  house.  Nature 
colours  the  grass  with  green.  It 
may  denote  an  artificial  process,  or  a 
process  of  nature. 
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he  hope  bj  coiouring  to  display 
;ht  effulgenoo    of  the  noon-tide 


the  fbll<K)rbed  ruler  of  the  skies 
icils  dipt  in  dull  terrestrial  dyes." 

Mason. 

lenotes  a  purely  artificial 
J  which  either  the  surface  or 
3  texture  may  bo  coloured, 
)ry  ball,  which  may  be  dyed 
silken  fabric. 

tg  was  the  invention  of  tho 
and  dyeing  wool  of  the  Lydians." — 
Uny, 

roE  (Lat.  thigere)  is  applied 
natural  and  artificial  pro- 
)ut  implies  a  subordinate 
I  colouring,  as  a  red  colour 
)  tinged  with  blue,  tho 
cheek  is  tinged  with  red. 

is  constantly  a  cheerftil  grey  sky 
int  to  screen  the  sun,  and  to  mlti- 
iolence  of  its  perpendicular  rays, 
scuring  the  air  or  tinging  the  day- 
an  unpleasant  or  melancholy  hue." 
Voyages. 

^AIN,  which  is  abbreviated 
bain,  and  that  from  dis  and 
I,  properly,  to  colour  with  a 
leous  colour,  or  to  discolour, 
a  the  pure  white  with  acci- 
ots."  Fi'om  the  application 
untary  contact  of  foreign 
;  matter,  the  term  stain  has 
aean  a  certain  kind  of  dyeing. 
wskj,  as  Paint  (Fr.  peindre, 
igere)  denotes  the  cover- 
he  surface  with  a  pigment, 
and  dye  indicate  the  colour- 
e  substance  itself ;  and  stain 
chiefly  of  solids,  as  ivory, 
iss ;  and  dye  of  fibrous  sub- 
.nd  textile  fabrics.  Stain  is 
3s  used  for  the  accidental 
of  one  colour  by  another. 

t  reward  the  grateful  senate  yield 
e  lost  blood  which  stains  yon 
orn  field."  Jioice's  Lucan. 

etry  the  painter's  power  displays ; 
Inting  emulates  the  poet's  lays." 

Mason, 

JB.    See  Tint. 

jRABLB.    See  Ostensible. 

tfN.      See  PiLLAK. 

AT.    See  Battle. 


Combatant.    See  Champion. 

Combination.  See  Association 
and  Cabal. 

Combine.    See  Connect. 

Combustion.    See  Fire. 

Comb.    Arrive. 

To  Come  expresses  no  more  than 
to  reach  up  to  some  point,  state,  or 
condition. 

'*  If  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
at  what  hour  the  thief  would  comCy  he  would 
have  watched." — Bible. 

To  Abbiye  {ad  andWpa,  a  bank)  is 
to  come  to  a  ^ven  destination. 
Periods  of  time,  tidings,  and  events, 
as  well  as  moving  persons  or  bodies, 
are  said  to  arrive. 

**  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  James  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  terms  which,  like  those 
of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to  imply  an 
expectation  in  those  writers  of  His  speedy 
arrival," — Ilorsky. 

Comely.  Graceful.  Elegakj. 

Comely  (which  is  come-like) 
means,  literally,  coming  or  appearing 
as  we  would  have  it,  in  Uself,  and 
not  in  relation  to  any  other  person,  as 
becoming.  It  expresses  more  than 
becoming.  A  ver}'  cheap  thing  may, 
on  account  of  colour,  shape,  and  the 
like,  be  becoming;  but  comely  de- 
notes some  degree  of  intrinsic  value. 
Comely  is  either  applied  directly  to 
the  personal  appeai'ance,  i\s  a  comely 
face  or  figure,  or  to  something  closely 
connected  with  it  by  way  of  dress,  of 
personal  decoration. 

"  A  cojjiely  creature." — Piers  Ploughman, 

Graceful,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
independent  both  of  personal  rela- 
tionship and  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
denotes  simply  an  elegance  of  out- 
line or  movement.  The  pendent 
flower,  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, the  action  of  the  accom- 
plished orator,  are  graceful. 

**  Gracefulness  is  an  idea  not  very  different 
from  hcauty.  It  consists  in  much  the  same 
things.  Gracefitlness  is  an  idea  belonging  to 
posture  and  motion." — Burke. 

Elegant  (Lat.  elegans)  denotes 
acquired  grace,  or  such  grace  as  indi- 
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cates  the  touch  of  artificial  refin'e- 
mcnt.  The  peasant  girl  may  be 
comely  and  graceful  bv  nature,  but 
not  elegant,  save  so  mr  as  nature 

fives  to  some  what  it  requires  art  to 
evelop  in  others.  It  is  only  reflex- 
irely  that  we  speak  of  "elegant 
furniture,"  or  an  "  elegant  classic." 

"The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from 
convenience  to  elcyaiicey  and  from  elegance  to 
nicety." — Jchnson, 

Comfort.  See  Gheeb  and 
Pleaburb. 

Comedy.    See  Burlesque. 

Comical.    See  Droll. 

Command.  Order.  Injunc- 
tion.   Precept. 

Command  (Fr.  commander,  Lat. 
con,  and  mandare,  to  order)  is  the 
most  general  of  these  terms.  It 
generaUy  indicates  a  person  of  higher 
station.  "We  speak  of  the  Divine 
commands,  and  commandments  of 
the  Divine  law.  The  noun  com- 
mandment has  now  this  restricted 
application. 

*'How  commandatory  the  apostoliciil 
authority  was  is  best  discernible  by  the 
apostle's  mandates  unto  the  churches  upon 
several  occasions,  as  to  the  Thessalonians, 
*  We  command  the  brethren.*  "  —  Bishop 
Morton. 

Order  (Fr.  ordre)  comes  from  a 
person  less  removed  in  rank.  The 
general  gives  commands,  the  inferior 
officers  order.  The  master  orders, 
not  commands,  his  servant.  In  com- 
mand there  is  more  of  power  and 
dignity;  in  order,  more  of  specific 
energy  or  peremptoriness.  A  com- 
mand may  be  held  permanently,  an 
order  is  given  to  be  executed  for  the 
occasion. 

"A  step-dame,  too,  I  have,  a  cursed  she. 
Who  rules  my  henpecked  sire,  an<l  orders 


me. 


Dnjdeiu 


As  command  and  order  relate  to 
specific  acts,  so  Injunction  (Lat. 
injnngere)  relates  rather  to  general 
conduct,  as  an  injimctioii  of  secresy, 
an  injunction  to  he  careful.  It  has 
more  of  the  moral  and  less  of  the 
official  about  it.    80  that,  as  com- 


mand and  order  are  for  one's  own 
sake,  so  injunction  may  be  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  the  other,  as  the 
father  enjoins  his  son  to  be  diligent. 

"Though  all  duties  expressly  enjoined  are 
by  virtue  of  such  injunction  equally  neces- 
sary, yet  it  follows  not  that  they  are  in 
themselves  equally  excellent." — South. 

Precept  (Lat.-  prceceptum)  is  com- 
monlv  not  addressed  to  individuals, 
but  has  a  moral  or  didactic  force, 
which  fiows  not  simply,  or, 'perhaps, 
not  at  all,  from  the  authority  of  the 
person,  but  from  the  inherent  wisdom 
of  the  thing  itself. 

*^  Precepts  are  short — necessarily  must  be  so 
— take  up  but  little  room,  and  for  that  reason 
do  not  always  strike  with  the  force  or  leave 
the  impression  which  they  ought  to  do.** — 
Palet/. 

Commanding.  See  Authorita- 
tive. 

Commemorate.  See  Celebrate. 

Commence.    See  Begin. 

Commend.    See  Praise. 

Commendable.    See  Laudable. 

Commensurate.  See  Adequate 
and  Coeval. 

Comment.    See  Note. 

Commentary.    See  Note. 

Commerce.    See  Trade. 

Commercial.    Mercantile. 

Commercial  {see  Commerce)  is 
the  widest  term,  being  sometimes 
made  to  embrace  Mercantile  (Lat. 
mercnri,  to  traffic,  merx,  merchandize). 
In  that  sense  it  extends  to  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  commerce,  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  a  commercial 
education,  a  commercisd  people.  Mer- 
cantile respects  the  actual  trans- 
action of  Dusiness;  and,  as  com- 
mercial relates  strictly  to  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  so  mercantile 
relates  to  their  sale  when  brought  to 
market. 

"  Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or 
becomes  in  some  measure  a  merchant,  and  the 
society  itself  grows  to  be  what  is  properly  a 
commercial  society." — Adam  Smith, 

*^  Such  is  the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which 
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s  from  the  duties  tnd  pleasures  of « 
life.". — JohMion, 

iSEBATioN.    Bee  Mebgt. 
issiON.    See  Aocredit. 

[T  (Lat.  committere)  has  two 
inings — to  intrust,  and  to  do. 

IT.      Intbust.      CoNSiaN. 

words  Have  in  common  the 
transferring  fi*om  oneself  to 
and  custody  of  another, 
is  the  widest  term,  and  ex- 
10  more  than  generally  the 
into  another's  charge,  as  to 
a  case  to  an  attorney,  or  a 
prison. 

•rd  Chancellor,  upon  petition  or  in- 
grants  a  commission  to  inquire 
irty's  state  of  mind,  and  if  he  be 

compos,  he  usually  commits  the 
person,  with  a  suitable  allowance 
intcnance,  to  some  friend,  who  is 

his  committee." — Bhckstone. 

?BUST  is  to  put  in  trust,  and 
,  higher  degree  of  confidence, 
trust  a  chud  to  the  care  of 
or  the  friend  himself  with 
of  the  child. 

>j  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  which 
are  admitted  to  who  are  careful 
e  the  talents  they  are  intrusted 
Wiikins. 

)NSIGN  (Lat.  consig7iare,  to 
seal)  is  a  more  formal  act, 
abandonment  at  least  of 
responsibility,  and  a  more 
merging  in  the  keeping  of 
as  to  consign  goods  into  the 
f  an  agent;  and,  yet  more 
,  though  metaphorically,  to 
a  body  to  the  erave.  To 
i  (Lat.  con  and  fides,  trust) 
i  the  transfer  of  respon- 
mplied  in  consign  with  the 
e  implied  in  intrust.  Li 
ise,  "  to  confide  a  secret," 
onsibility  is  rather  shared 
isf erred. 

iss  may  under  the  constitution 
he  Circuit  Court  jurisiiiction  of  all 
ainst  the  Unite<l  States," — Story, 

IT.     Perpetrate. 

relates  to  the  doing  of  deeds, 
is  only  used  in  an  unfavour- 


able and  bad  sense,  as  to  commit 
error,  a  fault,  or  a  crime.  Q<x>d 
deeds  are  never  committed.  Pebpb- 
TBATE  (Lat.  perpetrare)  is  in  the  same 
way  restricted,  but  has  only  refer- 
ence to  josser  errors  or  crimes. 
So  we  might  say,  "I  committed  a 
slight  mistake ;"  but  the  terms  slight 
and  mistake  would  be  incompatible 
with  perpetrate.  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, used  of  lighter  matters,  as  to 
perpetrate  a  blunder,  or  a  gross  fault 
in  manners,  when  we  wish  sarcasti- 
cally to  exaggerate. 

'*  Lands  and  tenements  commit  no  treason." 

Dryden,  ■ 

*'  What  great  advancement  hast  thou  hereby 
won, 
B?  being  the  instrument  to  perpetrate 
So  foul  a  deed  ?"  Daniel. 

Commodious.    See  Convenient. 
Commodity.     See  Goods. 

Common.  See  Public  and 
Usual. 

Common.    Ordinary.    Vulgar. 

Common  (A.  S.  gemcen,  with  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  communis),  from  its 
pnmary  sense  of  general,  frequent, 
has  natundly  come  to  signify  that 
which  is  cheap  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  01  no  high  or  refined  kind. 
The  term  expresses  rather  a  negative 
idea  than  any  positive  defect  or  objec- 
tionableness.  A  common-looking  per- 
son is  one  who  has  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  mass  of  people 
about  him. 

"  The  commonyiess  and  general  long  recep- 
tion of  a  doctrine  is  not  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment of  the  truth  of  it." — South, 

As  that  is  common  in  which  many 
persons  partake,  so  that  is  Obdi- 
NABY  (Fr.  ordinaire^  Lat.  ordo)  which 
is  apt  to  meet  us  in  the  common 
order  or  succession  of  things,  as  "  an 
ordinary  face."  Hence  it  takes  its 
character  for  praise  or  blame,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  with  which  it 
is  associated.  No  such  character 
belongs  to  the  phrase,  "  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law/  "Men  of  ordinary 
judgment,"  would  mean  whose  judg- 
ment would  moke  them  fit  judges,  as 
being  of  an  average  goodness.    Ou 
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tbe  other  lumd,  to  say  of  a  book  that 
it  was  an  ordinary  performance, 
would  express  disparagement. 

'*  Nature  bestowed  upon  Pythagoras  a  form 
and  person  more  than  ordmarilg  comely." — 
Observer, 

YuLOAB  {vidgaris,  wilgus,  the  com- 
mon x>^opl^)>  though  it  had  not 
orig^ally  this  decidedly  unfavourable 
sense,  as  in  the  old  phrase  "  vulgar," 
that  is,  common,  "  tongue,"  is  always 
now  employed  with  some  tin^e  of 
depreciation,  if  not  of  actusd  dis- 
praise. Yulgar  reports  are  such  as 
are  circulated  among  common  people, 
and  such  as  may  be  supposed  to 
interest  them  in  particular.  In  a 
stronger  sense,  vulgar  indicates  de- 
pravation of  taste  and  manners. 

"Verses  which  a  few  years  past  were 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  children 
only,  or  of  the  lowest  and  rudest  orders,  are 
now  admired  for  that  artless  simplicity  which 
once  obtained  the  name  of  coarseness  and 
vulgarity" — Knox. 

Commonly.    See  Frequently. 

Commonwealth.     See  State. 

Commotion.    See  Disturbance. 

Communicate.    See  Impart. 

Communication.  See  Inter- 
course. 

Communion.    See  Intercourse. 

Community.     Society. 

Community  (Lat.  communis)  is  a 
section  of  society.  Society  (Lat. 
socius,  a  companion)  is  as  wide  as  the 
human  race.  A  common  interest  or 
nature  constitutes  community.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  society  may  be 
used  in  an  abstract  and  universal 
sense ;  but  community  (except  in  the 
sense  of  a  sharing,  which  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose)  has  a  particular 
sense.  Moreover,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  society  and  a  com- 
munity. A  community  is  a  society 
having  reciprocal  rights,  privileges, 
or  interests.  A  society  is  not  held 
together  by  such  strictly  organized 
constitutions.  A  number  of  persons 
associated  for  a  common  object  would 
be  a  society,  as  "  The  Society  for 
Promoting    Christian    Knowledge," 


which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
munity, as  the  members  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  polity,  nor  have  any 
relation  to  each  other,  except  as  re- 
lated to  their  purpose  in  common. 

*'  And  thus  the  community  perpetually  re- 
tains a  supreme  power  of  saving  themselves 
from  the  attempts  and  designs  of  anybody, 
even  of  their  legislators,  whenever  they  shall 
be  so  foolish  or  so  wicked  as  t4>  lay  and  carry 
on  designs  against  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  the  subject." — Locke. 

"  God  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable 
creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclina- 
tion and  under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship 
with  those  of  his  own  kind,  but  furnished 
him  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be  the 
greater  instrument  and  common  tie  of  ao- 
ciety:*—lbid. 

Commute.    See  Barter. 

Compact.    See  Agreement. 

Companion.  Associate.  Com- 
rade. Colleague.  Mate. 
Partner. 

Companion  (Lat.  eon,  together,  and 
paniSf  bread,  as  if  it  originally  meant 
a  messmate)  is  a  term  which  may  be 
applied  to  any  person  who  keeps 
company  with  another  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  without  such  connection 
being  habitual,  or  even  of  necessity 
an  equality  between  the  two.  **  AU 
through  my  travels  my  dog  was  my 
faithful  companion." 

"  Alas  I  my  sonl,  thou  pleasing  companion 
of  this  body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now 
deserting  it,  whither  art  thou  flying?"— 
Tatler. 

Associate  (Lat.  socius)  denotes 
habitual  and  voluntary  compa- 
nionship on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal community  of  feeling.  Com- 
rade (Lat.  camara,  camera,  a  cham- 
ber) is  used  of  companionship  in 
certain  of  the  lighter  relations  of 
society,  dependent  upon  and  subordi- 
nate to  a  common  rule  of  life.  So  a 
comrade  is  an  associate  who  is  not 
so  purely  by  personal  choice.  Play- 
fellows at  school,  or  soldiers  of  the 
same  regiment,  are  comrades. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  other  two  squad- 
rons were  calm  spectators  of  the  rout  of 
their  comrades." — Anson's  Voyayes. 
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Mate  (Icel.  wAii^  equal,  companion) 
is  to  the  graver  relations  of  me  what 
comrade  is  to  the  lighter,  and  denotes 
a  common  employment  in  which  each 
takes  a  part.  It  is  applicable  to  the 
relation  between  two  persons,  while 
comrade  always  implies  a  number. 

"I 
Will  way  me  to  some  withered  bough,  aod 

there 
My  vwiUy  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  1  am  lost."  Shakespeare, 

CoLLBAOiTE  (Fr.  coJUgue)  is  one 
who  is  united  with  another  in  the 
tenure  of  an  office,  or  the  discharge  of 
an  official  duty. 

**  Being  yet  very  young,  says  Plutarch,  I 
was  joined  in  commission  with  another  in  an 
embaissy  to  the  proconsul,  and  my  coUeatjue, 
falling  sick,  was  forced  to  stay  behind,  so 
that  the  whole  business  was  transacted  by 
me  alone." — Dry  den. 

Partner  is  commonly  one  who 
takes  part  in  a  social  community  of 
interest,  whether  grave  or  gay,  as 
a  partner  in  business,  a  partner  in 
the  dance,  a  partner  for  life. 

^No  faith,  no  trust,  no  friendship,  shall  be 

kno?m 
Among  the  jealous  partners  of  a  throne ; 
But  he  who  reigns  shall  strive  to  reign 

alone."  Jiovre*s  Luoin, 

Company.  See  Assembly,  Band, 
and  Troop. 

Comparison.     See  Similitude. 
Compassion.    See  Mercy. 
Compatible.    See  Consistent. 
Compel.    See  Bind. 
Compendium.    See  Abridgment. 

Compensation.  Kemuneration. 
Beoompense.  Amends.  Satis- 
faction. Bequital.  Beward. 
Meed.    Guerdon. 

To  Compensate  is  to  furnish  an 
e(]|uivalent  for  anything  lost  or  parted 
with  by  another  (Lat.  compensarej 
from  pendere,  to  weigh  or  pay).  It 
commonly  supposes  that  the  loss  has 
been  in  favour,  or,  in  some  way,  in 
the  cause  of  the  person  making  the 
compensation ;  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. So  one  might,  as  an  act  of 
charily,  give  to  a  poor  person  as  a 


compensation  for  a  loss  which  he  had 
unfortunately  sustained. 

'*  Not  having  any  certain  knowledge  of  a 
future  state  of  reward  (though  the  widest  of 
them  did  indeed  hope  for  it,  and  think  it 
highly  probable),  they  were  forced,  that  they 
might  be  consistent  with  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  8upiH)se  the  practice  of  virtue  a  suffi- 
cient reward  to  itself  in  all  cases,  and  a  full 
compensation  for  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
yroTld."— Clarke. 

Remuneration  (Lat.  re  and 
munus,  a  gift)  is  commonly  taken  in 
the  specific  sense  of  compensation 
for  personal  services  done  to  the 
remunerator. 

'*  Human  legislators  have  for  the  most 
part  chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of  their 
laws  rather  vindicatory  than  reinuneratory,  or 
to  consist  rather  in  punishments  than  in 
actual  particular  rewards." — BUickstone, 

Recompense  and  Reward  stand 
to  each  other  in  this  relation,  that 
recompense  (Fr.  recompense)  is  a 
reward  equivalent  to  the  thing  done. 
Reward  is,  literally,  that  which 
regards  or  is  related  to  the  thing 
(regarder).  An  industrious  boy  at 
school  is  rewarded,  not  recompensed, 
by  a  prize.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  boy  were  to  set  his  reward  against 
the  efforts  and  self-denial  he  had 
made  and  exercised  in  order  to  gain 
his  prize,  he  might  say,  "  I  am  well 
recompensed  for  all  I  have  done." 

**  Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 
And  recompense  as  friends  the  good  mia- 

led, 
If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  Thy  will, 
Return  that  mercy  on  Thy  servant's  head.** 

Dryden, 

"  WTiich  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain, 
attending  an  observance  or  breach  of  the 
law  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  Li  what 
we  call  reuHird  and  punishment." — Locke, 

Meed  is  not  a  term  of  familiar 
use.  It  is  a  reward  which  we  fairly 
earn  by  our  own  exertions;  something 
bestowed  or  rendered  in  consideration 
of  merit,  and  which  does  not,  like 
reward,  imply  any  substantial  value, 
as  the  "  meod  of  praise,"  but  rather 
something  which  derives  its  value 
from  its  honourable  character. 

**  As  he  prononnceK  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy 
meed,"  JtlilUm, 
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Gttbedon  is  a  French  word,  and 
combines  the  two  notions  of  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  a  reward.  It  is  that 
which  is  received  and  recognized  as  a 
recompense  from  one  who  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  recognize  the 
thing  done,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
of  intrinsic  value. 

•*  Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed^ 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed." 

Cowper, 

Amends  and  Satisfaction  both 
belong  to  cases  in  which  the  person 
cmnplains  of  loss.  Amends  (Fr.  aviende) 
relates  rather  to  the  thing,  satisfaction 
(Lat.  satis  and  facere,  to  do  enough) 
to  the  person.  Amends  restores  the 
balance  of  deprivation,  satisfaction 
tiie  balance  of  discontent.  So  we  may 
make  amends  not  only  to  persons,  but 
abstractedly,  as  to  make  amends  for 
idleness  by  increased  eflPorts  after- 
wards ;  but  satisfaction  is  purely  per- 
BonaL 

**  Then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which,  methinks, 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our   sentence — that  thy  seed  shall 

bruise 
The  Serpent's  head — piteous  amends." 

Milton. 

''For  the  transgressions  of  man,  man 
ought  to  make  satispictiony  but  he  could  not," 
—ISheridan,  Semwns. 

Requital  {requite),  which,  like 
quit  and  acquit,  is  from  qxiies,  rest 
(something  given  to  set  the  mind  of 
the  debtor  at  rest),  is  simply  the  giv- 
ing of  something  in  return  for  some- 
thing done  towards  ourselves.  This 
may  be  anything  but  a  reward  or  a 
.  recompense.  It  is  dictated  simply 
by  gratitude,  and  is  not  conferred 
The  requital  is  of  the  fullest  possible 
value  in  the  case  of  the  truly  grateful 
It  is  mean  or  even  injurious  in  the 
absolutely  ungrateful.  It  is  a  matter 
of  evil  for  evil  in  the  vindictive.  It 
is  simple  punishment  in  cases  where 
it  consists  of  deserved  suffering 
coming  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  inflict  it. 


<( 


Every  receiver  is  debtor  to  his  bene- 
factor; he  owes  him  all  the  good  he  receives 
from  him,  and  is  always  obliged  to  a  thank- 
ful acknowledgment,  and,  whenever  he  hath 


opportunity,  to  an  equivalent  requital.** — 
Scott,  Christian  Life. 

Competent.  See  Adequate 
and  Qualified. 

Competition.    Emulation.   Ei- 

VALRY.     Ambition. 

Competition  (Lat.  con  and  petere, 
to  seek)  is  not  a  matter  of  feeling,  but 
of  action.  It  is  the  attempt  to  ^in 
something  desirable  with  or  against 
others  who  are  aiming  at  the  same 
thing. 

'*  But  they  ought  to  consider  that  when 
these  two  parts  of  religion  come  in  cotnpeti- 
tion,  devotion  is  to  give  way  to  charity, 
mercy  being  better  than  sacrifice.** — Tillot- 
ton. 

Emulation  (Lat.  cBmulatio)  is  a 
matter  of  feeling,  which  often  prompts 
to  competitipn.  It  is  a  desire  of 
excelling,  and  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  efforts  in  that  direction.  It  is 
always  relative  to  others,  whom  the 
emulous  person  desires  to  equal,  imi- 
tate, or  exceL  And  in  this  way  it 
differs  from  Ambition,  which  is  not 
relative  dii*ectly  to  others  {ambitio, 
from  amMre,  to  go  about  canvussing 
for  office).  The  emulous  person  is 
thinking  of  others  who  are  running 
the  same  course  ;'the  ambitious  person 
thinks  only  of  the  goal  and  the  prize, 
or  only  indirectly  of  others  who  have 
to  be  passed  in  the  course. 

^  A  noble  emulation  prevailed  among  the 
companions  to  obtain  the  first  place  in  the 
esteem  of  their  chiefs,  among  the  chiefs  to 
acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant  com- 
panions."— Gibbon. 

Rivalry  (rivalis,  from  rirtw,  a 
river,  hostile  tribes  being  often  thus 
separated)  has  always  a  selfish  object. 
It  consists  in  trying  to  get  somethinfl^ 
for  oneself  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  possession  against  one  or  more 
others  who  are  trying  for  the  same 
thing. 

"  Keen  contentions  and  eager  ritxUries,** — 
Jeffrey. 

Complain.  Musmxtr.  Repine. 
Lament.  Deplore.  Expostulate. 
Begret.    Remonstrate. 

Complain  (Fr.  complaindre,  Lat. 
phxngere,  to  beat,  strike  the  breast)  is 
to    find  fault   sadly.      It   is   plain 
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that  this  may  be  either  with  the 
course  of  thin^  themselves,  or  with 
the  conduct  oi  other  persons.  A 
complaint  in  either  case  is  expressed 
openly,  and  implies  that  what  has 
befallen  one  has  been  undeserved 
or  unjust,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  have  come.  When  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  another,  it  comes  from 
a  superior,  or  from  one  who  is  suf- 
ficiently on  an  equality  to  have  a 
right  to  complain  to  some  superior. 

"Save     where    from    yonder    ivy-mantled 
tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  comr 

plain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her    secret 

bower, 
Mol&it  her  ancient  solitary  reign.** 

Gray. 

MrrBMUB  (Lat.  murmware)  is  the 
suppressed  expression  of  discontent 
against  a  superior  power  or  the  irre- 
eistible  force  of  circumstances. 


It 


What  if  God,  willing  to  show  the  riches 
of  His  mercy,  calls  and  accepts  of  some  at 
the  very  last  hour  of  the  day,  and  rewards 
them  equally  with  those  that  ciime  in  at 
6rst ;  have  we  anything  to  reply  against  such 
a  proceeding,  or  to  carp  at  His  justice,  or 
murmur  at  our  brother's  felicity  ?" — South. 

Repine.  Unlike  complain  and 
murmur,  repine  (re  and  pine,  to  con- 
tinue pining)  implies  no  outward 
expression,  but  an  inward  discontent 
wluch  preys  on  the  spirits,  and  re- 
lates to  the  general  lot  or  condition. 

""  Bepinhig  is  sorrow  united  with  a  de- 
gree of  resentment  against  some  superior 
agent,  where  the  mintl  dares  not  to  break 
forth  into  strong  expressions  of  anger." — 
Ckyan. 

Lament  (Lat.  ?a?Re?iteri),  like  com- 
plain, is  necessarily  expressed.  It 
denotes  s^^rrow  for  something  which 
is  regarded  simply  as  a  misiortune. 
In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  others,  it 
is  used  in  cases  where  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  case  or  the  speaker  ai*e 
not  considered  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  complain. 

"Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day.'* 

Milton. 

Beobet    (Ft.    regretter)    regards 


matters  of  fact,  and  denotes  sorrow 
that  something  should  have  happened 
as  it  has,  and  a  wish  that  it  snould 
have  been  otherwise.  It  is  used, 
like  lament,  to  express  a  modified 
complaint  of  another,  but  it  is  equaUy 
applicable  to  oneself.  One  may  re- 
gret one's  own  conduct,  as  w^  as 
that  of  another.  The  essential  idea 
of  regret  is  that  of  looking  back  with 
dissatisfaction.  If  it  be  on  what  has 
occurred  without  ourselves,  then 
regret  is  soitow  ;  if  it  be  connected 
with  our  own  acts,  then  regret  is 
repentance.  * 

"Alike  reff retted  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
Who  yields  ignobly  or  who  bravely  dies.** 

Pope's  llonner. 

Deplore  (Lat.  deplcrare)  is  as 
extensive  in  its  meaning  as  regret, 
and  stronger  specifically.  It  is  to 
express  deep  and  poignant  grief  for 
anything  as  an  event  or  matter  of 
fact,  as  to  deplore  a  loss,  to  deplore 
another's  conduct,  or  one's  own.  It 
is  an  expression  not  only  of  dissatis- 
faction, out  of  despondency.  As  com- 
pared with  lament,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  as  lament  is  the  more  etu*nest 
expression,  deplore  is  the  deeper  and 
more  pix)l(mged.  A  man  laments  a 
comparatively  slight  mistake ;  he  de- 
plores what  threatens  to  involve  him 
m  ruin. 

"  To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss."  Milton. 

Though  the  force  of  lament  is  de- 
monstrative, yet  usage  would  tolerate 
such  a  phrase  as  to  lament  in  secret. 
We  could  hardly  say  to  deplore  in 
secret.  The  lighter  force  of  lament, 
as  compared  with  deplore,  appears  in 
the  adjectives  lamentable  and  deplo- 
rable. A  deplorable  thing  is  a  real 
evil,  a  lamentable  mistake  is  pitiable, 
and  pity  is  akin  to  laughter  and 
ridicule. 

Remonstrate  (Lat.  remonstrare, 
to  show  again)  and  Expostulate 
(Lat.  ex  and  postul/irey  to  require) 
much  resemble  each  other,  inasmuch 
as  they  denote  the  complaint  of 
another's  conduct,  which  is  expanded 
into  reasoning  with  him ;  but  remon- 
strate is  the  milder  term  of  the  two. 
The  person  who  remonstrates  with 
another  is  more  on  an  equality  with 
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mm  than  the  expostiilator,  who  is  in 
a  supenor  position,  reasons  less,  and 
dictates  more.  Remonstrances  and 
expostulations  may  be  made  either 
before  the  act  by  way  of  dissuasion, 
or  after  it.  In  the  latter  case  the 
object  is  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  or  repentance. 
There  seems  to  be  a  further  difference 
in  nature  of  the  force  employed  in 
each  case.  Expostulation  is  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  person  himself, 
and  therefore  includes  the  employ- 
ment of  any  means  which  may  in- 
fluence him.  Remonstrance  is  rather 
an  appeal  to  the  case,  and  indirectly 
to  the  person's  sense  of  its  injustice, 
impropriety,  or  the  like.  They  re- 
fer exclusively  to  matters  of  right 
and  wrong,  not  to  matters  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  associated  with  or  flow 
out  of  moral  causes.  We  do  not 
expostulate  or  remonstrate  ^^nst 
ignorance  or  false  opinions,  though 
we  might  do  so  against  persons  K>r 
neglecting  opportunities  of  fuller  or 
exacter  knowledge,  and  the  results  of 
this. 

"  We  must  uae  expostulation  kindly." — 
Shahespeare, 

"  It  is  the  proper  businei^s  of  a  divine  to 
state  cases  of  conscience,  and  to  remonstrate 
against  any  growing  corruptions  in  practice 
and  especially  in  principles." — Waterland, 

Complaint.     See  Disease. 

Complaisant.  See  Civil  and 
Affable. 

Complete.     See  Entire. 

Complete.     See  Finish. 

Completion.  See  Consumma- 
tion. 

Complexity.  Complication. 
iNTMCAcr.     Compounding. 

Complexity  and  Complication 
are  both  derived  from  the  Latin  con, 
together,  and  plicare,  to  fold.  Intri- 
cacy is  from  tricoe,  small  entangle- 
ments, as  the  feathers  on  the  legs  of 
birds.  Complexity  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  complication,  whether  on 
the  bodily  eye  or  the  eye  of  the 
understanding.      Complication  is    a 


confused  involution  of  things.  Intri- 
cacy represents  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  definite  line  of  thought  or 
movement  on  account  of  the    com- 

Elexity  or  complication  of  thingd. 
a  a  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plication of  the  foliage,  the  task  is 
one  of  complexity,  and  it  is  an  intri- 
cate matter,  to  find  the  right  path. 
Complication  is  oftener  used  of  words 
and  circumstances,  as  "complicated 
sentences,"  "  his  affairs  are  in  a  com- 
plicated state ;"  complexity,  of  ideas, 
as  a  complex  proposition;  intricate, 
of  mattera  which  have  to  be  investi- 
gated, mastered,  or  understood,  as 
"  an  intricate  point  of  law."  Com- 
plexity is  a  more  abstract  term  than 
compucation,  which  is  more  specific. 
So  complexity  is  employed  of  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  tnings  to  become 
complicated,  as  by  Burke  .* 

**  Men  are  every  now  and  then  pnt  by  con^ 
plexity  of  human  affairs  into  strange  situa- 
tions." 

"  A  complication  of  diseases." — Atacaulay, 

"  Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of 
complicated  systems  are  insuperably  embar- 
rassed with  the  least  perplexity  in  common 
afiai  rs. " — Rambler, 

Compounding  (Lat.  componere) 
denotes  the  physical  amalgamation 
of  homogeneous  substances,  and  is 
not  a  moral  term;  except  as  com- 
pound has  also  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
componere,  to  allay  (strife),  to  com- 
pound a  difference  {componere  liieni). 

Compliment.    See  Flattery. 

Compose.  See  Settle  and 
Form. 

Composed.     See  Calm. 

Compound,  adj.  Complex. 
(See  Complexity.) 

As  compared  with  each  other,  these 
two  adjectives  differ  in  that  while 
Complex  denotes  involution,  Com- 
pound only  denotes  a  more  external 
kind  of  amalgamation  or  combination. 
A  grammatical  form  may  be  com- 
pound (the  word  compound  is  an 
instance  of  it),  but  it  is  not  complex. 
This  is  reserved  for  metaphorical 
use,  as  in  the  subjoined  employment 
of  it  by  Locke. 
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^Bnt  the  opinion  of  Buchanan  is  more 
probable,  that  the  town  now  called  Dundy  is 
a  compound  word  of  Down  and  Tay," — Spots- 
wood. 

"As  these  simple  ideas  are  observed  to 
exist  in  several  combinations  united  together, 
so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several 
of  them  united  together  as  one  idea,  and  that 
not  only  as  they  are  united  in  exernal  ob- 
jects, but  as  itself  has  joined  them.  Ideas 
thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put  to- 
gether I  call  compleXj  such  as  are  beauty, 
gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe." — 
Locke. 

Compound.    Compose. 

These  two  words,  formed  from  the 
same  root  (Lat.  componere),  serve  to 
represent,  the  first  the  physical,  the 
second  the  metaphysical  process. 
The  words  are  often  used  inter- 
chajigeably,  yet  this  distinction  holds 
good.  "  Of  what  is  this  pudding  com- 
posed?" is  a  question  which  would 
carry  the  mind  to  the  receipt  for  it, 
and  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
made  it ;  "Of  what  is  it  compounded  ?" 
to  the  actual  ingi*edients  only.  So  an 
artist  composes  his  subject,  and  com- 
pounds his  colours. 

**In  like  manner,  if  by  knowing  that 
colours  are  nothing  else  but  various  mix- 
tures of  light  and  of  darkness  in  bodies,  our 
discourse  assures  us  that  by  several  com' 
poundings  of  these  extremes,  reds,  blues, 
yellows,  greens,  and  all  other  intermediate 
colours  may  be  generated." — Digby, 

Comprehend.  See  Comprise 
and  Understand. 

Comprise.  Contain.  Compre- 
hend. Include.  Embrace.  In- 
volve.   Imply. 

Comprise  (Fr.  comprise  Lat.  com- 
prehendere)    is    always    used    meta- 

Ehysically,  that  is,  expresses  compre- 
ensiveness  or  inclusiveness  as  ap- 
preciated by  the  mind.  It  is  a  term 
commonly  applicable  to  the  indivi- 
dual objects  included  under  an  ab- 
stract or  collective  noun,  that  is  to 
say,  to  compiise  is  to  include  by  the 
metaphysical  force  of  a  term.  For 
instance,  we  could  not  say, "  Six  trees 
are  comprised  in  that  field,"  but  we 
might  say,  "  Those  six  trees  comprise 
all  the  timber  on  my  estate."    11  we 


meant  to  say  that  Walter  Scott's 
works  were  part  of  the  library  of  an 
acquaintance,  we  might  say,  "  The 
library  contains  or  comprises  Scott's 
works;"  but  we  should  not  mean 
quite  the  same  thing.  In  the  former 
case  we  simply  state  that  in  this  par- 
ticular whole  is  contained  something 
as  a  part.  In  the  latter  we  predicate 
of  the  library  an  extensiveness,  which 
in  this  case  has  proved  adequate  to 
include  those  particular  works.  The 
term  comprise  adds  to  the  idea  of 
inclusion  that  of  adequate  or  com- 
mensurate including. 

**  Whatever  was  by  them  decreed  either  in 
the  declaration  of  Christian  belief  or  refuta- 
tion of  heresy,  may  all  be  comprised,  as  judi- 
cious Hooker  well  noteth,  in  four  words, 
*  truly,  perfectly,  indivisibly,  distinctly,' 
truly  God,  i>erfectly  man,  indi visibly  one 
person,  di:»tinctly  two  natures." — iishop 
Home. 

If  we  meant  to  enumerate  all  that 
was  involved  in  the  term  library,  we 
might  say  a  library  comprises  Dook- 
sh^ves  as  well  as  books,  or,  singly, 
that  book  is  comprised  in  the  list. 
Contain  (Lat.  contijiere)  denotes 
what  is  within  another  thing  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  in- 
ference or  inlplication,  as  the  vessel 
contains  oil,  that  man's  writings  con- 
tain many  ■  original  ideas.  There  is, 
however,  commonly  a  specific  rela- 
tionship or  community  oetween  the 
thing  contained  and  that  which  con- 
tains it.  This  appears  in  the  term 
contents,  which  ia  not  the  case  with 
comprise  or  include,  which  may  relate 
to  things  which  in  use  and  nature 
are  entirely  foreign  among  them- 
selves. Yet  contain  is  generic,  and 
may  be  taken  as  the  universal  term, 
of  which  the  rest  are  modifications. 

"And  when  he  (Cranmer)  came  to  the  last 
part  of  his  ta>«k,  he  boMly  owned  his  books, 
avowing  the  truths  in  them  contained,  and 
disclaimed  the  Roman  doctrine." — Strype. 

Comprehend  (Lat.  comprehendere), 
like  comprise,  and  unlitce  contain, 
can  only  be  used  metaphysically ;  but 
it  denotes  the  extent  01  an  imposed 
term,  not  an  inherent  or  spontaneous 
force.  Comprehension  is  the  result 
of  purpose;  while  comprisal  flows 
from  the  nature  of  the  tmng  comprl^ 
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Bing.  Rules  comprehend  particular 
instances,  laws  comprehend  certain 
cases,  a  word  comprehends  several 
meanings.  The  character  of  con- 
tain is  physical,  of  comprise  meta- 
physical, of  comprehend  geometrical. 

**The  virtues  requireil  in  the  heroic  poem, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  writings  published,  are 
com^>ri'At'/iJc>i/allintbis  one  word,  discretion." 

— Htjbbes. 

Include  (Lat.  includere)  is  meta- 
physical, while  the  physical  meaning 
IS  expressed  by  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  inclose.  It  is  to  contain 
in  the  relation  of  the  logical  whole  to 
the  parts,  that  is,  of  the  universal  to 
the  particular. 

"  Our  Master  Christ  showeth  that  in  ful- 
filling two  of  these  commandments  be  all 
works  included," — Barnes, 

Embrace  (Fr.  hras,  the  arm)  is  a 
metaphorical  tei*m,  meaning  to  in- 
close as  if  in  the  arms.  It  is  a 
livelier  term  than  include,  and  com- 
monly  denotes  a  distant,  indirect,  or 
unexpected  including. 

^  Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scanty  space, 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embraced 

Dryden. 

Involve  and  Imply  are  commonly 
used  of  one  pai'tic'ular  only.  In- 
volve (Lat.  in  and  volverej  to  roll) 
denotes  that  which  exercises  such  a 
force  upon  another  thing  as  to  draw 
it  after  itself  of  necessity.  "  Such  a 
scheme  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
large  expenditure  of  money.  Im- 
ply (Lat.  implicare)  relates  only  to 
the  force  of  words  or  the  virtue  of 
ideas,  as  involve  to  the  necessities  of 
things.  Imply  is  opposed  to  express. 
An  implied  promise  is  one  fairly  to  be 
understood  or  inferred  from  the 
words  used,  though  not  reducible  to  a 
distinct  statement.  An  involved 
promise  is  one  which  is  necessitated 
by  what  has  been  said  or  done.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  words  imply,  and  cir- 
cumstances involve.  Ii  one  thing 
involves  another,  it  so  contains  it 
that  the  two  must  go  together  by  an 
indissoluble  connection.  War  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  The  premises  of  a  syllo- 
gism involve  the  conclusion,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  evolved  from 
them. 


^  We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  ro 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  necesi^arily 
involves  a  contradiction." — TUtotson, 

*^  Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  mali- 
cious intention  is  implied** — dJkeHock. 

Compel.    See  Bind. 
CoMPLLiNT.    See  Obedient. 
Composed.    See  Calm. 
Compunction.  iSa^  Bepentance. 
Compute.    See  CAiouiiATB. 
Comrade.     See  Companion. 
Concavity.    See  Cavity. 
Conceal.    See  Hide. 
Concealment.    See  Seobeoy. 
Concede.     See  Cede. 
Conceit,    Self-.      See  Abro- 

GANCE. 

Conceive.    See  Apprehend. 
Conception.    See   Fancy  and 
Idea. 

Concern.    See  Solicitudb. 

Concern.  See  Affair,  Affect, 
and  Interest. 

Concert,  n.    See  Concord. 

Concert.    See  Contrive. 

Conciliate.    Reconcile. 

To  Conciliate  (Lat.  coneilio,  from 
concUiumf  a  union)  is  to  gain  the  af- 
fections or  goodwill  of  another  for 
oneself.  To  Reconcile  (from  the 
same  root)  is  to  restore  others  to 
goodwill  Reconcile  has  also  the 
peculiar  sense  of' bringing  a  person 
into  acquiescence  with  that  which  is 
distastefuL  Reconcile  is  used  only 
of  persons,  while  conciliate  may  he 
applied  to  qualities,  as  to  conciliate 
regard  and  esteem.  To  concib'ate 
amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  recon- 
ciling to  oneself,  for  to  conciliate  is 
to  gain  over,  and  this  may  be  one 
who  was  previously  either  indifferent 
or  an  enemy. 

'*  The  rapacity  of  his  father's  administra- 
tion had  ejEcited  such  universal  discontent, 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  oonciiiate  the 
nation. " —  IfalUtm. 

"  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  come  and  offer  thy  p£t.'*^^JBible, 
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Concise.  Sucxjinct.  Condensed. 

Concise  (Lat.  concisus,  cut  off 
short,  from  concidere)  is  used  of  style 
in  speaking  or  writing,  and  means 
expressing  much  in  a  few  words. 


<( 


To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  once  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  angry  at  the  short- 
ness  of  your  letters ;  but  I  am  now  bo  well 
reconciled  to  your  concise  manner,  that  I 
condemn  my  own  as  downright  loquacity, 
mad  shall  make  your  epistles  the  models  of 
mine." — Meimoth,  Cicero, 

Succinct  (Lat.  auecingere,  auc- 
eincius,  to  gird  or  tuck  up)  has  the 
same  sign&cation,  but  is  applied 
more  fre<^uently  to  the  subject 
matter,  while  concise  belongs  to  the 
style;  so  we  should  say,  a  concise 
style  and  a  succinct  narrative. 

**  A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where 
you  can  take  away  nothing  without  losse, 
and  that  losse  to  be  manifest." — B,  Jonson, 

Condensed  (Lat.  condenaare,  from 
densus^  close)  relates  rather  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  by  which  a  matter 
is  brought,  and,  as  it  were,  compressed 
into  a  smaller  space  than  it  might 
have  occupied. 

^The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brussels 
and  at  Madrid  may  be  condensed  into  the 
usual  formula  —  dissimulation,  procrastina^ 
lion,  and  again  dissimulation." — Motley. 

Conclude.    See  Finish. 

Conclusion.  See  Close  and 
Inference. 

CoNCLusiYB.  Final.  Deci- 
sive.   Ultimate. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing 
that  character  of  what  is  said  or  done 
which  leaves  no  room  for  subsequent 
modification  or  procedure.  Conclu- 
BIYB  (Lat.  concludere)  is  commonly 
used  of  that  which  terminates  ar^- 
ment  or  debate  by  its  overwhelmmg 
or  irresistible  force,  as  a  conclusive 
proof,  conclusive  evidence. 

**  But  this  objection,  when  thoroughly 
examined,  will  not  be  found  by  any  means  so 
pressing  or  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it 
teems." — Ucbbes. 

Final  (Lat.  finis)  to  that  which 
brings  with  it  an  intentional  end. 
The  term  final   is  most  commonly 


foimd  associated  with  the  end  or 
purpose  of  intelligent  beings,  or  as 
recognised  by  them,  the  final  being 
genendly  that  on  which  the  mind 
dwells  as  the  end.  Hence,  especially, 
words,  decisions,  resolves,  and  the 
like,  are  final,  as  shutting  up  further 
thought,  speech,  or  action.  A  con- 
clusive answer  leaves  no  room  for 
question.  A  final  answer  is  followed 
by  a  determined  silence. 

"  Neither  with  us  in  Euj^land  hath  there 
been  till  very  lately  any  Jiwii  determination 
upon  the  right  of  authors  ut  the  common 
law. " — Blackstone. 

Decisive  (Lat.  decidere)  is  that 
which  has  the  power  of  prompt  and 
summary  detcmiination,  as  a  decisive 
proof,  a  decisive  victoiy.  The  de- 
cisive terminates  action,  as  the  con- 
clusive terminates  argument. 

**  A  decisitCy  irrevocable  doom." —  Bate's 
Sermons, 

Ultimate  (Lat.  ultimus,  last)  de- 
notes that  beyond  which  all  attempts 
to  go  are  stopped,  as  an  ultimate  con- 
cession is  one  which  there  is  no 
probability  of  seeing  extended ;  ulti- 
mate truths,  that  is,  truths  which 
must  be  taken  as  axioms,  being  in- 
capable of  further  analysis. 

"  Whence  comes  it  (the  mind)  by  that 
vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless 
fancy  of  man  has  itainted  on  it  with  an 
almost  eudless  variety  ?  whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ? 
To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  ex{>e- 
rience  ;  on  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded, 
and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself." — 
Locke, 

Concomitant.    See  Accompani 

MENT. 

Concord.  Harmony.  Unison. 
Concert. 

Concord  (from  eon,  together,  and 
coTf  cordis,  the  heart)  denotes  the 
union  of  wills  and  affections. 

"  Love  quarrels  ofl  in  pleasing  concord  end.** 

Milton. 

Harmony  (Gr.  &pfiovia)  is  a  con- 
tinuous concord  or  state  of  such 
agreement  manifesting  itself  exter- 
nally. A  united  family,  by  the  con- 
cord which  subsists  among  its  mem- 
bers, lives  a  life  of  domestic  harmony. 
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*'''  In  lis  both  one  soul, 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair, 
More  grateful   than  harmonious  sounds   to 
the  ear."  Milton. 

Concert  {con  and  severe,  to  grasp) 
applies  also  to  designs  and  actions, 
winch  is  the  carrying  out  of  such 
designs ; 

"It  was  concerted  to  begin  the  siege  in 
March." — Burnet 

While  Unison  (Lat.  unus,  one,  and 
sonus,  sound)  relates  to  such  con- 
geniality as  may  exist  in  the  less 
grave  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 

"  A  work  which  warms  our  passions,  and 
hurries  us  on  with  the  rapid  vehemence  of 
its  style,  may  be  read  once  or  twice  with 
pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  more  tranquil  style 
which  is  most  frequently  in  unison  with  our 
minds." — KnoXy  Essays. 

These  are  all  secondary  applications, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  of 
which  the  primary  meaning  is  union 
of  design  or  action,  and  its  musical 
meaning  the  secondary  one.  It  came 
afterwards  to  be  confounded  with 
consort.    So  Spenser — 

"  For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony.** 

CoNcuE.    See  Agree. 

Coincide.    See  Agree. 

Concurrence.    See  Accede. 

Concussion.    See  Shock. 

Condemn.     See  Blame. 

Condensed.     See  Concise. 

Condescending.    See  Affable. 

Condition.  See  Circumstance, 
State,  and  Stipulation. 

Condolence.    See  Mercy. 

Conduce.    Contribute.    Tend. 

Of  these,  Tend  (Lat.  tendere)  is  used 
of  anything  the  nature  of  which  is 
such  as  to  be  likely  to  brin^  about 
something  else  by  a  junction  with  that 
thing.  Hence  it  is  used  of  a  single 
cause,  as  idleness  tends  to  povei^y. 
It  denotes  a  relation  between  cause 
and  effect,  not  invariable,  but  variable 
and  probable,  or  such  as  partially,  if 
not  completely,  effects  a  certain  end. 


^  The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  uni- 
versal happiness  of  mankind." — Tillotson. 

Conduce  (Lat.  condwxre)  expresses 
more  distinctly  than  tend  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  cause  and  eff^. 
We  say  a  thing  is  apt  to  tend  to 
something  else,  but  we  do  not  say, 
apt  to  conduce.  It  either  does  con- 
duce or  not. 

'*  All  agree  that  Moses*  main  end  was  the 
abolition  of  idolatry  and  preservation  of  the 
unity.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is 
shown  by  Spenser  and  others  to  be,  of  all  the 
ceremonials,  the  very  rite  most  conducive  to 
this  end.** — Warburton. 

The  term  conduce  is  employed  of  that 
which  leads  to  a  favourable  or  de- 
sirable end,  not  to  the  contrary. 
We  speak  of  things  as  conducive  to 
happiness,  not  to  misery. 

Contbibute  (Lat.  conirilmere)  de- 
notes partial  causation,  which  is 
shared  with  other  things  of  like  ten- 
dency, while  one  thing  alone  may 
conduce  to  bring  about  a  result. 

'*  Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 
For  one  that's  basted  to  feel  pain ; 
Because  the  pangs  his  bones  endure 
Contrite  nothing  to  the  cure." 

Mudibras. 

Conduct.    See  Behaviour. 

Conduct.  See  Lead  and  Di- 
rect. 

CoNFEDERAer.    See  Alliance. 

Confederate.    Ally. 

Confederate  (con  and  foBdus,  a 
treaty)  is  used  of  individuals  in  a 
bad  sense. 

'*  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 

free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides.     There's  not  a 

chain 
That  hellish  foes  confederate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green 

withes."  Cowper. 

As  an  adjective  a  confederate  state 
or  power  differs  from  an  Ally  (Fr. 
aUier,  Lat.  alligare,  to  bind),  in  that 
confederation  may  be  permanent, 
while  alliance  is  temporary.  We 
speak  of  the  "German  Confedera- 
tion," and  of  the  alliance  between  the 
English  and  French  in  the  Criniean 
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war.  An  ally  is  not  nsed  of  indi- 
yidoals  except  in  a  jocose  way,  or  on 
a  ^eat  scale,  as  one  monarch  may  be 
an  ally  of  another. 

''By"  this  extraordinary  and  uDexi>ected 
success  of  his  allxf  (Gustavus),  Charles  failed 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  framed  the 
alliance" — Hume, 

Confer.     See  Give. 

Conference.      See   Conversa- 
tion. 

Confess.    See  Acknowledge. 

Confide.    See  Commit. 

CoNFEDENCE.    See  Hope. 

Confine.  See  Border  and  Cir- 
cumscribe. 

Confined.    See  Narrow. 

Confinement.    See  Captivity. 

Confirm.    Corroborate. 

The  idea  of  giving  additional 
strength  is  common  to  both  these 
terms,  and  that  in  other  than  the 
physical  sense,  but  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  application.  Confirm 
(Lat.  con  and  Jirmus,  strong)  is  used 
both  of  the  minds  of  persons  and  of 
the  subjects ;  corroborate,  only  of  the 
subjects  themselves.  My  statement 
has  been  confirmed,  or  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  belief.  Facts,  opinions,  state- 
ments arc  Corroborated  (Lat  con 
and  ro&iM  strength).  Generally  speak- 
ing, to  confinn  is  to  make  more  sure, 
to  corroborate  is  to  make  more  strong. 
When  a  statement  is  doubtful,  it  may 
be  confirmed;  when  testimony  is  weak, 
it  may  be  corroborated.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  what  is  internal  or  relative 
to  myself,  as  an  opinion,  a  conviction, 
a  resolution,  or  even  a  suspicion. 
That  is  corroborated  which  I  put 
forth  before  others,  and  advance  as 
liable  to  doubt  or  gainsaying. 

Conflagration.    See  Fire. 

Conflict.    Contest. 

Conflict  (Lat.  canfiigere,  conflicttis) 
is  used  of  any  two  opposing  forces  in 
sustained  collision,  as  the  **  conflict  of 
the  elements,"  "conflicting  hosts." 
Contest  {contestari)  is  an  open  and 
premeditated  sti-uggle  on  the  part  of 


man  for  some  proposed  prize  or  vic- 
tory. It  may  be  intellectual,  while  a 
conflict  is  physical,  except  when  it  is 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  a 
conflict  of  opposite  emotions  or 
opinions.  A  contest  is  a  strife  for 
a  common  object.  A  conflict  is  a 
violent  meeting  of  two  forces  or  in- 
dividuals. A  contest  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  decided  by  a  conflict. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  the  battles  in  which 
they  engaged  were  conflicts.  A  man 
may  be  defeated  in  a  contest,  but  he 
may  perish  in  a  conflict. 

"And  whenever  the  patrons  of  liberty 
shall  give  this  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  it, 
as  much  of  that  popularity  which  the  first 
lose  the  others  will  gain,  and  so,  the  contest 
becoming  more  equal,  force  alone  must  de- 
cide."—  Warburton. 

"  The  starry  cope 
Of  heaven,  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to   rack,   disturbed  and 

torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict" 

MUton. 

Conform.      See   Accede    and 
Comply. 

Conformation.    See  Form. 

Confound.     See    Abash    a/tid 
Baffle. 

Confound.       Mix.      Confuse. 
Blend.     Mingle. 

These  two.  Confound  and  Con- 
fuse, may  be  regarded  as  modes  of 
the  third  to  mix.  To  Mix  (Lat.  mw- 
cere)  is  to  produce  or  exhibit  an  entii*e 
intorpenctration  of  many  parts  or 
particles,  whether  homogeneous  or 
not.  In  the  mixture  the  parts  may 
absolutely  lose  their  individuality,  as 
in  liquid  substances,  or  not  abso- 
lutely, as  in  mixing  different  kinds  of 
seeds.  The  term  mix  is  hardly  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  purely 
physical  sense.  Mingle  is  a  varia- 
tion of  mix,  and  denotes  that  kind  of 
mixture  in  which  the  individuals  or 
parts  retain^  their  individuality,  or 
are  still  reco^isable,  as  when  per- 
sons mingle  in  the  dance  or  the 
crowd.  Blend  (Germ,  blendan,  to 
blind,  or  dazzle)  is  to   mix  imper- 
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fectly  yet  harmoniously,  so  that  the 
individuality,  as  in  colours,  is  dis- 
cernible, but  under  a  modified  fonn. 
But,  except  in  the  case  of  colours  and 
sounds  and  flavours,  blend  is  used  of 
abstract  qualities  and  ideas.  Con- 
found (cmfundercy  confu^us)  and  con- 
fuse are  derived  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  Latin  verb,  but  used  the 
former  of  more  things  than  one,  the 
latter  of  one  thing.  They  apply  to 
the  mind  and  ideas  as  well  as  to  ob- 
jects of  vision.  A  person  confuses  an 
account  when  he  gives  inverted,  vague, 
or  contradictoiy  relations,  so  making 
it  obscure.  He  confounds  one  ac- 
count or  circumstance  with  another 
when  he  mixes  into  one  details  be- 
longing to  both.  When  we  confuse 
we  throw  into  indistinctness;  when 
we  confound  we  falsely  identify.  In 
the  former  we  wrongly  put  one  or 
more  things  among  others;  in  the 
latter  we  substitute  them  wrongly 
for  others.  Things  may  mix  or  be 
mixed  in  almost  any  proportion ;  but 
things  mingled  with  others  are  com- 
paratively few,  or  a  minority. 

"Our  critic  conftmnds  the  nature  and 
order  of  things." — Warburton. 

**  But  as  he  wrote  at  second-hand  and  from 
hearsay  only  of  things  which  he  himself  had 
not  seen,  he  is  obscrvetl  to  have  jumbled  his 
facts  together  more  confuse<U>jy  and  to  de- 
scribe them  more  inaccurately,  than  the  rest, 
who  related  them  from  their  own  know- 
ledge."— Middle  ton. 

The  following  from  Bishop  Horsley 
may  show  that  the  term  mix  is  not 
happily  employed  but  of  material 
compounds : — 

"  Who  is  he  that  shall  determine  in  what 
proportions  the  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy,  forbearance  and  severity,  ought  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  univei*se?" 

"  Curiosity  blends  itself  more  or  less  with 
all  our  passions." — Burke. 

"  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail." — Bible, 

Confront.     Face. 

To  Confront  {con,  together,  and 
fron^,  the  forehead  or  face)  is  usually 
personal,  implying  two  persons  at 
least,  as  to  confront  one  witness  with 
another,  or  he  was  confronted  by 
several  witnesses,  or   the  witnesses 


confronted  one  another.  To  Face 
(Lat.  fades)  denotes  one  person  or 
one  party  which  is  ready  to  encounter 
some  specific  difficulty,  danger,  or 
object  of  fear,  not  necessarily  per- 
sonal, as  to  face  the  enemy  or  the 
storm.  Confront  is  also  a  more 
energetic  and  positive  term  than  face. 
He  who  faces  danger  is  ready  to  meet 
its  consequences.  He  who  confronts 
it  has  shown  signs  of  opposition,  and, 
in  some  sense,  begun  the  attack. 

"  We  four,  indeed,  confrontcdheT%  with  four 
In  Russian  habit.**  Shakespeare, 

It  may  be  observed  that  confront 
has  a  sense  which  does  not  belong 
to  face,  namely,  to  bring  face  to 
face. 

"  A  lie  faces  God  and  shrinks  from  men." — 
Bacon. 

Confuse.    See  Abash  and  Con- 
found. 

Confused.     See.  Indistinct. 

Confusion.      Disorder.     Dis- 
turbance.   Commotion. 

Confusion  (Lat.  confundere,  cort' 
fusus)  denotes  that  abnormal  state 
in  which  things  which  ought  to  be 
separate  or  distinct  are  tumultuously, 
irregularly,  or  obscurely  mixed  to- 
gether, it  can  only  apply,  therefore, 
to  matters  in  which  the  individuals, 
parts,  or  particles  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly separate,  as  the  confusion  of 
voices  in  a  mob,  a  man^a  affairs  are 
in  confusion,  confusion  of  thought, 
confusion  of  papers.  Disorder  (Ft. 
desordre)  is  the  violation  of  order  or 
ari'angement,  and  so  takes  place  in 
matters  where  position,  location,  or 
adjustment  are  needed,  as  in  the  tu- 
multuous march  of  armies,  a  dis- 
orderly crowd,  a  disordered  dress. 
Confusion  necessarily  involves  dis- 
order; but  there  may  be  disorder 
without  confusion,  (jonfusion  is  of 
the  whole.  Disorder  may  be  of  the 
whole  or  only  some  of  the  parts. 
Confusion  stands  to  distinctness  as 
disorder  to  arrangement.  So  a  thing 
may  be  disordered  in  the  sense  of 
disarranged,  without  any  such  wrong 
intermixture  of  separate  parts  as 
belongs  to  confusion.     The  hair  of 
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may  be  in  disorder,  not  in 

An  army  in  disorder  has 

iks.   When  confusion  reigns 

soldiers  cannot  hear  the 
their  commanders,  which, 
and  obeyed,  might  put  an 
Dhe  disorder.  Disorder  is 
emal  than  confusion,  so 
itimes  the  former  is  the 
L  manifestation  of  the  latter, 
incils  of  a  government  con- 
ly  reign  for  some  time  be- 
lie disorder  (which  must 
•  later  be  the  case)  mani- 
f  as  the  consequence.  The 
'usion  is  utterly  opposed  to 
nciple,  moral,  mental,  or 
We  never  could  bring  the 
o     contact    with    anything 

than  faulty.  On  the  other 
>rder  may  be  regulated  and 
for  the  purpose  of  eflfect. 

"If  we  iinbroke 
;r  onset,  little  skilled  in  war, 
0  rally,  and  renew  the  charge, 
lavoc,  and  dismay  will  seize 
bed  rout."  Smoiiett 

ou  behold  a  man's  affairs  through 
and  misconduct  involved  in  dis- 
latunillv  conclude  that  his  ruin 
''—Blair. 

ve  seen  that  inordinate  passions 
\i  disturbers  of  life." — Ibid, 

iBANCE  {tiirha,  a  crowd)  is 
ion  of  peace  or  auiet,  phy- 
otherwise ;  as  the  sea  is 
jturbed  violently,  but  can 
thrown  into  confusion  or 
having  no  distinctness  or 
of  parts.  Disturbance  is  of 
ngs  which,  presumably  or 
,  are  in  tranquillity.  CoM- 
(Lat.  comvuyvere^  catnmotus) 
om  disturbance  in  denoting 
►n  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
►r  parts;  while  disturbance 
)f  one,  as,  "  My  occupation 
irbed,"  "  By  a  violent  com- 
f  the  elements  the  stillness 
ght  was  disturbed."  Com- 
dds  the  influence  of  excite- 
;he  force  of  disturbance. 

iTB.      Eefxjte.     Oppugn. 
Disprove. 

iNPUTE  (Lat.  confuiari)  ap- 
h  to    the  arguer    and  the 


argument.  It  is  to  overwhelm  by  de- 
cisive argument.  Refute  is  to  repel 
by  the  same  kind  of-  argument,  and 
so  applies  to  what  is  personally  al- 
legea  against  one,  as  charges,  ca- 
lumnies, and  the  like,  to  which  con- 
fute is  not  applied  in  the  same  sense. 
When  a  thing  is  confuted,  it  is  re- 
duced to  an  absurdity,  neutralised, 
and,  as  it  were,  annihilated.  When 
it  is  rcf  ated,  it  remains  where  it  was, 
but  its  application  is  invalidated. 
Confutation  deprives  of  force  and  of 
truth.  Refutation  does  not  weaken 
or  destroy,  but  repels  effectually. 
Opinions,  statements,  arguments,  pa- 
rsbdoxes,  fallacies  are  confuted  by 
being,  as  it  were,  melted  down  to 
nothing.  Charges,  accusations,  in- 
sinuations, slander  are  refuted  by 
proving  their  relative  untruth.  Difl- 
PEOVE  is  now  never  used  of  per- 
sons, but  only  of  statements,  sup- 
positions, and  the  like.  An  argu- 
ment is  confuted  by  showing  its 
fallacy.  Calumny  is  refuted  by 
proving  the  innocence  of  the  calum- 
niated person.  A  fact  or  the  assertion 
of  it  is  disproved  by  showing  it  to  be 
untrue.  Oppugn  and  Impugn,  from 
oppugnare  and  impmjnare^  both  denote 
a  hostile  attitude  in  argument.  They 
both  fall  short  of  the  rest,  in  that 
they  denote  only  reasoning,  not  con^ 
chufive  reasoning.  To  oppugn  is  to 
exercise  hostile  reasoning  a^nst  a 
person  or  his  statements ;  while  im- 
pugn is  rather  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  what  he  states.  So  we  might 
perhaps  better  say,  "  He  was  publicly 
oppugned  in  the  senate,"  and,  "  The 
truth  of  his  statements  was  im- 
pugned." To  oppugn  is  a  term  of 
stronger  force  than  impugn,  and 
denotes  a  determined  and  total  oppo- 
sition, while  impuffn  is  applicable  to 
questions  of  detad  and  lesser  mo- 
ment. "  I  have  no  desire  to  oppugn 
the  statements  you  have  just  made, 
but  pardon  me  if  I  impugn  the  ac- 
curacy of  one  observation  in  par^ 
ticular." 

"  They  only  read  the  gazettes  of  their  own 
writers,  so  that  everything  which  is  called 
an  answer  is  with  them  a  confutation," — 
Dryden. 

"  Some  of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to  de- 
serve a  flogging  than  a  refutatitm.*' — Maoauiay, 
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^  They  said  the  muQQer  of  their  impeach- 
ment they  could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn 
the  rights  of  Parliament." — Clarendon. 

**  Unless  you  grant  some  fundamental  and 
eternal  truths,  1  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  confute  divers  theological  errors  of 
Pagans  and  other  infidels,  whose  rejection  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  does  not 
allow  us  without  indiscretion  to  impugn 
them  with  arguments  from  them." — Boyle. 

"That  false  supposition  I  advanced  in 
order  to  disprove  it.  — Atterbury. 

Congratulate.     Felicftatb. 

Felicitate  (Lat.  feltx)  had,  of  old, 
the  sense  of  to  make  happy,  as  well 
as  to  consider  or  call  happj.  The 
formei*  force  it  has  since  lost.  It 
differs  from  Congratulate  (con- 
gratvlari)  mainly  in  the  degree  of 
force  and  sincerity.  Congratulate  is, 
therefore,  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  felicitate,  inasmuch  as  we  natu- 
rally tend  to  give  ourselves  credit  for 
genuineness  of  motive.  Felicitate 
18  a  word  of  formal  politeness.  Con- 
gratulate implies  a  snaring  of  the  joy 
produced  by  another*s  good  fortune. 
Good  manners  felicitate,  a  good  heart 
or  true  friendship  congi*atulates.  We 
do  not  demand  the  same  warmth  in 
felicitations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
cold  congratulation  must  be  forced. 

"That  fawning  villain's  forced  congratu^ 
lations.** — Johnson. 

As  felicitations  are  manifestations  of 
politeness,  they  may  be  offered  where 
congratulations  might  seem  to  pre- 
sume an  equality  of  condition. 

"  I  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  ad- 
vancement to  the  purple  ;  yet  on  th&5e  occa- 
sions I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to 
break  in  upon  you  either  with  my  acknow- 
ledgments or  felicitations." — Ane(xlotes  of 
Bishop  Watson. 

Conjecture.    See  Guess. 

Conjuncture.     See  Crisis. 

Connect.  Combine.  Attach. 
Unite. 

Connect  (Lat.  connectere)  com- 
monly implies  a  third  thing  as  a 
medium  whereby  two  others  are 
joined ;  as  two  houses  are  connected 
by  a  covered  way,  leading  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  we  speak  of  things 


as  closely  or  distantly,  directly  or 
indirectly  connected.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  Unite  (Lat.  un%t8, 
unircy  unitus),  where,  if  the  individu- 
ality of  the  united  objects  is  not,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  lost,  there  is  at  least 
a  disregard  of  the  connecting  medium. 
Attach  (Fr.  aiiacher),  except  when 
used  of  affection,  commonly  implies 
the  fastening  of  the  smaller,  lighter, 
more  movable,  or  less  important,  to 
the  fixed  and  immovable,  or  at  least 
the  heavier,  less  movable,  and  more 
important.  So  the  seal  is  attached  to 
the  watch,  not  the  watch  to  the  seaL 
Combine  (Lat.  con  and  hinus,  two, 
two  each)  is  not  used  in  a  physical 
sense.  It  denotes  the  union  or  com- 
prehension of  two  or  more  things  in 
some  common  principle,  or  under 
some  common  object  or  purpose,  as 
to  combine  exercise  with  recreation 
in  a  country  walk. 

"A  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects 
distant  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  inter- 
mediate propositions." — Johnson. 

**  Few  painters  have  obliged  us  with  finer 
scenes,  or  have  possessed  the  art  of  cotitbin- 
ing  woods,  lakes,  and  rocks  into  more  agree- 
able pictures  than  G.  Poussin.*' — Hurd  on 
Horace. 

*^  As  our  nature  is  at  present  constituted, 
attached  by  so  many  strong  connections  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  communi- 
cation so  feeble  and  distant  with  the  world  of 
spirits,  we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultiva- 
ting intercourse  with  the  latter  as  much  as 
possible." — Blair. 

**  This  was  the  cause  of  men's  unitmg  them- 
selves at  the  first  in  politic  societies,  which 
societies  could  not  be  without  government, 
nor  government  without  a  distinct  kind  of 
law  from  that  which  hath  been  already  de- 
clared."— Hooker. 

Connection.    See  Intebooubse. 
CoNQUEB.    Subdue.    Vanquish. 

OVEBCOME.        SuBMOUNT.        SuBJU- 
QATE. 

CoNQUEB  (Ft.  con^pkeHr,  to  acquire 
by  power)  is  apphed  to  persons, 
countries,  and  any  terms  expressive 
of  difficulty  or  opposition,  or  to  sub- 
jects in  which  such  difficulty  or  oppo- 
sition is  implied ;  as  David  conquered 
QoHath,  William  L  conquered  Eng- 
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land,  to  conquer  refiistance,  to  con- 
quer eril  pasaions.  It  denotes  the 
placine  under  one's  owd,  power  or 
control  after  a  series  of  efforts  or 
systematic  resistance.  Subdue  (Lat. 
mbduoere)  is  much  the  same,  but 
points  not  so  much  to  the  struggles 
of  the  victor  as  to  the  state  of  the 
conquered  in  a  final  and  surer  reduc- 
tion. It  applies  also  to  the  inner 
spirit.  To  conc[uer  is  sometimes  em- 
plojed  in  the  simple  sense  of  getting 
the  better  of,  as  to  conquer  one's  own 
prejudices  or  passions,  aversion,  and 
the  like. 

*^  It  has  been  observed  of  Greece,  that  when 
it  was  snbdued  by  the  Romans,  itself  sub- 
dued its  conquerors^  softened  their  savage 
tempter,  and  refined  their  manners ;  and 
afterwards,  of  the  Romans  themselves,  that 
wherever  they  conquered  they  in  some 
degree  civilized  the-  world." — Law,  TJteory 
of  Beligion. 

Vanquish  (Fr.  vaincre,  Lat.  vincere, 
to  conquer)  is  used  of  combats  com- 
monly with  &  personal  enemy. 

"Shall  a  stripling  David  gloriously  tri- 
umph over  giants,  while  1  basely  am  vcai- 
qu^hitd  by  dwarfs  ?" — Barrow, 

Subjugate  (Lat.  »iib  and  Jupim) 
is  to  bring  under  the  yoke,  that  is,  to 
conquer  and  retain  under  continued 
pressure.  Poland  is  subjugated  by 
Kussia,  while  its  spirit  remains  un- 
subdued. Overcome  and  Surmount 
(Fr.  sumwnier)  are  employed  of  con- 
tinued resistance  from  impersonal 
adversaries,  though  overcome  is  used 
of  personal  as  well.  Overcome  is 
applied,  not  only  directly  to  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  but  to  things 
which  have  the  nature  of  difficulties 
and  obstacles,  as  scruples,  prejudices ; 
surmount,  directly  to  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  themselves.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  overcome  by  stratagem  as  by 
force. 


it 


To  work  in  close  design  by  fraud  or  guile 
Wliat  force  effected  not ;  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  over- 
comes 
By  force  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe." 

Milton. 


''Finding  difficulties  which  his  reason  can- 
not sftrmoiint,  he  becomes  contemptuous  and 
sceptical." — Oilpin*8  ikrmons. 


Conqueror.     Victor. 

Every  Conqueror  is  a  Victor 
(Lat.  motor,  vincerey  to  conquer),  but 
every  victor  is  not  a  conqueror,  inas- 
mucn  as  the  term  victor  is  employed 
of  other  struggles  than  those  of  war 
or  personal  antagonism,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  competition.  The  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games  were  not  con- 
querors, for  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  persons  or  ter- 
ritories of  men.  An  old  form  of  con- 
queror was  conquereur,  which  meant 
much  the  same  as  the  present  term 
annexer,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing from  Blaokstone : — 

**  What  we  call  purchase,  perquisitiOy  the 
feudists  called  conquest,  conquestus  or  oon- 
quisitio  ;  both  denotiug  any  means  of  acquir- 
ing an  estate  out  of  the  common  course  of 
inheritance ;  and  this  is  still  the  pro{>er  phrase 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  w.is  among  the 
Norman  jurists,  who  styled  the  first  pur- 
chaser (that  is,  he  who  brought  the  estate 
into  the  family  who  at  present  owns  it)  the 
conqueror  or  conquereur,  which  seems  to  be 
all  that  was  meant  by  the  ap})ellation  which 
was  given  to  William  the  Norman." — Black- 
stone. 

It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  reader,  in 
case  Blackstone  should  have  meant 
to  derive  purchase  from  perquisitio — 
which  seems  only  too  probable — that 
there  is  no  etymological  connection 
between  these  words,  purchase  being 
the  French  pourcliasser,  to  chase  or 
seek  after,  afterwards,  specifically  to 
procure  by  money.  In  addition  to 
the  difference  observed  above,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  a  victor  vanquishes 
in  a  single  strife  or  contest,  a  con- 
queror gains  a  complete  success  and 
subdues  his  opponent.  Alexander 
was  victor  at  Arbela,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  and  Darius. 

**In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquished 
fly; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that 
die."  Waller. 

Consanguinity.     See  Affinity. 
Conscientious.    Scrupulous. 

Scrupulous  (Lat.  scrupulits,  a 
grit,  or  little  stone,  which  gives  pain 
m  walking,  or  makes  the  path  sharp) 
is  in  one  way  more  comprehensive 
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than  Conscientious  (Lat.  conscire 
sibi,  to  be  conscious,  conscientiaj  con- 
Bcience),  and  in  another  less  so.  If  a 
person  were  found  scrupulous  in  all 
things,  it  might  then  be  said,  that  con- 
scientiousness is  one  form  or  aspect 
of  scrupulousness;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  scrupulousness  is  often  of  a 
different  character  from  conscienti- 
ousness. It  leads  men  sometimes  to 
be  exact  in  one  direction,  and  to 
attend  to  minute  matters,  omitting 
weightier,  as  the  Pharisees,  according 
to  the  representations  of  the  Gospel, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  scrupu- 
lous, and  unconscientious  also.  The 
BCiiipulous  man  may  be  nice  from 
otbcr  motives  than  conscience,  as, 
for  instance,  from  politeness. 

"I^t  us  consider  the  world  therefore  as 
God's  great  family,  and  ourselves  as  servants 
in  that  family,  as  acting  immediately,  what- 
ever our  situations  are,  under  our  great 
Master,  and  of  discharging  the  several  offices 
which  He  hath  assigned  with  a  conscicntiotts 
regard  to  our  duty." — Gilpin. 

"  The  scrujrtiiotisness  of  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  decoised  persons  deprives  us 
oftontiines  of  the  oj)|>ortunities  of  anato- 
mizing the  bodies  of  men." — Boyle, 

CoNsaous.    See  Aware. 

Consciousness.    See  Feeling. 

Consecrate.  Dedicate.  De- 
vote.   Hallow. 

Of  these,  the  three  former  relate  to 
a  specific  object  or  purpose ;  the  last 
is  general  or  abstract.  To  Hallow 
is  to  regard  as  holv,  or  to  keep  as 
holy ;  as  the  name  of  God  is  hallowed, 
and  certain  days  are  hallowed.  An 
o})ject  of  sacred  recollection  in  the 
mind  is  hallowed,  as  "  hallowed  me- 
mories" of  the  dead.  Of  old,  the 
tei-m  hallow  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  modem  consecrate  by  foinual 
rite. 

"  To  dedicate  and  halove  the  monastery 
of  Seynt  Denys." — Fabyan. 

It  denotes  now  the  consecration  by 
the  mind  of  the  individual. 

**  HtiUoiccd  be  Thy  name." — Lord's  Prayer, 

To  Consecrate  (Lat.  coii  and  sacer^ 
holy)  is  to  hallow  in  a  foiinal  manner 
and  with  a  pui-pose,  being  sometimes 


followed  by  the  preposition  to.  It 
commonly  denot^  a  religions  act 
and  ceremony,  but,  by  analogy,  is 
extended  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, as,  "  The  spot  is  consecrated 
to  me  by  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
friend,"  or  to  reverential  appropria- 
tion. 

**  Think  with  yourselves  whether  it  is  not 
really  a  great  mercy  and  kindness  t«  all  of 
us,  that  one  day  in  the  week  is  by  a  public 
law  consecrated  to  a  holy  rest." — Sharp, 

Dedicate  (Lat.  dedicare)  is  to  offJer 
for  specific  acceptance,  or,  in  a  specific 
manner,  for  a  certain  use  or  to  a 
certain  person.  It  is  a  less  sacred 
term  than  consecrate,  as  to  dedicate 
a  book  to  an  illustrious  person,  to 
dedicate  one's  life  to  literature. 

**  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  churches 
was  to  be  held  every  year  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  October;  but  the  feast  of  the  patron  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  no  more  observed." — 
Burtiet. 

To  Deyotb  (Lat.  dewvere)  is  ear- 
nestly or  exclusively  to  give  for  a 
certain  use  or  purpose,  and  so  implies 
a  continuous  dedication.  It  implies 
also  a  final  surrender  away  xrom 
oneself.  This  sense  sometimes  rises 
prominently  to  the  surface,  so  that 
we  say,  to  devote  to  destruction,  or 
the  flames. 

"Gilbert  West  settled  himself  in  a  very 
pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  piety." — JoKnaon, 

In  dedicating,  the  uppermost  idea  is 
that  of  the  person  to  whose  honour 
or  use  the  thing  is  dedicated ;  in  de- 
voting, the  surrender  of  the  thing 
or  person  devoted. 

Consent.    See  Accede. 

Consequence.  See  Besult,  Im- 
portance, and  Inference. 

Consequently.  Accordingly. 
Therefore.  Wherefore.  Then. 
Hence.  Thence.  Since.  Be- 
cause.   As.     So. 

These  words  all  mark  the  drawing 
of  a  conclusion  from  something  which 
has  been  said  as  premises.  They 
are  called  in  grammar  illative  par- 
ticles, as  marking  an  inference,  which 
they  do  in  diiferent  ways.    These- 
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uid  Whbbefobe,  equivalent 

that,  and  for  whicn,  canse, 
rly  alike ;  their  difference  flows 

m>m  their  grammatical  f  or- 
Therefore  points  farther 
ban  wherefore,  which,  being 
i,  tends  to  mean  relative  to 
as  just  been  said,  rather  than 
hing  more  remote.  We  might 
'.  find  the  proposal  attended  by 
Lfficulty,    ana    that    and    the 

I  cannot  therefore  accede  to 
gain,  *'  I  feared  his  intentions, 
>re  I  refased  to   accompany 

Then  is  a  less  emphatic  word 
refore,  and  As  or  So,  a  less 
ic  word  for  Because,  and 
t  the  relation  of  cause  and 
in  a  less  marked  manner. 
re  and  because  ai*e  more  em- 
dly  expressions  of  reasoning, 
5uld,  of  necessity,  occur  in 
nns  and  mathematical  proposi- 
M  and  then  are  more  colloquial. 
:  and  Thence  resemble  then, 
le    indicating    an    antecedent 

more  remotely  expressed,  the 
3ne  more  remote.  Therefore 
^COBDINQLT  differ,  in  that  the 

is  applicable  both  to  inference 
x)f ,  or,  in  other  words,  both  to 
d  causation  and  to  the  con- 
8  of  argument.  So  we  might 
It  rained  last  night,  therefore 
•und  is  wet ;"  or  *'  The  ground 
therefore  it  rained  last  night." 
ingly  could  not  well  be  used 
I  latter  way.  Accordingly  is 
ised  to  express  a  congruity  of 
or  proceeding,  while  hence  and 
belong  to  the  rigorous  neces- 
l  nature  and  lo^c ;  as,  *'  I  found 
•  at  home  ur^ng  me  to  write 
e  to  Paris.  1  wrote  accord- 
Consequently  expresses  a 
i  conclusion,  but  is  seldom 
:  logical  inferences.    It  rather 

to  practical  proceedings  or 
OS ;  as,  "  My  pocket  has  been 
consequently  I  have  no 
*•  Because  (by  cause)  had 
Uy  a  stricter  reference  to 
J  causation.  It  now  repre- 
be  correlative  of  the  question 
md  in  the  senses  of  physical 
3e,  logical  sequence,  and  final 
on  or  purpose.    For  instance, 

are  the  shadows  of  the  after- 


noon longer  than  those  of  mid-day  P*' 
"  Why  is  this  line  equal  to  that  ?" 
"Why  did  you  leave  the  house P" 
Since  is  less  formal  than  because, 
and  in  its  grammatical  position  at 
the  be&^inning  of  the  sentence,  antici- 
pates the  statement  of  the  premise  or 
premises  of  the  argument. 

Consider.    See  Meditate. 
Considerate.     See  Civil  and 
Thoughtful. 

Consign.    See  Commit. 

Consistent.  Compatible.  Con- 
sonant.   Accordant. 

Consistent  (Lat.  consistere)  de- 
notes one  or  more  of  the  following 
points : — 1,  harmony,  internal,  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  thing,  which  ac- 
cordingly cohere  well ;  as  a  consistent 
course  of  conduct :  2,  harmony  of  a 
thin^  with  another  thing;  as  tran- 
quillity is  consistent  with  happiness : 
and,  3,  harmony  with  itself  at  differ- 
ent times ;  as  a  consistent  adherence 
to  principles. 
'*  Show  me  one  that  has  it  in  his  power 

To  act  consistent  with  himself  one  hour." 

Pope, 

Compatible  (Lat.  con  and  potior 
to  suffer)  denotes  an  extraneous  rela- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of 
two  to  each  other.  That  thing  is 
compatible  with  another  which  may 
exist  under  similar  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  may  share  with  it  proba- 
bility as  a  matter  of  supposition. 

'*  Our  poets  have  joined  together  such 
qualities  as  are  hy  nature  the  most  compa- 
tible.^*— Broome, 

Consonant  {consonare)  denotes  a 
harmony  of  general  character,  in- 
dependent of  any  minute  analysis  or 
exact  comparison.  It  is  accordingly 
used  not  of  things  sharply  defined, 
but  of  the  drift  of  statements,  senti- 
ments, expressions,  general  repre- 
sentations, states  of  feeling,  views, 
and  the  like ;  as,  "  Such  an  expression 
is  consonant  with  all  that  I  have 
heard    of   his    character  and  beha- 


viour. 


»> 


**  They  all  plead  Scripture  for  what  they 
say,  and  each  one  pretends  that  his  opinion 
....  is  consonant  to  the  words  there  used." 
— Beveridge, 
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Accordant  (ad  and  eor,  eordia, 
the  heart)  is  commonly  nsed  of  con- 
sistency in  specific  matters  of  state- 
ment, evidence,  or  testimony ;  as, "  His 
evidence  entirely  accords  with  that  of 
the  other  vntness." 

**  The  difference  of  good  and  evil  in  actions 
is  not  founded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  insti- 
tutions, but  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  man.  It  accords  with  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  the  human  mind." — Blair, 

Console.    See  Cheeb. 

Consonant.    See  Consistent. 

Conspicuous.    See  Apparent. 

Conspiracy.    See  Cabal. 

Constancy.  Steadiness.  Firm- 
ness. Fidelity.  Stability. 
Permanence.    Steadfastness. 

Constancy  (Lat.  constare)  is  that 
character  which  is  opposed  to  change- 
ableness.  It  is  not  employed  of  mere 
immobility,  but  of  moving  or  acting 
bodies  on  natures  which  are  con- 
trolled by  some  fixed  principle  amid 
such  movements.  Mechanical  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  of  will  both 
come  under  the  idea  of  constancy. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  constancy  of 
the  rock  or  the  mountain,  but  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  affections  of  men.  It  is  op- 
posed to  variableness  in  the  one  case, 
and  to  fickleness  in  the  other. 

**  Whilst  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a 
fellow  of  plain,  uncoined  constancy ;  for  he 
perforce  must  do  thee  right." — SlwJiespeare, 

Steadiness  (A.  S.  stede,  a  place  or 
station),  unlike  constancy,  admits  the 
idea  of  fixedness  of  station  as  well  as 
fixedness  of  motion.  In  the  one  case 
it  is  opposed  to  tottering,  in  the 
other  to  deviating;  as,  *'to  stand 
steady,"  "the  ship  kept  a  steady 
course,"  "to  keep  steadily  to  wort 
or  business,"  "  a  man  of  steady  charac- 
ter." Steadiness,  unlike  constancy, 
is  not  related  to  recurrence,  but  to 
continuity.  The  constant  may  suffer 
occasional  eclipse ;  the  steady  is  con- 
tinuously seen  or  felt. 

'*  Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well 
as  of  courage." — V Estrange. 

Firmness  (Lat.  firmus)  is  a  more 
active    form    of    steadiness.       The 


steady  man  resists  temptations  to 
wander  from  the  line  of  his  duties 
and  avocations,  for  his  character  is 
opposed  to  that  of  levity,  as  con- 
stsmc^  is  opx>osed  to  fickleness;  but 
the  firm  man  can  be  steady  under 
opposition,  and  in  cases  where 
strength  of  will  is  specifically  needed. 
Firmness  is  the  resolute  abiding  by 
principles  of  action.  Without  firm- 
ness a  man  has  no  character.  "  With-' 
out  constancy,"  says  Addison,  "  there 
is  neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue 
in  the  world."  Fidelity  (Lat.  fiddis, 
fides,  faithful)  is  the  steadfastness  to 

Sersons,  causes,  or  principles  which 
ows  either  from  a  sense  of  honour 
or  personal  attachment,  or  both. 

"  The  best  security  for  the  fidelity  of  men 
is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty." — 
Hamilton, 

Stability  (Lat.  stahUiSf  from  stare, 
to  stand)  is  that  local  or  moral  fixed- 
ness which  resists  efforts  to  shake  or 
move  the  object.  Stability  prevents 
variableness,  and  resists  temptations 
to  levity  or  curiosity  consequent  upon 
the  variety  of  objects  or  influences. 

"  The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness^ 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  courage,  patience,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  for  them,"      Shakespeare. 

Pebmanence  {permanere,  to  en- 
dure) is  not  a  moral  quality  at  all. 
It  denotes  no  more  than  the  quality 
of  exemption  from  removal  or  altera- 
tion, in  spite  of  external  influences  of 
every  kind.  Operations,  as  well  as 
states,  which  endure,  may  be  called 
permanent,  as  "the  permanent  laws 
of  nature."  It  is  opposed  to  alterable 
and  transient.  Steadfastness,  an- 
other form  'of  steadiness,  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  human  wilt  and 
IS  opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  or 
deviation  from  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  life,  as  "to  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  a  resolution." 
**  But  when  strong  passion  or  weak  fleshli- 
ness 
Would  from  the  right  way  seek  to  draw 

him  wide. 
He  would,  through  temperance  and  ttead' 

fastness. 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and  the 
strong  suppress."  Spenser. 
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CioNSTANT.    See  Constancy. 
GoNsxEBNATioN.    See  Alabm. 
Constitute.    Appoint. 

^  The  exercise  of  authoritj  in  rela- 
tion to'  the  tenure  of  office,  or  the 
bestowal  of  a  certain  formal  charac- 
ter, is  common  to  these  terms;  bat 
Appoint  is  a  less  forcible  term. 
Appoint  is  commonly  the  act  of  an 
indiYidnai,  Constittjtb  inyolves 
the  oonTergence  of  scTeral  anthori- 
ties  and  powers.  Appoint  has  an 
external,  constitute  a  virtual  or  in- 
herent force.  Almost  all  bishops  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries  are  op- 
poiiUed  hj  the  Pope,  who  is  constU 
tuied  the  supreme  ^u-thlj  head  of 
that  Church. 

''That  which  constitutes  the  natnre  of 
man,  and  doth  formally  difference  and  dis- 
tingnish  him  ^m  all  other  animals,  is  not 
BO  much  the  power  of  reason  as  the  capacity 
of  being  religious." — Sharp, 

"  God  desires  that  in  His  Church,  know- 
ledge and  piety,  peace  and  charity  and  good 
order,  should  grow  and  flourish ;  to  which 
purpoMs  He  hath  appointed  teachers  to  in- 
struct, and  goTernors  to  watch  over  His 
people." — Barrow, 

Constitute.    See  Create. 

Constitution.  See  Frame  and 
Temperament. 

Constrain.     See  Bind. 

Construct.     See  Build. 

Construction.    See  Edifice. 

Consult.     Deliberate. 

These  terms  denote  the  same  pro- 
cess differently  carried  on.  We 
Consult  (Lat.  eonsulere,  consuUiu) 
with  others;  we  Deliberate  (Lat. 
deliberare,  libra,  a  scale)  within  our 
own  minds. 


(t 


That  the  law  hath  been  fined  (defined) 
by  grave  and  learned  men,  meaning  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  is  manifestly  untrue;  for 
all  the  laws  of  England  have  been  made  by 
the  kings  of  England,  consulting  with  the 
nobility  and  commons  in  Parliament,  of  which 
not  one  in  twenty  was  a  learned  lawyer." — 
Jlobbes. 


u 


I  would  not  indeed  refer  a  prince  for 
maxims  of  equity  and  government  to  Puffen- 
dorf  and  Grotius,  the  dull   and   unfeeling 


deliherators  of  questions  on  which  a  good 
heart  and  understanding  can  intuitively  de- 
cide."— Knox,  Essays, 

Consume.    Destroy. 

To  Consume  (Lat.  contwiiere)  is  to 
destroy  hj  absorption,  and  as  a 
natural  process,  whether  such  ab- 
sorption Ibe  regular  or  violent.  To 
consume  is  bj  no  means  always  to 
waste,  as,  for  instance,  an  armj  of 
such  a  number  will  consume,  on  an 
average,  so  much  food.  The  same 
idea  is  kept  up  when  we  saj  the 
fire  consumed  the  stubble.  To  De- 
stroy (Lat.  destruere)  is  a  process 
always  of  violence,  and  contradiction 
of  the  purpose  of  the  thin^  de- 
stroyed, and,  generally  speaking,  a 
reversion  of  natural  processes,  or  an 
abnormal  exhibition  of  them.  The 
philosophical  idea  of  destruction 
never  amounts  to  annihilation,  but 
the  violent  discerption  of  the  forms 
and  proportions  under  which  bodies 
exist. 

'*  It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  on  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay. 

Byron, 

"  Whatsoever  is  in  the  world  is  but  0Xi| 
•kS>s  fx^^^^h  matter  so  and  so  modified  or 
qualified,  all  which  modifications  and  quali- 
ficiitions  of  matter  are  in  their  own  nature 
destroyable,  and  the  matter  itself  (as  the 
basis  of  them  is  not  necessarily  determined 
to  this  or  that  accident)  is  the  only  kyiyvji- 
rov  Kol  kvfSi\tBpov,  the  only  necessary  exist- 
ent."— Cudvoorth, 

Consummation.    Completion. 

Completion  (Lat.  camplere,  to 
fill)  is  the  filling  up  of  a  design  or  pur- 
pose. A  work  is  completed  when  the 
plan  of  it  is  realized.  Consumma- 
tion {summa,  a  sum)  is  applied  to 
matters  which  must  reach  a  certain 
degree  or  extent  to  make  them  com- 
plete. In  completion  an  outline  is 
filled  up  ;  in  consummation  a  point  is 
reached.  Hence  consummation  maj 
be  the  ^int  at  which  manj  antece- 
dent tbmgs  converge,  and  is  so  a 
plural  result;  while  complete  is  a 
single  result ;  as  the  consummation  of 
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all  our  hopes,  desires,  and  efforts. 
Completion  is  more  external,  con- 
summation more  internal.  It  is  the 
completion  of  the  idea  or  definition. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  gather- 
ing up  in  one  of  many  things ;  as  the 
event  of  to-day  is  the  consummation 
of  the  hopes  of  manj  years. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  con- 
stant practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy 
which  made  her  capable  of  beholding  death, 
not  as  the  dissolution,  but  as  the  cor»ttmma- 
iicm  of  li(e,"— Steele. 

''He  makes  it  the  completion  of  an  ill 
character,  to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best 
of  men." — Pope. 

In  this  last  example  consummation 
might  have  been  employed  instead  of 
completion,  but  the  idea  would  have 
been  different.  The  completion  of 
an  ill  character  would  have  been  that 
which  gave,  as  it  were,  the  finishing 
touch  to  it.  The  consummation  ol 
an  ill  character  would  have  been  that 
which,  being  once  supposed  or  known, 
the  character  would  be  regarded  as 
necessarilj'  involving  all  requirements 
and  so  summing  it  up. 

Consumption.    See  Consumb. 
Contact.    See  Touch. 
Contagion.     Infection. 

Contagion  (Lat.  con  and  tangere, 
to  touch)  operates  by  mutual  contact, 
Infection  (Lat.  inficere)  by  an  in- 
fluence common  to  its  subjects,  or  by 
other  media  than  contact.  This  is 
adhered  to  in  the  moral  use  of  the 
terms,  as  "  the  conta^on  of  bad 
example,"  and  "  the  mfection  of 
error.  In  the  term  infection  the 
uppermost  idea  is  the  evil  nature  of 
the  influence;  in  conta^on,  its  com- 
municative and  spreadmg  character. 
We  dread  infection,  and  we  shun 
contagion. 

"  Their  propensity  to  recount  the  wonder- 
ful excecdii  all  imagination.  Neither  their 
learning,  judgment,  nor  integrity  could 
secure  them  against  the  general  contagion." 
—  Warburton. 

'*  It  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  man- 
ners to  have  breathed  that  air  (p£  the  court) ; 
but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals 
to  live  always  in  it." — Dryden. 


Contagious.    See  Contagion. 
Contain.    See  Comprisb. 
Contain.    Hold. 

Although  these  words  are  respec- 
tively Latin  and  Saxon  equivalents 
(Lat.  cantineref  and  Saxon  heald4xn,io 
hold),  they  are  differently  employed. 
Setting  aside  other  meanings  of 
hold,  as  to  retain  in  the  grasp,  to 
possess,  and  the  like,  in  speaking  of 
mere  capacity  there  are  differences. 
To  Hold  is  in  this  sense  purely 
physical,  as  a  vessel  holds  water,  or  a 
certain  quantity  of  it ;  but  contain  is 
used  of  abstract  quantity,  as  that 
field  contains  (t.  e.,  consists  of)  so 
many  acres.  A^ain,  contain  does 
not  imply,  as  is  implied  by  hold,  the 
extreme  limit  of  physical  contents. 
When  we  say  a  coach  holds  six  per- 
sons, we  mean  that  it  is  capable  of 
holding  so  many,  and  not  more.  If 
we  said  it  contains  six,  we  should 
mean  that  there  happen  to  be  six 
inside  it.  It  might  have  contained 
three.  That  cask  holds  water,  might 
mean  that  it  is  water-tight,  or,  at 
least,  retains  it.  That  cask  contains 
water,  could  only  mean  water  is  in- 
side it,  and  nothing  else. 

''Among  artificial  substances  the  ship 
(naus,  navis)  is  feminine,  as  being  so  emi- 
nently a  receiver  and  container  of  various 
things,  of  men,  arms,  provisions,  goods,  &c." 
— Harris. 

"  Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds. 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds." 

bryden. 

Contaminate.  Defile.  Pol- 
lute.   Taint.    Corrupt. 

To  Contaminate  (Lat.  wniami- 
nare,  probably  connected  with  tango) 
is  a  stronger  term  than  Taint  (which 
comes  from  tingere,  Fr.  teindre^  to 
dye),  but  not  so  strong  as  Defile 
(connected  with  foul,  Fr.  fouler,  to 
press  under  the  feet)  and  Pollute 
(Lat.  polluere,  poUutus).  They  all 
indicate  a  partial,  while  Corrupt 
(Lat.  corrumpere,  corruptua)  marks  a 
deeper  and  more  permanent  spoiling. 
Some  of  these  synonyms  tend  more 
strongly  than  others  to  a  purely 
moral  application.  To  contaminate 
is  to  soil  by  defiling  contact.    Con- 
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ation,  therefore,  maj  be  best 
yed  in  cases  where    such  ex- 

commanication  with  what  is 
laj  be  supposed ;  as  improper 
nation,  impure  literature, 
s  society,  or  bad  example.  De- 
motes such  contamination  as 
I  permanentlj  into  the  inner 
9,  so  as  to  render  unclean, 
'/e,  like  defile,  has  a  ceremonial 
loral  bearing.  It  denotes  the 
nent  of  the  springs  of  thought 
iction,  the  l^oiument  of  the 
:ter  and  very  soul,  as  the 
s  of  a  stream  are  poisoned,  and 
aters  which  flow  therefrom  are 
»d  therebjr.  Yet  some  affection 
)  senses  is  the  means  by  which 
1  done.  Taint  denotes  a  par- 
>louring  of  evil,  which  has  not 
oilt  the  character  or  the  judg- 
It  applies  to  what  is  false  as 
s  to  what  is  foul ;  as  his  mind  is 
d  with  prejudice,  he  is  tainted 
he  opinions  of  such  and  such  a 
^  It  is  a  milder  form  of  conta- 
e.  Corrupt  is  an  analogous 
conveying  the  idea  of  an  effect 
^he  mind  similar  to  that  of  the 
ng  up  of  organized  bodies.  It 
▼ery  general  application,  and 
»  the  extreme  of  unsoundness, 
corrupt  taste,  a  corrupt  life, 
rupt  judge.  In  all  the  other 
yms  the  character  or  principles 
igarded  as  spoilt  by  external 
onication.  Corrupt  regards  the 
t  the  point  when  the  evil  has 

root  in  the  system.  Persons 
^Ives  are  said   to  be  contami- 

defiled,   and  polluted.     Their 

tainted,  their  morals,  principles, 
iy,  and  integrity  to  be  cor- 
L  The  hands  may  be  defiled, 
e  mind  only  is  polluted. 

in  when  the  nobility,  which  repre- 
the  more  permanent  landed  interest, 
themselves  by  marriage,  which  was 
les  the  case,  with  the  other  descrip- 
le  wealth  which  saved  the  family 
dn  was  supposed  to  oofnUxvninaU  and 
it."— ^urA*. 

'<  Poltroons  that  fling  dirt 
to  but  defU^  and  cannot  hurt." 

\  can  any  then  behold  or  act  these 

bominations  with   delight,  the   very 

of  which  is  sufficient  to  poliuU  the 


ears  that  hear  them,  the  common  air  that 
receives  them,  yea,  the  breath  that  utters 
them,  and  yet  be  innocent,  be  untainted  by 
them  y* — Prynnt. 

''That  epidemi<»l  taint  wherewith  Einff 
James  infected  the  minds  of  men  continued 
upon  us." — Bolingbroke, 

'*He  (Cato  the  Elder)  procured  in  the 
senate  that  Carneades,  the  Academic,  and 
Diogenes,  the  Stoic,  ambassadors  from  Athens, 
should  immediately  be  dismissed,  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  youth." — Bentiey, 

Contemn.  See  Despise  and 
Scorn. 

Contemplate.  ^e6  Behold  and 
Meditate. 

Contemptible.  See  Despic- 
able. 

Contemptuous.  See  Disdain- 
ful. 

Contend.  See  Stbive  and  De- 
bate. 

Contention.    See  Stripe. 

CoimiNTiniNT.      S^TISFACnOK. 

Contentment  (Ft.  content)  is  less 
strong  than  Satisfaction  (Lat. 
8cUi8f  enough,  facere,  to  make).  Satis- 
faction is  a  f uU  measure  coming  from 
without.  Contentment  is  from 
within,  implying  such  a  measure  as 
we  are  willmg  to  regard  as  full.  But 
contentment,  from  this  internal  cha- 
racter, tendJs  to  become  a  habit, 
which  satisfaction,  relating  to  things 
external,  does  not  become.  Where 
one  man  is  not  satisfied,  another 
under  the  same  circumstances  is  con- 
tented. It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  in  matters  which  are  independ- 
ent of  our  own  efforts  and  actions, 
contentment  is  higher  than  satisfac- 
tion, as  implying  a  better  moral 
state.  In  matters  which  depend  upon 
our  own  efforts  and  actions,  it  is 
better  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  our- 
selves, and  not  be  contented  with 
a  little.  Both  contentment  and  satis- 
faction denote  tran^uillitj  of  mind 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  one's  de- 
sires. Contentment  is  more  in  the 
heart,  satisfaction  in  the  passions. 
The  first  is  a  feeling  which  alwaya*' 
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renders  the  mind  qniet ;  the  latter  is 
an  issue  which  sometimes  throws  it 
into  trouble,  although  it  is  no  longer 
disquieted  as  to  the  object  of  its  de- 
sire. A  restless  or  timid  man  is 
never  content ;  an  avauicious  or  ambi- 
tious man  is  never  satisfied.  One  is 
content  when  one  wishes  for  nothing 
more,  though  one  is  not  always  satis- 
fied when  one  has  procured  what 
one  wished.  Satisfaction  has  in  it 
an  element  of  uncertainty.  It  is  no 
surety  for  its  own  continuance.  The 
fullest  satisfaction  is  not  necessarily- 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  con- 
tentment. 

'*  Contentment  expresses  the  acquiescence 
of  the  mind  in  the  portion  of  good  which 
we  possess." — Cogan. 

"  The  word  satisfaction  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  express  the  full  accomplishment  of 
some  particular  desire,  which  always  com- 
municates a  temporary  pleasure,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  that  desire." — Ibid, 

Contest.    See  Conflict. 

Contiguous.  Adjacent.  Ad- 
joining. 

What  is  Contiguous  (Lat.  cordi- 

StiiM,  from  con  and  tangere,  to  touch) 
es  with  some  extent  of  one  side  or 
the  whole  of  it  touching.  What  is 
Adjoining  (Ft.  adjoindre,  Lat.  ad 
and  jungere,  to  join)  need  touch  only 
at  a  single  point.  What  is  Adjacent 
(Lat.  ad  and  jacerey  to  lie)  may  be 
near  without  touching  at  all.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  words  adhere 
to  the  physical  or  primaiy,  and  have 
not  lent  themselves  to  a  secondary  or 
moral  meaning,  though  they  may 
be  used  analogously,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*'To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three 
principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely, 
resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and 
cause  or  effect," — Hume, 

*'  Now,  touching  that  proportion  of  ground 
that  the  Christians  hare  on  the  habitable 
earth,  I  find  that  all  Europe,  with  her  adja- 
cent isles,  is  peopled  with  Christians,  except 
that  ruthful  country  of  Lapland,  where 
idolaters  yet  inhabit." — ffowelly  Letters. 

"  Every  man's  land  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
enclosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neighbour's ; 
and  that  either  by  a  visible  and  material 
finkc%  as  one  field  is  dinded  from  another  by 


a  hedge,  or  by  an  ideal  invisible  boundary, 
existing  only  in  the  contemplation  of  law, 
as  when  one  man's  land  adjoins  to  another's 
in  the  same  field." — Blackstone. 

Continence.    See  Chastity. 

Contingency.  See  Accident 
and  Chance. 

Contingent.    See  Casual. 

Continual.  Continuous.  Per- 
petual.   Incessant. 

What  is  Continual  admits  of 
no  interruption  in  time,  though  it 
admits  of  intervals,  as  continual 
showers  through  the  month.  What 
is  Continuous  admits  of  no  in- 
terruption in  space,  or  what  is  ana- 
logously conceived  as  having  extent, 
as  continuous  employment.  What  is 
Perpetual  (Lat.  perpetufOB)  admits 
of  no  termination,  oeing  in  its  very 
nature  lasting.  Incessant  (Lat.  in, 
not,  and  cessare,  to  cease)  denotes 
what  does  not  cease  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  nouns  continuance  and 
continuity  follow  the  same  distinc- 
tion. 

'*  After  this  He  sends  prophets  in  a  con- 
tinual succession  for  several  ages,  who  do  more 
clearly  discover  God's  will  to  them." — Sharp. 

**  Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a 
more  intimate  connection,  consolidate  sen* 
tences  into  one  continuous  whole." — Harris. 

'*  Amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a 
perpetual  round." — Blair, 

''The  frosty  north  wind  blows  a  thick  cold 
sleet, 
That  dazzles  eyes,  flakes  after  flakes  in- 
cessantly descending." 

Chapman^  Homer, 

Continuation.  Continuance. 
Duration. 

Continuation  is  an  artificial  or 
contrived  continuance,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  history  to  a  particular 
period.  Continuance  and  Dura- 
tion (Lat.  durarBf  to  last)  are  both 
employed  of  time;  but  continuance 
is  active,  duration  is  passive,  and  not 
inherent  in  the  thing  itself,  but  refers 
simply  to  the  accident  of  time.  Con- 
tinuance is  inherent  extension,  of 
which  duration  is  the  external  mea- 
sure. 
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**  The  great  wwdom  of  the  Dfrine  Creator 
appears  in  that  there  is  pleasure  annexed  to 
thoee  actions  that  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port and  preservation  of  the  indiriduum,  and 
the  oofKtinuaium  and  propagation  of  the 
species;  and  not  only  so,  but  pain  to  the 
neglect  or  forbearance  of  them." — Ray, 

**  Bat,  alas,  the  honeymoon  of  a  new 
ministry  is  always  of  short  continuance  in 
England." — Hoadly, 

•*That  we  hare  our  notion  of  succession 
and  duration  from  this  original,  namely,  from 
the  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas,  which  we 
find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own 
minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no 
perception  of  duration  but  by  considering  the 
train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  our 
understandings." — Locke, 

Continue.  See  Continual, 
Continuation,  Last,  and  Persb- 


CoNTiNurrr.    See  Continual. 

Contbact,  n.    See  Aqbeement. 

Contract,  v.  See  Abridge  and 
Shrink. 

Contracted.    See  Narrow. 

Contradict.    Deny. 

Contradict  (Lat.  coniradicere,  con- 
tradictus,  to  speak  agaiiist)  denotes 
an  opposing  force  of  statement,  bat 
not  necessarily  an  intention  of  the 
speaker.  The  force  may  lie  either  in 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  or  in  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed, as  in  propositions  called 
"  contradictory "  by  the  logicians. 
To  Dent  (Fr.  denier,  Lat.  negare)  is 
purely  a  personal  act.  Moreover, 
contradiction  is  positive,  denial  only 
negative.  I  contradict  a  statement 
by  stating  something  else  in  its  stead ; 
I  deny  it  simply  by  refusing  to  admit 
the  truth  of  it.  Hence,  to  deny  is 
employed  of  charges,  imputations, 
and  tne  like,  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  making  any  state- 
ments of  our  own,  but  simply  inva- 
lidating those  of  others ;  and  of 
requests,  in  which  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  refuse.  Deny  is  not  used 
in  this  sense  directly  of  persons,  like 
contradict,  but  only  of  their  state- 
ments, or  the  truUi   and   force  of 


'^  The  pulpit  is  a  sacred  place, 
Where   none   dare  contradict  you  to  your 
face."  Doddey, 

As  contradict  is  opposite  to  counte- 
nance or  corroborate,  so  deny  is  op- 
posed to  allow  or  admit. 

"  That  the  variation  may  be  found  with  a 
share  of  accuracy  more  than  sufficient  to 
determine  the  ship's  course  is  allowed ;  but 
that  it  can  be  found  so  exactly  as  to  fix  the 
longitude  within  a  degree  of  sixty  miles,  I 
absolutely  deny*' — Cook^s  Voyages, 

Contrariety.    See  Difference. 

Contrary.     See  Adverse. 

Contrast.    See  Difference, 

Contribute.    See  Conduce. 

Contribution.    See  Tribute. 

Contrition.     See  Eepentance. 

Contrive.  Devise.  Invent. 
Concert.    Manage. 

To  Contrive  (Fr.  trouver,  to  find) 
denotes  an  effort,  or  a  series  of  efforts, 
of  inyentiveness.  It  is  to  form,  find, 
or  adapt  means  to  an  end  by  the 
exercise  of  practical  ingenuity. 

''The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting 
demonstrates  by  its  construction  contrivance 
and  design.  Contrivance  must  have  had  a 
contriver,*' — Paley, 

Devise  (Fr.  deviser)  expresses  the 
more  theoretical  aspect  of  contrive, 
and  implies  not  so  much  the  finding 
ways  of  usin^  means,  as  finding  the 
means  themsSves.  We  contrive  ways 
of  doing  things  when  to  some  extent 
the  materials  are  at  hand.  We  de- 
vise schemes  and  plans,  and  bring 
them  into  existence  oy  the  device. 

**  He  (God)  hath  not  prevented  all  excep- 
tions or  cavils  devisable  by  carious  and  cap- 
tious wits  agaiust  it." — Barrow, 

Invent  (Lat.  invenire,  invenhis,  to 
find)  represents  the  practical  aspect 
of  contrive ;  the  invention  being  the 
more  perfect  in  proportion  to  the 
lasting  character  of  the  contrivance, 
and  its  enabling  us  to  contrive  at 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  invention 
of  g^unpowder,  or  the  steam-engine. 
Invention,  in  its  fullest  sense,  is  the 
discovery  of  a  mode  in  which  the  laws 
of  nature  may  be  made  serviceable, 
or  facts  treated  as  natural,  as  in  the 
invention  of  a  romance.  In  its  lowest 
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sense  it  is  the  finding  out  of  a  suffi- 
cient mode  of  doin^  a  thing.  Ima^i- 
nation  and  fecundity  of  genius  give 
nse  to  inventors. 

'*The  mind  of  man  disooren  every  day 
some  Graying  want  in  a  body  which  really 
wants  but  very  little.  It  every  day  mtenU 
some  artificial  rule  to  guide  that  nature 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  were  the  best  and 
surest  guide." — Burke, 

CoNCBBT  (Lat.  corit  and  serere,  to 
bind  or  weave),  unlike  the  former, 
commonly  implies  the  joint  assistance 
of  others.  It  implies  conference  or 
consultation,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  of  matters  of  action,  not  of 
pure  invention  in  the  scientific  sense, 
as  to  concert  a  plan  or  scheme.  Yet 
Burke  uses  it  of  a  single  person  in 
the  following : — 

'*  Furious  in  their  adversity,  tyrannical  in 
their  successes,  a  commander  had  more 
trouble  to  concert  his  defence  before  the  people 
than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  campaign." 

Manage  (Fr.  menager)  denotes 
rather  a  judicious  or  ready  emplov- 
ment  of  means  extemporized  on  the 
occasion;  such  contrivance  as  gives 
to  the  course  of  things  the  kind  of 
turn  which  we  desire  K>r  compassing 
our  end. 

'^  Ofltimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  right 
Well  managed."  Milton, 

C!oNTRivANOE.    See  Expedient. 

Control.  See  Charge  and 
Bestrain. 

Controvert.  Dispute.  Gain- 
say. 

Of  these.  Gainsay  (A.  S.  gean, 
against,  and  say)  denotes  no  more 
than  contradict,  or  call  in  question, 
whether  by  simple  denial  and  oppo- 
sition, or  by  more  or  less  of  reason- 
ing accompanying  it. 

"To  convince  any  froward  gainsayer,** — 
Harrow,  ^ 

Controvert  is  to  make  matter  of 
controversy ;  that  is,  lengthened  ar- 
gument in  opposition,  entering  point 
By  point  into  the  dispute. 

"This  was  the  great  proposition  that  was 
then  controverted  concerning  Jesus  of  Naza- 


reth, whether  He  was  the  Messiah  or  no,  and 
the  assent  to  that  was  that  which  distin- 
guished believers  from  unbelievers.'* — Locke. 

Dispute  (Lat.  disptUare)  is  against 
a  personal  competitor,  as  controvert 
refers  directly  to  the  matter,  and 
only  indirectly  to  the  person ;  hence 
dispute  may  apply  to  more  than  ar- 
gument as  sucn,  and  to  anything 
Brought  forward  by  another  against 
oneself;  that  is,  to  such  things  as 
claims,  possessions,  titles,  rights,  and 
the  like. 

"  Therefore  disputed  He  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews."— Bible, 

In  controversy  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition, in  dispute  more  of  doubt.  In 
order  to  controvert,  exact  knowledge 
is  wanted;  but  we  often  dispute 
where  we  have  a  general  and  unde- 
fined persuasion  that  what  we  dispute 
is  not  sound  or  true. 

Contumacious.    See  Obdurate. 
Contumelious.    See  Obstinate. 
Contumely.    /See  Obloquy. 
Convene.    Conyoke. 

The  idea  of  collecting  persons  to 
one  place  is  common  to  these  two 
terms;  but  Convene  (Lat.  con,  to- 
gether, and  venire,  to  come)  is  com- 
monly applied  to  such  assemblies  as 
are  got  together  for  some  public 
purpose  in  a  special  manner ;  as  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
consequence  of  special  news.  To 
Convoke  (Lat.  convocare,  to  call  to- 
gether) is  an  act  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  one  whose  official  relation  to 
the  body  enables  or  requires  him  to 
call  it  together.  Hence,  where  the 
power  is  lodged  equally  in  the  hands 
of  many,  convene  seems  the  more 
suitable  term,  and  convoke  when 
peculiar  power  of  summoning  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son. Convoke  and  convocation  have 
acquired  an  ecclesiastical,  as  convene 
a  political  and  generally  deliberative 
force. 

"The  Parliament  of  Scotland  now  co«i- 
vened." — Baker. 

"  At  this  time  the  Cardinal,  by  his  power 
legative.  dissolved  his  convocation  at  Pnura, 
convoked  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj, 
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eallisf  bim  and  all  the  clergy  to  the  oonvo- 
oatkm  at  Canterbarj." — Baker^ 

GONYENIBNT.  GOXMODIOUB.  SuiT- 
ABLBw      HaNDT. 

GONTENIENT  (Lat.  wwoenite)  has 
lost  its  old  meaning  of  decent  or  be- 
coming, and  has  come  to  mean  little 
more  tiian  handy.  We  use  the  term 
Handy  (when  not  employed  of  the 
person  in  the  sense  of  aexteroos,  but 
of  the  thine)  in  the  senses  of  manage- 
able and  dose  at  hand.  The  former 
is  the  old  meaning,  the  latter  is 
modem.  A  weapon  is  handj  which 
may  be  used  easily  and  effectively ;  a 
house  is  handy  wnich  is  close  by  and 
easily  reached.  Conyenient  denotes 
what  suits  the  requirements  of  per- 
sons. Suitable  (suit,  Fr.  suite,  Lat. 
seqtU,  to  follow)  points  to  inherent 
qualities  in  thin^.  A  conyenient 
season  suits  the  individual ;  a  suit- 
able season  suits  the  character  and 
object  of  the  purpose  in  hand.  Com- 
modious (Lat.  cammodwm)  joins  the 
two,  and  denotes  what  is  convenient, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  suitable.  It  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  localities  in- 
tended for  the  carrying  on  of  common 
business  or  private  matters.  A 
house,  a  chair,  a  room,  are  commo- 
dious. It  thus  naturally  conveys  the 
notion  of  sufficiency  of  space,  which, 
however,  is  a  meaning  which  has 
flowed  out  of  the  other.  Handy  has 
a  more  external  character  than  con- 
yenient, which  is  also  applied  to  more 
general  ideas.  A  specific  thing  or 
object  is  handy;  arrangements,  times, 
and  seasons  are  convenient. 

^For  he  that  strains  too  far  a  tow, 
Will  break  it  like  an  o'er-bent  bow ; 
And  he  that  made  and  forced  it  broke  it, 
Mot  he  that  for  convenience  took  it." 

Iludibras, 

Camden  uses  the  word  commodious 
in  its  primary  meaning,  when  he  says 
that  "  Britain  is  walled  and  yarded 
with  the  ocean  most  commodtoua  for 
traffick  to  all  parts  of  the  world." 

"Pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent 
apprehension  of  a  suitable  object  suitably 
applied  to  a  rightly  -  disposed  faculty."—^ 
South. 

"  Each  is  handy  in  her  WAy"—Dryden, 


GoKVEMT.  Abbey.  Cloibteb. 
Nunnery.    Monastbby.    Pbiory. 

Of  these.  Abbey  and  Pbioby  are 
no  more  than  religious  houses  or 
monasteries,  so  called  as  being 
govemed  by  an  abbot  or  a  prior. 
They  would  differ,  not  in  their  reli- 
gious character,  but  in  their  state 
and  privileges.  The  Nunnery  is  a 
Conyent  {converUua,  eonvenire,  to 
meet)  of  females,  and  in  modem  par- 
lance is  identical  with  convent,  which 
is  a  religious  house  of  nuns,  as  a 
Monastery  (Lat.  numcuierium,  of 
which  the  root  is  the  Greek  im6»os,  a 
line)  is  a  religious  house  of  monks. 
The  Cloister  (Lat.  clatLstrwm,  daU' 
dere,  to  shut)  is,  strictly,  that  part  of 
the  religious  house  which  was  en- 
closed as  a  place  of  exercise  and 
conversation.  It  is  in  their  general 
use  that  the  difference  between  the 
terms  cloister,  convent,  and  monas- 
tery deserves  notice.  The  distinctive 
idea  of  cloister  is  seclusion,  or  in- 
violable retirement;  that  of  convent 
community  of  living ;  that  of  a  mo- 
nastery solitude.  One  is  shut  up  in 
the  cloister ;  one  goes  into  a  convent ; 
one  retires  to  a  monastery.  In  the 
cloister  liberty  is  sacrificed;  in  the 
convent  ancient  habits  are  renounced, 
and  those  of  a  certain  society  adopted; 
in  the  monastery  one  has  vowed  a 
kind  of  exile,  and  men  live  only  for 
their  souls'  sake.  In  the  ancient  and 
true  monasteries  the  religious  divided 
their  time  between  contemplation  and 
work.  They  were  pioneers  in  the 
work  of  settlement,  and  in  the  civili- 
zation of  new  and  wild  countries. 
The  term  convent  is  less  imposinp^ 
than  that  of  monastery.  The  conti- 
nental towns  abound  in  convents 
within  the  walls;  while  here  and 
there  are  seen  the  ruins  of  ancient 
monasteries  standing  alone  in  the 
fields,  yet  manifesting  even  in  their 
decay  their  former  grandeur,  in- 
fluence, and  importance. 

Conversant.     Familiar. 

Conversant  (Lat.  con,  and  versari, 
to  be  versed)  relates  only  to  persons ; 
Familiar  (Lat.  familiaris,  belon^g 
to  the  familia  or  household),  both  to 
pei*8ons  and  to  objects.    As  regards 
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DuGOUsax  Xai.  Jucvmw)  ia  oon- 
aecotiTe  apeech,  whether  of  one  or 
more  peraona,  open  a  giren  line  of 
thought.  It  differa  from  the  othera 
in  the  particolar  that  it  may  have 
been  primarQj  written,  while  thej 
impljT  apeaking  without  writing,  and 
in  b^^  applicable  to  the  continuous 
exposition  of  a  single  person. 

''The  word  dimxmrse  is  derived  from  m 
Latin  rerb,  which  signifies  to  mn  about,  and 
bj  the  motion  of  our  legs  and  the  agitation 
of  our  whole  body  to  traverse  many  different 
grounds,  or  the  same  ground  many  different 
ways.  Now  the  application  of  this  corporeal 
image  to  what  passes  in  the  mind,  or  to  the 
action  of  the  mind  when  we  meditate  on 
various  subjects,  or  on  many  distinct  parts 
of  the  same  subject,  and  when  we  communi- 
cate these  thoughts  to  one  another,  some- 
times with  greater,  and  sometimes  with  less 
agitation  and  rapidity,  is  obvious."— ^jffo/tin^ 
broke. 

Convert.     Peosklytis.     Nbo- 

PHYTE.      PeBYSRT. 

^  Convert  (Lat.eofi«eri0r«,  to  change) 
ia  one  who  tuma  from  one  set  of 
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opiniona  to  another,  not  necessarily, 
tbon^h  commonly  supposed  to  be,  of 
a  rehgions  character. 

'^  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  moet 
hardened  atheist  for  endearoiiring  to  make 
him  a  oimtert^  because  he  does  it  with  an  eye 
to  both  their  interests." — Addison, 

PSOSELTTE    (Gr.    vposrikvTOS,    vpos 

to,  and  €pxofuu,  to  come)  is  one  who 
has  come  or  been  brought  over  from 
one  religion  to  another.  The  term 
has  been  metaphorically  extended  to 
embrace  other  creeds  than  those  of 
religion.  The  difference  between  the 
terms  seem  to  be  that  convert  regards 
the  internal  aspect  of  the  change,  pro- 
selyte the  external ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  proselyte  is  simply  one  who  has 
been  brought  over  by  extemtd  per- 
suasion to  another  set  of  opinions; 
the  convert  is  one  who  has  essentiallv 
changed  his  views,  perhaps  as  much 
through  the  exercise  of  his  own  reflec- 
tion and  reason  as  from  any  power  or 
influence  from  without. 

''False  teachers  commonly  make  nse  of 
base,  and  low,  and  temporal  considerations, 
of  little  tricks  and  devices,  to  make  dis- 
ciples and  gain  proselytes.** — Tillotson, 

Neophytb  (Gr.  v(6<fivTos)  expresses 
no  more  than  one  who  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  profession,  whether 
this  has  involved  any  change  of 
previous  views  or  not.  Pervert  (Lat. 
pervertere)  is  a  term  of  recent  inven- 
tion to  express  a  mistaken  conver- 
sion. 

Convey.    See  Bring. 

Convict.  Detect.  Convince. 
Pebsuade. 

These  terms  all  denote  the  bring- 
ing home  of  something  to  another. 
To  Convict  (Lat.  convincere,  con- 
vietus)  is  to  bring  his  ^Ut  or  error 
home  to  another  bv  evidence.  It  is 
never  used  in  any  but  an  unfavour- 
able sense.  Such  conviction  may  be 
more  or  less  formal  and  public.  De- 
tect (Lat.  detegere,  detectua)  relates  to 
acts  onl^,  not,  as  convict,  both  to  acts 
and  their  motives.  It  resembles  con- 
vict in  applying  only  to  falsehood  and 
wrong.  lx>  Convince  is  another 
form  of  the  word  convict,  but  relates 
to  the  inner  belief  of  the  individual. 


and  not  to  the  external  result  of  ac- 
quainting others.  So  I  may  be  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  of  the  inno- 
cence of  a  convicted  person.  To 
Pebsuade  {persuadere)  has  much  in 
common  with  convince;  but  convic- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  understand- 
ing, persuasion  of  the  wilL  Con- 
viction is  a  necessitr^  of  the  mind. 
Persuasion  an  acqmescence  of  the 
inclination.  Logic  convinces.  Rhe- 
toric persuades.  In  action  or  matter 
of  practice  they  are  often  combined. 
The  man  who  is  persuaded  feels  con- 
vinced that  he  is  rightly  so ;  the  man 
who  is  convinced  has  not  set  himself 
against  the  process  of  persuasion. 
Conviction,  bemg  mental,  is  the  less 
active ;  persuasion,  being  moral,  is  the 
more  active.  We  are  convinced  of 
truths  and  facts.  We  are  persuaded 
to  acts  and  conduct.  So  strong  is 
this  difference,  that  the  two  may  be 
in  opposition,  and  we  may  (from  by- 
motives  and  considerations  of  self- 
interest  and  the  like)  be  persuaded 
to  act  against  our  conviction. 

''  Wise  men  desire  to  see  the  several  parts 
of  it  so  far  cleared  up  and  made  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  upon  the  whole  to  dis- 
cover such  evident  marks  of  a  superior 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  in  the  frame 
and  texture  of  it,  as  may  convince  them  that 
it  is  truly  divine  and  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Mind  to  whom  we  ascribe  it." — Bishop 
Hurd, 

**  But  if  the  jury  find  him,  the  prisoner, 
guilty,  he  is  then  said  to  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  whereof  he  is  indicted ;  which  convic- 
tion may  accrue  two  ways,  either  by  his  con- 
fessing the  offence,  and  pleading  guilty,  or  by 
his  being  found  so  by  the  verdict  of  his 
country." — Blackstone. 

'*  For  were  not  such  miracles  and  oracles 
at  last  generally  believed  ?  or  if  several  im- 
postures were  detected,  does  the  author  ima- 
gine that  such  detection  would  utterly  sink 
the  credit  of  all  future  miracles  ?" — Bishop 
Burd, 

"  He  that  persuades  a  man  to  rob  a  house 
is  guilty  of  the  sin  he  persnades  him  to,  but 
not  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is  who  com- 
mitted the  robbery,  for  it  was  in  his  power, 
after  all  other  persvasionSy  to  have  forborne 
the  fact,  and  to  have  maintained  his  inno- 
cence."— South. 

Convict,  n.    See  Cbiminaii. 
CoNYiYiAL.    See  Social. 
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Convoke.    See  Convene. 
Cool.    Bee  Cold. 

Copious.  Abundant.  Ample. 
Plentiful.    Plenteous. 

Oopions  (in  Lat.  eopiomu,  from 
eopia,  plentjr)  denotes  tine  abundant 
giving  forth  as  from  a  fond,  store, 
or  resources,  as  a  copious  supply,  a 
copious  stream,  a  copious  language. 
It  relates  to  the  richness  of  uie 
source. 

**  The  sense  of  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  on 
my  side ;  which  are  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the  orator's  time.  It  is  not  brevity,  but 
copiousness,  a  full  representation  of  every  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  reoonmiend." — Melmoth, 
Pliny. 

Abundant  (Lat.  abundare,  tmda, 
a  wave)  relates,  not  to  the  source,' 
but  the  supply,  which  is  large  of  its 
kind,  as  an  abundance  of  g^^ain,  of 
words,  of  wit. 

"  He  goes  lightly  that  wants  a  load.  If 
there  be  more  pleasure  in  (dmndanoe,  there 
is  more  security  in  a  mean  estate." — Bishop 
Mali, 

Ample  (Lat.  amplus)  refers  es- 
pecially to  what  is  variable  in  limit 
or  quantity,  and,  in  the  instance 
under  consideration,  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  sufficient  or 
requisite. 

"  Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  large  convex  of  yon  azure  sky, 
Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread." 

Prior, 

Plentiful  and  Plenteous  (Lat. 
nUnitas,  plenus,  full)  differ  but  little, 
but  plenteous  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the 
giver,  plentiful  with  the  abundance 
of  the  ^t.  Plenteous  beloues  also 
to  a  higher  and  more  rhetorictu  style. 
But  plentiful  belongs  more  strictly 
than  abundant  to  purely  physical 
things.  We  might  say  a  plenteous, 
plentiful,  or  abimdant  harvest,  but 
we  could  only  say  abimdant,  not 
plentiful  or  plenteous,  cause  of  grati- 
tude for  it. 

"The  very  word  satura  signifies  a  dish 
plentifully  stored  with  all  variety  of  fruit 
and  grains."— i>ry6fen,  Juvenal 

C!opious.    See  Diffubb. 


Copy.  See  Example,  Imitate, 
and  Transcribe. 

Cordial.    See  Hearty. 

Corner.    Angle. 

Corner  (Fr.  coin,  Lat  euneud)  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  solid  bodies, 
Anolb  (Lat.  angvlus)  by  the  meeting 
of  mathematical  lines.  Comer  refers 
only  to  the  point  of  meeting,  angle  to 
the  whole  space  included  between  the 
lines.  Hence,  comer  has  a  meta- 
phorical force,  of  which  angle  does 
not  partake,  as  a  quiet  or  remote 
comer  of  the  world. 

^  A  master  cook  I  why  he's  the  man  of  men 
For  a  professor.     He  designs,  he  draws, 
Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish, 
Mounts  marrow-bones;    cuts  ^fij-angUd 
custards."  B,  Jonson, 

**  We  learn  from  hence  what  is  the  true 
use  and  end  of  miracles.  They  are  not  pri- 
vate but  public  proofs,  not  things  to  be  done 
in  a  comer  for  the  sake  of  single  persons,  but 
before  multitudes  and  in  the  face  of  the 
sun." — Bishop  Atter^ry, 

Corporal.  Bodily.  Corpo- 
real.   Material. 

Corporal  and  Corporeal  (Lat. 
corpus,  the  body)  both  mean  relating 
to  the  body,  but  under  different  as- 
pects of  it ;  corporal  relating  to  the 
wbstanee,  corporeal  to  the  nature  of 
the  body;  while  Bodily  denotes,  more 
generally,  connected  with  the  body  or 
with  a  body ;  hence  corporal  punish- 
ment, corporeal  existence,  bodily 
vigour,  pains,  or  shape.  Material 
(Lat.  materies)  respects  all  bodies, 
inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  as 
the  material  system,  material  sub- 
stances. 

'*  For  truth,  the  greatest  of  intellectual 
goods,  is  the  produce  of  undisturbed  reason ; 
and  health,  the  greatest  of  the  corporeal,  is 
the  blooming  fruit  of  temperance;  and  yet 
we  can  be  content  to  be  deprived  of  both  for 
the  sordid  pleasure  of  a  riotous,  unmeaning 
jollity."—  WarhurUm, 

*'A11  corporal  damages  that  chance  to 
mortal  men  are  by  medicines  healed,  or  by 
reason  remedied,  or  by  length  of  time  cured, 
or  else  by  death  ended." — Golden  Book, 

*'  But  in  reality  it  arose  from  very  differ- 
ent causes,  sometimes  from  hodUy  pain, 
which  he  often  felt  when  he  did  not  own  it.** 
— Porteus,  Life  of  Seeker. 
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COBFOREAL.  See  COBFOBAL. 

CoBPSE.    Bee  Body. 

CoBPUiJBNT.    See  Stout. 

CoBBBcrr.  See  Ahend  and 
Chasten. 

CoBBEOT.    See  Exact. 

GoBBESPOKD.    See  Tally. 

GOBBOBOBATE.      See  CONFIRIL 

CoBBXjPT.    See  Contaminatb. 
C!oBBUPTiON.    See  Depbavity. 
CoBT.  Expense.  Pbioe.  Yalue. 

WOBTH. 

The  OosT  of  atlung  (derm.  Icot^,  in 
its  extended  sense,  is  all  that  has  been 
laid  out,  or  is  to  be  laid  out  upon  pro- 
ducing it.  The  Expense  (Lat.  ex- 
fendere,  to  pay  out)  relates  rather  to 
the  person  tnan  the  article;  hence 
expense  often  means  continued  cost, 
as  whatever  a  carriage  may  cost  there 
wiU  be  expense  in  klsp  W  it  up.  The 
Pbice  of  a  thing  is  that  which  repre- 
sents its  value  to  the  owner  {prix, 
Lat.  pretium),  and  must  be  paid  to 
procure  it.  The  Wobth  is  what  it 
will  fetch,  and  the  Yalue  is  what  it 
ought  to  fetch. 

**  The  real  price  of  everything,  what  erery- 
thinf^  really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquir- 
ing it." — Adam  Smith. 

^  Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage. 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense^ 
I  live,  a  rent-charge  on  her  Providence." 

Dri/den, 

"Beddes  the  ornaments  that  are  thrust 
through  the  holes  of  the  ears,  many  others 
are  suspended  to  them  by  strings ;  such  as 
chiaeb  or  bodkins  made  of  green  talc,  upon 
whidi  they  set  a  high  value.  The  nails  and 
teeth  of  their  deceased  relations,  the  teeth  of 
dogs,  and  everything  else  that  they  can  get 
which  they  think  either  curious  or  valuable,** 
— Cook's  Voyages, 

"  But  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worthy  not  substance,  gently 

raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dbpelled  their 

fears."  Milton. 

Costly.    See  Pbecious. 


Costume.    See  Dbess. 

CoTEMPOBABY.    See  Coeval. 

Covenant.    See  Agbeement. 

CovEB.    See  Hide. 

Covetoxtsness.    See  Avabigb. 

Counsel.     See  Advise. 

Count.  See  Calculate  and 
Numbeb. 

Countenance.  See  Face  and 
Sanction. 

Countebfeit.  Spubious.  Sup- 
posititious. Fictitious.  Adul- 
tebated.    Sophisticated. 

Countebfeit  (Lat.  contra,  fachu) 
relates  to  such  deception  as  consists 
in  matters  of  exterior,  the  making 
a  false  thing  wear  the  look  of  the 
true. 

**  Think  freely  on  all  the  various  pretences 
to  revelation  ;  compare  the  counterfeit  Scrip- 
tures with  the  true." — Bentley, 

Spubious  (Lat.  vpurius)  denotes 
not  issuing  from  the  true  source,  or 
the  source  pretended. 

<*I  never  could  be  impeded  on  to  receive 
for  yours  what  is  written  by  any  others,  or 
to  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their 
spurious  productions." — Dry  den. 

Supposititious  denotes  that  which 
is  founded  upon  supposition  instead 
of  fact.  This  admits  of  varying  de- 
grees of  falsehood  or  deception.  The 
worst  form  is  when  that  which  is 
known  to  be  not  the  true  is  aubffti- 
tuted  in  its  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  intention  to  deceive  is  im- 
plied in  a  supposititious  history,  if 
the  materials  are  the  most  authentic 
that  could  be  procured.  Li  such  a 
case  their  necessarily  supposititious 
character  ought  to  be  declared. 

''We  shall  premise  this  observation,  or 
rather  suspicion  of  our  own,  that  there  seem 
to  be  someOrphick  verses  supposititious  as  well 
as  there  were  Sibylline,  they  being  counter- 
feited either  by  Christians  or  Jews." — Cud- 
worth. 

Fictitious  (Lat.  fingere,  to  form 
or  feign)  applies  to  anything  which 
is  put  forth  as  having  independent 
truth  and  reality,  while  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  imagination  or  invention. 
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''Thus,  some  make  comedy  a  representa* 
tioD  of  mean,  and  others  of  bad  men.  Some 
think  that  itc  essence  consists  in  the  unim- 
portance, others,  in  the  fictitiousnedSf  of  the 
transaction." — Bambler, 

The  two  last  epithets  are  applied  to 
snch  substances  as  are  not  of  p^re 
composition  and  manufacture.  That 
is  Adulterated  {advUeriwn)  in 
which  the  article  is  made  to  contain 
less  of  the  genuine  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  cheaper  substances,  with 
a  yiew  to  obtaining  the  full  price  of 
it  at  less  cost.  That  is  Sophisti- 
cated  (aod>os,  wise)  of  which  the 
genuine  simplicity  is  destroyed.  It 
IS  a  less  mercantile  term  than  adul- 
terate, and  applies  to  matters  of  the 
mind,  belief,  argument,  judgment,  as 
to  sophisticate  the  understanding — 
subjects  to  which  adulterate  is  also 
applied  analogously ;  but  we  speak  of 
persons  as  sophisticated,  and  systems 
as  adulteratea. 

"We  have  well  proved  that  Lencippus 
and  Democritus  were  not  the  first  inventors, 
but  only  the  depravers  and  adiUterators  of 
the  atomic  philosophy." — Cudworth, 

**  He  is  rattling  over  the  streets  of  London, 
and  pursuing  all  the  sophisticated  joys  which 
succeed  to  supply  the  place  where  nature  is 
relinquished." — Knox^  Essays. 

CouNTBr.    See  Land. 
Countryman.    See  Peasant. 
Couple.    See  Brace. 

Courage.     Courageous.      See 
Bold. 
Course.    See  Passage. 
Court.    See  Homage 

Courteous.  See  Affable  and 
Civil. 

Cover.    See  Hide. 
Covetous.    See  Niggardly. 
Coxcombical.    See  Foppish. 
Crack.    See  Break. 

Crafty.  Cunning.  Sly.  Wily. 
Subtle 

Crafty  (craft,  a  manual  trade)  has 
come  from  the  idea  of  skill  to  drop 
into  that  of  cunning.  Craft  is  the 
cunning  of  practice.     It  is  always 


alive,  and  not  only  on  occasions.  It 
designs  as  well  as  conceals.  It  misleads 
as  well  as  eludes.  He  may  be  said  to 
be  crafty  who  makes  a  cunning  use 
of  his  knowledge,  and  is  at  once  active 
and  waiy. 

"  To  prudence,  if  you  add  the  use  of  unjust 
or  dishonest  means,  such  as  usually  sre 
prompted  to  men  by  fear  or  want,  you  have 
that  crooked  wisdom  which  is  called  crafty 
which  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity.'* — Hobbes, 

Cunning  (literally  knowledj^,  con- 
nected with  ken)  is  a  low  animal  in- 
stinct, which  shows  itself  in  matters 
connected  with  the  animal  nature. 

*'  This  deplorable  estate  could  not  be  more 
feelingly  expressed  than  it  is  here,  by  mak- 
ing sin,  which  still  remained  in  man  under 
the  law,  a  person,  who,  implacably  aiming  at 
his  ruin,  cunningly  took  the  opportunity  of 
exciting  concupiscence  in  those  to  whom  the 
law  had  made  it  mortal." — Locke  on  Bo- 
mans. 

Crafty  belongs  to  the  develonment 
of  human  character.  The  child  may 
be  cunning;  the  old  man  is  crafty 
when  he  compasses  his  ends  by  means 
which  are  likely  to  pass  unobserved, 
or  to  deceive  as  to  their  ti-ue  cha- 
racter. Slyness  is  a  combination  of 
cunning  and  vigilance.  It  belongs 
to  actions  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and 
an  underhanded  way  of  performing 
them. 

'*  They  tempted  me  to  attack  your  highness, 
And  then,  with  wonted  wUe  and  slyness^ 
They  left  me  in  the  lurch."  Swift. 

WiLiNESS,  or  being  full  of  wile 
(which  is  another  form  of  guile), 
shows  itself  in  matters  of  self-interest 
and  self-preservation.  A  wily  ad- 
versary quietly  waits  his  opportunity 
of  woundine,  and  can  make  oppor- 
tunities for  himself.  He  is  mischiev- 
ously artful  in  attack,  defence,  and 
escape.  Subtle  (Lat.  subHUs,  sub, 
and  tela,  a  web,  being  another  form 
of  subtile)  is,  as  the  word  indicates,  of 
fine  texture,  analysing  motives,  see- 
ing minute  differences,  and  handling 
opportunities  with  keen  observation. 
It  IS  the  most  comprehensive  of  all, 
including  every  faculty,  from  the  low 
animal  craft  to  the  highest  penetra- 
tion of  man's  nature.  It  not  only 
finds  means  for  executing  the  pur- 
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pose,  but  weighs   and  dissects  the 
purpose  itself. 

^  Now  the  Mrpent  wu  more  whUe  than 
taj  besst  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God 
had  made."— ^sMtf. 

GbayBw    See  Ask. 

Gbeatb.  Cause.  Occasion. 
Maks.  Fobm.  Psoducb.  Con- 
stitute. 

It  is  hardlj  necessary  to  observe 
that  Create  (Lat.  creare)  is  used  in 
the  metaphysical  sense  of  producinff 
eat  of  nothing,  as  "the  creation  of 
the  world."  "With  this,  which  repre- 
sents onlj  an  effort  of  the  human 
mind  to  express  the  inconceivable, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  which  deals  onlj  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  language.  The  term 
create  is  often  us^  in  a  kindred 
sense  with  Cause  (Lat.  causa,  a 
cause),  but  it  involves  personal 
agency.  It  is  to  effect  by  the  agency 
and  under  the  laws  of  causation. 
This  human  agency,  if  not  directly 
expressed,  is  indirectly  implied,  as 
busybodies  create  mischief,  or  jea- 
lousies are  created  by  unnecessary 
reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  natural  force  and  sequence  of 
things  is  contemplated,  we  use  cause, 
as  uie  circumstance  caused  great 
surprise. 

^  The  bad  treatment  of  those  who  are  suf- 
fered still  to  live  in  a  society  is  the  creating 
of  so  many  malcontents,  who  at  some  time 
or  other  m^y  make  those  who  treat  them  ill 
feel  their  rerenge." — Burnet 

**  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
£dl  upon  Adam." — Bible, 

To  Occasion  (Lat.  occamo,  ocddere, 
to  be&d)  denotes  the  more  indirect 
and  less  active  kinds  of  causation; 
the  occasion  is  the  circumstance  or 
set  of  circumstances  which  allow  the 
cause  to  operate.  Accordingly  the 
verb  occasion  is  often  employed  of 
something  connected  with  the  cause, 
or  the  cause  viewed  generally  and 
indirectly.  In  travelling,  we  might 
say,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  an 
accident,  but  it  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  an  axle-tree.  Generally 
speakinfi^,  the  cause  is  more  remote 
than    the    occasion,    the     occasion 


more  specifically  active  than  the 
cause.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  some 
crime  committed,  the  temptation,  the 
convenient  circumstances,  the  solici- 
tation, or  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the 
like,  might  be  spoken  of  as  the  cause ; 
but  to  a  moralist  these  would  rather 
constitute  the  occasion,  while  the 
cause  would  be  deeper,  namely,  in 
the  depravity  of  the  man's  natnre. 
The  following  of  Spenser  shows 
how  easily  the  two  may  be  inter- 
changed : 

**  Madman,  said  then  the  palmer,  that  does 
seek 
Occasion  to  wrath  and  cause  of  strife." 

Make  (A.  S.  macian)  is  the  most 

feneric  of  all.  It  has  the  sense  of  to 
ring  about  by  any  means  or  by  any 
process,  and  is  applicable  both  to 
physical  and  metaphysical  results, 
in  which  latter  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  form  and  constitute,  as 
two  and  two  make  four,  implying 
logical  causation,  but  not  agency. 

'*When  the  cause  is  extrinsical,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or 
juxtaposition,  of  discernible  parts,  we  call  it 
making ;  and  such  are  all  artificial  things." — 
Locke, 

To  Fobm  (Lat.  formare)  is  used  in 
three  main  senses :  1,  to  give  phy- 
sical form  or  shape,  as  to  form  an 
image  out  of  clay ;  2,  to  produce  in 
substantial  shape,  as  the  action  of 
cold  on  water  forms  ice;  3,  to  give 
metaphysical  shape,  as  to  form  an 
idea  or  notion.  This  does  not  imply 
distinct  agency,  as  six  will  form  a 
majority,  that  is,  will  complete  the 
notion  as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  ma- 
jority. 4.  To  give  moral  shape,  that 
is,  to  mould,  as  to  form  a  habit  of 
reflection;  circumstances  form  the 
character. 

"We  are  so  wonderfully  formed^  that 
whilst  we  are  creatures  vehemently  desirous 
of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached  to 
habit  and  custom." — Burke, 

Produce  (Lat.  producere)  is  to 
bring  about  as  the  result  of  a  length- 
ened effort  or  process,  analogous  to 
the  bringing  lorth  of  plante  from 
seeds,  and  the  young  of  animals 
from  the  pai*ent.  It  may  or  may 
not  imply  distinct  purpose,  as  to 
produce  a  work  of  literature  or  art 
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on  the  one  hand,  or  kindness  pro- 
duces love  on  the  other. 

''Trade,  then,  is  necessary  to  theprocfucM^; 
of  riches,  and  money  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  trade." — Locke, 

CoNSTiTiXTE  (Lat.  eonsHtuere)  is 
purely  mental,  though  the  conception 
may  oe  based  upon  a  physical  pro- 
cess. To  constitute  means  to  con- 
tribute all  that  is  needed  to  make 
up  a  whole,  whether  physical  or  meta- 
physical. If  many  things  are  needed 
the  term  applies  to  all ;  if  one  thing 
is  sufficient,  that  alone  constitutes, 
as,  "  That  field  constitutes,  or  those 
fields,  trees,  and  hedges  constitute 
all  my  landed  property?' 

''It  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tuting of  a  man  that  a  human  soul  inhabit 
in  a  human  body,  than  it  is  to  the  being  a 
true  Christian  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
inhabit  in  the  soul  and  body  of  the  man." — 
Sharp, 

Credit.  See  Beliep,  Chabao- 
TEB,  and  Eeputation. 

Crew.    See  Band. 

Crime.  Vice.  Sm.  Guilt. 
Misdemeanour.  Offence.  Tres- 
pass. Transgression.  Misdeed. 
Wrong.  Iniquity.  Wickedness. 
Injustice.    Ljjury. 

Crime  (Lat.  crimen)  is  always  a 
deed,  never  a  state.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  deed  violating  a  law, 
human  or  divine.  Hence,  we  may 
speak  of  crimes  against  Grod,  and 
crimes  against  society;  but,  accord- 
ing to  present  usage,  a  crime  is  un- 
derstood to  be  against  tbe  state. 
Crime  can  only  be  used  of  moral 
and  spiritual  offences  when  religion 
wears  a  political  aspect,  and  Gk>d  is 
recognized  as  a  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Judge,  whose  laws  have  been  in- 
fringed. In  this  way  Spenser  speaks 
of  the  "  crime  of  our  first  father*s 
fall."    So  Blackstone  says — 

**  A  crime  or  misdemeanonr  is  an  act  com- 
mitted or  omitted,  in  Tiolation  of  a  public 
law  either  forbidding  or  commanding  it." 

And,  again,  that  the  discussion  and 
admeasurement  of  the  nature  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  **  foims  in 


every  country  the  code  of  criminal 
law.*^ 

YiCE  (Lat.  ffiHwrn)  is  a  state,  not  a 
deed,  a  moral  fault  or  failing,  a  de- 
parture from  moral  purity  or  in- 
tegrity, implying  more  or  less  of 
defect  corruption,  or  wrong  in  the 
character  itsdf . 

'*  That  this  is  the  common  measnre  of 
virtue  and  vioCf  will  appear  to  anj  one  who 
considers  that  though  that  passes  for  vice  in 
one  country  which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at 
least  not  a  vice,  in  another,  yet  everywhere 
virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame,  go  to- 
gether."— Locke, 

Sin  (A,  S.  syngian)  is  a  departure 
from  a  divine  law,  or  any  law  re- 
garded as  of  a  divine  or  sacred  cha- 
racter. Sin  comprehends  both  crime 
and  vice,  hy  reason  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  law ;  but  there  are  many 
specific  sins  or  acts  of  sin  which  are 
not  vices,  inasmuch  as  they  consist 
only  of  acts,  and  are  not  habits  or 
propensities ;  and  there  are  many  sins 
which  are  not  crimes  either,  as  being 
not  acts,  as  sins  of  thought,  or  not 
violations  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
lyinff.  The  following  is  the  view  of 
HoDDes: — 

'*  All  crimes  are  indeed  «ms,  but  not  all 
Bins  crimes.  A  sin  may  be  in  the  thought 
or  secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  which  neither 
a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any  man,  can 
take  notice ;  but  a  crime  is  such  a  sin  as  con- 
sists in  an  action  against  the  law,  of  which 
action  he  can  be  accused  and  tried  by  a 
judge,  and  be  convinced  or  cleared  by  wit- 
nesses. Farther,  that  which  is  no  «m  in 
itself,  but  indifferent,  may  be  made  mr  by  a 
positive  law."— iro66es  on  the  Common  Law 
of  England, 

Guilt  (A.  S.  gyU)  is  a  state,  the 
state  of  one  who  has  infringc^d  or 
violated  any  moral  or  political  law, 
or,  in  the  mildest  sense,  one  to  whom 
anything  wrong,  even  as  a  matter  of 
taste  or  judgment,  may  be  attributed, 
as  to  be  guilty  of  error,  to  be  guilty 
of  a  piece  of  Dad  taste.  Guilt  is  the 
imoress  of  evil  upon  the  individual, 
and  is  opposed  to  merit,  as  the  im- 
press of  good  in  action. 

"An  involuntary  act,"  says  Blackstone, 
'*  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither  can 
it  induce  any  guilt,** 

Misdemeanour  is  a  minor  crime, 
under  the   purely  social   aspect   of 
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crime.  Any  crime  less  than  a  felony, 
or  any  for  which  the  law  has  not 
famished  a  name,  would  he  a  mis- 
demeanour. In  common  parlance  it 
is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  misconduct. 

<<  The  consideration  of  this,  that  God  takes 
a  particular  notice  of  our  miademeawmn^ 
should  engage  ns  to  set  about  a  particular 
amendment.— ^SotttA. 

Offence  (Lat.  offendere,  to  stumble 
against)  is  indefinite.  It  implies  a 
contradiction  of  will  or  a  yiolation  of 
law,  without  sajing  anything  of  the 
nature  of  the  will  or  the  law,  which 
may  be  political  or  personaL  Offence 
may  be  eyen  against  customs,  where 
customs  have  the  force  of  social  laws 
or  regulations,  as  to  offend  against 
good  taste  and  good  manners. 

"To  offend  originally  signifies  to  impinge, 
that  is,  to  stumble  or  hit  dangerously  upon 
something  lying  cross  our  way,  so  as  thereby 
to  b«  cast  down,  or  at  least  to  be  disordered 
in  our  posture  and  stopped  in  our  progress, 
whence  it  is  well  transferred  to  denote  our 
being,  through  an  incident  temptation, 
brought  into  sin,  whereby  a  man  is  thrown 
down,  or  is  bowed  from  his  upright  state, 
and  interrupted  from  prosecuting  a  steady 
course  of  piety  and  virtue." — Barrow. 

Trespass  (Pr.  trepasBer,  Lat.  irana 
and  pcisaus,  a  step)  is  an  offence  of 
whicn  the  essence  consists  in  going 
beyond  certain  allowable  or  right 
limits.  I  trespass  upon  my  neigh- 
bour's land,  or,  metaphorically,  upon 
his  patience.  Tbansobession  (Lat. 
iransgresstUf  transgrediorf  to  step  be- 
yond) differs  from  trespass  in  refer- 
ring solely  to  law,  moral  or  civil, 
whue  trespass  is  in  reference  to  the 
rights  or  character  of  another.  A 
trespass  is  a  personal  transgression 
against  another.  It  is  evident  that  a 
trespass  may  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
transgression. 

**This  action  of  trespass  or  transgression 
on  the  case  is  our  universal  remedy  given  for 
all  personal  wrongs  and  injuries  without 
^B/*—Blackatone. 

Misdeed  is  a  deed  of  wrong,  and 
therefore  of  a  private  character.  It 
stands  to  misconduct  as  a  part  to  the 
whole.  A  misdeed  is  very  often  of 
the  nature  of  a  minor  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour,  or  an  offence  against  the 


law,  but  this  is  accidental,  not  ea* 
sential  to  the  term. 

''  Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed." 

Hudibras. 

Iniqxtitt  (Lat.  iniquvs,  unequal^ 
unfair),  like  vice,  is  used  both  of  the 
habit  and  the  act.  It  commonly  de- 
notes a  gross  violation  of  the  ng[ht8 
of  others  by  fraud  and  circumvention. 
It  is  used  also,  however,  of  cases  of 
open  violence,  as  *'  iniquitous  war," 

''All  governments  must  frequently  in- 
fringe  the  rules  of  justice  to  support  them- 
selves. Truth  must  give  way  to  dissimula- 
lation,  honesty  to  convenience,  and  humanity 
itself  to  the  raging  interest.  The  whole  of 
this  mystery  of  iniquity  is  called  the  reason 
of  state."— 5urAtf. 

Injustice  (Lat.  in,  not,  and  jtU" 
tUia,  justice)  and  Injury  (Lat.  tit- 
juria,  wrong)  differ,  in  that  the 
former  relates  to  the  actor,  the  latter 
to  the  object.  Every  injustice,  there- 
fore, is  not  an  injury.  For  instance, 
if  we  speak  ill  or  disparagingly  of 
another  without  his  deserving  i^  we 
do  him  an  injustice ;  but  unless  what 
we  say  has  sufficient  influence  to 
affect  his  interests  it  will  be  no 
injury.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  injury  is  used  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent ways,  though  the  notion  of 
wrong  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both. 
We  may  act  with  violence  or  wrong 
upon  insensible  as  well  as  sensible 
ODJects.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  the  latter  that  the  term 
injury  can  be  dii'ectly  employed ;  but 
it  is  often  used  in  respect  to  the 
former,  in  which  case  it  is  simply 
tantamount  to  damage,  as,  for  in- 
stance, injuries  done  to  trees  by  a 
storm. 

**  The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileged  alone 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own." 

Dryden. 

**  The  former  (private  wrongs)  are  an  in- 
fringement or  privation  of  the  private  or 
civil  rights  belonging  to  individuals,  consi- 
dered as  individuals,  and  are  thereupon  fre- 
quently termed  civil  injuries." — Blackstone. 

Wrong  (connrcfeed  with  wrung)  is 
a  distortion  of  right,  either  in  r5eiN 
ence  to  ourselves  or  to  others.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  a  crime  or  a 
misdeed,  according  to  its  character 
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€ind  extent ;  in  the  latter,  it  partakes 
both  of  injustice  and  injury,  being 
such  a  violation  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  as  redounds  to 
the  detriment  of  the  person  acted 
upon. 

''The  distinction  of  public  Mtnmqs  from 
private,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  from 
civil  injuries,  seems  principally  to  consist  in 
this,  that  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are 
an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil 
rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  considered 
merely  as  individuals;  public  torongSj  or 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and 
violation  of  the  public  rights  and  duties  due 
to  the  whole  community,  considered  as  a 
community  in  its  social  aggregate  capacity." 
— BlacksUme. 

Wickedness  (Old  English  wicke, 
wicked,  connected  probably  with 
witch)  is  the  disposition  towards  and 
practice  of  evil  generally.  It  is  a 
generic  term,  referring  more  directiy 
to  transgreissions  of  trie  Divine  law, 
and  morality  as  included  under  it. 

''Our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness"-^ 
English  Book  of  Common  Frayer, 

Criminal.    Guilty. 

Cbiminal  resx)ects  the  character  of 
the  deed,  Guilty  the  simple  fact  of 
its  commission.  The  criminality  of 
an  offence  is  a  question  of  degree,  to 
be  determined  by  circumstances. 
Guilt  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  de- 
termined by  evidence.  It  must  be 
observed  that  criminal  is  an  epithet 
only  of  things,  guilty  both  of  things 
and  persons. 

'*The  ends  of  drink  are  digestion  of  our 
meat,  cheerfulness  and  refreshment  of  our 
spirits,  or  any  end  of  health ;  besides  which, 
if  we  go  at  any  time  beyond  it,  it  is  inordi- 
nate and  criminal ;  it  is  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness."— Bishop  Taylor, 

**One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
folly  and  impiety  of  pronouncing  a  man 
guilty  unless  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle, 
and  of  ex{>ecting  that  all  the  powers  of 
Nature  should  be  suspended  by  an  immediate 
interposition  of  Providence  to  save  the  inno- 
cent whenever  it  was  presumptuously  re- 
quired."— BlacksUme. 

Criminal.  Culprit.  Felon. 
Malefactor.     Convict. 

These  are  terms  denoting  persons 
have  offended  against  the  laws 


of  the  country.  A  CBiMniAL  is  one 
who  stands  indicted  for  a  crime,  or 
against  whom  a  crime  has  been 
proved. 

^'  Suppose  a  civil  magistrate  should  have  a 
criminal  brought  before  him,  accused,  for  in- 
stance, of  murder,  burglary,  or  the  like,  and 
the  fact  is  proved,  would  you  not  have  him 
in  that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence  that 
the  law  has  awarded  to  all  such  malefactors  V* 
^^Sharp, 

Culpeit  (for  culped,  from  the  Old 
Fr.  verb  culper,  Lat.  culpa,  blame)  is 
used  in  the  same  twofold  force,  but 
is  a  milder  term,  admitting  of  less 
^^ve  applications — as  among  boys 
in  a  school  who  have  offended  against 
morals  or  regulations. 

"  Like  other  culprit  youths,  he  wanted  grace, 
But  could  have  no  self-interest   in    the 

Whitehead, 


case. 


Malefactor  (Lat.  male  facere,  to 
do  wrong  or  badly)  expresses  a  cri- 
minal, who,  though  seized  or  con- 
demned by  the  state,  is  regarded  in 
reference  to  the  moral  instead  of 
the  political  character  of  his  offence. 

'*  From  every  species  of  punishment  that 
has  hitherto  been  devised,  from  imprison- 
ment and  exile,  from  pain  and  infamy,  maU- 
factors  return  more  hardened  in  their  crimes 
and  more  instructed." — Foley, 

Felon  (Low  Lat.  felo)  denotes  a 
criminal  in  regard  to  the  grade  of 
his  offence;  that  is,  as  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  amounts  to  a 
fdony.  Originally,  a  felony  was  such 
a  crime  as  included  the  forfeiture  of 

foods  for  its  penalty,  but  subsequent 
LCts    of   Parliament    have  declared 
several  specific  crimes  to  be  felonies. 

"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  the  felon  heart  to  feel." 

Byron. 

The  Convict  (eonvincere,  eonvictus) 
is  the  criminal  or  felon  regarded  as 
sentenced  and  undergoing  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  has  been  sentenced, 
more  especially  that  of  forced  labour. 

**  Its  garrison  being  in  great  measure  un- 
armed, it  was  impossible  that  it  could  have 
opposed  our  force,  or  that  its  half-starved 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  convicis, 
banished  thither  from  other  parta,  could 
have  had  any  other  thoughts  than  that  of 
submitting." — An9Qn*9  Voyages. 
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UKiNATR.    See  Chabqe. 

ilSIS.      CONJUKCTUBK.      EmEB- 

VI.    Exigency. 

;ISIS  (Gr.  Kpiais,  from  icpivn,  a 
ion)  denotes  literally  what  de- 

or  tums  the  scale.  It  is  com- 
7  nsed  of  a  taming  point  in 
"8,  before  it  is  known  whether 
Bsue  will  be  for  better  or  worse ; 
l^nerally  of  a  precarious  or  high- 
ght  state  of  affairs.  The  differ- 
seems  to  be  that  Conjuncture 
eon  and  junctura,  a  joining)  de- 
I  a  compound  crisis,  or  a  state 
1  results  from  the  meeting  of 
al    external    circumstances    to 

it ;  while  crisis  is  applicable  to 
iternal  state  alone,  as  the  crisis 
lisease.  Emebgency  (Lat.  emer- 
to  emerge)  is  an  unforeseen  oc- 
nce  or  combination,  which  calls 
mmediate   action.      Exigency 

exigere,  to  exact)  is  a  minor 
jency. 

is  observed  in  all  those  actions  or  pas- 
which    canse   any   great    or    notable 

either  in  the  mind  or  life  of  man, 
ley  do  not  constantly  operate  at  the 
rate  of  efficacy,  but   that  there  is  a 

crisis  or  particular  season  which 
i\j  provokes  and  draws  forth  the 
f  and  force  of  every  agent,  raising  it 
rts  much  greater  and  higher  than  the 
n  measure  of  its  actings  is  observed 
y  it  to."— ^ou^ 

t  I  will  rather  ostentatiously  display 
rn  endeavours  to  assist  you  in  this 
■ture,  nor  dwell  upon  the  unworthy 
3nt  you  have  received  from  others." — 
h,  Cicero, 

rhom  she  might  her  doubts  repose, 
I  emergencies  that  rose."  Sxcift, 

I  total  collective  exigencies  of  the 
—Burke, 

ttebion.    See  Standabd. 

TldSM.      StBICTUBE. 

TiciSM  is  a  minute  examination 
r  compound  subject,  as  human 
3t,  dress,  personal  appearance, 
ary  production  or  work  of  art 
ot  a  purely  natural  object,  as, 
stance,  a  landscape),  with  a 
0  ascertaining  and  manifesting 
and  faults.  Stbictube  (Lat. 
ra,   from   titringere,   to   touch 


li^htlj)  is  only  employed  of  adverse 
eriticism,  and  consists  in  the  effort 
to  expose  defects,  faults,  or  wrone 
in  series.  It  is  commonly  employed 
in  reference  to  works  of  art  and' 
literature  and  the  conduct  of  publio 
men. 

"Criticismy  though  dignified  from  the 
earliest  ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and,  since  the 
revival  of  polite  literature,  the  £ivourito 
study  of  European  scholars,  has  not  yet 
attained  the  certainty  and  stability  of 
science." — Rambler, 

'*  To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  hare 
added  short  strictures,  containing  a  general 
censure  of  faults  or  praise  of  excellence."^ 
Johnson, 


CUBYED. 


Cbooked.       Bent. 

AWBY. 

Cbooked  (Swedish  hrok,  a  crook) 
denotes  that  which  might  have  been 
conceived  as  straight  but  is  not ;  one 
deviation  from  the  straight  line,  or 
more  than  one,  may  belong  to  a 
crooked  object.  It  is  a  term  of  ab- 
ruptness, and  tends,  in  its  secondary 
sense,  to  express  that  which  is  morally 
wrong  or  perverted,  as  contrasted 
with  what  is  straight  or  right,  aa 
crooked  ways  or  thoughts. 

'*  And  in  one  of  the  Snowdon  lakes  is  found 
a  variety  of  trout,  which  is  naturally  de- 
formed, having  a  strange  crookedness  near 
the  tail,  resembling  that  of  the  perch  before 
described." — PetinaiU, 

Bent  (the  passive  participle  of 
bend,  A.  S.  h^idan)  denotes  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  power,  which  has 
caused  the  deviation  from  straight- 
ness,  whether  exercised  on  purpose, 
or  purelv  mechanical  or  involuntary ; 
as  bent  by  art,  or  bent  by  the  storm. 
It  expresses  such  deviation  as  oc- 
curs only  once  in  the  subject.  If 
it  occurred  oftener,  wo  should  use 
some  term  expressive  of  frequent 
bending,  as  "  bent  about."  Tlie  word 
belongs  to  substantial  matter,  and  not 
to  mere  lines.  We  sav  "  crooked 
paths,"  not  "  bent  patha 

''  And  yet  these  bows,  being  somewhat  like 
the  long  bows  in  use  amongst  'us,  were  bent 
only  by  a  man's  immediate  strength."-— 
WilkinSj  Mechankal  Powers, 

GxTBYSD    (Lat    cwrxuB)    denotes 
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eanable  and  proportionate  flemre, 
which  is  alm(^  always  the  result 
of  design,  and  may  nave  grace  for 
its  object. 

**They  hare  no  furniture  except  a  few 
little  blocks  of  wood,  the  upper  side  of  which 
is  hollowed  into  a  curtr,  and  which  serre 
them  for  pillows/* — Cook's  Voyages. 

AwBY  (connected  with  writhe)  is  a 
kind  of  adverbial  adjective,  and  not 
directly  applied,  like  the  rest,  to  the 
subject,  out  grammatically  placed 
after  it.  It  denotes  wrong  or  defec- 
tive deviation  or  flexure.  As  the 
crooked  is  that  which  might  be 
straight,  and  is  not,  so  that  which 
is  awry  (night  to  be  straight,  and  is 
not. 

''He  may  in  pome  points  he  in  error,  he 
may  in  many  points  pursue  the  way  which 
we  may  not  think  best ;  yet  if  he  be  a  pious 
and  good  man,  his  path  cannot  possibly  be 
much  awry." — Giipin's  Sermons, 

Cbobs.    See  Fretful. 

Crowd.  Multitudb.  Throng. 
Swarm.    Mob.    Populacb. 

Crowd  (A.  S.  croda,  cread,  crudh) 
denotes  such  a  collection  of  persons 
as  ^ves  the  impression  of  multitude 
without  order ;  rarely  used  of  things, 

''Like  his  own  Christian  in  the  cage, 
Bunyan  found  protectors  even  among  the 
crowd  of  Vanity  Fair." — Macaulay. 

Multitude  (muUitudo,  mtdtua, 
many),  that  which  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  numerousness,  and  nothing 
else,  and  is  not,  like  crowd,  restricted 
to  human  beings. 

"  It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers 
that  they  utterly  neglect  method  in  their 
harangues." —  Watts. 

Throng  applies  to  human  beings 
exclusively.  It  expresses  a  voluntary 
pressure  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  collection ;  while  crowd  rather  ex- 
presses such  as  is  inconvenient  and 
involuntary.  Crowd  merely  denotes 
a  fact,  throng  supposes  some  common 
object  of  curiosity  or  interest. 

"Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng."  Milton. 

'  Swarm  (A.  S.  aioearm)  is  employed 
only  of  animate  objects,  wnether 
liuman  or  otherwise,  but  of  human 


bein^  only  disparagingly.  The  spe- 
cific idea  of  swarm  is  tliat  of  multi- 
tudinous life  and  action,  whether 
with  or  without  a  common  purpose 
uniting  them,  as  a  swarm  of  busy 
bees,  or  a  swarm  of  idle  children. 

"Every  place  swarms  with    soldiers."— 
Spenser. 

Mob  (Lat.  mobile  vvlgua,  the  fickle 
crowd)  and  Populace  (Lat.  populus) 
stand  closely  related.  As  populace 
is  a  word  formed  to  include  the 
masses  of  a  country  which  have  no 
distinction  of  rank,  education,  office, 
or  profession;  so  mob  indicates  a 
specific  reunion  of  such  persons  ex- 
hibiting a  characteristic  coarseness 
or  violence,  more  especially  on  such 
occasions  of  social  or  political  interest 
as  may  have  brought  them  together. 
A  mob  may  be  gathered  and  dispersed 
in  an  hour.  Tne  populace  is  a  per- 
manent portion  of  society. 

"  Kings  are  amhitious,  the  nobility  haughty, 
and  the  populace  tumultuous  and  ungovern- 
able."—i/urito. 

"He  shrunk  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  and  sacrificed  his  conscience 
and  his  duty  to  the  menaces  of  a  mo&."— 
Bishop  Porteus. 

Gbuel.    See  Babbaboxts. 
Gbush.    See  Bbuibb. 
Cbt.    See  Clamoub. 
Culpable.    Faulty. 

Athough  these  terms  are  very 
nearly  related.  Culpable  being  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  culpa,  a  fa  alt 
(Ft.  fautcy  from  Lat.  fallere,  to  fail), 
yet  culpable  is  always  specific,  while 
faulty  is  eeneraL  Faulty  means 
generally  defective,  whether  morally 
or  otherwise,  as  a  faulty  character, 
a  faulty  composition.  Culpable  means 
guilty  of  a  specific  act  or  course  of 
conduct  which  deserves  blame.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  negative  acts,  as 
a  culpable  i^omnce,  a  culpable  neg- 
ligjence.  Faulty  is  an  epithet  of 
things  intellectual  and  artistic.  Cul- 
pable is  only  of  things  moral. 

"  Every  man  in  doubtful  cases  is  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  and  if  he  acts  according 
to  the  best  reason  he  hath,  he  ia  not  cut* 
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piAUj  though  he  be  mistaken  in  his  mea- 
•anss." — Sharp, 

'*  Created  once 
80  goodlj  and  erect,  though  faulty  since." 

MUUm. 

CxTLPBiT.    See  Criminal. 

Cultivation.  Culture.  Til- 
LAQE.  Husbandry.  Civilization. 
Bexinement. 

Cultivation  (Lat.  eolere,  cuUus, 
to  coltiTate)  is  used  in  a  physical 
and  a  metimhorical  sense.  It  denotes 
the  nse  of  art  and  labour  and  all 
things  needful  to  the  production  of 
such  things  as  grow  out  ot  the  soiL 
The  term,  it  may  be  observed,  is  em- 
ployed both  of  the  soil  and  of  that 
which  grows  out  of  it.  We  cultivate 
fields,  and  we  cultivate  flax.  The 
same  force  belongs  to  the  metapho- 
rical or  moral  use  of  the  term,  as  in 
the  cidtivation  of  the  mind,  or  of 
special  habits,  or  of  literature,  or  the 
arts. 

"The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  piety  and  virtue.  It  mast  be  cm/- 
tivated  to  that  end,  and  ordered  with  great 
care  and  pains.  But  the  vices  are  weeds 
that  grow  wild  and  spring  up  of  them- 
selves/'—TW/o^soa. 

Culture  (Lat.  cuUura)  is  com- 
monly employed  to  denote  the  spe- 
cific cultivation  of  some  particular 
kind  of  production  for  the  sake  of 
its  amelioration.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  used  of  the  culture  of  the 
human  race  or  human  mind  (but  not 
of  moral  habits),  to  indicate  such  civil- 
ization and  training  as  results  in  the 
raising  of  the  condition  of  the  race. 

'^The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single 
daj  sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be 
killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture." 
•~-8p0ctator. 

Civilization  (ctmZu,  civis,  a  citi- 
zen), unlike  cultivation,  is  employed 
only  of  races  of  mankind  or,  by  a 
licence,  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit.  Civilization  and  Refine- 
ment are  respectively  the  first  and 
the  final  stage  of  cultivation  as  re- 
gards the  condition  of  men  in  their 
social  capacity;  the  first  meanine 
the  mere  redeeming  from  a  state  (3 
barbaiiam;  the  second  a  high  con- 


dition of  intellectual  culture  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  social  manners.  Til- 
lage and  Husbandry,  except  by 
special  design,  convey  no  metapho- 
rical meaning.  Tillage  (A.  S.  mian, 
teolian)  applies  directly  and  solely  to 
the  soil  in  reference  to  its  prepara- 
tion for  seed,  and  its  preservation  for 
the  sake  of  the  crops  which  it  is  to 
produce,  and  not  to  the  crops  them- 
selves. Husbandry  is  of  much  wider 
meaning,  comprising  all  the  branches 
of  agriculture,  and  even  the  theo- 
retical science  of  it,  while  tillage  is 
purely  manual 

*'  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  onr 
manners,  our  civilization^  and  all  the  good 
things  which  are  connected  with  manners 
and  with  civilization,  have  in  this  European 
world  of  ours  depended  for  ages  upon  two 
principles,  and  were  indeed  the  result  of  both 
combined.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman 
and  the  spirit  of  religion." — Burke, 

"This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of 
education  and  habit.  We  are  born  only  with 
a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  rt'finenumty  as 
we  are  bom  with  a  disposition  to  receive  and 
obey  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  society; 
and  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to  us, 
and  no  farther." — Reynolds. 

"The  very  ground  you  cultivate  affords 
much  instruction.  Without  proper  tiilage  you 
know  it  will  bear  nothing ;  and  the  more  it  is 
cultivated  the  more  it  will  produce."— 
Gilpin*s  Semums. 

"  Husb-Mxdry  supplieth  all  things  necessary 
for  food." — Spenser, 

Cultube.    See  Cultivation. 

Cunning.  See  Abtful  and 
Crafty. 

Cupidity.     See  Avarice. 

Curb.     See  Kestrain. 

Cure.    Heal.    Beiiedy. 

Cube  (Lat.  curare,  cura,  care,  to 
take  care  of)  is  employed  of  such 
deep-seated  or  internal  ailments  as 
need  the  indirect  treatment  of 
science ;  Heal  (A.  S.  hdlan,  to  make 
hale  or  sound)  of  such  external  and 
tangible  woimds,  diseases,  or  injuries, 
as  need  the  direct  application  of 
manual  skill.  Wounds  and  ulcers 
are  healed.  Diseases  generally  are 
cured.  In  their  moral  bearings,  cure 
is  used  of  what  is  bad  or  unsoimd  in 
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the  mental  or  moral  nature ;  as  to  cure 
prejudices,  to  cure  vices,  or  vicious 
habits,  or  evil  propensities;  to  h^ 
of  external  breaches  and  separations, 
as  to  heal  animosities,  hatreds,  rival- 
ries, or  anything  which,  like  tlie  lips 
of  a  social  wound,  needs  bringing 
together.  Remedy  (in  Latin  re- 
m^idium)  is  more  comprehensive,  and 
denotes  the  specific  counteractive 
setting  right  of  anything  that  has 
gone  wronff,  as  diseases,  nuisances, 
evils,  social  injuries  and  wrongs,  or 
even  deficiencies  and  omissions.  To 
remedy,  however,  has  commonly 
more  to  do  with  the  result  or  fact, 
while  cure  relates  to  the  principles 
and  origin  of  things  requiring  remedy. 
To  remedy  a  disease  is  simply  to  re- 
move it,  to  cure  it  is  to  remove  the 
cause.  The  nouns  cure  and  remedy 
follow  the  same  distinction. 

**  The  child  woa  cur^f  from  that  very  hour." 

'*  But  Vane  opposed  this  with  roach  zeal. 
He  said,  Would  they  heal  the  wound  that  they 
had  given  themselves  which  weakened  them 
so  much  ?  The  setting  them  at  quiet  could 
have  no  other  effect  but  to  heal  and  unite 
them  in  their  op})osition  to  authority." — 
Bumet, 

**  Now  since  all  wrong  may  be  considered 
as  merely  a  privation  of  right,  the  plain 
natural  retnedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is 
the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  deprived.'  — 
Blackstone. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  verbs 
cui*e  and  heal  are  employed  both  of 
the  malady  or  evil,  and  of  the  subject 
in  which  it  resides,  while  remedy  is 
used  only  directly  of  the  evil  itself. 

GuKioxTS.      See  Abstbuse  and 

iNQUISmYE. 

CxTBBENT.    See  Stream. 

Curse.  Malediction.  Impre- 
cation.  Execration.   Anathema. 

Curse  (A.  S.  cursian,  possibly  con- 
nected with  cross)  is  a  solemn  or 
violent  pronunciation  or  invocation 
of  evil  upon  another.  It  is  used  in 
the  independent  sense  of  a  uniform 
cause  of  harm.  Curse  commonly  im- 
plies the  personal  desire  of  evil  ac- 
companying its  declaration. 


**  When  men  in  common  conTersation  me 
curses  and  unprecations  against  their  brethren, 
as  passionate  and  profane  men  are  frequently 
apt  to  do,  it  is  either  with  an  intention  and  desire 
that  mischief  might  befall  them,  which  is  both 
malicious  towards  man,  and  also  irreligiously 
thinking  light  of  the  curse  of  God ;  or  else  it 
is  without  any  such  desire  or  intention,  and 
then  it  is  pro&nely  supposing  God  to  have 
no  regard  to  their  behaviour.  — Clarke. 

Malediction  (Lat.  male  dicere) 
is  a  more  formal  term,  and  expresses 
generally  the  declaration  of  a  curse. 
This  may  be  personal,  or  it  may  be 
purely  official,  as  the  maledictions  of 
the  Jewish  law,  that  is,  the  solemn 
declaration  of  curse  as  attached  to 
certain  acts,  whoever  they  may  be 
that  commit  them. 

"  Imprecations  and  maiedictions  were  made, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  against 
those  who  should  presume  to  add  or  alter 
anything  therein." — Oreoo. 

Imprecation  (Lat.  imprecwri)  is  a 
weaker  form  of  cursing,  which  prays 
for  evil  upon  another,  and  has  in  it 
more  the  wish  than  the  feeling  or 
belief  of  power.  Execration  [LbL 
exsecratio)  is  a  curse  dictated  by  vio- 
lent personal  feeline  of  hatred.  So 
distinctive  is  this  element,  that  the 
word  sometimes  means  simply  such 
hatred,  without  any  idea  of  cursiug, 
as  to  hold  certain  deeds  in  execra- 
tion. 

« I  mean  the  Epicureans,  who  though  in 
other  respects  they  were  persons  of  many 
excellent  and  sublime  speculationa,  yet, 
because  of  their  gross  error  in  this  kind,  they 
have  been  in  all  ages  looked  upon  with  a  kind 
of  execration.** —  W'Ukins, 

Anathema  (Gr.  ava6€iLa^  anything 
devoted)  was  a  term  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  meant  a  ban  or 
curse  pronounced  onreli^ous  grounds 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  was 
accomnanied  by  excommunication,  so 
that  the  person  was  held  up  as  an 
object  of  offence. 

*^  Anathema  signifies  persons  or  things 
devoted  to  destruction  and  extermination. 
The  Jewish  nation  were  KJiainathcma — destined 
to  destruction.  St.  Paul,  to  express  his  affec- 
tion to  them,  says  he  could  wish,  to  save  them 
from  it,  to  become  an  anathema^  and  be 
destroyed  himself.** — LwAe. 
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CuBSOBT.     Dbsultobt.     Sum- 


GuBSOBT  (Lat.  cwrrterB^  cursus,  to 
ran)  denotes  such  haste  as  implies  of 
necessity  the  impossibility  oi  more 
than  momentary  and  superficial  ob- 
senration  or  comprehension  of  par- 
ticulars. Desultoby  (Lat.  destutovt 
a  horse- vaulter)  is  that  which  wants 
continuity  and  method,  and  indicates 
an  impatience  of  applied  thought. 
Summary  (Lat.  awmnuij  a  sum)  de- 
notes that  which  is  rapidly  gathered 
np  into  completion,  and  so  saves  time 
at  the  expense  of  attention  to  detail. 
We  sp^k  commonly  of  cursory 
glances,  views,  and  observation ;  de- 
sultory studies,  argument,  remarks ; 
and  summary  proceedings. 

"It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom 
and  narrow  morals  that  their  maxims  have  a 
plausible  air,  and  on  a  Icursory  view  appear 
equal  to  false  principles." — Burke. 

"  This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory^ 
and  I  seek  refuge  from  the  uneasiness  of 
thought  from  any  book,  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
that  can  engage  my  attention." — War* 
burton, 

*'  Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
She'd  have  a  summary  proceeding." 

Swift. 

CtTRTAiL.    See  Abridge. 

Curved.    See  Crooked. 

Custody.    See  E^EPiNa. 

Custom.  Fashion.  Manner. 
Method.  Practice  Habit. 
Usage.    Prescription. 

Custom  (Fr.  coutume,  Lat.  con- 
auetudo)  is  an  habitual  practise, 
whether  of  individuals  or  communi- 
ties. It  differs  from  Habit  (Lat. 
habere),  in  that  habit  is  exclusively 
applicable  to  individuals,  and  denotes 
that  the  stage  is  reached  when  the 
custom  is  no  lon^r  purely  involun- 
tary, by  a  repetition  of  acts.  In 
law,  custom  has  the  meaning  of  long- 
established  practice  or  usage,  having 
the  force  of  unwritten  law.  Ordi- 
narily speaking,  custom  respects 
things  that  are  done  by  the  majority, 
habit  those  which  are  done  by  indi- 
Tidoals.    We  speak  of  national  cus- 


toms, and  a  man  of  active  or  indolent 
habits.  In  this  way,  it  is  a  custom  in 
England  to  repair  to  the  seaside  in 
the  autumn  months.  To  smoke  to- 
bacco or  take  snuff  arc  habits.  There 
will  often  be  a  close  connection  be- 
tween a  habit  and  a  custom;  either 
may  lead  to  the  other.  The  custom 
of  ^oinff  to  church  may  lead  to  a 
habit  of  devotion ;  or  Uie  personal 
habit  of  devotion  may  lead  a  person 
to  the  custom  of  attending  public 
worship.  Those  natural  customs  are 
the  best  which  lead  to  good  habits 
among  the  people. 

**  A  custom 
More  honoured  in   the  breach   than   the 
observance."  Shakespeare. 

Habit  is  the  effect  of  custom,  as 
custom  is  the  effect  of  inclination. 
It  is  a  ^od  custom  to  rise  early,  as 
this  wiS  produce  a  habit  of  doing 
so. 

'*  How  use  doth  breed  a  Juihit  in  a  man." 

Sfiakespeare. 

Fashion  (Fr.  faQon,  Lat.  fctcere), 
besides  its  primary  meaning  of  shape 
or  manner,  has  the  secondary  mean- 
ing of  prevailing  manner.  A  fashion 
is  a  custom  temporarily  established, 
and  refers  commonly  to  matters  of 
social  usage,  as  style  of  dress. 

"  The  innocent  diversions  in  fashion,**—^ 
Locke, 

Manner  and  Method  are  closely 
allied,  the  former,  however  (Fr.  ma- 
niire,  Lat.  rtuinus^  the  hand),  denotes 
no  more  than  the  way  of  doing  a 
thing,  while  in  its  more  extended 
meaning,  as  expressed  by  the  plural 
manners,  it  means  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mode  of  living  and  be- 
having. Method  (Gr.  fitBoios)  is  scien- 
tific manner,  as  manner  is  natural 
method.  When  manner  is  scientifi- 
cally regarded  as  a  process  capable 
of  rules  for  its  right  and  effective 
conducting,  it  becomes  method. 

'*A11  method  is  a  rational  progress;  a 
progress  toward  an  end." — ^Siir  W.  Hamil' 
ton, 

**The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate 
themselres  after  a  gentle  but  very  powerful 
manner" — Attcrbury, 

Practice  {J^.prat\que,(^T,irpdaaeiv, 
to  do)  has  the  two  senses  of  a  regular 
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doing,  and  the  thing  regularly  done. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  both  habit  and 
custom.  Practice  is  customary  action; 
if  it  be  the  result  of  repeated  acts,  it 
is  BO  far  a  habit,  but,  unHke  custom, 
it  refers  necessarily  to  the  acts  of 
individuals,  either  separately  or  in 
the  aggregate,  and  not  to  communi- 
ties as  such.  It  often  occurs  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  r^arded  as 
either  a  custom  or  a  practice,  that  is, 
as  a  regular  thing  or  a  regular  act 
in  a  person.  Custom  and  practice 
must  be  based  upon  reajson,  but  habit 
may  be  the  result  of  instinct  or  train- 
ing^ in  irrational  animals.  Pr^tice 
embodies  more  of  the  moral  than  is 
necessarily  implied  in  custom,  or 
even  in  habit.  It  denotes  a  distinct 
determination  of  purpose.  A  prac- 
tice must  be  good  or  bad,  wholesome 
or  unwholesome,  and  can  hardly  be 
purely  indifferent  or  formal.  Indeed, 
practice  is  such  conduct  as  manifests 
the  disposition  of  the  person.  So 
gaming  is  a  custom  in  those  countries 
which  are  particularl^r  addicted  to  it. 
It  is  a  habit  in  those  individuals  who 
cannot  resist  it.  It  is  a  practice  in 
those  who  deliberately  indulge  in  it. 

'*  He  thought  to  hare  that  by  praciioe  which 
he  could  not  by  prayer." — Sidney, 

UsAaE  (Fr.  usage)  and  Pbescbip- 
TION  (Lat.  prcescriptio,  a  preamble, 
hence,  figuratively,  a  pretext)  are 
terms  of  a  legal  character.  Custom 
is  prolonged  oy  usage  till  it  confers 
rights  01  prescription.  In  its  ordi- 
nary sense,  as,  for  instance,  "  usage 
determines  the  senses  of  words," 
usage  is  of  many,  while  custom  may 
be  of  one.  Usage  implies  longer 
establishment  than  custom ;  hence  we 
may  speak  of  a  new  custom,  but  not 
a  new  usage.  In  the  case  of  wishing 
to  express  a  common  mode  lately 
adopted,  we  ought  to  sa^  a  new  use^ 
a  new  use  of  the  word  in  that  sense, 
or  a  new  employment.  TechnicaUy, 
custom  differs  from  prescription  in 
being  local,  while  prescription  is  per- 
8onaL 

**  Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by 
use,  long  usage  is  a  law  sufHcient." — Hooker, 

'*  The  speeches  on  both  sides  indicated  that 
profound  reverence  for  law  and  prescription 
which  has  long  been  characteristic  of  English- 
men."— MaoonUay, 


D. 

Daily.    Dixtbnal. 

These  adjectives,  which  are  both 
formed  from  the  Latin  die«,  a  day 
(diwrnu8j  belonging  to  a  day),  are  the 
same  in  meaning,  and  only  differ  as  a 
colloquial  term  differs  from  a  more 
scientific  one.  So  we  speak  of  Daily 
occurrences  or  daily  newspapers,  and 
of  the  DiUBNAL  motion  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis. 

''Give  us  this  day  our  daUy  bread." — 
Lordt  Prayer. 

'*HaIf   yet   remains  unsung    but    narrow 
bound, 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere." 

MUUm, 

Dainty.    Delicacy. 

As  applied  to  matters  of  the  palate. 
Dainty  (Old  Fr.  dam,  connected 
with  the  Lat.  dimwsj  worthy)  may 
be  considei'ed  to  be  a  species  of  De- 
licacy (Fr.  delicai,  Lat.  delicice,  deli- 
cate). For  delicacy  applies  to  any- 
thing which  is  excjuisite,  whether 
naturally  so,  as  a  fruit,  or  artificially, 
as  a  choice  dish.  A  dainty  is  that 
which  is  uncommon  and  choice  at  the 
same  time.  Delicacy  points  to  the 
niceness  of  the  quality,  dainty  to  the 
rarity  of  the  supply. 

**  The  delicacies, 
1  mean,  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits, 

and  flowers, 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds." 

Milton, 

"  A  table  furnished  plenteously  with  bread 
And  daintieSf  remnants  of  the  last  regale." 

Cotoper, 

Damage.    See  Hxtbt. 
Damp.    Moist.    Humid. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  smallest  degree  of  in- 
fusion or  suffusion  of  liquid.  An^^- 
thing  which  is  not  dry  must  be  m 
some  degree  damp,  moist,  or  humid. 
But  we  use  the  term  Damp  of  that 
which  has  contracted  a  atate  of  wet 
foreign  to  itself,  as  a  damp  house, 
damp  clothes.  When  we  say  of  a 
thing  that  it  is  damp,  we  almost  always 
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implj  that  it  might  better  have  been 
otherwise,  unless  we  have  damped  it 
expressly  (Grerm.  dampf,  fog,  steam, 
Tapour).  Moist  (Old  Fr.  moiste) 
means  normally  and  naturally  damp, 
and  therefore  has  not  the  unf ayour- 
able  sense  attached  to  damp.  If  we 
said  the  ground  was  moist,  wo  should 

Srobably  mean  in  a  favourable  con- 
ition  for  vegetation;  if  we  said  it 
was  damp,  we  should  probably  mean 
that  we  ought  to  be  careful  about 
walking  upon  it.  Humid  (Lat.  hvr- 
midtui)  means  both  damp  and  moist, 
and  is  of  more  scientific  application, 
as  "  the  atmosphere  of  islands  is 
more  or  less  humid.'*  The  peculiar 
chaiucter  of  the  adjective  damjp  is 
developed  in  the  verb  to  damp,  which 
means  to  stifle  or  repress.    As : 

'*  Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  industries, 
improvements,  and  new  inventions.'' — Bacon, 

''  Set  such  plants  as  require  much  moisture 
on  sandj  dry  grounds." — Ibid, 

**  Evening  cloud  or  humid  bow.**      Milton, 

Dandyish.    See  Foppish. 

Danger.  Peril.  Hazard. 
Bisk.    Jeopardy.    Venture. 

Danger  (Fr.  danger)  is  the  liability 
or  exposure  to  evil  of  any  kind. 
Danger  is  general  and  contingent, 
and  may  be  remote.  It  is  the  generic 
term. 

**  Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  them- 
selves, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous." 

Shakespeare, 

Peril  (Lat.  periclum)  is  always 
immediate  and  personaL  A  man  is 
in  danger  of  his  property  and  in 
peril  of  his  life. 

**  O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light, 
.   Conduct  the  weary  wand'rer  in  her  flight, 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore 
Where  perils  pain,  and  death  prevail   no 
more.  Pakoner, 

Hazard  (Fr.  hazard)  is  the  con- 
dition of  any  good  possessed  and  ex- 
posed to  danger  of  destruction  or 
loaa.  It  is  the  risk  of  entire  depriva- 
tion of  the  thing  hazarded,  and  ap- 
ples only  to  things,  not  persons. 
Hence  people  hazard  their  lives,  their 


Sroperty,  their  reputation ;  but  they 
o  not  hazard,  but  endanger  or  im- 
peril themselves.  Hence  passionate 
and  unreasonable  men  call  it  courage 
to  hazard  their  lives  in  their  own 
private  quarrels,  where  contempt  of 
danger  is,  on  tJie  contrary,  neither 
reasonable  nor  just;  because^ neither 
is  the  danger  at  all  needful  to  be  run 
into,  nor  is  the  benefit  proposed  to  be 
obtained  by  it  in  any  manner  equal 
to  the  evil  hazarded.  The  essence  of 
hazard  is  its  fortuitous  character,  so 
that  sometimes  this  predominates  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  we 
speak  of  the  "  hazard  of  the  die,"  as 
implying  the  chance  of  g^ia  as  well 
as  loss.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
either  peril  or  danger.  Bisk  (Fr. 
risque)  is  hazard  of  loss  only.  We 
run  the  risk  of  losing,  but  we  never 
speak  of  the  risk,  but  of  the  chance 
of  winning. 

**  How  often,  whether  wrong  or  right, 
Must  he  in  jest  or  earnest  fight, 
£isking  for  those  both  life  and  limb. 
Who  would  not  risk  one  groat  for  him." 

ChurchOL 

Jeopardy  (Fr.  jeu  parti,  dravni 
game)  may  exclude  all  voluntary 
agency,  which  is  implied  in  hazard 
and  risk,  and,  unlike  peril,  is  ap- 
plicable to  things  of  value  as  wdl 
as  to  persons.  A  man's  property, 
or  life,  or  himself,  may  be  in  jeo- 
pardy. 

"  But  by  the  way  there  is  a  great  quicksand 
And  a  whirlpool  o{  hidden  jeopardice ; 
Therefore,  Sir  Palmer,  keep  an  even  hand, 
For  twixt  them  both  the  narrow  way  doth 
lie."  Spenser, 

Venture  (for  adventure)  is  purely 
voluntary t  and  denotes  a  meetmg  of 
hazard,  peril,  jeopardy,  or  risk,  vnth 
the  hope  that  chance  may  be  in  one's 
favour. 

'*  Wise  venturing  is  the  most  commendable 
part  of  human  providence." — Halifax, 

Darb.    See  Challenge. 

Daring.    See  Bold. 

Dark.  Obscure.  Dm.  Gloohy. 
Opaque. 

Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive 
is  Dark  (A.  S.  dearc,  deorc),  which 
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'If  Mr       A  III'.       'ir.M'.iiA'ifoN  1^'HH  formal  than  era.    The  capture  of 

-,^,,  ,  '  CoHHtantinopleis  anepoch  in  the  his- 

•ir  11,......,  II,.,  n.oiii  «.,i,rriil  in  TiMB  tory  of  Mahometaniam;  but  the  Flight 
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omet  is  its  era.  It  is  obyions 
L  epoch  might  be  constituted 
Age  (Fr.  a^«)  and  Gene- 
r  (Lat.  geiMroiiOy  a  birth  or 
ion)  have  nearly  the  same 
g;  but  age  is  taJcen  broadly 
hi  periods  as  coincide  with  the 
'es  of  human  beings,  and  so  is 
id  to  mean  a  century,  while 
ion  rather  refers  to  the  aye- 
iration  of  individual  life,  and 
itly  means  thirty  years. 

vers  ages  and  nations  divers  epocki 
rere  used." — Usher, 

ent  learning  may  be  distinguished 
e  periods.  Its  commencement,  or  the 
x)ets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age  of 
ters ;  and  its  decline,  or  the  age  of 
—Ooldsmith. 

behold  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
11  call  me  blessed.'' — Bible, 

3.    Smeab. 

B  (Irish  doibf  plaster)  denotes 

cess  of  applying  moist  matter, 

an   unfavourable    sense,  un- 

colouring    matter  to  several 

of  the  surface  in  succession, 

(A.  S.  smeru,  fat,  grease)  is  to 

iontintLously  and  over  a  con- 

le    space    with    unctuous    or 

ike  matter.      A  badly-painted 

.pe  or  portrait  is  said  to  be 

;  a  badly-painted  door  might 

to  be  smeared. 

:her  daubed  it  with  untempered 
—Bt^le. 

that  honest  license  now  you  take, 

rogues  omnipotent  you  rake, 

is  your    doom:    impaled   upon    a 

fd  o*er  with  wax,  and  set  on  blaze,  to 

t 

breets,  and  make  a  dreadful  fife  by 

it."  Drydens  Juvenal, 

in.    See  Dismay. 

D.    Lifeless.    Inanimate. 

ig  these  words  in  reference 
bo  their  physical  application, 
laracteristic  differences  are  as 
:  Dead  (A.  S.  dead)  denotes 
ence  of  life  from  bodies,  both 
and  incapable  ofit,Sisa,  dead 
3ad  matter. 

him  with  candle,  bring  him  dead  or 
"Shakespeare. 


Lifeless  (or  wanting  life)  from 
bodies  capable  of  it,  as  a  ''lifeless 
corpse." 

"  Nor  can  his  lifeless  nostril  please 
With  the  once  ravishing  smelL" 

Cowley, 

Inanimate  (Lat.  in,  not,  and  anima, 
life)  from  bodies  incapable  of  it ;  as, 
"  Trees  and  rocks,  and  other  portions 
of  the  inanimate  creation." 

**  We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a 
society  even  with  the  inanimate  world." — 
Burke, 

Deadly.  Mobtal.  Fatal. 

Usinff  these  terms,  not  in  any  meta- 
phoric^  but  in  their  literal  and  phy- 
sical meanings,  the  distinctions  are  as 
follow:  Deadly  means  capable  of 
producing  death. 

"  Gods  I  I  behold  a  prodigy.    My  spear 
Lies  at  my  foot ;  and  he  at  whom  I  cast 
The    weapon  with   such  deadly  force  is 
gone."  Cowper*8  Iliad, 

Mortal  (Lat.  mortalis,  mors,  death) 
is  liable  to  produce  or  suffer  death. 
Hence  it  is  used  as  a  strong  epithet 
of  feelings.  A  mortal  hatred  is 
literally  one  which  would  kill  its 
object. 

**  Louis  XIII.  mortally  hated  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  ;  but  his  support  of  that  minister 
against  his  rivals  was  the  source  of  all  the 
glory  of  his  reign,  and  solid  foundation  of  his 
throne  itself." — Burke, 

Fatal  (Lat.  fatalis,  fatum,  fate) 
actually  productive  of  death.  A  poi- 
soned arrow  is  a  deadly  weapon,  even 
while  it  remains  in  its  quiver.  Men 
are  mortal,  or  receive  mortal  wounds, 
as  beine  or  having  what  tends  to 
death.  A  blow  is  f a^  on  which  death 
follows  inevitably. 

'*  Where's  the  large  comet  now  whose  raging 
flame 
So  fated  to  our  monarchy  became. 
Which  o'er  our  heads  in  such  proud  horror 

stood. 
Insatiate  with  our  ruin  and  our  blood  ?" 

Cowley, 

Dealing.  SeeTsTEBOovREO^and 
Trade. 

Deabth.    See  Soabgity. 
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Death.  Depabtube.  Degeasb. 
Demise. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying  or 
the  state  of  the  dead.  Depasttjbe 
(Fr.  depart,  the  quitting  life).  De- 
cease (Lat.  dec^iere,  to  depart)  is 
etymologicallj  the  same.  Demise 
(Lat.  demittere,  demissus)  is  the  laying 
down  or  resigning  of  life  and  pos- 
sessions. Death  is  the  simplest  and 
broadest,  being  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  both  in  aninials  and 
plants,  to  which  the  others  are  in- 
applicable. It  may  be  calm  or  vio- 
lent, natural,  or  self-inflicted.  De- 
parture is  a  term  under  which  lies  the 
idea  of  social  life,  and,  in  spirits  of 
the  highest  faith,  the  hopes  of  re- 
tmion,  as  well  as  a  point  of  arrival,  or 
future  state  beyond  the  grave.  The 
suicide  and  the  aged,  or  the  sick 
calmly  awaiting  their  end,  depart; 
not  those  who  die  on  the  scaffold  or 
in  battle.  Decease  is  the  term  we 
use  when  we  think  of  the  death  of 
another  as  an  epoch  of  his  existence, 
or  our  own,  and  in  connection  with 
personal    events    preceding,    accom- 

Sanying,  ojr  following  it ;  yet  a  violent 
eath  is  not  called  a  decease.  De- 
mise is  employed  of  the  death  of 
illustrious  persons,  as  peculiarly  of 
royalty,  in  reference  to  tne  bequeath- 
ing of  titles  or  estates  to  successors 
and  heirs. 

**  Hapj)y  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives, 
More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives, 
On  such  a  theatre  as  this  to  die, 
For  such  a  cause,  and  such  a  witness  by." 

Waller, 

"Although  when  the  Divine  Providence 
does  itself  offer  us  a  just  occasion  of  leaving 
this  world  (as  when  a  man  chooses  to  suffer 
death  rather  than  commit  wickedness),  a 
wise  man  will  then  indeed  depart  joyfully,  as 
out  of  a  place  of  sorrow  and  darkness  into 
light ;  yet  he  will  not  be  in  such  haste  as  to 
break  his  prison  contrary  to  law,  but  will  go 
when  God  calls  him,  as  a  prisoner  when  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrate  or  lawful  power." 
-^Clarke, 

'*  The  Romans  had  the  custom  to  deify  and 
adore  their  emperors,  most  of  them  after  their 
decease,  and  some  of  them  during  their  lives, 
even  though  they  were  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind."— Jortin, 

"  So  tender  is  the  law  of'  supposing  even  a 
poMibility  of  his  (the  king's)  death,  that  his 


natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his 
demise,  demissio  regis  vel  ooronc,  an  expres- 
sion which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of 
property." — Blackstone, 

Debab.  Depriye.  Hinder. 
Prohibit.  Disqualify.  Exclude. 
Preclude.    Forbid. 

Debar  (bar  or  barrier)  is  to  shut 
out.  It  applies  only  to  persons  in 
reference  to  things  rightful,  desirable, 
or  desired,  as  to  be  debarred  from 
privileges,  possessions,  rights,  or  an 
attempt  to  procure  them.  To  debar 
indicates  merely  an  act  of  preventive 
power  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  may  be  exercised  upon  us  by 
ourselves,  by  others,  or  by  circum- 
stances. 

"Hereby  the  apostle  not  only  debarred 
women  from  prophesying,  but  from  any  public 
function  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.** — 
J5tri/pe, 

Depriye  (Lat.  deprivare)  denotes 
the  coercive  taking  away  of  what  one 
possesses  either  in  fact  or  in  prospect, 
while  debar  relates  to  what  one  does 
not  as  a  fact  possess  or  attain  to. 

"  Thus  a  punishment  of  this  kind  was  in- 
flicted on  the  rebellious  Israelites.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  extraordinary  Providence, 
and  were  yet  held  subject  to  the  Theocracy." 
—  Warburton, 

To  Hinder  (literally,  to  keep 
behind)  is  to  debar  either  temporarily 
or  entirely  from  some  act  or  occupa- 
tion to  which  one  was  seeking  to 
devote  oneself. 

'*  Sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us."—- SooA  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Prohibit  (Lat.  prohibere)  and 
Forbid  (for  havine  the  force  of  nega- 
tion, and  bid,  to  tell)  have  the  force  of 
interdiction  by  authority,  or  debar- 
ring by  the  use  of  words  of  com- 
mand. Forbid  is  less  formal  than 
prohibit,  is  used  in  the  commoner 
matters  of  life,  and  is  more  direct. 
A  father  forbids  his  child  to  go  out 
of  the  house.  We  are  prohibited 
from  promiscuous  revenge  not  only 
bjr  the  Divine  law,  but  by  many  con- 
siderations besides.  Prohibit  and 
forbid   almost  universally  relate  to 
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some  kind  of  action  which  is  kept  in 
check. 

*'  To  this  day  ia  France  the  exportation  of 
com  is  almost  always  prohibited ;  in  order,  as 
they  say,  to  prevent  famines ;  though  it  is 
erident  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
frequent  famines  which  so  much  distress  that 
fertile  country." — Hume, 

**  Heayen  is  high. 
High  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 
Each  thing  on  earth;  and  other  care  per- 
haps 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  forbidder,"  '  MUUm. 

Dis<)UAiiiFY  (Lat.  die  and  qualia, 
each,  and /ocere,  to  make)  is  to  debar 
by  attaclung  personal  and  inherent 
prohibition  from  some  privilege, 
office,  or  dignity. 

"  Men  are  not  diaqucdified  by  their  engage- 
ments in  trade  from  being  received  in  high 
•ociety." — SoutAey. 

Exclude  (Lat.  exeludere)  is  form- 
ally to  shut  out,  and  may  be  an  act 
of  law  and  regulation  by  arbitrary 
power  or  inherent  conmtions.  ft 
relates  to  the  participation  of  thin^ 
desired  or  desirable,  and  is  the  generic 
term  under  which  disquaHncation 
is  contained  as  a  species  of  exclu- 
sion. 

^  None  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude.** 

MUUm, 

Pbbcltjdb  (Lat.  ^aseludere)  is  to 
exclude  by  indirect  means.  It  is  to 
shut  out  by  anticipation,  or  to  pre- 
vent by  necessary  consequence.  It 
is  applicable  not  only  to  persons,  but 
to  such  things  also  as  are  merely 
conceivable  or  possible. 

**  The  valves  preclude  the  blood  from  enter- 
ing the  veins." — Darwin, 

Interdict  {ynier  and  dicere,  to 
speak)  is  opposed  to  positive,  being 
negative,  command,  and  is  commonly 
employed  of  formal  or  public  kinds  of 
pronibition.  Interdict  closely  re- 
sembles prohibit,  but  points  to  the 
stopping  or  debarring  of  what  was 
already  in  course  of  being  done  or 
enjoyed.  I  prohibit  where  I  see, 
permips,  no  more  than  a  probable 
cause  for  the  prohibition;  interdict 
what  if  I  were  silent  would  certainlj 
he  done  or   aasomedi   or    what  is 


actually   in   performance   or  enjoy- 
ment. 


t» 


''The  interdicted ire^ 


Debase.    See  Abase. 
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Debate.  Aegxtb.  Dispute. 
Deliberate.    Discuss.    Contend. 

Debate  (Fr.  debaUre)  is  formally 
to  sift  by  argument  for  and  against. 
It  supposes  a  number  of  opimons  in 
every  way  related  to  the  question  in 
hand,  including  every  shade,  from  the 
strongest  affirmation  to  absolute 
denial,  being  brought  into  comparison 
and  collision.  The  legitimate  object 
of  debate  is  to  bring  together  the 
expression  of  vanous  opmions  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting,  rejecting, 
or  modifying  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  mhject  of  debate  may  be  purely 
theoretical,  as  the  abstract  trutn  of  a 
proposition,  or  purely  practical,  as 
how  best  to  compass  an  object,  or 
both.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no 
personal  antagonism  in  debate,  truth 
and  right  being  things  of  common 
interest ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
debate  should  not  be  among  friends, 
and  carried  on  in  harmony  and  una- 
nimity of  purpose.  And  the  process 
of  debate  is,  according  to  its  etymo- 
logy, to  strive  to  conquer  or  refute 
(literally  beat  down)  the'  wrong  and 
false,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the 
truth  and  right. 

'*  As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  an  adverse 
line,  1  hope  I  may  he  excused  in  another 
observation." — Burke. 

To  Argue  (Lat.  argttere)  is  to  say 
all  that  can  be  said  for  or  against 
a  proposition  or  a  case.  It  may  be 
the  process  of  one  or  of  more  persons, 

"When  we  peruse  those  authors  who 
defend  our  own  settled  sentiments,  we  should 
not  take  all  their  arguings  for  just  and  solid." 
—  Watts. 

To  Dispute  (Lat.  dUputare)  is 
always  antagonistic.  It  is  to  arg^e 
against  something  as  held  or  main- 
tained by  another,  and  extends,  not 
only  to  his  statements,  but  to  any- 
thing claimed  or  upheld  by  him  in 
any  way,  as  his  claims,  rights,  or 
pretensions.      Contend   (Lat.   con* 
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iendere)  is  the  opposite  to  dispute; 
for,  as  dispute  is  to  attack  and  en- 
deavour to  shake  what  is  held  or  ad- 
vanced by  another,  so  contend  is  to 
argue  urgently  in  favour  and  support 
of  something  held  by  oneself. 

'*  It  is  reiy  strange  that  those  who  contend 
so  much  for  the  Scriptnres  being  a  perfect 
rule  of  all  things  pertaining  to  worship  and 
discipline,  should  be  able  to  produce  nothing 
in  so  necessary  a  point." — StiUingfleet. 

Delibebate  (Lat.  libra,  a  balance) 
has  reference  never  to  questions  of 
abstract  truth,  but  always  to  a  course 
of  action  to  be  adopted  or  pursued. 

''  If  there  be  a  real  snprise,  that  is,  that 
the  person  is  not  aware,  or  hath  not  time  to 
consider  what  he  is  to  do,  he  that  hath  a 
mind  well  resolved  may  be  betrayed  into 
what  he  would  never  have  done,  if  he  had 
time  to  deliberate  about  it." — Stillingfieet. 

To  Discuss  (Lat.  discutere,  to 
shake  about)  very  closely  resembles 
to  debate,  but  differs  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing points: — 1,  discuss  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  matters  of 
opinion,  while  debate  belongs  rather 
to  action  or  proceedings ;  but,  2,  dis- 
cuss is  used  of  cases  in  which  the 
process  of  consideration  is  arj^- 
mentative,  but  the  object  or  subject 
is  not  a  matter  of  argument  at  all, 
but    only  amounts  to  a  varied  ex- 

Sression  of  feeling  or  opinion.  To 
iscuss  a  point  of  theology,  for 
instance,  docs  not  of  necessity  imply 
either  contending  or  disputing,  it 
may  be  no  more  than  a  collation  of 
what  is  said  and  argued  upon  that 
point,  without  giving  in  an  adhesion 
to  any  conclusion  or  view  whatever. 

"Pride  and  humility  are  two  opposite 
habits  or  dispositions  of  the  mind  ;  and  there- 
fore the  discussion  and  examination  of  the 
latter  will  of  itself  give  us  a  discovery  of  the 
former. " — Hale, 

Debility.    See  Enervate. 
Decay.  Declinb.  Die.  Perish. 

To  Decay  (Lat.  decidere,  to  fall 
down)  is  to  depart  from  a  state  of 
soundness,  and  denotes  a  tendency  to 
the  state  of  disorganization  and  dis- 
solution ;  as  the  decay  of  the  body  in 
old  age,  the  decay  of  the  mind  by  the 
same  cause,  the  decay  of  states  and 
constitutions  political. 


<'  Throughout  the  whole  vegetable,  sensi- 
ble, and  rational  world,  whatever  makes 
progress  towards  maturity,  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  that  point  begins  to  verge  towards 
decay" — Blair. 

Decline  (Lat.  deelinare)  is  down- 
ward tendency  or  movement,  without 
any  such  disruption  or  disorganiza- 
tion, as  **  the  declining  years  of  life,*' 
"  the  declining  sun." 

''The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had 
always  consisted  in  arms  rather  than  fortifi- 
cations, was  insensibly  undermined,  and  the 
fairest  provinces  were  left  exposed  to  the 
rapaciousness  or  ambition  of  the  barbarians, 
who  soon  discovered  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.*' — Gibbon, 

Decline  is  often  preparatoir  to  decay. 
The  prop  declines  when  it  oends,  and 
decays  when  it  rots.  The  progressive 
debility  of  the  Roman  empire  was  its 
decline.  The  actual  dissolution  of 
the  fabric  commenced  with  its  decay. 

Die  (Iceland,  deya,  deyja)  is  simply 
to  ceajse  to  live. 

'*  Wise  men  die^  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and 
foolish."— 5iW«?. 

Perish  (LolL  perire)  is  used  when 
something  connected  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  is  meant  to  be  empha- 
tically dwelt  upon,  as  its  completeness, 
or  the  unhappy  or  violent  circum- 
stances of  it.  So  men  often  die  hap- 
pily, but  thej  never  perish  happily. 
We  say  "  perish  miserably,"  "  perish 
utterly/'  and  the  like. 

"  Yet  one  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  least  all  I  cannot  die. 
Least  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of 

man, 
Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  periah 
With  this  corporeal  clod." 

MUUm.    , 

Decease.    See  Death. 

Deceit.    See  Deception. 

Decetvb.  Delxtde.  Mislead. 
Beguile. 

Deceive  (Lat.  deeipere)  is  gene- 
rally to  lead  into  error  by  causing  to 
believe  what  is  false,  or  disbeheve 
what  is  true.  The  plausible,  the  spe- 
cious, the  apparent  right,  true,  or 
desirable,  is  that  which  exercises  over 
us  the  power  of  deception,  which 
being  one  thing,  looks,  or  ia  made  to 
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like  another  bj  misrepresenta- 
Q  objects  or  in  words. 

t  what  account  shall  a  man  giye  of 
'  for  living  perpetually  in  disguise; 
yexvimg  all  about  him,  and  using  the 
which  God  gave  him  for  better  pur- 
:o  impose  on  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
A  r— Sherlock, 

Delude  (Lat.  deltidere)  is  to  de- 
in  the  particular  matters  of  the 
ble  or  good.  Delusion  corn- 
disappointment  with  deceit.  I 
e  my  neighbour  if  I  simply  tell 
.  falsehood,  which  he  beheves. 
ide  him  by  any  kincT  of  mis- 
entation  in  matters  connected 
lis  feelings,  hopes,  or  interests, 
;  holding  out  to  him  a  hope  of 
lining  what  I  know  to  be  im- 
le  for  him  ever  to  attain. 

'*  This  pure  metal 
nocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistress 
laster  that  possesses  it,  that  rather 
hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  it- 
f 

»  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor." 

Massinger, 

[iSLEAD  him  when  I  draw  him 
>m  the  line  of  right  judgment 
ion.  To  delude,  when  used  of 
18,  implies  an  intention  to  de- 
but mislead  may  be  uninten' 
as  when  I  give  my  neighbour 
I  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
nformation,  but  which  I  have 
liscoverod  to  be  erroneous.  We 
reived  in  our  judgment,  deluded 
desires,  misled  in  our  actions. 
:le  (be  and  guile,  the  same  as 
B  to  place  another  in  a  false 
•n,  to  induce  him  to  believe 
ling  to  be  true,  and  to  leave 
the  consequences  of  his  error, 
Jly  by  seductive  arts.  It  is  in- 
lally  and  maliciously  to  mis- 
another  to  his  privation  or 
ent. 

[  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  beguiled 
I  did  e&t."— Bible, 

jEiVEB.    See  Impostor. 
:ent.    See  BEcoMma. 
JENOY.     See  Decobum. 
jEPTiON.   Deceit.   Illusion. 

HON. 

KFTION  (Lat.  decijpere,  to  de- 


ceive) is  used  of  individual  instances 
or  acts  of  one  who  deceives ;  Deceit, 
rather  of  the  acts  as  appertaining  to 
habit  or  quality  of  mina ;  as  "  a  course 
of  deceit,"  "an  act  of  deception." 
Hence  deception  is  more  external, 
and  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  guilt  of  deceit  has  no  part,  as  an 
optical  deception.  Illusion  and 
Delusion  {iUvdere  and  deludere)  ex- 
press, the  former,  something  which  is 
presented  before  our  ihentaf  or  bodily 
view,  but  which  has  no  substantial  and 
independent  existence,  while  the  latter 
impbes  a  false  view  of  something 
which  really  exists,  but  not  under  the 
conditions  which  we  attribute  to  it. 
The  same  distinction  prevails  in  re- 

ri  to  matters  purely  intellectual, 
history,  for  example,  to  believe 
that  any  great  personage,  as  Thomas 
h  Becket  or  Henry  YIII.,  acted  uni- 
formly from  pure  and  disinterested 
motives,  would  be  a  delusion.  To 
believe  in  the  historical  existence  of 
Don  Quixote  would  be  an  illusion. 

*'  A  fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  ia 
the  object  of  strong  delusions  ;  while  the  term 
Ulusion  is  applied  solely  to  the  visions  of  an 
uncontrolled  imagination,  the  chimerical 
ideas  of  one  blinded  by  hope,  passion,  or 
credulity,  or,  lastly,  to  spectral  find  other 
optical  deceptions,  to  which  the  word  delusion 
is  never  applied." —  Whately, 

Decide.  Detebmine.  Besolye. 

To  Decide  (Lat.  decidere)  expresses 
an  intellectual  result,  Detebmine 
(Lat.  detenninare)  and  Resolve 
(Lat.  resolvere)  moral  results.  I 
decide  according  to  my  judgment.  I 
determine  according  to  my  purpose. 
I  resolve  as  combining  the  two,  and 
implying  a  sort  of  pledge  given  to 
myself  to  carry  out  with  determina- 
tion what  I  have  decided  upon.  Re- 
solution betokens  a  choice  made 
between  action  and  inaction,  and  is 
opposed  to  doubt,  reluctance,  or  in- 
action. Determination  betokens  a 
choice  made  between  motives,  and  is 
opposed  to  vacillation,  uncertainty. 
Decision  is  a  final  and  irrevocable  act 
of  the  will  or  judgment,  and  is  op- 
posed to  indecision  or  hesitation. 

**  And  it  is  indeed  but  fit  there  should  be 
some  dernier  ressort^  the  absolute  decider  of  all 
controversies." — Spectator. 
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^  Bj  dettriMmmg  the  wilL  if  tlie  ^tamt  be 
osed  with  anr  meaning,  mnst  be  iatCBded 
caofting  that  the  act  of  the  will  ordioice  ahoald 
be  thos  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  will  b  said 
to  be  determined  when  in  oonseqaence  of  some 
action  or  in6uenoe  its  choice  is  directed  to,  or 
fixed  upon  a  particular  object." — IkUavdSy 
Freedom  of  the  WOL 

"  I  am  revolted  what  to  do,  that  when  I  am 
pnt  out  of  the  stewardship  thej  maj  rcoeiTa 
me  into  their  houses.** — BAle. 

Decision.    See  Besolutioh. 

Decihite.    See  Coxchtbivb. 

Decladc    Ikyeioh. 

Of  these.  Declaim  (Lat.  dedamare) 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  antago- 
nism of  speech.  \le  maj  declami 
tipon  as  well  as  against.  It  is  in  the 
latter  nse  in  which  the  tenn  is  syno- 
nymous with  Ikyeioh  (Lat.  tn  and 
vehere,  to  carry).  To  declaim  is  to 
sp^k.  Declamation  is  speech  in 
which  the  rhetorical  is  more  consi- 
dered than  the  logical.  It  sacrifices 
accuracy,  refinement,  and  consecu- 
tiveness  to  effect.  To  inveieh  is  spe- 
cific declamation  against  character, 
conduct,  manners,  customs,  and 
morals.  Invective  may  he  written, 
declamation  is  always  spoken.  In 
declamation  against  a  thing  or  per- 
son, the  uppermost  idea  is  fluency  in 
adverse  expression  of  opinion;  in 
invective,  the  personal  dislike  and 
opposition  of  the  speaker.  Hence 
we  are  more  commonly  said  to  de- 
claim against  wrongs  and  injuries,  and 
to  inveigh  against  vices  and  abuses. 
Eloquent  declamation,  bitter  invec- 
tives. 

"  Grenville  seized  the  opportunity  to 
declaim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act." — 
JBancroft. 

**A\\  men  mt^A^cf  against  him,  all  men 
except  court  vassals  opp<»sed  him.** — Miiton. 

Declake.  See  Announce,  Pbo- 
FES8,  and  Pbonounce. 

Decline.  See  Decay  and 
Eefuse. 

Decorate.    See  Adorn. 

Decorum.    Decency^ 

These,  though  both  derived  from 
the  same  word  {decere,  to  become)  are 


employed,  the  former  in  reference  to 
■ocial  bebaTionr,  the  latter  to  moral 
conduct.  Indecorous  behaviour 
offends  against  order,  good  manners, 
and  good  taste.  Indecent  behaviour 
indicates  a  corrupt  state  of  morals. 

<*  Negligent  of  the  duties  and  decontmt  of 
bit  sU^onJ'-^ffaUamL 

''Those  thousand  deoeneiet  that  dailj  flow 
From  all  onr  words  and  actions." 

Decoy.    See  Ekticb. 

Decrease.    See  Abatr. 

Decree.  Edict.  Psoclaiu* 
HON.  Law.  Statute.  Beou- 
LATiOK.    Bulb. 

Decree  (Fr.  decni,  Lat.  deeemere, 
deerehu,  to  decide)  may  come  from 
one  or  more,  from  a  sovereign,  or  a 
court  of  justice.  It  is  commonlj  an 
authoritative  order  addressed  to  sub- 
ordinates, being  in  its  nature  specific 
and  occasional,  not  permanent  or  of 
continuous  operation.  An  Edict 
(Lat.  edieere,  edidus)  is  not  applicable 
to  numbers.  It  is  the  public  expres- 
sion of  a  will  of  an  individual  in  poli- 
tical power.  In  decree  the  leading 
idea  is  absolute  obligation;  in  edi(^ 
absolute  authority.  Hence  decree 
is  used  largely  of  any  binding 
power,  as  the  decrees  of  fate. 

"Therefore  I  make  a  decree  that  every 
people,  nation,  and  language  which  speak  any- 
thing amiss  against  the  God  of  Shadrach, 
M eshach,  and  Abednego  shall  be  cot  in  pieces, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill, 
because  there  is  no  other  God  that  can  dellTer 
after  this  sort.** — Bi>k, 

^*  The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was 
supplied  by  the  occasional  edicts  of  those 
magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  State.** — (7 166011. 

Peoclamation  (Lat.  proclamatio, 
a  proclaiming)  is  a  published  order 
emanating  from  the  sovereign  or 
supreme  magistrate,  and  bei^  re- 
ference to  specific  occasions,  as  deter- 
mined upon  in  council,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  These  proclamations  have  then  a  binding 
force  when  (as  Sir  Edward  Ck>ke  observes) 
they  are  grounded  upon  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  reidm/* — BlacAstone, 
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w  (Fr.  hi,  Lat.  lex),  in  its  widest 
,  is  the  authoritatiye  expression 
ill  on  the  part  of  any  rightful 
ning  power,  and,  in  its  pcmtical 
,  permanently  controls  every 
tment  of  the  State. 

at  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing 
id,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force 
wer,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form 
iasure  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a 
-Hooker, 

ltttte  (Lat.  staiuere  sttUuium,  to 
nt)  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
3f  a  legislative  body  composed 
presentatives  of  the  people,  and 
a  with  ourselves  distinguished 
civil  law,  canon  law,  and  com- 
aw. 

le    oldest    of  these  now   extant  and 
i  in  our  statute  books  is  the    famous 
Charta,  as  confirmed  in  Parliament 
7  11L"—Blackst(me, 

OULATION  (regula,  rego,  a  rule) 
B^veming  direction  of  a  State, 
tment,  institution,  or  an  associa- 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  may 
ily  of    a  temporary  character. 

for  instance,  are  the  arrange- 
s  for  preserving  order  on  ereat 
ions  of  public  interest,  ana  the 
by  which  voluntary  societies  are 
ged.  We  often  find  "rules 
emulations  "  combined.    In  such 

the  difference  is  slight.  Rule, 
ver,  points  rather  to  authorita- 
mactmcnts  as  such;  regulation 
5  place  of  such  rules  in  the  work- 
i  the  system  or  institution.  In 
.ool  a  refractory  boy  might  be 
nandcd  for  breaking  the  rules. 
>uld  be  a  regulation  that  the 
i  should  open  and  close  every 
tt  certain  hours.  One  submits 
rule;  one  conforms  to  a  regula- 


t» 


Tis  against  the  rule  of  nature. 

Shakespeare, 

never  was  the  work  of  philosophy  to 
)le  multitudes,  but  to  regulate  only  and 
.  them  when  they  were  assembled."— 

f 
. 

5CBY.       Depreciate.       Dis- 

3  idea  of  lowering  by  words  the 
nt  value  is  common  to  all  these 
u     DsGSY  (Ft,  decrier)  relates 


primarily  to  the  inherent  value  of  the 
thing  itself.  Depreciate  (Lat.  de, 
down,  and  pretium,  price)  to  the  esti- 
mate of  it  as  formed  or  expressed 
by  oneself,  Disparaqe  (Low  Latin 
paragvwm,  equality  of  condition  or 
birth)  to  the  estimate  of  it  as  formed 
by  others. 

^  What  an  insufferable  impudence  then  are 
they  guilty  of  who  nowadays  decry  all  reading, 
study,  and  learning,  and  rely  only  on  enthu- 
siasm and  immediate  inspiration  I" — Bishop 
Bull, 

^Others  are  so  unhappily  attentive  to 
party  considerations  or  personal  prejudices, 
that  if  a  design  ever  so  valuable  comes  from 
a  wrong  quarter,  instead  of  being  ambitious 
to  share  the  merit  and  the  honour  of  it,  they 
set  themselves  immediately  to  depreciate  it 
and  suggest  mischievous  intentions  in  it." — 
Seeker, 

*'  Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to 
religion,  or  has  brought  more  disparagement 
upon  truth,  than  boisterous  and  unseasonable 
zeal." — Barrow, 

I  decry  a  thing  or  person  when  I  wish 
to  bring  it  down  in  the  actual  or  pos- 
sible regard  of  others.  This  may  bo 
from  the  purest  motives,  as  to  decry 
the  architecture  of  a  public  building, 
as  believing  it  to  be  radically  de- 
fective, inconsistent  with  its  pur- 
pose, or  in  itself  bad.  I  depreciate  it 
when  I  have  some  personal  motive 
connected  with  myself  (as  lowering 
its  abstract  estimation).  I  disparage 
it  to  or  before  others,  in  order  that 
certain  persons  whom  I  desire  to 
think  less  highly  of  it  may  be  led 
to  do  so.  To  decry  expresses  a  more 
sustained  process  than  the  others, 
and  a  fuller  entering  on  the  demerits 
of  the  object. 

Dedicate.    See  Consecrate. 

Deduce.  See  Derive  and  In- 
fer. 

Deduction.    See  Inference. 

Deduction.  Subtraction.  A- 
batement. 

These  terms  all  express  diminution 
of  some  quantity,  and  differ  as  fol- 
lows :  Subtraction  (Lat.  subtrahere, 
to  draw  away  from  under)  applies  to 
number  and  quantity,  and  is  general 
and  abstract.    It  simply  denotes  the 
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removal  of  a  part  from  the  whole. 
Deduction  (Lat.  deducere)  is  such 
subtraction  as  is  performed  with  the 
purpose  of  lowering  the  aggregate  or 
capital  sum  or  quantity.  A  trades- 
man subtracts  a  certain  sum  from  the 
total  of  his  account,  in  consequence 
of  my  representations  to  him  tnat  he 
ousht,  in  fairness,  to  make  certain 
deductions.  So  subtraction  may  be 
theoretical;  deduction  has  always  a 
practical  purpose.  Abatement 
(Fr.  ahattre,  to  beat  down)  refers  not, 
like  deduction  and  subtraction,  to  the 
parts,  but  to  the  whole,  of  which  the 
amount  is  in  any  way  diminished,  as 
to  make  an  abatement  of  a  claim. 

**  The  late  king  had  also  agreed  that  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  out  of 
the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand  pounds." — Buniet, 

'*That  universals  are  nothing  else  but 
names  or  words  by  which  singular  bodies  are 
called,  and  consequently  that  in  all  axioms 
and  propositions,  sententious  affirmations  and 
negations  (in  which  the  predicate,  at  least,  is 
universal),  we  do  but  add  or  subtrady  affirm 
or  deny  names  of  singular  bodies." — Cudicorth. 

Old  writers,  as  Shakespeare,  used 
the  form  substract. 

"They  are  scoundrels  and substroctors  that 
say  so  of  him."  Shakespeare, 

**  A  great  abatement  of  kindness." 

Ibid, 

Deed.     See  Act. 

Deem.     See  Regard. 

Deface.    Disfigure.    Deform. 

The  formations  of  these  words 
explain  themselves — to  injure  the 
face,  the  figure,  the  form.  Deface 
is  always  a  purposed  act,  denoting  a 
superficial  injury  to  the  extent  of 
spoiling  or  destroying.  It  may  be 
done  by  the  injury  of  the  substance, 
or  by  the  application  of  some  other 
substance  externally,  so  as  to  smear, 
erase,  or  obliterate.  Disfigure  and 
Deform  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  desire  to  injure  or  deteriorate. 
Disfigure  denotes  the  marring  of  the 
general  appearance  by  some  defect  or 
injury  which  is  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  eflfect  produced  by  the 
whole.  Deform  implies  something 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  charac- 
ter, shape^  or    organization  of    the 


entire  thing.  For  instance,  a  build- 
ing may  be  defaced  by  scrawling  upon 
its  waUs,  disfigured  by  a  roof,  of 
which  the  colour  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  walls,  deformed  by  an  un- 
sightly cupola  surmounting  it.  De- 
face is  never  used  of  living  animals, 
which  can  only  be  disfigured  or  de- 
formed. Of  human  beings,  deformity 
is  predicated  as  to  the  body  and 
limbs,  disfigurement  of  the  face.  The 
face  of  the  veteran  soldier  mi^ht  be 
disfigured,  not  defaced,  by  wounds. 
The  face  might  be  said  to  be  deformed 
in  the  sense  of  being  monstrously  out 
of  shape  as  to  its  features,  or  dis- 
figured by  some  one  blemish. 

"  With  these  honourable  qualifications,  and 
the  decisive  advantage  of  situation,  low  craft 
and  falsehood  are  all  the  abilities  that  are 
wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages  and 
to  deface  the  noblest  monument  that  human 
policy  has  erected.  I  know  such  a  man." — 
Junius. 

*^  Nor  would  his  slaughtered  army  now  have 
lain 
On    Afric's    sands    disfigured  with    their 
wounds."  Addison. 

*^  Monsters,  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is 
perfectly  deformed^  are  always  most  singular 
and  odd,  and  have  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  generality  of  that  species  to  which  they 
belong." — Smith,  Morai  Sentiments, 

Defamation.    See  Calumny. 

Defeat.     See  Baffle. 

Defect.     See  Blemish. 

Defective.  Deficient.  Im- 
perfect. 

These  words  both  imply  failing 
(Lat.  deficerCf  to  fail) ;  but  defective 
relates  to  incompleteness  of  quantity 
or  quality,  deficient  to  incomplete- 
ness of  action  or  power  in  reference 
to  some  purpose.  Defective  is 
specific.  It  presupposes  some  stand- 
ai*d  of  sufficiency,  or  some  definite 
aggregate  of  parts  constituting  a 
whole,  which  in  the  present  case  is 
not  reached  or  forthcoming.  Defi- 
cient is  general  and  indefinite,  sup- 
posing an  undefined  standard  of 
sufficiency  in  force  or  operation.  A 
book  is  defective  as  to  its  substance, 
when  out  of  its  complement  of  pages 
one  or  more,  or  even  a  portion  of  a 
page,  is  wanting.    It  is  defective  as 
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to  its  matter  when  it  is  inadeqaatelj 
planned,  or  omits  what  is  ncedf  al  or 
important.  It  is  deficient  when  it 
fails  of  its  character  and  use,  either 
bj  the  defectiveness  of  its  parts,  or 
anj  weakness  of  style,  or  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  writer.  So  defective 
belongs  rather  to  the  nature  of  things, 
deficient  to  the  re<]|uirements  of  per- 
BonB.  A  speaker  is  deficient  who  is 
defective  in  his  speech.  A  difference 
is  to  be  noted  between  defective  and 
imperfect.  Defective  marks  a  spe- 
cific case  and  positive  degree  of  im- 
perfection. That  is  defective  which 
fallB  short  of  the  ordinary  or  average 
standard.  That  is  Imperfect  which 
does  not  come  up  to  perfection.  So 
man  and  his  every  faculty  is  imper- 
fect in  regard  to  an  ideal  standard  of 
perfection,  by  reason  of  the  infirmity 
of  his  nature ;  but  he  is  only  defective 
in  any  such  faculty  when  he  does  not 
possess  it  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  do. 

'*  All  of  them  (philosophers),  as  has  becD 
before  shown,  were  very  imperfect  and 
dtficumtr— Clarke. 

**  And  after  all,  the  rules  of  religion  and 
virtue  which  were  drawn  up  by  these  philo- 
sophers have  been  very  iinparfect  and  de- 
ftdwer^Watts, 

Defence.     See  Apology. 
Defend.     Protect.     Guard. 

To  Defend  (Lat.  defendere)  implies 
an  active  repelling  of  some  adverse 
influence  or  power,  Protect  (Lat. 
protegere,  to  cover  over)  a  passive 
placing  of  something  between  the 
object  and  the  power.  A  fortress  hi 
defended  by  its  guns,  and  protected 
by  its  walls.  A  defence  is  successful 
or  unsuccessful.  A  protection  is  ade- 
quate or  inadequate.  In  some  cases, 
but  they  are  of  a  somewhat  meta- 
phorical character,  we  use  the  words 
interchangeably.  So  we  say,  to  de- 
fend or  pix)tect  plants  from  frost; 
but  in  the  one  case  we  look  upon  the 
power  we  have  to  resist ;  in  the  other, 
upon  the  objects  which  we  have  to 
guard.  Guard  (Fr.  garder)  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  vigilant  care  of  the  object 
protected,  with  a  readiness  to  defend 
it  if  necessary. 


**  God  defend  the  right."       Shakespeare, 

"  The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 
And  arching  proud  his   neck,  with   oary 

feet 
Beat's  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier 

isle, 
Protective  of  his  young."  Thomson, 

"  For  heaven  still  guards  the  right." 

Sfuikt  sptarc. 

Defender.     See  Pleader. 

Defer.  Delay.  Postpone.  Pro- 
crastinate.  Prolong.  Protract. 

To  Delay  (Old  Fr.  delayer)  is 
simply  to  place  an  indefinite  term 
between  the  present  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thing  delayed. 
This  may  be  either  a  voluntary  act  or 
the  result  of  circumstances.  In  this 
point  Defer  (Lat.  de/errc)  differs 
from  delay,  expressing  always  a 
voluntary  act.  Defer  is  more  specific ; 
delay  more  indefinite.  I  may  delay  to 
do  that  which  I  have  no  will  to  do, 
and  would  fain  see  left  undone.  I 
defer  that  which  I  desire  to  be  done, 
but  not  at  the  present  moment.  Hence 
defer  is  often  followed  by  some  term 
specifying  a  point  of  time,  such  as 
*-tiir^or*-to." 

"  Defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  till  night." 

Shakespeare, 

"  My  lord  dclaycth  his  coming." — Bible, 

Postpone  (Lat.  'post,  after,  and 
ponere,  to  place)  implies  more  strongly 
what  defer  imi^lies  less  strongly,  and 
delay  hardly  implies  at  all,  namely,  a 
definite  intention  to  resume  what  for 
the  present  is  put  off.  Hence  it  is 
more  fca-mal,  and  applies  better  to 
official  meetings  for  business.  "  The 
meeting,  we  might  say,  was  postponed 
for  a  month,  and,  when  it  met,  the 
consideration  of  that  question  was 
deferred.  Some  regarded  this  as  an 
unseemly  and  unnecessary  delay." 

"  1\\Q^ii p}!stpf)ners  never  enter  ujK^n  religion 
at  all  in  earnest  or  effectually." — Paley, 

The  idea  of  postpone  includes  that 
of  something  to  wliich  the  thing 
postponed  is  rendered  subordinate, 
whether  an  event,  a  circumstance,  or 
a  period.  Hence  the  word  bears  some- 
times the  meaning  of  to  regard  as  of 
inferior  moment,  as  in  the  following : 

q,  2 
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"Nor  can  that  rationally  be  said  to  be 
despised  by  any,  or  postponed  to  any  other 
thing,  which  never  was  proposed  to  them  as 
their  option,  and  which  it  never  was  in  their 
power  to  choose  or  to  embrace." — Whitby, 

Pboceastinatb  (Lat.  pro  and 
croLS,  to-morrow)  is,  literally,  to  put 
off  till  to-morrow  what  mija^ht  better 
have  been  done  to-dav.  It  is  to  delaj, 
defer,  or  postpone  through  indolence 
or  general  unwillingness  to  com- 
mence action. 

**  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene." 

Young, 

PBOLONa  and  Pboteact  (Lat. 
protrahere,  protractus)  differ  from 
the  former  m  implying  something 
actually  commenced,  as  a  period  or 
a  transaction.  There  is  very  little 
difference  between  them ;  but  we  com- 
monly use  protract  in  the  sense  of 
eontnving  to  lengthen.  So  to  prolong 
a  speech  is  simply  to  extend  it ;  to  pro- 
tract it  would  he  to  talk  against  time. 
Prolong  applies  better  to  what  is 
begun,  out  not  concluded;  protract 
better  to  what  is  not  yet  begun,  as  I 
prolong  my  stay,  I  protract  my  de- 
parture. 

**  To  what  puri)ose  should  J  take  pains  for 
a  livelihood,  or  so  much  as  be  at  the  trouble 
of  putting  meat  to  my  mouth  for  the  pro- 
hngatioti  of  my  life  ?" — Sharp, 

"The  other  manager  very  complaisantly 
received  it  again,  and  had  recourse  to  the  old 
mystery  of  protraction^  which  he  exercised 
with  such  success  that  the  season  was  almost 
consumed  before  he  could  afford  it  a  reading." 
— Smollett, 

Deference.  Keverenoe.  Ee- 
SPECT.  Begard. 

Deference  to  another  (Pr.  defer- 
ence) marks  a  readiness  to  yield  to 
him  in  matters  of  choice  or  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  enforce  one's  own 
wishes  or  opinions.  It  is  grounded 
upon  age,  rank,  dignity,  or  personal 
merit. 

"  Deference  to  the  authority  of  thoughtful 
and  sagacious  men." —  Whetcell, 

Respect  (Lat.  respicere,  respectus, 
to  regard)  is  to  hold  in  high  estima- 
tion for  moral  or  intellectual  quali- 


ties, or  both.    It  is  due  peculiarly  t^ 
the  wise  and  good. 

"We  pass  by  common  objects  or  persuus 
without  noticing  them,  whereas  we  turn 
back  to  look  again  at  those  which  deserve  our 
admiration,  our  regard,  our  respect.  This 
was  the  original  meaning  of  respect  and 
respectable," — M,  Muller, 

Beyerence  (Lat.  reverentia)  is  a 
profounder  respect,  not  unmingled 
with  fear. 

"Great  reverencers  of  crowned  heads." — 
SiDift, 

Begard  (Pr.  regard)  differs  from 
the  former  in  being  the  feeling  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior,  not  an  inferior. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  all  right-minded 
persons  toward  those  whose  qualities 
are  estimable. 

"  He  should  advanced  be  to  high  regard, 
And  have  our  lady's  love  for  his  reward." 

Spenser, 

Defile.    See  Contaminate. 
^  Deficient.     See  Defective. 
Definite.     Positivb. 

In  the  cases  in  which  these  terms 
have  the  character  of  synonyms, 
Definite  (Lat.  definire,  definitvA 
relates  to  the  thing.  Positive  {pofi- 
tivus,  from  ponere,  to  place  or  lay 
down)  to  the  mind  of  the  person.  A 
definite  account  of  a  thing  would  be 
one  that  was  clear  and  sufficient;  a 
positive  account  one  which  was  given 
with  plainness  of  speech,  and  with  an 
air  or  conviction  and  assurance  by 
the  speaker. 

"  To  be  definitely  in  a  place  is  to  be  in  it 
so  as  to  be  there  and  nowhere  else." — Bishop 
Taylor, 

"  Positively  to  foretell  is  to  profess  to  fore- 
know, or  to  declare  positive  foreknowledge.** 
— Edwards  on  the  Will. 

Definition.    Explanation. 

Definition  (Lat.  definire)  in  its 
strict  sense  is  that  which  gives  the 
logical  essence  of  a  thing,  as  its 
genus  and  specific  difference,  or,  less 
scientifically,  enimierates  its  acci- 
dents and  properties.  Explana- 
tion {explunarej  to  make  smooth)  is  a 
more  popular  process,  consisting  in 
bringing    home    something    to    the 
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nnderstandinff  of  a  nature  difficult  to 
comprehend,  oy  the  media  of  other 
things  with  wnich  the  mind  of  the 
person  is  more  familiar.  Definition 
rather  helongs  to  words  and  ideas, 
explanation  to  facts  and  state- 
ments. 


"  Definition  being  nothing  but  making 
another  understand  by  words  what  idea  the 
term  defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is  best 
made  by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas  that 
are  combined  in  the  signification  of  the  term 
defined.** — Locke. 

**  Explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.**— 5um^. 

Deform.    See  Deface. 

Defraud.    See  Cheat. 

Defy.     See  Ghallenqe. 

Degrade.    See  Abase. 

Degree.    See  Glass. 

Dejected.     See  Sad. 

Dejection.    Depression.    Des- 
pondency.   Melancholy. 

Dejection  (Lat.  dejecere,  dejectus^ 
to  cast  down)  and  Depression  (Lat. 
deprimeret  to  depress)  both  refer  to 
the  spirits.    Dejection  is  such  a  state 
of  sadness  or  sorrow  as  affects  the 
countenance  and  demeanour,  giving 
a     downcast    look.      Depression    is 
simply  a   lowncss  of  spints,  and  is 
more  purely  constitutional.      Dejec- 
tion implies  some  source  of  sorrow, 
privation,  or  disappointment ;  but  de- 
pression may  be  produced  by  atmo- 
spheric      causes.        Despondency 
.  (Lat   degpondere)   points  to  a    state 
of  mind,  the  resiilt  of  sad  or    dis- 
heartening reflections,  as  upon  a  loss 
which    cannot    be    recovered,    or    a 
failure  which  cannot  be  retrieved,  or 
a  hope  which  is  likely  to  be  frus- 
trated, or  an  unfavourable  aspect  of 
personal      affairs.         Melancholy 
(Greek    iitkayxoKla,    literally     black 
bile)  denotes  such  dejection  or   de- 
pression as  is  either  constitutional  or 
chronic  in  the  individual,  and  often 
results  from  a  number  of  impressions 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any 
one  direct  cause  of  grief  or  sadness. 

'*I  have  had  no  dignities;  thou  hast  with- 
held them,  and  1  have  not  thought  them  even 


worthy  of  a  wish.      Didst  thou  see  me  sad 
and  dejected  on  these  accounts  ?" — Jortin. 

**  Lambert,  in  great  depression  of  spirit, 
twice  prayed  to  let  him  escape." — Baker, 
Charles  II. 

"This  (sincerity  and  integrity  of  heart) 
enables  a  man  to  look  back  without  horror, 
to  look  about  him  without  shame,  to  look 
within  without  contusion,  and  to  look  forward 
without  despondency." — iStUlvrujfleet, 

"  When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  calamity  for  a  continuance, 
and  the  attention  cannot  by  any  means  be 
diverted  from  it,  the  subject  is  in  a  state  of 
ineiaiu.holy.  This  atl'ectiun  manifests  itself  by 
dejection  of  spirits,  debility  of  mind  and 
b<xly,  obstinate  and  insuperable  love  of  solitude, 
universal  apathy,  and  a  confirmed  listless- 
ness,  which  emaciate  the  corporeal  system, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  trouble  the  brain."— 
Coijan, 

Delay.     See  Defer. 

Delegate.     See  Accredit  and 
Bepresentative. 

Deleterious.    See  Noxious. 

Deliberate.     See  Consult  and 
Debate. 

Delicacy.     See  Dainty. 

Delicate.     Fine.     Nice. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  both 
of  the  character  of  objects  and  of  the 
faculties  which    perceive    and   treat 
them.     As  to  the  qualitv  of  objects, 
that  is  Delicate  (Fr.  delicat)  which 
is    refinedly   agreeable,   or  likely  to 
please      a     highly-cultivated     taste, 
though  it  might  have  no   gratifica- 
tion for  minds  or  tastes  not  trained  to 
perceive  the  beauty  of  what  is  not 
conspicuous,  or  the  agreeableness  of 
what  does  not  force  itself   strongly 
upon    the    senses.      When    used    of 
persons  in  a  moral  sense,  the  term 
expresses  an  appreciation    of    what 
is  extrinsically  delicate,   a  shrinking 
from    harshness    and    coarseness,    a 
considerateness   for    others,    and  an 
appreciation  of    the  less  prominent 
beauties  and   graces   of  things.     As 
in  delicacy  there  is  a  natural  suscepti- 
bility of  injury,   the  term  is   some- 
times used  purely  in  this  sense,  as  a 
delicate  constitution,  delicate  health. 

"  An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very 
prejudicial   to   benuty.      An   apj>car»nce    of 
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delicrtctjy  and  even  of  fragility,  is  almost  essen- 
tial to  it." — Burke. 

Fine  (Ft.  fin)  has,  singularly  enongh, 
taken  to  itself  a  meaning  quite  op- 
posed  to  the  weakness  of  delicacjTt 
though  it  is  nearly  identical  with  it  m 
its  other  sense  01  requiring  minute- 
ness of  discrimination,  or  exhibiting 
discriminative  power,  as  a  "  fine  dis- 
tinction." There  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  almost  a  contradiction  be- 
tween such  uses  of  the  term,  as  **  fine 
cambric"  and  a  *'fine  child;"  the 
former  pointing  to  delicacy  of  tex- 
ture, the  latter  to  robustness  of  con- 
stitution; but  fine,  as  opposed  to 
coarse  (which  is  the  same  as  course, 
ordinary),  and  so  meaning  choice  of 
its  kind,  will  admit  of  such  seemingly 
contrariant  applications.  A  fine 
child  is  a  child  of  no  common  form 
and  growth ;  fine  cambric  is  of  no  com- 
mon texture;  a  fine  taste  is  a  taste 
of  no  common -power  of  discrimination. 
The  fine  is  that  which  combines  deli- 
cacy and  power  or  grandeur,  as  a  fine 
speech,  a  fine  landscape. 

"The  character  of  his  Majesty's  bluff 
haughtiness  (Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein)  is  well 
represented,  and  all  the  heads  are  finely 
executed." —  Walpole. 

Nice  (said  to  be  from  nescius,  igno- 
rant, as  if  it  indicated,  as  it  did  in 
Old  English,  uninformed,  and  after- 
wards came  to  moan  seeking  inform- 
ation, and  so  exact),  when  anpHed  to 
o])jects,  is  not  a  word  of  higlj  mean- 
ing. It  indicates  such  a  degi-ee  of 
excellence  or  agi'eeablencss  as  people 
in  general  would  approve  or  enjoy. 
When  used  of  persons  and  their  powers 
of  discrimination,  it  seems  to  com- 
bine exactness  of  knowledge  with 
a  certain  fastidiousness  of  require- 
ment. A  distinction  is  said  to  be 
nice  which  tends  to  over-refinement. 
A  person  with  a  nice  taste  in  music  is 
not  easily  pleased  with  what  he 
hears.  The  old  meaning  of  nice — 
siUy,  ignorant — appears  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  For  he  was  nyce  and  knowthe  no  wisdom." 
— R.  Qhmcester, 

"  By  his  own  nicety  of  observation  he  had 
already  formetl  such  a  system  of  metrical 
harmony  as  he  never  afterwanis  much  needed 


or  much  endeavoured  to  improve." — Jchnsrm^ 
Life  of  Waller, 

Delicious.    See  Delightful. 

Delighted.    See  Glad. 

Delightful.  DELiaous. 

Charming. 

Of  these.  Delightful  relates  to 
the  state  of  mind,  Delicious  to  the 
specific  gratification  of  the  senses, 
and  Charming  to  the  gratification 
of  the  mind  through  the  senses. 
Anything  is  delightful  which  pro- 
duces ^adness  of  mind.  Hence 
delight  IS  riot  caused  simply  by  exter- 
nal objects  of  sense.  Good  news,  for 
instance,  may  be  delightfuL  A 
delightful  country,  delightful  music, 
and  so  on,  are  such  as  to  produce 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  mind. 
The  term  iU  accords  with  purely  phy- 
sical enjoyment,  as  a  delightful  dish. 
Delicious  is  well-nigh  confined  to 
matters  of  taste,  touch,  and  smeU. 
It  expresses  that  which  very  8en8il)ly 
excites  pleasure  in  these  matters. 
Charming  is  used  in  a  wider  sense 
of  that  which  delights  and  engages 
the  whole  nature,  and  commonly  de- 
notes that  state  of  mental  enjoy- 
ment which  is  produced  through  the 
senses.  A  charming  landscape  is  one 
which  we  linger  to  enjoy.  A  charm- 
ing pei"son  is  one  in  whose  society 
and  conversation  we  feel  continuid 
delight.  It  generally  implies  an  aggre- 
gate of  attractions,  while  delightful 
and  delicious  refer  to  some  one  point 
of  attractiveness  or  enjoyment. 

"The  situation  was  delightful.  In  front 
was  the  sea  and  the  shij^s  at  anchor,  behind 
and  on  each  side  were  plantations,  in  which 
were  some  of  the  richest  productions  of 
nature." — Cook*s  Voyages. 

"  They  are  like  Dives,  whose  portion  was  in 
this  life,  who  went  in  fine  linen,  and  fared 
deliciously  every  day." — Bishop  2ii,v/or. 

**  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision  and 
Harmonious  charmingly." 

Shakespeare, 

Delineate.    See  Sketch. 

Delinquent.    See  Offender. 

Deliver.  Kescdb.  Liberate. 
Belease. 

Deliver  (Fr.  delivrer.  Low  Latin 
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deliherare,  from  liber,  to  set  fi*ee)  has 
various  senses,  according  to  the 
various  applications  of  the  main  idea ; 
as  to  set  free,  and  so  release ;  to  set 
free  from  oneself,  and  so  surrender ; 
to  cause  to  go  forth ;  free,  to  disbur- 
den. In  the  sense  of  setting  free, 
deliver  means  to  rid  of  anj  kind  of 
coercive  power,  which  in  any  sense 
or  any  way  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  person,  as  to  deliver  one 
person  from  another,  or  from  the 
power  of  another.  It  is  even  extended 
to  what  is  oppressive,  painful,  or 
irksome,  as  to  deliver  from  the  fear 
of  death,  or  from  a  painful  necessity. 

"  Deliver  ua  from  evil." — Lords  Prayer. 

Rescue  (Old  Pr.  rescourre,  from  re 
excutere,  to  shake  off  and  away)  de- 
notes that  kind  of  removal  both  of 
persons  and  things  from  the  power 
and  possession  of  another,  which  is 
the  result  of  energetic  interference 
and  personal  effort.  It  is  possible  to 
deliver  and  to  rescue  from  danger,  that 
is,  from  impending,  not  actual  evil. 
Liberate,  on  the  other  hand,  involves 
an  actual  restraint,  confinement,  or 
coercion. 

**  Kinereh  wa«  rescued  from  the  brink  of 
destruction." — JStiilitigtieet. 

LiBEBATE  and  Release  (the 
former  of  the  same  root  as  deliver, 
the  latter  from  the  Old  Fr.  relaisser, 
to  set  loose)  are  very  closely  related 
in  meaning;  so  that  in  many  cases 
they  might  be  used  indifferently,  as 
to  release  or  to  liberate  a  prisoner 
from  confinement ;  but  liberate  refers 
only  to  restraint  in  the  most  direct 
sense  of  the  term,  though  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  it  is  common,  as  to 
liberate  the  mind  from  prejudices, 
where  prejudices  are  regarded  as 
restraining  influences  interfering 
with  the  mind's  free  action.  Re- 
lease is  more  widely  applied  to  any 
kind  of  force,  aa,  n>r  instance,  that 
which  oppresses,  pains,  or  compels. 
So  we  sp^k  not  only  of  releasing 
from  prison,  but  from  an  obliga- 
tion, debt,  or  bond,  from  torture 
or  sickness,  and,  in  death,  from 
sorrow,  pain,  and  evil. 

"That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
can  never  be  completely  liberated,  or  even 


that  anj  considerable  progress  can  ever  be 
made  towards  that  liberation,  while  the 
surplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and 
above  defraying  the  annual  expense  of  the 
peace  establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems 
altogether  in  vain  to  expect." — Smith,  Wealth 
of  Mations. 

"  So  I  may  say  I  am  but  a  prisoner  still, 
notwithstanding  the  releasement  of  so  many." 
— Ilotcell. 

Deliver.    Sl'brender.    Tbans- 

FER. 

I  Deliteb  (see  above)  a  thing  to 
another  when  I  place  it  in  his  hands, 
so  as  to  part  with  my  own  personal 
responsibility  and  control.  It  is  a 
formal  act,  performed  either  on  my 
own  or  some  one  else's  account,  as 
when  I  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  a  bond, 
or  when  I  deliver  to  its  intended 
owner  or  keeper  a  parcel  with  which 
I  have  been  entrusted.  The  act  is  at 
least  voluntary,  if  not  willing.  The 
difference  in  meaning  between  this 
force  of  the  verb  dtuiver  and  that 
last  noticed  corresponds  with  the 
difference  between  the  nouns  deliver- 
ance and  delivery. 

*^  The  investitures  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
which  had  been  originally  given  by  the 
delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff."— 
Burnet. 

SuBBENDEB  (Pr.  surrendre,  suh  and 
reddere,  to  render)  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  right  or  possession,  with  which 
we  part  in  favour  of  another  under 
coercion  or  compulsion,  as  to  surren- 
der a  fortress,  or  an  expressed  opinion 
in  argument,  or  a  claim,  or  oneself  to 
anv  influence  or  power,  as  to  vice, 
grief,  despair,  idleness,  sleep. 

"  If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the 
overtures  of  His  goodness,  we  must  submit 
our  backs  to  the  strokes  of  His  anger." — 
Barrow. 

Tbansfeb  (Lat.  transferre)  is 
simply  to  convey  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another,  with  or  without 
personal  interest,  property,  or  control 
on  our  own  part,  and  is  applicable  to 
moral  things,  as  well  as  to  material 
substances,  as  to  transfer  one's  affec- 
tion. 

"  Transferring  the  honour  which  was  due 
to  God  alone  unto  saints  and  to  feigned 
miracles." —  Udal. 
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Deliver.    Peonounoe.    Utteb. 

Of  these,  Uttee  (to  put  forth  or 
o\d)  is  the  simplest.  To  utter  a 
speech  is  simply  to  sound  it  with  the 
voice,  as  so  many  words.  So  the  word 
utterance  is  applied  to  mere  inarticu- 
late sound,  as  to  utter  a  sigh  or  a 
moan.  Pbonouncb  (Lat.  |wonun<iare) 
is  syllabically,  distinctly,  and  in  some 
cases  with  formality  and  solemnity, 
to  utter,  as  to  pronounce  judgment. 
To  Deliyeb  {tiee  above)  denotes  a 
careful  and  sustained  pronouncing 
of  what  requires  to  be  conveyed  in 
many  words.  To  deliver  a  speech 
would  imply  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  manner  of  it.  ^  we  might  say, 
"The  substance  was  eloquent,  but 
the  words  were  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced ;"  or,  "  The  speech  was  good 
in  itself,  but  badly  delivered.*' 

**  He  (Vertue)  was  simple,  modest,  and 
scrupulous,  so  scrupulous  that  it  gave  a 
peculiar  slowness  to  his  delivery.  He  never 
utttTcd  his  opinion  hastily,  nor  hastily  assented 
to  others." —  Walpoie, 

"  In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood, 
the  four  chief  requisites  are,  a  due  degree  of 
loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness,  and 
l)ropriety  of prontmciation," — Blair ^  Lectures. 

Delivery.    Deliverance. 

These  two  forms  of  the  same  word 
{see  above)  differ  in  mainly  regarding, 
the  former,  the  point  whither,  the 
latter,  the  point  whence  the  action 
proceeds.  Delivery  means  a  deliver- 
ing to,  deliverance  a  delivering  from. 
So  "  The  holiday  was  concluded  by- 
the  delivery  of  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful competitors ;  "A  Te  Deum  was 
celebrated  for  the  nation's  deliver- 


ance. 

Delxtde.    See  Deceive. 

Deluge;  Inundate.  Over- 
flow.   Submerge. 

To  Deluge  (Lat.  diluviwm)  implies 
the  pouring  of  a  vast  body  of  water 
coming  from  above,  as  a  deluge  of 
rain. 

'^  And  as,  when  stormy  winds  encountering 
loud, 
Burst   with   rude   violence  the  bellowing 
cloud. 


Precipitate  to  earth  the  t«mpest  pours. 
The  vexing  hailstones   thick  in  sounding 

showers. 
The  deluged  ^laiia  then  every  ploughman 

flies, 
And   every  hind  and  traveller  sheltered 

lies."  HcanaUm's  Virgil. 

Inundate  (Lat.  in  and  unda,  a 
wave)  implies  an  horizontal  move- 
ment of  the  same  body  spreading 
itself  laterally.  An  inundation  may 
result  from  a  deluge.  As  deluge 
primarily  regards  the  water  which 
pours  or  covers,  so  inundation  pri- 
marily regards  the  land  which  is 
covered  or  submerged. 

"Nonnus  reports  in  the  history  of  his 
embassy,  that  during  the  period  when  the 
Nile  intmdates  Egypt  there  are  very  violent 
storms  in  the  different  parts  of  Ethiopia." — 
Belue^  Herodotus. 

Overflow  is  an  inundation  caused 
bv  ^excess  of  fluid  in  some  \  specific 
place  or  channel.  So,  "  a  deluee  of 
rain  fell,  the  river  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  the  country  far  and  wide 
was  inundated,  so  that  it  remained 
for  some  weeks  submerged." 

'^  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek. 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  o*erflotr>8** 

Waller. 

Submerge  (Lat.  suhmergere,  to 
drown)  denotes  that  the  inundation 
has  entirely  drowned  the  land.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked 
that,  while  the  others  indicate  the 

Xcific  action  of  water,  submerge  is 
)  applied  to  cases  in  which  the 
primary  action  is  not  on  the  part  of 
the  water,  as.  when  in  a  quantity  of 
water  a  large  body  is  purposely 
placed  so  as  to  bo  entirely  coverea, 
it  is  said  to  be  submersed.  The 
element  overflows  and  inundates.  Man 
may  deluge  and  submerge. 

"  Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given 
credit  to  the  submersiofi  of  swallows." — 
Pennant. 

Delusion.    See  Deception. 
Demand.      See  Ask  and    Be- 

QUIRE. 

Debieanoub.    See  Aib. 
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Demise.  See  Bequeath  ani 
Death. 

Demolish.    Destroy. 

To  Destbot  (Lat.  defimere)  is 
violentlj  to  put  an  end  to  anything 
that  existed  in  life  or  shape,  or  even 
to  the  life  itself.  Hence  destroy  is 
the  generic  word.  Demolish  (Fr. 
demolir,  moles,  a  mass)  is  the  specific 
destruction  of  an  organized  body  or 
a  structural  mass.  To  this  latter  it 
is  most  commonly  applied,  as  to  de- 
molish the  walls  of  a  castle.  Demo- 
lition is  opposed  to  construction. 
Destroy  may  or  may  not  involve 
violence,  as  a  noxious  vapour  or  a 
violent  blow  might  destroy  life;  de- 
molish involves  violence.  Destruction 
may  be  sudden  or  gradual ;  demolition 
is  commonly  rapid  and  decisive.  De- 
stroy is  equallv  applicable  to  things 
moral  and  pnysical,  as  to  destroy 
hope,  beauty,  effect.  Demolish  could 
not  be  so  employed,  except  in  the 
way  of  formal  metaphor. 

*'  O  come  hither,  and  behold  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  what  destructums  He  hath  brought 
upon  the  earth." — Bible,  1551. 

'*On  their  coming  into  administration, 
they  found  the  dmo/tYton  of  Dunkirk  entirely 
at  a  stand.  Instead  of  demolition  they  found 
construction;  for  the  French  were  then  at 
work  on  the  repairs  of  the  jetties." — Burke* 

Demonstrate.     See  Show. 

Demur.  Hesitate.  Scruple. 
Waver.    Fluctuate. 

To  Hesitate  (Lat,  hoBsitarej  from 
hotrere,  to  stick)  is  literally  to  stick  at 
doing  something,  whether  mentally 
or  practically.  It  may  proceed  from 
a  Tariety  of  causes,  as  prudence, 
fear,  doubt,  generosity,  cowardice. 

**  In  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Gregory  VII.) 
bad  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was  requisite 
to  regulate  his  zeal ;  and  taking  false  appear- 
ances for  solid  truths,  he  without  hesitation 
deduced  from  them  the  most  dangerous  con- 
seq  uences."  — Jortin, 

To  Demur  (Old  Pr.  demourer,  Lat. 
mora,  delay)  is  a  specific  kind  of 
hesitation.  It  is  to  suspend  action  or 
judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. When  we  say,  "  I  demur  to 
that  statement  of  yours,"  we  mean  to 


ari'est  the  argument  of  the  speaker  on 
a  point  to  which  we  are  prepared  to 
make  objection. 

"  A  demurrer  denies  that  by  the  law  arising 
upon  these  facts,  any  injury  is  done  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has  made  out 
a  legitimate  excuse,  according  to  the  party 
which  first  demurs  (demoratur),  rests  or 
abides  upon  the  point  in  question." — Black' 
stone. 

Scruple  (Lat.  scrwptdus,  a  grit  or 
sharp  stone  in  the  path)  is  a  kind 
of  internal  demur,  that  is,  when  the 
process  of  thought  or  action  arrested 
IS  not  that  of  another  but  our  own, 
and  this  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  or 
difficulty  suggested  either  by  some 
other,  or  by  our  own  minds  or  feel- 
ings. A  scruple  is  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  impropriety,  intellectual  or 
moral. 

'*  I  scruple  not  to  rest  it  on  reason  rather 
than  on  passion." — Gilpin's  Sermons, 

Waver  (A.  S.  wafian,  connected 
with  wave,  as  it  were,  to  fluctuate) 
refers  to  an  antecedent  opinion  or 
resolution  of  our  own,  which  we  have 
actually  formed  and  distrust.  As 
demur  and  scruple  are  applicable  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  said  or 
done,  so  waver  applies  to  what  has 
been  said  or  done.  Fluctuate  (Lat. 
Jluctus,  a  wave)  resembles  waver  in 
expressing  motion  and  change  of 
nund,  but  differs  from  it  in  implying 
more  than  one  point.  We  waver 
upon  one  consideration.  We  fluc- 
tuate between  two  or  more,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  adopt  successively. 
Waver  is  only  applied  to  matters  of 
intellectual  decision,  but  fluctuate  to 
states  of  feeling.  We  fluctuate  not 
only  between  one  opinion  and  another, 
but  between  joy  and  sorrow,  gladness 
and  depression,  hope  and  despair, 
and  the  like. 

'^  Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a 
magnetic  needle  toward  the  north  :  full  of 
trembling  and  uncertainty  till  it  were  fixed 
in  the  beloved  point.  It  u:avers  as  long  as  it 
is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it  can  choose  no 
more." — Bishop  Taylor. 

^*  Teach  me  how  I  came  by  such  an  opinion 
of  worth  and  virtue  ;  what  it  is  which  at  one 
time  raises  it  so  high,  and  at  another  time 
reduces  it  to  nothing ;  how  these  disturbances 
and  fiuct'tations  happen." — Shafte^ury. 
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Denominate.    See  Name. 
Denomination.    See  Name. 
Denote.    See  Signify. 
Dense.    See  Thick. 
Denial.    Abnegation. 

Denial  (Ft.  denier,  Lat.  defnegare) 
is  logicid  and  practical.  Abnega- 
tion is  not  logical,  but  only  prac- 
tical. Denial  may  stand  opposed 
either  to  affirmation  or  to  indulgence. 
Abnegation  only  to  the  latter,  in 
the  sense  of  renunciation  of  self,  or 
of  anything  else. 

"  You  ought  to  converse  with  so  much 
fiincerity  that  your  hare  afhrmation  or  denial 
may  he  sufficient." — Stillingfleet 

"  Denifing  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts." 
—Bible, 

*•  Ahneqatiim  of  God,  of  His  honour,  of  His 
rel  igion. "  — Knox. 

Deny.  See  Contradict,  Ee- 
FU8E,  and  Disavow. 

Departure.  See  Death  and 
Exit. 

Dependence.     Eeliance. 

Dependence  (Lat.  dcpendere,  to 
hang  from)  expresses  a  fact,  Re- 
liiANCE  (re  and  lie,  to  rest  one's 
weight  upon)  expresses  our  conscious- 
ni.*88  or  feeling  of  that  fact.  De- 
l>enflence  is  conditioned  existence,  a 
result  contingent  upon  a  cause.  Re- 
liance is  trust  upon  a  living  will. 
The  child  depends  upon  his  parent 
for  all  that  he  requires  ;  but  it  is  not 
till  he  has  grown  to  be  conscious  of 
his  own  dependence  in  this  way  that 
he  can  rely  upon  his  parent's 
willingness  to  grant  him  what  he 
needs. 

"The  absolute  stoical  defender  upon  {&ie 
mnv  starve  for  want  of  industrv,  die  for  want 
of  physic,  and  he  damned  for  want  of  repent- 
ance."— Hammond. 

"  The  Saviour  effecting  everything  hy  His 
power  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
great  champion  in  the  field,  who  is  prompted 
by  his  own  courage,  and  a  reliance  on  his  own 
Rtren;;th  and  skill,  to  attempt  what  might 
•ecm  impracticable." — Bishop  Horsley. 

Depict.    See  Describe. 
Deplore.     See  Complain. 


Deponent.    See  Witness. 

Deportment.    See  Carriage. 

Deposit.    See  Pledge. 

Depravity.  Depravation.  Cor- 
ruption. 

Depravity  and  Depravation 
{JjB.i.  pravus,  crooked)  stand  to  each 
other  as  the  process  and  the  result ;  de- 
pravity is  the  state  of  being  depraved, 
depravation  the  action  of  making 
depraved,  or  the  state  of  having  been 
made  so.  There  is  in  human  nature, 
we  believe,  an  inborn  depravity. 
This  is  made  far  worse  where  de- 
fective education  and  evil  company 
have  tended  to  the  worse  depravation 
of  the  individual.  The  same  twofold 
meaning  belongs  to  Corrxtption, 
which  expresses  both  the  state  of 
being,  and  the  process  of  making 
corrupt  (Lat.  eorrumpere,  corruptus, 
to  break  up,  as  an  organized  body  in 
dissolution).  Differences  must  be 
noted  between  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption. These  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  difference  between  a  depraved 
person  and  a  comipt  person.  The 
depraved  man  has  been  brought  to  a 
cei*tain  condition  of  evil  practice ;  the 
corrupt  man  to  a  certain  condition  of 
evil  principle.  Corruption  relates  to 
the  source  of  action,  aepravity  to  the 
actions  themselves.  A  corrupt  judge 
need  not  be  a  person  of  depravity  of 
character  necessarily  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  tne  principle  of 
integrity,  which  is  wanting  or  has 
been  destroyed  in  him.  Or,  again,  a 
person  may  have  a  corrupt  taiste  in 
art  or  literature  without  being  a  per- 
son of  connipt  life.  This  shows  cor- 
ruption to  be  a  specific  badness  or 
depravity  of  principle,  while  depravity 
is  geiieral,  and  affects  the  entire  cha- 
racter. When  we  speak  of  a  person 
of  depraved  taste,  we,  of  course,  con- 
fine the  assertion  to  the  matter  of 
taste,  without  saying  anything  of  the 
moral  character.  A  corrupt  taste 
and  a  depraved  taste  would  be  practi- 
cally the  same;  but  in  the  former 
case  we  take  account  of  the  want  of 
true  principle  to  decide,  in  the  latter 
of  the  influence  of  bad  training  to 
pervert.     Corrupt  taste  would  rather 
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belong  to  the  artist,  depraved  taste 
to  the  spectator. 

"If  refinement  does  not  lead  directly  to 
purity  of  manners,  it  obviates  at  least  their 
greatest  cU-pravation." — Reynolds. 

*'  A  mad  and  desperate  depravity."— - 
Shaftesbury. 

**  As  though  all  the  false  religion  that  ever 
was  among  the  heathen  was  not  a  corrupting 
and  depravation  of  the  true  religion  of  God.  * 
— OvUvm, 

Depreciate.     See  Decry. 

Depredation.     See  Eobbery. 

Depression.     See  Dejection. 

Deprive.  See  Bereave  and 
Debar. 

Depth.    Profundity. 

These  words  supply  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  synonyms,  and 
of  the  general  difference  of  character 
between  words  of  Saxon  and  words  of 
classic  formation  to  express  the  same 
thing.  Depth  expresses  no  more  than 
the  physical  property  of  perpendicular 
measurement  downward  from  a  sur- 
face ;  or,  metaphorically,  what  is  like 
this,  as  depth  of  mind,  or  thought,  or 
meaning,  which  is  such  as  has  the 
prc>perties  of  natural  depth ;  not 
^ng  on  the  surface ;  more  or  less 
difficult  to  reach ;  more  or  less  dark 
when  reached;  not  meeting  the  *}ye 
of  those  who  regard  only  the  surface 
of  things,  and  the  like;  but  Pro- 
FUNDITY  (Lat.  profwndus,  deep)  ex- 
presses the  abstract  idea  of  depth,  or 
the  scientific  measurement  of  it.  It 
is  the  same  thing  under  a  more  re- 
fined, abstract,  and  scientific  view. 
The  former  class  of  words  are  phy- 
sical and  metaphorical,  the  latter 
scientific  and  metaphysical. 

**A  dreadful  depik,  how  deep  no  man  can 
tell."  Spenser. 

**  In  one  (Ben  Jonson)  we  may  respect  the 
profundity  of  learning,  in  the  other  (Shakes- 
peare) we  must  admire  the  suhlimity  o( 
genius," —  Observer, 

Depute.    See  Accredit. 
Deputy.    See  Ambassador. 
Derange.     Disorder. 

Derange  (Fr.  deranger,  rang,  rank 


or  order)  and  Disorder  (Fr.  des- 
ai'dre,  Lat.  ordo,  rank,  order)  are  so 
much  alike  that  they  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably,  as  a  mass  of 
papers'may  be  disordered  or  deranged. 
But  from  other  illustrations  it  would 
be  seen  that  derange  is  commonly 
applied  to  matters  of  mental  or  in- 
ternal, disorder  to  matters  of  physi- 
cal or  external,  arrangement.  It  is 
only  an  extension  of  this  to  say  that 
di8c»rder  bears  reference  to  the 
fact,  derangement  to  the  intention,  of 
order.  A  defeat  of  a  general  wiD,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  throws  his  army 
into  disorder,  derange  more  or  less 
his  own  plans.  This  distinction  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  things 
of  the  nihid  are  often  viewed  meta- 
phorically, that  is,  after  the  analogy 
of  things  of  sense.  Thus,  "  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  "  is  one  in  which 
the  faculties,  as  in  a  machine,  have 
lost  their  just  disposition,  after  the 
analogy  of  such  disturbance  of  the 
bodily  functions  as  accompanies  or 
creates  disease. 

"Whether  this  folly  (expcnsireness  of 
dress)  may  not  produce  many  other  follies,  an 
entire  derangetnent  of  domestic  life,  absiii-d 
mauuers,  neglect  of  duties,  bad  mothers,  a 
general  corruption  of  both  sexes." — Berkeley. 

"  In  wildest  numbers  and  disordered  verse." 

Lyttelton. 

Derangement.     See  Madness. 
Deride.     See  Eidicule. 
Derive.     Trace.     Deduce. 

Of  these.  Trace  (Fr.  tracer)  is 
generic,  meaning  to  draw  a  line,  or  to 
prosecute  a  given  line,  whether  ma- 
terially or  mentally,  as  to  trace  a 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  or 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  to  trace 
a  line  of  march.  Derive  {derivare), 
and  Deduce  (deducere)  indicate  a 
tracing  in  one  direction,  that  is,  from 
the  source  or  origin  downwards.  To 
derive  is  to  trace,  and  so  to  refer  to 
the  physical  cause;  to  deduce  is  to 
trace,  and  so  refer  to  the  logical 
cause  or  reason.  A  river  derives  its 
watei's  from  a  certain  source ;  a  word* 
is  derived  from  a  certain  gramma- 
tical root ;  a  nation  derives  its  origin 
from  one  or  more  historic  causes,  as  a 
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victory,  a  migration,  and  the  like.  We 
deduce  inferences  from  statements, 
and  conclusions  from  premises. 

"  But  this  kind  of  writing  which  seems  to 
be  reformed,  which  is  that  writing  shoald  be 
consonant  to  speaking,  is  a  branch  of  unprofit- 
able subtleties;  for  pronunciation  itself  every 
day  increases  and  alters  the  fashion,  and  the 
derivation  of  words,  especially  from  foreign 
languages,  are  utterly  defaced  and  extin- 
guished."— Bacon. 

"  From  the  words  of  Moses  cited  by  our 
Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  may 
as  clearly  be  deduced  as  from  any  single  text 
which  can  be  produced  out  of  any  one  of  the 
proph  ets." — Jortin. 

'*  In  this  chart  I  have  laid  down  no  land 
nor  traced  out  any  shore  but  what  I  saw 
myself." — Cook's  Voyages. 

Derogate.    Detract. 

These  words  are  in  meaning  very 
closely  allied,  and  may  in  many  cases 
be  used  indifferently ;  but  Deroga- 
tion refers  to  intrinsic  goodness. 
Detraction  to  the  estimation  in 
which  a  thing  is  held.  Derogation 
takes  place  when  a  thing  that  is  esti- 
mable suffers  deterioration;  detrac- 
tion when  a  thing  that  is  esteemed, 
or  is  capable  of  oeing  esteemed,  is 
lessened  or  cheapened  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others.  Hence  derogate  be- 
longs to  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, while  detraction  is  exclusively 
the  act  of  persons.  For  instance,  we 
might  say,  "His  warmth  of  temper 
derogates  much  from  a  character 
otherwise  worthy  of  high  respect;" 
or,  again,  "  The  speaker,  in  speaking 
of  such  an  one,  detracted  much  from 
his  reputation  by  ascribing  to  him 
ill-temper,  and  other  such  derogatory 
qualities." 


(( 


I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian 
religion  to  say  that  the  fundamentals  of  it, 
that  is,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in 
it  by  all  men,  is  easy  to  be  understood  by  all 
men." — Locke. 

"  I  know  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract 
both  from  the  moral  and  literary  character 
of  Cicero  ;  and  indeed  neither  his  life  nor  his 
writings  are  without  the  characteristics  of 
h  umauity." — Unox. 

Describe.      Depict.     Charac- 
terize. 

Describe    (Lat.  descrihere)   is  to 


write  down  an  account,  hence  to 
give  an  account,  whether  in  writing 
or  spoken  wordJs.  True  description 
is  the  giving  in  words  of  an  account 
analogous  to  that  of  ocular  repre- 
sentauon ;  only  desciibe  ^oes  f urtner, 
and  gives  a  representaftion  of  com- 
plex objects  or  moral  events,  as  well 
as  visible  forms  or  transactions,  as  to 
describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  an  event  took  place.  De- 
scription belongs  to  the  external 
manifestations  of  things,  and  ought 
to  be  full  and  clear,  that  is,  it  should 
enumerate  all  particulars,  and  repre- 
sent them  accurately  and  vividly. 

"  How  shall  frail  pen  describe  her  heavenly 
face, 
For  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty 
to  disgrace  I"  Spenser. 

Depict  (Lat.  depingere,  depictns) 
refers  to  the  vivid  description  of 
anything  which  may  be  broueht  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  before  the 
mind's  eye.  Both  describe  and  depict 
involve  the  representation  of  every 
detail  connected  with  the  subject 
described  or  depicted. 

'^  An  idea  of  figure  depicted  on  the  choroides 
or  retina  of  the  eye." — Anecdotes  of  Bishop 
Watson. 

Characterize  (Gr.  x^poKrrfp,  an 
impression)  is  employed  in  moral 
description  of  what  represents  the 
subject  by  it*  leading  feature  or 
features.  Hence  a  whole  course  of 
'  conduct,  or  a  whole  class  of  character 
in  men,  may  be  said  to  be  charac- 
terized by  some  one  strong  and  dis^ 
tinctive  epithet,  for  instance,  which, 
without  delineating  in  detail,  sets  a 
peculiai'  mark  and  stamp  upon  it. 

"  Richard  Martin  was  worthily  character^ 
ized  by  the  virtuous  and  learned  men  of  his 
time  to  be  princeps  amorum." — Woody 
AthencB  Oxon, 

Description.   See  Account  and 

Name. 

Descry.  Espy.  Discover.  De- 
tect.   Discern. 

To  Descry  (Norm.  Fr.  descrier)  is 
to  discover  by  the  eye  objects  diflScult 
of  discernment  bv  reason  of  distance 
or    dimness.      "When   the    difficulty 
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arises  from  other  causes,  as  confusion 
amonff  a  number  of  similar  objects, 
partiiQ  concealment,  or  the  like,  we 
emploj  Espy  (Fr.  espier).    As  descry 
denotes  discriminatiTe  penetration  of 
the    bodilj   vision,    so  espy  implies 
acuteness  of  vision  or  observation. 
Di8Coy£B  (Fr.    decouvrir,  Lat.   dia- 
eooperire)  points  to  the  bring^g  to 
light  of  what  was  concealed  or  un- 
known.     This    may  be  either  acci- 
dental or  the  result  of  specific  re- 
search.    To  Detect  (Lat.  detegere, 
deteetua,  to    uncover)  is   to   remove 
what  concealed    from   view,  having 
been    in    most    cases    purposely    so 
placed,  as  to  detect  a  criminal  or  a 
crime.    Such  a  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, however,  is  not  essential  to  the 
term,  as  to  detect  an  error  in  a  cal- 
culation, or  a  fallacy  in  an  argument ; 
only  what  is  detected  is  never  a  mat- 
ter of  merit,  but  always  an  error, 
fault,    or   crime.      Discern     (Lat. 
discemere)  is  to  perceive  with  the  in- 
herent power  of  the  faculty  of  bodily 
or  mental  identification,  while  descry 
is  always  physical.    From  this  power 
of  exact  vision  comes  the  faculty  of 
seeing    differences    in  objects;    and 
this  identification  of  an  object    by 
setting  aside  its  differences,  or  other 
objects  which  differ  from  it,  is  dis- 
cernment, whether  in  the  physical  or 
intellectual  sense. 

"The  first  descrieing  of  the  enemy's   ap- 
proach."— Ilolinshed. 

•*  Secure,  uoDotetl  Conrad's  prow  passed  hy, 
And  anchored  where  his  ambush  meant  to 

lie. 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape 
That    rears    on    high    its   rude  fantastic 
shape."  Byron. 

''The  distinction  of  a  first  discoverer  made 
ns  cheerfully  encounter   every  danger,   and 
Bubmit    to    every     inconvenience." — Cook*s 
Voyages, 

**The  Romans  were  plagued  with  a  set  of 
public  officers  belonging  to  the  emperor's 
court  called  Curiosi  and  Imperatoris  oculi,  part 
of  whose  employment  was  to  go  about  as 
detectors  of  frauds  and  misdemeanours." — 
Jortin, 

"  A  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart."— i^i6fo. 

Desert.  See  Abandon  and 
Merit. 


Desert.    See  Desolate. 

Design.  Purpose.  Intend. 
Mean. 

These  terms  all  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  antecedent  to  action, 
and  relative  to  it.  Mean  (A.  S. 
mcenan,  to  recite,  intend),  being  of 
Saxon  origin,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  colloquial,  and  is  em- 
ployed of  matters  of  any  degree  of 
importance,  signifying  simply  to  have 
a  mind  to  do  a  thmg  or  to  say  it,  as, 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  ?'* 
or,  "What  do  you  mean  to  do  this 
morning  ?*'  It  is  used  also  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  circumstances,  events, 
or  actions  in  the  sense  of  denote,  as, 
"What  does  that  shouting  in  the 
streets  mean  P"  Meaning  relates  to 
purpose  in  speech  and  in  action. 

"Thei  wondred  what  she  wolde  meM." — 
Qower, 

To  Design  (Lat.  deaignare)  denotes 
an  object  of  attainment  placed  be- 
fore the  mind,  with  a  calculation  of 
the  steps  necessary  for  it.  It  is  a  com- 
plicatea  intention  carried  into  action, 
or  proposed  for  it.  I  had  no  design 
to  hurt  ^ou,  means  it  was  not  a  part 
of  my  aim  or  plan  to  do  so. 

^*  Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws 
were  originally  designed^  and  they  will  answer 
that  the  laws  were  designed  as  a  protection 
for  the  poor  and  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  rich  and  powerful." — Burhe. 

To  Intend  (Lat.  inten^Iere,  to 
stretch  towards)  points  to  no  more 
than  the  general  setting  of  the  mind 
upon  doing  a  thing.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  hurt  you,  means  that  it  was 
accidental;  and  intention  is  com- 
monly opposed  to  accident.  It  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  presence  or 
action  of  the  will  as  distinguished 
from  its  absence. 

"They  that  do  me  good,  and  know  not  ot 
it,  are  causes  of  my  benefit,  though  I  do  not 
owe  them  my  thanks,  and  1  will  rather  bless 
them  as  instruments,  than  condemn  them  as 
not  intcndcrs." — Feltham. 

To  Purpose  (Old.  Fr.  Tpourpoa,  Lat. 
proponitum)  is  stronger  than  k>  intend, 
indicating  a  permanent  resolution,  to 
be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that 
circumstances  must  be  made  subser- 
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vient  to  it.  I  purposed  to  hurt  you, 
would  imply  that  I  had  been  watch- 
ing my  opportunity,  and  managed 
matters  accordingly.  The  difference 
between  intention  and  purpose  is 
that  between  incipient  and  decisive 
volition.  Intentions  may  be  remote, 
purposes  are  immediate.  The  inten- 
tion is  weaker  than  the  purpose. 

**  Steadfastly  purposiruj  to  lead  a  new  life." 
— Church  Catechmn. 

Design.    See  Plan. 
Designation.    See  Name. 
Desirable.    See  Eligible. 
Desibe.    See  Wish. 
Desolate.    Desert.   Solitary. 

These  terms  express  under  modi- 
fications the  idea  of  local  solitude.  A 
place  is  Desolate  {de  and  solus, 
alone)  in  reference  to  human  occupa- 
tion and  use.  A  desolate  country  is 
one  which  gives  the  impression  of 
no  inhabitants  to  till  or  inhabit  it.  A 
desolate  house  or  room,  one  which 
shows  no  signs  of  occupation,  or 
seems,  as  it  were,  half  occupied.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  like  gloomy, 
desolate  is  a  subjective  rather  than  an 
objective  term,  that  is,  it  expresses 
not  so  much  facts  or  appearances  of 
nature  as  their  impressions  upon  our 
own  minds.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
employed  exclusively  of  the  state  of 
the  person. 

*'  Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  desolate,** — 
Psaltns. 

"  How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation 
among  tlie  nations  I" — Bible, 

Desert  (Lat.  desererey  desertnSy  to 
abandon)  denotes  natui*al  unfitness 
for  occupation,  and  applies  only  to 
natural  localities.  A  desert  island  is 
without  inhabitants,  because  it  is 
without  the  natural  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  A  desolate  place  may 
or  may  not  have  been  at  one  time 
occupied,  and  may  be  partly  occupied 
at  present. 

"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen, 
And  Wciste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Gray. 

Solitary  {solus,  alone)  denotes  no 


more  than  removed  from  the  haunts 
and  occupation  of  human  beings. 
The  depth  of  a  South  American 
forest,  tnou^h  peopled  with  animals 
of  another  kind,  would  be  terribly 
solitary  to  a  man.  Solitary  is  appli- 
cable to  persons  as  well  as  locali- 
ties, in  the  sense  of  removed  from 
others  of  the  kind. 

"  It  hath  been  disputed  which  is  a  state  of 
greater  perfection,  the  social  or  the  9olitarj/.** 
— Atterbury, 

Desolation.  See  Desolate 
and  Kavage. 

Despair.  Despondency.  Des- 
peration. 

Despondency  (despondere,  to  give 
up)  is  the  least  violent,  but  often  the 
more  lasting  of  the  three.  It  is  a 
low  state  of  the  feelings  which  leads 
to  an  unhopeful  view  of  things. 

"  He  found  his  Indian  friend  leaning  his  head 
against  a  post,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmo>t 
languor  and  despondency** — Cook's  Voyages. 

Between  Despair  and  Despera- 
tion (Fr.  desespoir,  Lat.  de,  down,  and 
spes,  hope)  there  is  a  practical  differ- 
ence, in  that  one  is  a  passive,  the  other 
an  energetic  hopelessness.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  common  language.  Men 
fall  into  "despair,  and  are  worked  up 
to  desperation.  Desperation  seizes 
the  weapon.  Despair  sits  with  folded 
hands. 

^^  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattain- 
ableness  of  any  good,  which  works  diflercntly 
in  men's  minds,  sometimes  producing  une;ksi- 
ness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indolency." 
— Locke, 

Despair  is,  however,  more  compre- 
hensive than  this.  ''It  is,"  says 
Cogan,  **  a  permanent  fear  of  losing 
some  valuable  gooil,  of  suffering  some 
dreadful  evil,  or  remaining  in  a  state 
of  actual  misery,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  hope." 

"  Daughters  of  Eve,  whom  desperation,  the 
effect  of  their  first  false  step,  hath  driven  to 
the  lowest  walks  of  vulgar  prostitution." — 
Bishop  Horaley. 

Desperation.    See  Despair. 
Despicable.    See  Pitiful, 
Despise,    See  Scorn, 
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DNDENCY.     See  Dejection 

SPAIB. 

OTIC.    See  Absolute. 
ENATiON.    Destiny. 

two  words  (formed  from  the 
38ti7Uire)  differ  as  the  human 
itrollable  from  the  super- 
ind  uncontrollable  or  provi- 
Destiny  is  used  of  indivi- 
ad  the  final  point  of  their 
.  history.  Destination  of 
8  well  as  persons,  and  denotes 
e  than  tne  end  at  which  a 
>r  thing  is  intended  to  arrive, 
purpose  to  which  a  thing  is 

b  of  us  in  setting  out  upon  a  visit, 
>n,  or  an  aflair  of  business,  appre- 
ossibilit y  of  not  arriving  at  his  place 
(ton,  yet  at  the  same  time  does  nut 
I  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  his 
any  })art  of  his  progress  Y** — Searc/t, 
Nature. 

the  Pagans  had  the  same  notion 
L  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
de  destiny  depending  upon  human 
-Jortin. 

iNE.    See  Allot. 

HNY.    Fate.    Lot.    Doom. 

INY  {see  above)  is  used  both 
nd  to  which  a  person  or  thing 
appointed,  and  of  the  courae 
fs  which  brings  them  to  it. 

ho  can  turn  the  stream  of  dt'Stini/, 
ik  the  chain  of  strong  necessity, 
fast  is  tied  to  Jove's  eternal  seat  ?" 

Spenser. 

stands  to  destiny  as  an  item 
un  (Lat.  fatum,  fate),  and  is 
3d,  as  destiny  never  is,  of  the 
>f  life.  It  is  seldom  used  in  a 
ble  sense,  as,  "  In  travelling 
most  always  my  fate  to  meet 
lays."  So  far  as  a  man's  con- 
las  resulted  from  unconscious 

as  the  laws  of  the  material 
Ne  speak  of  his  fate.  So  far 
tribute  it  to  the  ordainment  of 
owerful  beings,  we  sjeak  of 
tiny.  Fate  is  blind;  destiny 
38ight.  The  theist  speaks  of 
,  the  atheist  of  fate. 

nld  not  have  th.Mt  fnfe  lijjht  u|>on 
Ji  useth  to  beiiill  some,  who  from 


golden  students  become  silver  bachelors  and 
leaden  masters.** — HuvpcU. 

Lot  (Fr.  lot,  share)  commonly  re- 
fers to  something  connected  with  the 
whole  course  of  life,  which  gives  it  a 
distinctive  character  for  gc^  or  for 
ill,  as  '*  Trouble  is  the  common  lot  of 
men." 

**  To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below ; 
And  when  Jove  gave  us  life  he  gave  us 


woe. 


Pope. 


Doom  (deem,  to  jud^e)  is  the  final 
close  of  life,  re^curded  as  a  matter 
foreordained,  ana  is  never  used  in  a 
happy  sense.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
like  lot,  of  the  details  of  life  itself, 
when  it  is  at  once  unhappy  and  con- 
tinuous, as  '*  I  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  years  of  my  early  life  in  exile 
from  my  home." 

"  Ere  Hector  meets  his  doom."        Pope. 

Destitute.     Devoid.    Void. 

Of  these.  Void  (Lat.  viduus)  has  a 
physical  application,  although  the 
word  empty  is  at  present  a  more 
common  substitute  for  it,  as— 

"  The  toid  helmet."— Cotf/wr'»  Iliad, 

Devoid  is  reserved  for  the  morally 
empty.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence of  meaning  between  it  and 
Destitute  (Lat.  destitueref  desti- 
tutus) ;  but  devoid  partakes  rather  of 
the  nature  of  a  purely  negative,  des- 
titute of  a  privative  epithet;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  destitute  is  to  be 
devoid  of  what  might  naturally  l>e 
expected  to  belong,  or  where  it  might 
be  requisite;  as  beasts  are  devoid 
of  speech,  which  nature  has  simply 
denied  them.  A  man  is  destitute  of 
learning  when  we  think  of  his  capa- 
bility  of  acquiring  it,  devoid  of  it 
when  we  think  of  the  simple  fact  that 
he  does  not  possess  it.  Destitute  is, 
therefore,  commonly  employed  of  the 
absence  of  the  common  requirements 
or  necessaries  of  life,  as  destitute  of 
daily  food  or  of  clothing,  where  we 
should  not  employ  devoid.  Devoid 
thus  seems  to  have  a  more  abstract 
usiige,  as  we  might  still  say,  devoid 
of  all  means  of  subsistence.  We  are 
devoid  of  faculties,  and  destitute  of 
means  or  possessions.  But  a  yet 
sti'ouger  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  destitute  involves  the  non -pos- 
session of  what  is  in  some  way  ne- 
cessaiT  or  desirable  to  possess  ;  while 
devoid  is  more  neutral,  and  may  be 
used  of  the  absence  of  faulty  or  cul- 
pable qualities. 

'*  Devoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was." 

Chauoer, 

'*  This  faire  lady  on  this  wise  destitute 
Of  all  comfort  and  consolation." 

Ibid, 

Destroy.  See  Consume  and 
Demolish. 

Destructive.  Kuinous.  Per- 
nicious. 

We  use  the  term  Dbsteuctivb 
(Lat.  destruere)  when  we  simply  think 
of  the  tendency  to  eflfect  permanent 
termination  to  what  had  form,  life, 
beauty,  power,  and  the  like. 

'*  Loaded  with  gold,  he  sent  his  darling  far 
From    noise  and   tumults  and  destructive 

Dryden, 


war. 


We  use  the  term  Ruinous  (Lat. 
ruina,  from  mere,  to  fall)  when  we 
think  of  the  value  of  that  which  is 
so  destroyed,  for  ruin  is  destruction 
visible,  feuined  reputation,  blighted 
hopes,  and  the  like,  are  terms  recall- 
ing the  fairness  of  what  is  lost,  and 
not  the  mere  loss  or  destruction.  A 
destructive  agency  simply  takes  away, 
and  may  be  so  far  good  if  the  thing 
that  is  destroyed  be  noxious;  but 
ruinous  implies  the  taking  away  in  a 
sad  and  fatal  wav  of  what  we  should 
desire  to  live  and  last. 

"Of  all  these  expensive  and  uncertain 
projects,  however,  which  bring  bankruptcy 
ujwn  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  them,  there  is  none  perhaps  more 
perfectly  ruiwms  than  the  search  after  new 
silver  and  gold  mines." — Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

Pernicious  (Lat.  pemicies)  is  em- 
ployed of  wlat  harms  man's  inner 
powers,  as  of  life,  health,  morals, 
interfering,  as  the  word  etymologi- 
cally  implies,  with  the  vital  force  of 
things  {per  and  necare,  to  kill),  and 
obstnictive  of  wholesome  energies, 
physical  or  moral. 

"  He  who  has  vented  a  pemtcious  docttine 
or  published  an  ill  book  must  know  that  his 
guilt  and  his  life  determine  not  together."— 
South, 


Desultory.    See  Cursory. 
Detach.    See  Disengage. 
Detain.    See  Hold. 

Deter.  Discourage.  Dis- 
hearten. 

Deter  (Lat.  deterrere)  is  to  prevent 
from  action  by  fear  of  consequences, 
or  the  diflBculty,  imprudence,  or  risk 
of  the  attempt  To  Discourage  (Ft. 
courage)  is  to  prevent  from  action,  or 
to  lessen  energy  in  action  by  such 
representations  as  affect  the  spirit  of 
the  person  contemplating  or  making 
the  attempt.  Hence  discourage  ad- 
mits of  degrees,  but  deter  is  absolute. 
Circumstances,  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sedtations  of  individuals,  may  deter, 
discourage,  or  dishearten.  I^ersons 
are  discouraged  in  their  undertakings, 
and  deterred /rom  them. 

'*So  that,  upon  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  man 
should  be  deterred  from  a  holy  aad  rirtuoiu 
life  for  fear  of  the  labour  and  pains  of  it 
Because  every  one  that  is  wicked  takes  more 
pains  in  another  way  and  is  more  industrious, 
only  to  a  worse  purpose." — TiUotson, 

**A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable 
letters  by  which  the  wits  of  France  hare 
signalized  their  names,  will  prove  that  other 
nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the  like 
attempts  by  the  consciousness  of  inability .**— 
Ratn*)lcr, 

Dishearten  is  in  English  what 
discourage  is  as  a  word  of  French 
and  Latm  formation  (cceur,  eor^  the 
heart) ;  but  discourage  may  apply  to 
the  case  in  which  the  action  is  in- 
tended only.  Disheartened  implies 
that  it  is  actually  undertaken.  One 
is  deterred  from  beginning;  dis- 
couraged in  beginning  or  in  proceed- 
ing ;  disheartened  in  proceeding.  Dis- 
heai'tened  applies  only  to  persons, 
discourage  both  to  persons  and  their 
efforts. 

**His  astonished  and  disheartened  col- 
leagues."— Bancroft, 

Det^r  and  discourage  denote  gene- 
rally the  action  of  the  judgment,  dis- 
hearten an  influence  upon  the  spirits. 
One  is  deterred  by  formidable  diffi- 
culty or  opposition,  discouraged  by 
the  representations  of  advisers,  or  a 
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imate  of  the  nature  of  the 
{heartened  bj  anything  that 
)f  spirit,  energy,  or  hope. 

KMiNE.    See  Decide. 
BMiNATioN.    See  Eesolu- 

8T.    See  Abhor. 
STABLE.    See  Execrable. 
ACT.    See  Derogate. 
ACTION.    See  Calumny, 
iment.      See   Hurt    and 

LNTAGE. 

DfENTAL.    See  Noxious. 

STATION.      See  RiVAGE. 

lop.    Unfold.    Unravel. 

svelop  is  to  open  out  what 
bained  in  another  thing,  or 
ff  it»elf  (Fr.  developper).  In 
^ese  two  ideas  are  inherent, 
lual  opening  of  the  whole 
ig,  and  the  gradual  exhibi- 
he  particular  contained.  So 
it  say,  "Time  developed  his 
r,"  or  "  Circumstances  de- 
bhe  cruelty  which  was  latent 
haracter."  Unlike  Unfold, 
is  not  used  of  purely  phy- 
cesses.  We  speak  of  the  de- 
it  of  plans,  plots,  ideas,  the 
id  also  of  the  development  of 
;ies  from  another,  of  the  de- 
at  of  the  body  in  growth; 
e  are  scientific  terms  invol- 
er  ideas,  as  of  the  vital  func- 
growth.  We  should  never 
the  development  of  a  flag  or 
loth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
I  of  manual  or  mechanical 
g.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
le  of  the  mechanical  process 
lally  opening,  unfold  is  used 
as  in  the  other ;  but  in  this 
velop  expresses  far  more  than 
and  relates  to  the  laws  of 
•n  by  which  a  thing  unfolds 
te  sequence  of  expansion,  and 
rmity  with  principles  which 
!  the  type  developed.  Hence 
c  of  a  true  and  a  vicious  deve- 
.  To  Unravel  (Old  Germ. 
3  pluck)  is  purely  a  mecha- 
OTort  of   separating  what  is 


complicated,  whether  naturally  or 
accidentally,  and  expresses  simple 
disentanglement,  not  growth  or  ex- 
pansion. As  the  former  indicate 
ordinary  processes  of  nature  or  art, 
80  the  latter  indicates  extraordinary 
and  counteractive  processes,  and  com- 
monly implies  the  abnormal  state  of 
that  whicn  needs  to  be  unravelled. 

^Then  take  him  to  develop  if  vou  can. 
And  hew  the  block  off  and  get  out  th« 
man."  Pope. 

'*  Several  pieces  of  cloth,  the  largest  we 
had  seen  being  fifly  yards  long,  which  they 
unfolded  and  displayed  so  as  to  make  the 
greatest  show  possible." — Ck)ok*8  Voyages, 

<*  What  riddle's  this?  £7n/o/(/ yourself,  dear 
Robin." — Ben  Jonson, 

"  That  great  chain  of  causes  which,  linking 
one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of  God 
Himself,  can  never  be  unravelled  by  any 
industry  of  ours." — Burke. 

Deviate.    See  Wander, 

Device.    See  Emblem. 

Devise.  See  Bequeath  cmd 
Contrive. 

Devoid.    See  Destitute. 

Devote.    See  Consecrate. 

Devout.  Pious.  Beugioub, 
Holy. 

Of  these  the  two  former  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons,  the  last  in 
the  general  sense  of  connected  with 
or  relating  to  religion,  to  things,  as 
religious  edifices,  meetings,  books, 
&c.,  holy  places,  and  the  like.  The 
Devout  man  (Fr.  devot)  is  he  whose 
mind  is  given  to  religious  feeling, 
and  is  apt  in  the  exercise  of  prajrer, 
divine  Pp>^6,  and  spiritual  medita- 
tion. The  Pious  man  (Lat.  piua) 
has  reverence  and  love  toward  the 
Supreme  Being.  As  devout  points 
to  the  external  observances  of  re- 
ligion, so  jnotM  points  to  its  moral 
sentiments.  Religious  is  a  wider 
term,  and  denotes  one  who,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  and  is  opposed  to  irre- 
ligious or  worldly,  as  the  pious  man 
is  opi>osed  to  the  impious  or  profane, 
and  the  devout  to  the  indiflerent  or 
irreverent.  Holy  (A.  S.  haligt  with 
other  forms),  when  used  of  persona^ 
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is  employed  to  denote  men  of  es- 
pecial Baintliness  or  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  life,  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  religion  upon 
their  nature. 

^^  Thus  we  see  the  dexioutixeii  of  His  mind 
in  His  frequent  retirement  to  solitary  prayer, 
in  His  habitual  giving  of  thanks,  in  His  refer- 
ence of  the  beauties  and  operations  of  nature 
to  the  bounty  of  P^vidcnce,  in  His  earnest 
addresses  to  His  Father,  more  particularly 
that  short  but  solemn  one  before  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and  in  the  deep  piety 
of  His  behaviour  in  the  garden  on  the  last 
evening  of  His  life."— /"afey. 

**  Our  whole  duty  is  made  up  but  of  three 
things,  that  a  man  live  soberly  with  resj^ect 
to  himself,  righteously  with  respect  to  his 
neighbours,  and  piously  with  resj)ect  to  God." 
•"Hharp, 

"  The  first  requisite  in  religion  is  serious- 
ness ;  no  impression  can  be  made  without  iL 
An  orderly  life  so  far  as  others  are  able  to 
observe  us  is  now  and  then  pro<luced  by 
prudential  motives  or  by  dint  of  habit ;  but 
without  seriousness  there  can  be  no  religions 
principle  at  the  bottom,  no  course  of  conduct 
from  relujious  motives ;  in  a  word,  there  can 
be  no  religion." — Foley, 

"Ye  distant  s])ires,  ye  antique  towers 
That  crown  the  watery  glade 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade."  Oray. 

Dextebity.  Address.  Adroit- 
ness. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  a 
physical  and  moral  sense,  that  is, 
are  applied  analogously  to  moral 
things.  Address  (Fr.  adresse)  is 
more  mental  than  physical  in  any 
case.  It  denotes  skill  practically 
applied,  so  as  entirely  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain  end,  especiaUy  one  proposed  on 
short  notice.  It  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  Dexterity  (Lat.  dexter, 
the  right  hand)  or  Adroitness  (Fr. 
droity  right  or  straight).  Dexterity  is 
that  kind  of  cleverness  which  comes 
of  being  a  perfect  master  by  practice 
or  experience  of  the  means  or  instru- 
ment employed.  Address  may  be 
shown  in  improving  advantages ;  dex- 
terity and  adroitness,  which  is  a 
sharp  and  sudden  exhibition  of  dex- 
terity, rather  denote  the  skilful 
avoidance  of  danger,  or  escape  from 
difficulty.     Address  is  a  species  of 


manners,  that  is,  manners  as  specifi- 
caUy  exhibited  towards  certain  per- 
sons. Lounging,  inattention,  whist- 
ling in  company  indicate  bad  manners. 
Hesitation,  shyness,  stammering,  a 
want  of  self-possession,  or  too  much 
of  it,  show  a  bad  address. 

**  Whatever  good  from  clear  understanding, 
deliberate  advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable 
resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  intention, 
and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturally  result, 
wisdom  confers." — Barrow, 

"  The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,   even  in 
common  trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without 
much     practice     and     experience." — i>mith. 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

'*The  stoic  and  the  libertine,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint,  are  equally  adroit  in  the  a{H 
pliciition  of  the  telescope  and  the  quadrant" 
— J/orsley. 

Dexteroxts.    See  Adroit. 
Dialect.    See  LANauAaE. 
DiALoouB.    See  Conversation. 
Dictate.  Prescribe.   Suqoest. 

To  Dictate  (Lat.  dictare,  dictains) 
is  to  issue  a  command  in  such  a  way 
as  that  it  shall  appear  to  be  based 
upon  the  will  of  the  commander; 
which  deems  nothing  too  minute  to 
be  the  subject  of  such  command,  as 
when  a  powerful  party,  being  offended, 
dictates  the  terms  on  which  the 
apology  shall  be  made.  To  dictate 
is  more  authoritative,  arbitrary,  and 
minute  than  Prescribe  (Lat.  |mc- 
scribere),  and  has  to  do  with  the  words 
and  terms  and  minutiss  of  thin^; 
while  prescribe  has  to  do  rather  with 
rules  and  general  modes  of  dealing, 
as  partaking  less  of  the  nature  of 
command  and  more  of  direction  or 
counsel.  Prescribing  is  commonly 
the  expression  of  superior  wisdom, 
dictation  of  superior  power  only,  or 
the  assumption  of  it.  Suggest  is 
less  authontative  than  either,  being 
a  holding  out  of  partial  truth  or  the 
indirect  exhibition  of  counsel  or  com- 
mand, in  faith  that  the  object  of  it 
will  himself  supply  what  is  practi- 
cally needed  to  complete  them.  All 
three  are  used  of  internal  ajs  well  as 
external  prompting^  as  the  dictates 
of  nature,  what  is  prescribed  by 
reason  and  common  sense,  the  sug- 
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3  of  pmdence.  Of  the  three, 
be  said,  that  for  their  force, 
>ii  depends  on  the  power  of 
son  dictating,  prencnption  on 
idom  of  the  thing  preecribed, 
^estion  on  the  sense  of  the 
to  whom  the  suggestion  is 

pe  God  hath  given  to  me  to  be 
f  my  own  passion,  and  endowed  me 
t  reason  that  will  dictate  unto  me 
or  my  own  good  and  benefit." — State 

Prescribe  not  ns  our  duties.** 

Shakespeare, 

anr,  they  say,  is  killed  to-night, 
four  suggestion,**  Ibid, 

ling  certainly  being  so  tyrannical  as 
e,  where  time  and  possession  enable 
wrtttf."— &ttM. 

HON.    See  Phraseology. 

noNABY.  Vocabulary, 

lby.     Lexicon.     Enoyclo- 


'lONARY  (Lat.  didionariwn,  a 
on  of  words)  is  a  list  of  words 
nlj  arranged  in  alphabetic^ 
or  which  belong  to  a  system, 
r  of  langiia£^  or  any  other, 
Lctionary  of  Botanj,  medicine, 
>h7.     It  admits  of  every  de- 
copiousness  in  explanation  of 
ms  from  a  line  to  an  article. 
3N  is  only  the  same  word  in 
as  didionarium  in  Latin  (Xc^ir, 
),  and  is  applied  to  dictionaries 
learned  languages  of  Latin, 
and    Hebrew    especially.     A 
XTIABY  (vocahvlum,  a  vocable 
d)  is  a  list  of  terms,  like  die- 
',  connected  with  some  system, 
t  professing  to  be  exhaustive, 
French    vocabulary    of   words 
>mmonly  used  in  conversation. 
SSAJLY  (Gr.  yXwra-a,  a  tongue) 
planatory  vocabulary,  in  which 
words  are  selected  and  ar- 
for  consideration  in   detail. 
GYCLOPiBDIA  (iv  KvicKa  rracdc/a) 
ally  instruction  in  the  whole 
Kf  the  sciences,  and  therefore, 
the  preceding,  is  not  restricted 
system  or  province,  but  em- 
the  whole  sphere  of  human 
dge,  and  explEdns  not  merely 


the  meaning  of  words,  but  the 
branches  of  Knowledge  which  they 
represent. 

Del    See  Decay  and  Expibx. 
Diet.    Food.    BEODfEN. 

As  Food  expresses  generally  any- 
thing on  which  a  living  animal  feeaa, 
so  Diet  (Gr.  diatra)  and  Begimen 
(Lat.  reaimen,  from  regere,  to  rule) 
are  employed  only  of  human  beings. 
Diet  is  ordinary  and  systematic  food, 
whether  prescribed  for  health's  sake 
or  in  any  other  way.  Black  broth 
was  part  of  the  diet  of  the  ancient 
SpartEuis.  Begimen  differs  from  diet, 
first  in  relating  to  quantity  as  well 
as  quaJit]r  of  food  prescribed,  and 
secondly,  in  relating  to  other  matters 
appertaining  to  the  way  of  living, 
even  to  the  abstinence  from  food  or 
fasting. 

**  Their  failure  as  remedies  may  be  reason* 
ably  attributed  to  the  alterations  which  th« 
human  frame  is  found  to  undergo  in  th« 
revolution  of  aees  by  a  general  change  of 
dietetic  regimen,  — Knox,  Essays. 

Difference.  Variety.  Va- 
riation. Contrast,  Diverbity. 
D18TINOT10N.   Contrariety.    Dib- 

AGREEMENT. 

Difference  (Lat.  differentia)  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  state  of  being 
unlike;  and  inasmuch  as  Nature  never 
exactly  repeats  herself,  the  term  is 
employed  to  denote  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  identity,  as,  "It  is  a  dif- 
ferent person,"  which  is  equivalent 
to,  "It  is  not  the  same  person." 
The  term  different  has  to  oe  dis- 
tinguished from  various  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unlike  on  the  other.  Dif- 
ferent shows  the  unlikeness  as  exist- 
ing in  general;  various  marks  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  species.  We 
mi^ht  say  uiat  thines  are  infinitely 
various,  but  not  infinitely  different, 
for  this  latter  word  relates  not  to 
abstract  but  to  specific  unlikeness. 
The  flowers  of  a  rose-bush  will  be  of 
various  sizes  and  shades  of  colour, 
and,  if  the  species  be  red,  will  bo 
different  from  the  white  kinds.  Dif- 
ferent people  think  differently. 
Various  IS  thus  seen  to  be  of  leas. 

r2 
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intensity  than  different.  On  the 
other  hand,  different  stands  to  un- 
like as  the  positive  to  the  negative. 
Two  things,  in  so  far  as  thej  are 
merely  two,  may  be  different  without 
being  unlike.  Between  two  things 
that  are  different  we  may  still  draw 
a  comparison;  but  unlikeness  tends 
to  exclude  comparison.  Different 
belongs  to  the  mherent  nature  of 
things,  imlike  to  the  effect  which 
they  produce  upon  us.  Blue  is  dif- 
ferent from  green ;  a  circle  is  unlike 
a  square. 

<*  Intellectual  differences  shall  shortly 
cease,  and  then  moral  differences  shall  take 
place.  One  moment  shall  equal  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned.  The  knowing  and  igno- 
rant person  shall  at  last  stand  upon  equal 
ground ;  but  the  good  and  bad  men  shall  be 
differenced  for  ever." — Bates, 

Distinction  (Lat.  distinguere,  dis^ 
tinctvs)  is  sharply-defined  or  palpably, 
apparent  difference.  Such  distinc- 
tion may  be  natural,  scientific,  prac- 
tical, or  scientific  and  natural  at  the 
same  time. '  "  A  binary  consteUation, 
which,  under  a  telescope  of  low  power, 
looks  like  a  single  star,  under  one  of 
greater  power,  resolves  itself  into  two 
distinct  stars."  This  is  a  purely  phy- 
sical distinction.  The  distinction  be- 
tween contrary  and  contradictory 
propositions  in  lo^c  is  technical  or 
scientific.  The  distinction  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  depart- 
ments of  nature  is  both  scientific 
and  natural.  In  the  common  phrase, 
"  A  distinction  without  a  difference," 
the  term  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
mental  or  scientific  distinction,  which 
the  phrase  denotes  as  being  sought 
to  be  made,  while  no  correspondmg 
difference  exists  in  fact  or  nature. 
To  murder  all  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age,  means  without  recognis- 
ing these  natural  differences;  the 
phrase  without  distinction  being  here 
equivalent  to  without  making  or  ob- 
serving a  distinction.  Distinction  is 
applied  to  delicate  variations,  diver- 
sity to  glarirw  differences,  difference 
to  hostile  unlikeness. 

'*  Men,  women,  maids  without  distmction 
fall." — Shakespeare. 

As  difference  and  distinction  are 
absolute,  so  Y^&iety,  Y^&iation, 


and  DiYEBSiTY  are  rdative.  They 
imply  at  least  some  common  idea  to 
whicn  the  objects  are  referred,  if  not 
some  common  nature  to  which  they 
belong.  Variety  (Lat.  varius,  varieias) 
denot^  difference  of  such  a  nature  as 
strikes  the  observation  in  any  aggre- 
gate of  things,  or  in  one  thing  as 
regards  the  aggre^te  or  class  to 
which  it  is  referred,  as  a  variety  of 
objects  in  a  landscape,  a  variety  of 
the  species.  Variation  expresses  a 
process  as  variety  a  result,  and 
therefore  may  mean  a  purposed  in- 
ducing of  variety  as  well  as  that 
which  is  without  design.  Variety 
can  only  be  between  two  or  more 
things  or  parts  of  the  same  thing; 
but  variation  may  be  of  one  entire 
thing.    So  we  might  say,  "  There  is 

great  variety  of  colour  in  this  single 
ower,"  but  we  should  mean  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  it.  Or,  again,  the  flower 
has  undergone  great  variation  from 
change  of  soil,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
it.  Diversity  (Lat.  diversus)  is  in- 
ternal, essential,  or  natural  difference. 
This  may  be  between  two  only  or 
many,  while  variety  is  of  many.  Yet 
diversity  falls  short  of  Contbabiett 
{contra,  contrarius),  which  is  repug- 
nant  diversity. 

"  And  all  variety  or  difference  of  existence 
must  needs  arise  from  some  external  cause, 
and  be  dependent  upon  it,  and  proportion- 
able to  the  efficiency  of  that  cause,  whatsoever 
it  he."— Clarke. 

'*  The  essences  of  things  are  conceived  not 
capable  of  such  variation." —Locke. 

"  They  cannot  be  divided,  but  they  will 
prove  opposite,  and  not  resting  in  a  bare 
diversity^  rise  into  a  contrariety." — Souih, 

OoNTBAST  (Fr.cowtraste)  is  strongly- 
marked  opi>08ition.  This  implies  not 
necessarily  similarity  of  nature  in  the 
things  contrasted,  but  a  capability  at 
least  of  being  viewed  together,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  room  for 
contrast.  Any  two  or  more  thin^ 
which  in  juxtaposition  exhibit  dif- 
ferent properties,  or  excite  different 
feelings  or  impressions  in  the  mind, 
may  form  a  contrast.  Disagbeement 
(dis  and  agree,  see  Agbee)  is  such 
contrariety  as  exists  between  things 
which  ought  to  be  at  one,  or  between 
which  an  unity  is  sought  to  be  es* 
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tablished.  It  is  used  not  only  of 
matters  of  the  human  will,  but  in  the 
general  sense  of  being  nnsnited  or  at 
▼ariance,  as  the  two  narratives  dis- 
agree. 

''  Contrasts  sjid  resemblances  of  the  seasons." 

Contrast  can  only  be  employed  of 
objects  or  subjects  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  in  their  nature  or 
relations.  There  is  no  contrast  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  dog  or  a  tree,  but 
between  a  tall  tree  and  a  stunted 
shrub. 

*'The  second  act  of  the  mind  is  patting 
together  such  single  objects  in  order  to  our 
comparing  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
between  them,  by  which  we  make  propositions, 
which  we  call  judging." — WUkins. 

Different,    SeeDiVEBS. 

Difficult.    See  Arduous. 

Difficulty.  Obstacle.  Im- 
pediment. 

Difficulties  (Lat.  diffimlis,  dia 
and  facilis,  easy)  are  generally  com- 
plicated. Obstacles  (Lat.  obdarey  to 
stand  in  the  waj)  and  Impediments 
(inipedlre,  to  hinder)  usually  simple. 
Dimcultiesarc  not  usually  surmounted 
by  vigour,  energy,  resolution,  hardi- 
hood, and  the  like,  but  by  patience, 
skill,  and  perseverance.  The  cutting 
of  the  Gordian  knot  was  an  escape 
from,  not  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
In  marching  through  a  foreign 
country  the  £fficulties  of  the  general 
lie  in  many  incidental  things,  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  the  disposition  of  the 
natives,  the  scarcity  or  remoteness 
of  provisions.  A  precipitous  valley 
suddenly  yawning  under  the  feet  of 
the  soldiers  womd  be  an  obstacle, 
that  is,  a  barrier,  to  their  procpress,  to 
be  surmounted  as  best  it  mi^t.  As 
an  obstacle  is  always  extern^,  so  im- 
pediment is  commonly  internal,  and 
operates  continually,  having  the  effect 
01  retarding  progress,  while  an  ob- 
stacle checks  it  altogether  till  it  is 
removed.  A  river  might  be  an  ob- 
stacle, a  heavy  cloak  an  impediment 
to  the  traveller.  In  common  parlance 
difficulties  are  met  and  solved,  ob- 
stacles surmounted,  impediments  re- 


moved. It  is  obvious  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  sometimes  aU  three, 
according  to  the  i)oint  of  view  from 
which  it  IS  regarded.  The  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  was  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  a  difficulty  to  be  met  with 
his  best  resources,  an  obstacle  to  his 
own  ambition,  and  an  impediment  in 
his  political  career.  Difficulties  per- 
plex, impediments  embarrass,  ob* 
stacles  deter  or  retard. 

**Was  ever  anything  difficuit  or  glorions 
achieved  by  a  sudden  cast  of  a  thought,  a* 
flying  stricture  of  the  imagination  ?" — South. 

*'  The  want  of  this  (a  life  conformable  to 
the  religion  which  we  profess)  hath  been  an 
impedinumt  to  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  un- 
believers."— Jortin, 

"Because  an  obstacle  by  nature  earthly 
and  foul  doth  not  receive  the  pure  clearness 
of  light."— iZoAryA. 

Diffidence.  Distrust.  Mis- 
trust.   MisGiYiNG.    Suspicion. 

Of  these,  the  first.  Diffidence 
(Lat.  diffidentia,  dUy  and  fides,  faith, 
trust)  is  only  used  of  ourselves.  It  is 
a  distrust  of  our  own  powers,  or  a 
slowness  to  give  ourselves  credit  for 
having  any.  It  may  be  with  or  with- 
out sufficient  grounds.  Distrust  is 
want  of  trust  both  as  regards  our- 
selves and  others.  It  relates  not  only 
to  the  power  but  the  will,  and  to 
schemes,  efforts,  and  the  like.  Mis- 
trust relates  not  to  the  power  but 
only  the  will,  and  hence  can  only  be 
properly  used  of  animate  beings.  To 
distrust  is  to  doubt  the  stifficiencVt  mis- 
trust, to  doubt  tlie  integrUy.  If  1  send 
a  messenger  on  a  confidential  errand, 
and  then  say  I  distrust  him,  I  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean,  I  distrust  his 
powers,  and  fear  that  he  will  not 
canr  out  successfully  what  I  have 
confided  to  him.  If  I  say  I  mistrust 
him,  I  mean,  I  fear  that  he  will  in- 
tentionally play  me  false.  To  dis- 
trust is  to  feel  absence  of  trust.  To 
mistrust  is  to  have  a  feeling  of  wrong 
trust.  Distrust  is  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  diffidence,  mistrust  to  sus- 
picion. MiSGiYiNa  is  entirely  in- 
ternal or  reflective.  It  is  the  spon- 
taneous suggestion  of  distrust,  when 
the  shadow  of  doubt  is,  as  it  were. 
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cast  back  upon  a  former  conviction, 
resolution,  or  act.  Suspicion  (Lat. 
muipicw^  relates  to  something  ex- 
ternal to  ourselyes,  or,  at  least,  some* 
thing  of  which  we  have  no  direct 
cognisance.  It  is  the  tendency  ta 
b^eve  without  adequate  proof  in 
the  existence  of  somethinff  which  is, 
bj  usage,  unfavourable,  hurtful,  or 
wrong.  We  do  not  suspect  good. 

**  There  were  some  easajn  made  £unily, 
diffidentlyj  and  occasionally  at  first  like  those 
oi  men  who,  emerging  out  of  darkness,  were 
dazzled  as  well  as  enlightened." — Boling^ 
broke, 

**  It  appears  evidently  that  God's  moving 
David,  or  Satan's  provoking  him,  or  his  own 
distruatfiU  heart  tempting  him,  to  number  the 
people,  are  all  phrases  that  have  one  and  the 
same  meaning/  — Clarke, 

**•  Next  stood  Mistrust,  with  fVeqnent  sigh, 
Disordered  look,  and  sqninting  eye, 
While  meagre  Envy  claimed  a  place. 
And  Jealousy,  with  jaundiced  face." 

Cottofi. 

**  No  man  should  reckon  every  doubting  or 
tnisgiving  of  his  heart  about  the  safety  of  his 
spiritual  estate  inconsistent  with  that  con- 
fidence toward  God  which  is  here  spoken  of." 
^South, 

'*  Suspicion  may  be  ezcit«d  by  some  kind  of 
accusation  not  supported  by  evidence  suffi- 
cient for  conviction,  but  sufficient  to  trouble 
the  repose  of  confidence." — Cogan, 

Diffident.  See  Bashful  and 
Lowly. 

Diffuse.  DiscuBsiyE.  Pboux. 
Copious. 

Of  these,  as  epithets  applied  to 
styles  of  speakinff  or  writing,  Dif- 
fuse (Lat.  diffwndere,  diffusus,  to  pour 
abroad)  rather  relates  to  the  language, 
DiSGUBSivE  {discurrere,  to  run  about) 
to  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  ana 
Prolix  (pro  and  laxus,  loose)  to  the 
effect  of  both  in  combination.  A 
diffuse  writer  or  speaker  is  not  spar- 
ing of  time  or  space.  He  employs 
sentences  which  might  have  oeen 
condensed  into  fewer  words,  and  ex- 
pands into  ima^ry,  illustration,  and 
amplification  of  all  sorts.  Diffuseness 
is  the  extreme  of  which  Copious- 
ness (Lat.  eopia,  plenty)  is  the  mean, 
and  may  be  the  result  either  of  wealth 
of  thought  or  language,  or  simply  of 


the  contrary,  and  an  inability  to  com- 
press. Discursive  denotes,  the  ab- 
sence of  unity,  system,  method,  and 
sequence.  It  belongs  to  the  miad, 
wmch  does  not  estimate  the  relative 
bearings  of  different  portions  of  the 
Bubject>matter  upon  the  central  point, 
and  treats  them  in  undigested  series. 
Prolix  denotes  any  sort  of  protrac- 
tion of  discourse  which  imparts  the 
sense  of  weariness,  and  of  superfluous 
minuteness  or  tedious  length  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

"A  sentiment  which,  expressed  diffuseb/, 
will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just,  expressed 
concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited." — 
Bhir. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  unfavour- 
able sense  of  the  term  discursive  is  of 
recent  growth.  In  the  older  English 
writers  the  word  is  employed  as  the 
adjective  corresponding  to  discourse 
—the  Latin  discuraus,  reasoning — as 
in  the  following  :— 

'*  Rational  and  discursive  methods  are  fit 
only  to  be  made  ose  of  in  philosophers,  men 
of  deep  reason,  and  improved  minds.  The 
generality  of  mankind  would  be  utterly  in- 
sensible of  their  force." —  AtteHmry, 

^Bnt  flie  we  now  prolixitie  best  is." — 
Chaucer, 

^The  sense  of  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  on  my 
.  side,  which  are  by  no  means  sparing  of  the 
orator's  time.  It  is  not  brevity,  but  copio'ts- 
nesSf  a  fnll  representation  of  every  circum- 
stance, which  they  recommend." — Mebnoth, 
Plmy, 

Digest.    See  AsBiDaMENT. 

Dignity.  Loftiness.  Haughti- 
ness. 

DiGNiTT  (Lat.  digniias,  dignuMt 
worthy)  is  used  in  the  different 
senses  of  excellence  or  importance, 
high  station,  and  loftiness  of  de- 
meanour. In  this  latter  sense  it  is 
the  honourable  mean  of  which  the 
others  are  vicious  extremes.  Dig- 
nity, in  its  best  sense,  is  that  eleva- 
tion of  soul  without  pride  which 
shows  itself  in  the  manners  and  in 
demeanour  toward  others.  It  flows 
from  a  proper  consciousness  of  what 
is  due  to  oneself,  combined  with  a 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  others. 
Loftiness  is  such  an  air  as  seems  to 
indicate  a  vague  sense  of 
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ority,  wbich,  in  ordinary  per- 
ls pitiable  and  ridiculous,  and 
ul  not  even  in  the  highest  of 
Haughtiness  (Fr.  havii,  hieh) 
re  offensive  than  loftiness,  be- 
it  is  the  result  of  comparison 
!  with  others,  resulting  in  the 
4uon  that  Uiey  ou^ht  to  be 
1  as  inferiors.  Di^^tj,  unlike 
liers,  conveys  the  idea  of  grace 
oner. 

"Taller,  indeed, 
7  perceive  than  he,  but   with  these 


never  yet  such  dvjniiy  and  grace." 

Cowpcrj  Iliad, 

rbe  observed  that  loftiness  is 
used  as  a  term  of  praise,  when 

Slied  to  persons  and  demeanour, 
le  following : — 

loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the  richness  of 
1,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style." — 

• 

many  more  can  discover  that  a  man 
r  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them- 
tuperiority  of  understanding  is  not  so 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor 
haughtiness  which  the  consciousness  of 
bilities  incites  borne  with  the  same 
ion  as  the  tyranny   of  affluence." — 

iATE.  Expand.  Extend. 
ROE.    Distend. 

Dilate,  to  Distend,  and  to 
ND  differ  from  to  Extend  and 
LARGE,  in  denoting  an  increase 
k  or  space  wrought  on  all  sides, 
least,  on  more  than  one ;  while 
:ter  may  be  by  increase  only  in 
irection.  Again,  dilate  (Lat. 
-e,  latuSy  wide)  and  distend  (Lat. 
iere)  only  apply  to  hollow  bodies 
•ace  inclosed  within  confines, 
id    (Lat.     expandere)f     Extend 

extendere),  and  Enlarge  (Fr. 
Lat.  largusj  wide)  are  applicable 
erficial  measure,  and  extend  and 
:e  also  to  number.  A  thing  is 
I  when  the  hoUow  of  its  centre 
le  wider.  It  is  expanded  when 
lade  to  occupy  more  space.  It 
ended  when  its  bulk  or  length 
longed  or  increased  in  any  one 
ion.  It  is  enlarged  when  it  is 
y  way,   but  especially   by  ex- 

addition,  made  larger.  It  is 
ded  when  it  is  dilated  by  the 


elasticity  of  its  parts.  In  dilating, 
expanding,  and  distending  there  is 
no  addition  of  substance,  which  is 
the  case  in  extending  and  enlarging. 

"  Here,  by  the  by,  we  take  notice  of  the 
wonderful  dHatability  or  eztensiveness  of  the 
throats  and  gullets  of  serpents.  I  myself 
have  taken  two  entire  adult  mice  out  of  the 
stomach  of  an  adder  whose  neck  was  not 
bigger  than  my  little  finger." — Hay. 

'*  Then  with  expanded  wings   he  steers  his 
riight, 
Aloft  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burned 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire." 

Milton, 

"The  extenders  of  empire  are  admired  and 
commended,  howsoever  they  do  it,  although 
with  cruel  wars,  or  by  any  unjust  means." — 
Barroto, 

"  He  that  is  in  such  a  condition  as  doth 
place  him  above  contempt  and  below  envy 
Ciinnot  by  any  enlargement  of  his  fortune  be 
made  really  more  rich  or  more  happy  than 
he  is,*"— WUkins, 

"  It  is  not  nature's  abhorrency  of  a  yacuum, 
but  the  distension  of  the  water,  that  breaks 
glasses  when  the  contained  liquors  come  to  be 
congealed." — Boyle, 

Dilatory.    PROCRASTiNATiNa. 

These  words  veiy  closely  resemble 
each  other,  and  seem  to  express  the 
same  thing  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  Fbocbastinatinq  man 
(Lat.  pro,  and  eras,  to-morrow)  is  re- 
garded in  his  habits  as  a  man  tending 
to  postpone  acting  when  he  might  or 
ought  to  have  begun.  The  Dilatory 
man  (Lat.  differre,  dilatua,  to  put  off)  is 
regarded  in  his  acts,  which  he  does 
tardily  and  after  time,  the  result  of 
previous  procrastination.  It  may  be 
observed,  also,  that  procrastination 
refers  to  the  whole  of  any  act,  while 
dilatoriness  belongs  to  the  details  of 
it  as  welL  In  the  execution  of  his 
work,'  the  procrastinating  man,  when 
he  Ims  once  begun,  has  ceased  to  pro- 
crastinate, but  the  dilatory  man  may 
bo  dilatory  while  he  works.  There 
are  persons  who  are  given  to  pro- 
crastination, but  who  are  singularly 
undilatory  when  once  they  have  be- 
gun to  work. 

<'The  king  of  Spain  indeed  delayed  to 
comply  with  our  proposals,  and  our  armament 
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was  made  necessary  by  unsatisfactory  anawen 
and  dilatory  debates.  — Johnson, 

''The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  furnished 
thee  with  an  evasion.  For  that  he  may  make 
smooth  the  way  to  perdition,  he  will  tell  the 
procrastinator  that  the  thief  upon  the  croM 
was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at  the  last  hour." 

Men  only  are  procrastmating ;  both 
men  and  measures  may  be  dilatory. 

Diligent.  Activb.  Assiduous. 
Industeious.  Laborious.  Sedu- 
lous. 

The  Diligent  man  (Fr.  diligent) 
is  he  who  gives  sustained  attention 
to  any  matter  which  admits  of  per- 
seTerance  and  interest.  This  may  be 
a  matter  of  habit  with  things  in 
general,  or  with  some  one  occupation 
m  particular,  or  it  may  be  occasional 
witnout  being  habitual.  It  denotes  a 
specific  pursuit.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  Industrious  (Lat.  in- 
dustria),  which  denotes  a  nature 
which  loves  work  for  its  own  sake. 
Diligence  signifies  the  attention  we 
pay  te  any  particular  object  out  of 
preference  to  others.  Industry  is 
the  habit  of  laying  up  for  ourselves 
a  store,  whether  of  knowledge  or 
worldly  goods.  Diligence  often  pro- 
duces industry,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed (m  many  various  objects.  The 
man  who  gleans  information  from 
many  different  sources  is  industrious; 
he  who  studies  a  particular  subject 
with  attention  is  dihgent.  Hence  the 
quality  of  diligence  is  not  attributed 
to  the  inferior  animals,  while  the  bee 
and  the  ant  are  termed  industrious. 
The  Active  man  (Fr.  actif)  loves 
employment,  and  is  uneasy  when  he 
has  nothing  te  do.  'He  has  not  neces- 
sarily the  specific  aim  of  the  diligent, 
or  tne  love  of  grave  study  or  hard 
work  which  belongs  te  the  indus- 
trious, but  his  constitution  recoils 
from  indolence  or  long  repose.  La- 
borious is  employed  both  of  the 
agent  and  the  work,  and  is  a  stronger 
form  of  industrious  (Lat.  labor)  as 
applied  te  persons.  The  laborious 
man  does  not  grudge  hard  effort 
where  needed,  especially  in  compen- 
sating for  his  own  deficiencies.  As- 
siduous (Lat  asdduus,  assidere,  to 


sit  to)  and  Sedulous  (from  the  same 
root)  both  express  steady  and  perse- 
vering attention  te  an  occupation  or 
pursuit ;  but  sedulous  denotes  that  it 
IS  natural  or  habitual,  assiduous  only 
denotes  the  fact,  which  may  be  casual 
without  implying  a  habit.  The  as- 
siduous person  is  constantly  atten- 
tive, the  sedulous  constantly  Dusy. 

'*  Diligence  and  accuracj  are  the  only  merits 
which  an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to 
himself,  if  any  merit  indeed  can  be  assumed 
from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable 
duty."— (?i66(m. 

'*  The  soul,  being  an  active  nature,  is  always 
propending  to  the  exercising  of  one  faculty  or 
other."— 67anwZ/. 

'*  A  scholar  is  industnoiu  who  doth  auid' 
uously  bend  his  mind  to  study  for  getting 
knowledge." — Barrow, 

'*  Whence  labour  or  pain  is  commonlj 
reckoned  an  ingredient  of  industry,  and 
hiborioumess  is  a  name  signifying  it." — 
Ibid, 

**  Be  seditious  to  discharge  thy  trust.  Be 
zealous  for  souls,  and  careless  of  money." — 
Bishop  Taylor. 

Dim.    See  Dark. 
Diminish.    See  Abate. 
DiMiNunvB.    See  Little. 
Direct.    Conduct.    Begulatb. 

To  Direct  (Lat.  diri^ere,  directus), 
as  applied  to  the  administration  of 
affairs,  is  more  authoritative  than 
Conduct  (Lat.  canducere,  c(mduchu), 
while  conduct  is  more  active  or  opera- 
tive. We  direct  by  ordering  others 
in  the  way  to  a  certain  end,  as  to 
direct  the  movements  of  an  army. 
We  conduct  by  actually  taking  a 
practical  part,  as  to  conauct  an  im- 
portant or  lucrative  business.  Regu- 
late (Lat.  regvla,  a  rule)  stands 
midway  between,  with  less  of  the 
command  of  direct,  and  less  of  the 
activity  of  conduct,  as  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meet- 
ing. 

''And,  to  prevent  all  dangers  and  all 
disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the 
scholars  with  them,  as  witnesses  and  directors 
of  their  actions." — Cowley. 

^U  the  Jews  under  his  conduct  should 
endeavour  to  recover  their  liberties,  and  fail 
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io  it,  they  knew  that  the  nation  wonld  be 
sevei^ely  punished  by  the  Romans." — Jortin. 

^  Knowledge  without  its  regulatory  temper- 
ance."—  WarburUm, 

J>IB£GT.      BlQHT.      STRAIGHT. 

Bight  {rectus)  and  Straight  (Lat. 
Mirictus),  as  employed  of  lines  or  lines 
of  movement,  diner  as  the  technical 
from  the  natural  A  right  line  is  a 
line  mathematicaU J  straight.  Direct 
has  more  than  a  physical  meaning, 
and  denotes  that  which  goes  to  the 
point  intended  with  as  much  straight- 
lorwardness  as  possible.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  a  direct  answer  to 
a  question.  A  direct  road  to  a  town 
is  one  which  conducts  to  it  at  once 
without  leading  elsewhere;  this  it  may 
do  without  being  straight,  or  repre- 
sented by  a  right  line  upon  paper. 
Straight  has  the  purely  physical 
xneanmg  of  not  crooked,  and  may 
be  employed  of  physical  objects,  as 
a  straight  stick,  a  mode  in  which 
neither  right  nor  direct  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

Direction.    Address. 

Of  these  the  former  more  strictly 
relates  to  things  and  places,  the  latter 
to  persons ;  the  Direction  of  a  letter 
is  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent. 
The  Address  includes  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent. 

Direction.    Order. 

The  former  conveys  more  promi- 
nently the  idea  of  mstruction,  the 
latter  that  of  authority.  A  master 
may  give  Directions  to  his  servant, 
or  a  friend  may  give  directions  to 
another  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as,  for  instance,  how  he  is 
to  find  a  certain  locality  in  a  large 
town ;  but  Order  is  always  authori- 
tative. 

Directly.  Immediately.  In- 
stantly.   Instantaneously. 

Directly  refers  more  especially  to 
the  actions  of  men,  Immediately 
(Lat.  in,  not,  and  medium^  a  middle 
or  interval)  to  the  courae  of  time. 
Instantly  (Lat.  instaiia,  inatarey  in- 
stant) is  formed  to  express  an  interval 
so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable.  In- 
stantaneously is  the  same  as  in- 


stantly, but  with  the  specific  reference 
to  the  interval  between  the  cause  and 
its  effect.  "I  desired  him  to  go, 
and  he  went  directly."  Immediately 
has  a  negative,  instantly  a  positive 
force.  I  went  immediately,  would 
mean  that  I  allowed  nothing  to  in- 
tervene between  the  present  moment 
and  m^  going.  It  commonly  follows 
something  to  which  it  refers,  as  to  a 
sort  of  £i,te  or  starting-point.  In- 
stantly commonly  relates  to  the  ac- 
tions of  intelligent  agents,  instan- 
taneously to  physical  causation  as 
appreciated  by  uie  senses,  as  "The 
explosion  was  instantaneous ;"  "  In- 
stantly upon  seeing  the  accident  I 
ran  to  the  spot." 

Disability.     Inability.     Dia- 

QUAUPICATION. 

Di8A.BiLiTYr(Fr.  habile,  Eng.  able, 
Lat.  habilis,  from  habere,  to  have)  is 
privative;  I'S ability ia negative.  Dis- 
ability expresses  the  absence  of  power 
or  fitness,  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
or  social,  in  a  subject  capable  of  it. 
Inability  expresses  its  absence  in  a 
subject  incapable  of  it.  In  this  way 
inability  is  irremediable,  disability 
may  be  sometimes  removed  by  giving, 
or  giving  back,  the  qualifications. 
Disqualification  (Lat.  dis,  qualis, 
such  as,  facere,  to  make)  differs  from 
disability  in  being  more  general,  while 
disability  is  commonly  used  of  spe- 
cific social  privileges. 

"  For  they  will  be  freed  from  that  terrene 
concretion  and  remains  of  the  carnal  part 
bringing  on  the  inconveniences,  disabUitiea, 
pains,  and  mental  disorders  spoken  of  in  the 
last  section." — Search, 

"  It  is  not  from  iruthiliti/  to  discover  what 
they  ought  to  do  that  men  err  in  practice." 
—mair. 

"  We  often  pretend,  and  sometimes  really 
wish,  to  sympathise  with  the  joys  of  others 
when  by  that  disagreeable  sentiment  (envy) 
we  are  disquaiificd  from  doing  so." — Smithy 
Moral  Sentiments. 

Disadvantage.    Detriment, 

The  former  relates  to  the  possible, 
the  latter  to  the  actual.  A  Disad- 
vantage {see  Advantage)  is  that 
which  hinders  from  the  amount  of 
good  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  attained.    A  Detbiment  (Lat. 
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detererBf  to  rub  away)  diminishes  the 
amount  of  good  actually  existing. 
Disadvantage  commonly  refers  to  the 
actions  and  well-being  of  intelligent 
agents,  detriment  to  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  valuable  possession,  or 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  in- 
tegrity. 

«  Besides,  it  plainly  proreth  the  propemess 
of  their  parts  and  tallness  of  their  industry 
who  thereby,  and  by  God's  blessing  thereon, 
reached  so  high  preferment,  though  disadvan' 
taged  by  standing  on  so  low  ground  of  their 
extraction." — FuUer. 

"Though  every  man  hath  a  property  in 
his  goods,  yet  he  most  not  use  them  in  detri" 
fnent  of  the  commonwealth." — State  Drials, 
Hampden. 

DisAPFBonoN.    Disloyalty. 

The  former  is  a  wider  term  than 
the  latter.  It  denotes,  generally, 
alienation  or  want  of  goodwill  Dis- 
loyalty (Fr.  loi,  law)  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  disaffection,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  a  monarchical  head,  or  form 
of  government,  but  may  be  to  any 
superior,  and  especiall v  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  one  lives. 
All  disloyalty  is,  of  course,  disaffec- 
tion; but  all  disaffection  is  not  dis- 
loyalty. If  the  disaffection  be  against 
an  usurped  government,  it  may  sprine 
from  loyal  attachment  to  that  whicn 
is  the  rightful  form. 

"  Cordelia  at  length  arrives ;  an  opiate 
is  administered  to  the  king  to  calm  the 
agonies  and  agitations  of  his  mind,  and  a  most 
interesting  interview  ensues  between  this 
daughter  that  was  so  unjustly  suspected  of 
disaffection  and  the  rash  and  mistaken  father." 
— Adventurer, 

"The  devil  and  his  ministers,  wicked 
seedsmen,  sowed  in  you  darnel  and  cockle, 
treason  and  disloyalty.  They  have  made  you 
forget  your  duty  to  your  natural  prince  and 
country." — State  Trials, 

DisAGBEEMSNT.    See  Dissent. 
Disappear.    See  Vanish. 
Disappoint.  Balk.  {See  Bapfle.) 

These  terms  both  imply  the  depriv- 
ing another  of  something  which  he 
had  anticipated;  but  Disappoint  (Fr. 
de^appoirder,  Lat.  die  adptinctunif  to 
prevent  from  coming  to  the  point) 
refers  commonly  to  what  is  hoped, 


desired,  or  expected.  Balk  (Old 
Eng.  balk,  meaning  a  beam,  or  piece 
of  unploughed  land,  where  the  culti- 
vation comes  suddenly  to  a  stop)  to 
what  is  planned  or  devised.  Hence 
balk  is  hardly  used  but  of  such 
things  as  are  done  on  purpose,  while 
disappoint  is  employed  01  an^  un- 
toward influence.  The  farmer  is  dis- 
appointed by  heavy  rains  in  harvest 
time.  The  term  oalk  is  commonly 
used  of  the  stopping  of  discreditable 
rather  than  of  honourable  designs. 

''By  the  inward  overpowering  inflaencea 
of  His  Spirit  a  man's  desires  shall  become  cold 
and  dead  to  those  things  which  before  were 
so  extremely  apt  to  captivate  and  command 
them,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  grciter 
balk  to  the  tempter,  nor  a  more  effectual 
defeat  to  all  his  temptations.'* — South, 

*'  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
Unhouzled,  disappointed,  unaneled.** 

Shakespeare, 

D18APPEOBATION,   Disapproval. 

Although  these  words  have  the 
same  root — approbare,  to  approve — 
they  are  employed  in  a  di£ferent 
way.  Disapprobation  is  the  feel- 
ing, Disapproval  is  the  expression 
of  it.  Hence  disapproval  is  the  more 
public  and  formal.  To  disapprove  is 
therefore  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  formall;jr  refusing  a  sanction,  or 
annulling,  in  consequence  of  the  feel- 
ing of  disapprobation.  As  "The 
acts  of  the  provincial  governor  were 
disapproved  by  the  government  at 
home ;"  or,  "  His  acts  met  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  senate." 

*'  Now  the  chief  gentlemen  of  all  countries 
travelled  to  him  to  tender  their  service, 
which  implied  a  disapprobation  at  least,  if 
not  a  contempt  of  the  two  houses'  carriage 
towards  him." — Clarendon, 

"  I  disapprove  alike 
The  host  whose  assiduity  extreme 
Distresses,  and  whose  negligence  offends." 

(Jowper*s  Homer. 

Disapproval.  See  Disapproba- 
tion. 

Disaster.    See  Calamity. 

Disavow.  Dent,  Disown. 
Eepudiate.    Disclaim. 

To  Disavow  (Fr.  degawmer)  is  to 
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DISCARD. 


acknowled^  in  a  strong 
th  some  solemnitj,  and  in 
ms. 

L  promiM  made  and  diMnow^iP 
^irgii. 

r  (Ft.  denier,  Lat.  denegare) 
udict  speciAcallj.  A  dis- 
commonlj  voluntoered;  a 
3W8  apon  a  specific  impu- 
e  disavow  facts  or  charges 
e  are  said  to  be  personally 
We  deny  assertions  and 
f  others  as  wdL  Denial 
>adest  possible  application, 
.oyed  of  anything  which  in 
night  be  afirmed, 

I  to  rack  the  sacred  writings,  to 
'hether  they  will  or  no,  to  bring 
ur  opinions,  is  an  afTroDt  to  oar 
ich  is  next  to  the  denying  on't." 


»A  n 


ws  is,  as  the  term  implies, 
or  deny,  as  connected  with 
rsonaUy,  to  refuse  to  ac- 
personal  interest,  anthor- 
ationship  genci*ally. 

in  you  say  it  is  impossible  for 
sudden  and  without  the  advice 

own  or  disown  books,  you  seem 
me.     I  cannot  dive  into  your 

State  Triids. 

^.TE  (Lat.  repxidiare,  re  and 
be  ashamed)  is  to  force 
oneself  what  some  other 
ome  external  power  would 
ith  us,  either  as  a  gift, 
responsibility.  The  term 
employed  in  the  technical 
rorce,  but  with  a  difference, 

this  difference  between  a  divorce 
tion,  that  a  divorce  is  made  by 
osent  occasioned  by  a  mutual 
lile  a  rcpndi>ition  is  marie  by  the 
he  advantage  of  one  of  the  two 
endently  of  the  will  and  advan- 
her." — Montesquieu, 

HiAiM  is  the  opposite  of 
clamare,  to  call),  to  waive, 
to  deny  ownership  or  re- 

■-,  right,  merit,  or  preten- 

rou  the  truth,  my  dear  sir,  I 
)ur  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat 
the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings 
y  of  the  Old  Jewry  and  the 
il"— Burke. 


Disbelief.  Unbelief.  Inobe- 
DUiiiTY.    Infidelity. 

Disbelief  and  Unbelief  (Sax. 
Zefan,  lyfan,  to  allow  or  perniit)  are 
tnus  differenced:  unbeH^  is  nega- 
tive, disbelief  is  positive.  One  may 
have  unbelief  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, but  disbelief  rejects  as  false. 
Unbdief  is  the  absence,  disbelief  the 
refusal  of  credit. 

^  There  have  been  doubtless  in  all  ages 
such  as  have  di^lieved  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  what  was  sensible." — Cudworth, 

**  For  the  mind  doth  by  every  degree  of 
affected  unbelief  contract  more  and  more  of  a 
general  indisposition  towards  believing." — 
Atterbury, 

Incbedulitt  (Lat.  in,  not,  and 
creduln8,  from  credere,  to  believe)  and 
Infidelity  (in,  not,  ajid  fides,  faith) 
are  used,  the  former  to  signify  ab- 
sence of  belief  where  it  is  poseihle, 
the  latter  absence  of  belief  where 
belief  is  right.  Incredulity  may  be, 
therefore,  right  where  it  denotes  a 
rightful  reluctance  of  assent  to  what 
oujjht  not  to  be  easily  believed,  or  not 
bebeved  at  alL  Inndclity  is  by  the 
force  of  the  term  wrong.  It  has  the 
further  sense  of  a  breach  of  faith  in 
matters  not  of  belief,  but  practice — 
where  those  matters  depend  upon 
contract  or  promise. 

'There  is  nothing  so  wild  and  extrava- 
gant to  which  men  may  not  expose  themselves 
by  such  a  kind  of  nice  and  scrupulous  incre- 
didityr^WUkins. 

'*  The  uncertainty  of  princes,  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  the  corruption  of  ministers,  the 
violence  of  factions,  the  unsteadiness  of 
counsels,  and  the  infidelity  of  friends." — Svr 
W.  Temple. 

DiSGAKD.  Dismiss.  Disohabge. 

Of  these,  Disohabge  {die  and  Fr. 
charge,  charge)  has  applications  in 
which  it  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
other  two,  as  of  a  load  or  car^o,  an 
office,  or  duty,  an  obli^tion,  in  the 
sense  not  of  disregardmg,  but  per- 
forming it,  to  discnarge  substimce, 
matter,  fluid,' or  missile.  It  is  here 
taken  of  removal  from  personal  con- 
nection with  oneself.  To  jDisgabd  {dis 
and  carta,  a  card)  is,  literally,  to  throw 
out  of  the  hand  as  useless.    It  has. 


DISCERN. 
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therefore,  the  force  of  rc^jection  of  the 
person  or  thing  so  disposed  of  as  use- 
less or  of  comparativelv  little  value ; 
while  discharge  is  capaole  both  of  an 
honourable  and  dishonourable  sense. 
Dismiss  (dis  and  mittere,  to  send)  is 
simply  to  send  away  or  get  rid  of, 
and  takes  its  colouring  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  dismissal.  A  servant 
may  be  dismissed  for  bad  conduct, 
an  untenable  charge  dismissed  by  a 
magistrate,  an  officer,  arraigned 
before  a  court-martial,  dismissed 
without  any  stain  upon  his  charac- 
ter, or,  on  the  other  nand,  dismissed 
the  service.  It  hajs,  when  applied 
to  things  of  the  mind^  a  meaning 
closely  resembling  discard,  that  is,  to 
abandon  as  worthless  or  insignificant ; 
as,  you  may  dismiss  that  idea  as  ficti- 
tious, that  fear  as  groundless,  that 
hope  as  vain.  In  this  sense,  however, 
discard  is  used  of  habits,  as  to  discard 
the  follies  and  vices  of  youth,  where 
we  should  not  use  dismiss.    As  ap- 

Slied  to  persons,  dismiss  has  less  than 
ischarge  the  idea  of  inferiority  in 
the  person  sent  away;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  more  of  the  force 
of  peremptory  sending  away.  A  king 
might  (usmiss  his  refractory  minis- 
ters ;  but  he  would  not  be  said  to  dis- 
charge any  but  his  menial  servants. 

**  A  man  discards  the  follies  of  boyhood." 
^I.  Taylor, 

<<  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismisscdy  bat  still   retained  his 
rod."  DryileiCs  Ovid, 

"  Death  is  the  discharger  of  all  griefs  and 
mberies." — Sir  T.  Elyot, 

The  last  quotation  illustrates  the 
wide  meaning  of  discharge.  It  is,  in 
short,  to  relieve  of  a  charge  or  burden, 
which  may  be  of  mimy  kinds,  as  of  a 
trust,  an  obligation,  servitude,  a 
criminal  accusation,  a  responsibility, 
and  the  like. 

Discern.    See  Descry. 

Discernment.  Penetration. 
Discrimination.  Judgment.  Dis- 
cretion. 

All  these  terms  relate  to  the  prac- 
tical intcUect.  Discernment  is 
combined  keenness  and  accuracy  of 
mental    vision.     It    sees   character, 


deeds,  actions,  in  their  differences, 
their  peculiar  motives,  their  trae 
nature.  It  is  first  penetrative,  then 
discriminative.  The  discerning  man 
is  not  easily  misled,  because  be  is  not 
imposed  upon  by  appearances,  nor 
takes  one  tiling  for  another. 

"  Syrena  is  for  ever  in  extremes. 

And  with  a  vengeance  she  commends  or 
blames. 

Conscious  of  her  discerfuneni  which  is 
good, 

She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  under- 
stood." Young, 

Penetration  (Lat.  penetrare)  is 
the  power  of  seeing  deeply  into 
things,  and  is  that  faculty,  which, 
when  habitually  exercised  upon  diffe- 
rent objects,  constitutes  discernment ; 
for  discernment  is  general,  penetra- 
tion is  in  detail ;  and,  while  discern- 
ment is  commonly  spoken  of  character, 
penetration  is  used  of  specific  acts, 
thoughts,  intentions,  or  motives.  As 
the  man  of  discernment  does  not  con- 
found, so  the  man  of  penetration  does 
not  overlook,  nor  is  easily  misled. 

*^  The  drawing  of  Sir  Thomas  More  at  Ken- 
sington has  a  freedom,  a  boldness  of  thought, 
and  acutencss  of  penetration  that  attest  the 
sincerity  of  the  resemblance." —  WcUpole. 

Discrimination  (Lat.  diserimen, 
a  difference)  is  a  more  directly  prac- 
tical term.  It  is  discernment  in 
minute  particulars,  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  leads  to  the  acting  upon  the 
differences  observed.  Discernment 
shows  a  man  the  nature  of  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at;  discrimination  will 
guide  him  in  his  selection  of  the 
means  to  attain  it. 

"  The  sculptors  of  the  last  age,  from  not 
attending  sufficiently  to  this  discrimination  of 
the  diflerent  styles  of  painting,  have  been  led 
into  many  errors.** — Sir  J,  Reynolds. 

Jttdoment  (Ft,  lugement,  iuaer,  to 
judge)  is  the  faculty  of  deciding  in 
practical  matters  with  wisdom,  truly, 
skilfully,  or  accurately.  It  has  to  do 
not  so  much  with  actualities,  like 
discernment  and  penetration,  but 
with  possibilities.  It  is  the  faculty 
of  weighing  the  issues  of  things,  and 
of  deciding  aright  in  reference  to 
them ;  and  is  that  in  the  general  of 
which  prudence  is  the  personal  appli- 
cation.    The  twofold  idea  of  judg- 
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DISCLOSE. 


as  expressing  first  a  facaltj  of 
dd,  and,  secondly,  the  good  use 
faculty  to  practical  purposes, 
)  realized  by  collating  the  two 
ng  passages  from  Stewart  and 
respectively : — 

wit,  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
1  putting  those  together  with  quick- 
variety,  wherever  can  be  found  uny 
ince  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make 
nnt  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in 
J ;  judgr/umtf  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite 
other  side,  in  se{>arating  ideas  one 
other  wherein  can  be  found  the  least 
«,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
le  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing 
her." — Locke, 

m  we  give  our  assent  to  a  mathe- 
axiom,  or  when  after  perusing  the 
ration  of  a  theorem  we  assent  to  the 
>n ;  or  in  general  when  we  pronounce 
ng  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  pro- 
or  the  probability  or  improbability 
svent,  the  power  by  which  we  are 
to  perceive  what  is  true  or  false, 
!  or  improbable,  is  called  by  logicians 
Ity  of  jttdjment" — tStewart. 

!BETiON  (Lat.  discemere,  dis- 
is,  etymologically,  another 
>f  discernment.  It  is  cautious 
iment,  and  has  for  its  result 
>idance  of  such  errors  as  come 
rant  of  self-control  or  want  of 
mi.  It  is  discernment  referred 
)  the  standard  of  propriety  in 
s  of  self-control. 

second  thing  that  naturally  shows 
,  paucity  of  words  is  discretion,  and 
EU*ly  that  prime  and  eminent  i>art  of 

consists  in  a  care  of  od'ending."— 

CHABGE.    See  Discard  and 

L. 

3IPLE.    See  Adherent. 

oiPUNE.    See  Chasten. 

3LAIM.    See  Disavow. 

luosE.  Divulge.  Beveal. 
rER.    Uncover.    Tell. 

!L08E  (dis  and  clavdere,  cUiusus) 
pose  to  view  or  knowledge  any- 
^hich  before  was  secret,  hidden, 
Lcealed.  Divulge  {dia  and 
the  common  people)  is  to 
inicate  what  had  b^n  before 
*  confided  as  a  secret,  or  known 


to  but  one  or  a  few.  Reveal  (re- 
velare,  re,  back,  andveZitm,  a  veil)  is  to 
make  known  after  having  been  tm- 
known  or  concealed.  It  differs  from 
disclose,  as  applying  only  to  matters 
of  knowledge,  while  disclose  is  appli- 
cable to  pnysical  objects  of  sight. 
The  matter  revealed  is  supposed  to  be 
of  value  or  interest  to  hmi  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  It  may  be  to  one  or  a 
few,  while  divulge  is  to  many.  Dis- 
cover (dU  eooperire)  is  employed  of 
such  manifestations  as  are  not  the 
result  of  specific  design,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  therefore,  was  not 
antecedently  in  the  possession  of  the 
discoverer.  It  is  a  sudden,  unex- 
pected bringing  before  the  eyes,  not 
of  others,  but  one's  own.  Uncover 
is  at  present  hardly  ever  used,  except 
in  the  sense  of  removing  a  material 
substance  which  served  as  a  cover- 
ing, as  to  uncover  the  head  in  token 
of  respect.  When  a  mental  or  moral 
thing,  as  an  opinion  or  feeling,  is  so 
exhibited,  the  term  discover  is  used 
in  the  peculiar  sense  of  manifesting 
without  design,  as  "  at  an  early  age 
the  youth  discovered  a  taste  for  sculp- 
ture." Tell  (A.  S.  telian,  teUun) 
denotes  an  intention  to  give  inform- 
ation in  successive  de^il,  and  ex- 
presses such  only  as  is  communicated 
by  words,  except  when  used  meta- 
pnorically.  To  tell  is  to  declare 
things  purposely,  with  a  design  to 
inform  the  listener.  Disclosure  may 
be  accidental.  To  reveal  is  to  make 
known  what  is  concealed  by  with- 
drawing what  covered  it.  To  divulge 
often  follows  upon  revealing,  being  a 
spreading  abroad  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  revealed.  The  term  reveal 
conveys  a  favourable,  as  divulge  an 
unfavourable,  impression.  We  reveal 
under  a  sense  of  duty  or  for  the 
benefit  of  another;  we  divulge  to 
his  injury  in  betrayal  of  a  trust. 

''When  stormy  winds  dischse  the  dark 
profound.** — Pope*s  Hvmer, 

**  Secrets  which  perhaps  the  confidence  of  a 
friend  has  made  known  to  the  treacheroua 
diviUger  of  them." — Knox,  Essays. 

<*  The  doctrines  thos  delivered  we  call  the 
revealed  or  Divine  law,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptores.** — Black* 

8tOM. 
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**  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a  fixture  state  had 
been  discovered  already.  It  had  been  efif- 
oovered  as  the  Copemican  system  was ;  it  was 
one  guess  among  many.  He  alone  diacoven 
who  proves." — Paley, 

*'  None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  com- 
pliment of  uncovering  their  heads  when  they 
meet,  as  we  do." — Dampier, 

*<Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  o£fendeth?" — 
English  Ptalma, 

Discompose.  See  Bapfle. 
DisooNOEBT.  See  Baffle. 
Discontinue.-  See  Cease. 
Discord.  See  Strife. 
Discourage.  See  Deter. 
Discourse.  See  Cjonyersation. 
Discover.    See  Disclose. 

Discredit.  Dishonour.  Dis- 
grace. 

These  words,  which  are  the  nega- 
tions of  certain  opposites,  are  best 
understood  bj  the  opposites  which 
they  negative.  Discredit  interferes 
with  a  man's  credit  or  respectability. 
Disgrace  marks  him  as  a  conspi- 
cuous object  of  another's  disapproval. 
Dishonour  is  the  treatment  with 
positive  disrespect.  A  man  may, 
therefore,  discredit  or  dis^ace  him- 
self, but  he  can  only  be  dishonoured 
by  others.  This  may  be  deserved  or 
not,  as  a  foolish  young  king  may 
dishonour  a  venerable  minister,  '^e 
who  falls  in  social  estimation  incurs 
discredit;  he  who  loses  favour  of 
society  or  a  personal  superior  is  dis- 
graced. He  who  is  treated  as  un- 
worthy in  the  sight  of  others  is  dis- 
honoured. 

**  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  (learning)  from 
the  discredits  and  disgraces  which  it  hath 
received,  all  from  ignorance,  but  ignorance 
severally  disguised,  appearing  sometimes  in  the 
zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines,  sometimes  in  the 
severity  and  arrogancy  of  politicians,  and 
sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of 
learned  men  themselves." — Bacon, 

"  No  vow  the  god,  no  hecatomb  unpaid, 
But  the  dishimonr  of  his  priest  resents. 
Whom  Agamemnon  menaced,  and  refused 
His  daughters  freedom  at  the  richest  price." 

Cotcjpcr's  Homer, 


''Till  the  proud  king  and  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him   they  now 
disgrace"  Pop^s  Homer, 

Discretion.    See  Discernment. 

Discrimination.  See  Dibcebn- 
hent. 

Discuss.    See  Debate. 

Disdain.    See  Scorn. 

Disdainful.  Scornful.  Con- 
temptuous. 

Disdainful  (exhibiting  disdain^ 
Fr.  dedain,  Lat.  dia  and  digwu, 
worthy)  denotes  that  kind  of  look  or 
manner — ^f  or  it  is  commonly  confined 
to  demeanour,  and  not  to  pure 
thought  or  judgment — ^which  is  the 
result  of  a  depreciation  or  disregard 
of  what  is  due  to  others,  and  a  vague 
habit  of  regarding  others  as  beneath 
oneself. 

'*  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Qray. 

Scornful  {see  Scorn)  is  an  ener- 
getic form  of  this,  and  a  positive 
expression  [of  the  ill-desert  or  utter 
meanness  of  others ;  while  disdainful 
expresses  little  more  than  the  habitual 
sense  of  one's  own  superiority. 

"  All  but  themselves  they  looked  on  with 
a  very  Komfui  piety,  and  thought  that  God 
hated  them  because  they  did."--^tillingfleeL 

**  This  posture  signifying  a  proud,  coniemp" 
tuous  behaviour,  whilst  the  Publican  stood 
crouching  humbly,  tremblingly  behind." — 
ffammond. 

Contemptuous  (Lat.  contemnere, 
conteinptus)  is  more  elaborately  dis- 
dainful, and  refers  to  worduB  or 
actions ;  while  disdainful  hardly  goes 
beyond  the  look,  and  is  far  less  direct. 
A  disdainful  expression,  air,  smile ;  a 
scornful  look ;  a  contemptuous  epithet 
or  remark  or  behaviour  towards 
another. 

Disease.  Sickness.  Malady. 
Complaint.  Ailment.  Disorder. 
Distemper. 

Disease  (dis  and  ease,  Fr.  owe)  is 
the  most  strictly  technical  of  these 


DISEASE. 


(    2SS    )         DISENGAGE. 


being  applied  in  medical 
!  to  sucli  morbid  conditions  of 
ly,  or  of  parte  of  it,  as  admit  of 
sties,  and  is  commonly  of  pro- 
duration.  It  is  specific,  local, 
dc,  as  a  disease  of  the  heart 


sKin. 


ugh  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  them- 
et  they  are  good  for  as  because  they 
to  us  our  disease  and  tend  to  our 
TUlotson. 

iiTESS  (A.  S.  8yc,  Old  Eng.  seke) 
nscientific  term,  to  denote  the 
ed  condition  of  the  constitu- 
merallj,  without  specifying  ite 
ber. 

"ow,  need,  sickness^  or  any  other 
y." — English  Liturgy, 

▲LADY  (maladie)  is  a  lineering 
ep-seatcd  disorder,  which  de- 
ss  without  immediately  jeo- 
ng  the  vital  functions.  Both 
us  and  malady  are  general; 
lisease  is  specific. 

vist  a  man  how  many  maiadies 
wen  of  excess  and  of  giotonies, 
wolde  ben  the  more  mesurable 
lis  diete,  sitting  at  his  table." 

Chaucer, 

PLAINT  (literally,  that  of  which 
mplains)  is  commonly  applied 

less  violent  though  continu- 
nds  of    disorder.      Complaint 

in  this  sense  a  term  of  Old 
h  literature,  but  bears  the 
)f  an  expression  of  pain  or 
!.  Disorder  (Fr.  desordre)  is 
rbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
economy,  and  differs  thus 
Lsease,  which  is  organic. 

following  lines  upon  delirious  dreams 
)ear  very  extravagant  to  a  reader 
er  experienced  the  disorders  which 
causes  in  the  brain." —  Thomps(m  <m 

CENT  is  the  lightest  form  of 
int,  and  expresses  ite  slight 
ising  character. 

little  ailments  oft  attend  the  fair." 
Lansdowne,  Cure  for  the  Vapours. 

EMPER  (dis  and  temper,  in  the 
>f  combination  or  proportion) 
>rbid  state  of  the  animal  sys- 
!t  is  used  of  the  human  race 
oly  in  the  sense  of    mental 


ailment,  and  in  ite  physical  meaning 
purely  is  spoken  oi  the  lower  ani- 
mals. In  a  secondary  sense,  we 
speak  of  a  diseased  mind,  a  disordered 
intellect  or  imagination,  mental 
maladies.  Though  the  human  sub- 
ject is  not  said  to  labour  under  such 
and  such  a  particular  distemper, 
there  is  an  abstract  and  general 
sense  in  which  it  is  so  applicable, 
as  in  the  following : — 

'^  Peradventure  it  will  be  replied,  that 
there  are  many  sinners  who  escape  all 
these  calamities,  and  neither  labour  under 
any  shame  or  disrepute,  any  unquietness  of 
condition,  or  more  than  ordinary  distemper 
of  body,  but  pass  their  days  with  as  great  a 
portion  of  honour,  ease,  and  health  as  any 
other  man  whatsoever."— ^ou^ 

Disembodied.   See  Immaterial. 

Disengage.  Disentangle.  Ex- 
tricate.   Detach. 

Disengage  (prefix  dis  and  enj^e, 
Fr.  engager)  is  the  simple  opposite  to 
engage,  and,  therefore,  relates  to  one 
detaining  or  engrossing  force  or 
influence  at  a  time.    Disentangle 

arefix  dis  and  entangle,  allied  to  the 
othic  tagly  hair)  is  to  release  from  a 
condition  of  beinj?  irUriecUely  involved. 
Disentan^^le  difiFers  from  disengage 
in  applymg  both  to  subject  and 
object.  We  may  disentangle  the 
difficulty  as  well  as  the  person  in- 
volved in  it.  Extricate  (ex  and 
Lat.  tricce,  meshes,  impedimente)  is  to 
liberate  from  complicated  detcoition 
or  conditions  of  difficulty,  and  relates 
to  persons,  and  not  things,  except  in 
a  few  scientific  terms,  as  the  extrica- 
tion of  heat  or  moisture.  Detach  (Fr. 
detacher)  relates  to  such  simple  con- 
nections as  unite  one  thing  to  another, 
or  to  several  others.  We  may  be 
disengaged  from  an  oath  or  an  occu- 

Sation ;  disentangled  from  pecuniary 
ifficulties,  or  embarrassing  claims 
and  connections ;  extricated  from 
imminent  peril,  where  it  comes  from 
multiplied  difficulties  of  escape ;  and 
detached  from  a  party  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  adhered.  It  is  in  the 
purely  physical  sense  that  detach  is 
commonly  employed,  as  to  detach  a 
a  seal  from  the  chain  to  which  it  was 
suspended. 


DISENTANGLE.       (    256    ) 


DISGUST. 


*'  We  should  also  beforehand  disengage  our 
mind  from  other  things,  that  we  maj  the 
more  efiectoally  attend  to  the  new  object 
which  we  wish  to  remember." — Meattie. 

'*  In  the  disentanglement  of  this  distressful 
tale  (the  '  Nut>browne  Mayde ')  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  all  his  cruelty  was  tenderness, 
and  his  inconstancy  the  most  invariable 
truth ;  his  levity  an  ingenious  artifice,  and 
his  perversity  the  friendly  disguise  of  the 
firmest  affection." — Warton, 

"  His  treasures  were  now  exhausted,  his 
subjects  were  highly  irritated,  the  ministry 
were  all  frighted,  being  exposed  to  the  anger 
and  justice  of  the  Parliament,  so  that  he  had 
brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but  had 
not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  himself  from 
it,"— Burnet. 

'*  They  are,  in  short,  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  to  improve  our  minds,  to 
rectify  our  failings,  to  detach  us  from  the 
present  scene,  to  fix  our  affections  on  things 
above." —  Porteus, 

Disentangle.    See  DisENGAaE. 
DiSFiGUBE.    See  Deform. 
DiSGBAOB.    See  Abase  and  Dis- 

OBEDIT. 

Disguise.    Dissemble. 

Disguise  (prefix  dis  and  Fr.  miise, 
manner,  fashion)  is  to  hide  by  a 
counterfeit  appearance,  or  in  any 
manner  to  cloak  by  what  is  fitted  to 
mislead.  Dissemble  (dis  and  simti^ 
larCy  to  simulate)  has  much  the  same 
meaning;  but  the  terms  are  a  little 
differently  employed.  Disguise  re- 
lates rather  to  the  false  or  altered 
condition  of  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
guise; dissemble  to  the  false  im- 
pression produced  upon  other  persons. 
Disguise  is  general,  dissimulation 
specific.  We  may  disguise  negatively 
by  preventing  another  from  knowing 
what  is  in  us ;  but  we  dissemble  when 
we  lead  him  to  believe  that  we  have 
something  which  we  have  not.  An 
enemy  may  disguise  his  hatred  of 
another  by  an  air  of  indifference.  He 
dissembles  when  he  assumes  an  air  of 
friendship.  Disguise  is  a  matter  of 
appearance,  dissimulation  a  matter 
01  action.  A  prince  might  disguise 
himself  as  a  beggar;  but  unless  he 
held  such  commumcations  with  others 
as  to  practically  deceive  them,  he 
would  not  be  dissembling. 


"  When  we  are  touched  with  some  impor- 
tant ill, 
How  vainly  silence  would  our  grief  con- 

ceaL 
Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguised  by  arts, 
Our   foreheads    blab  the   secrets  of   our 
hearts."  Dryden^  JuvenaL 

^With   him,  DissetMxnoe  went,   his  para- 
mour, 
Whose  painted  face  might  hardly  be  de- 
tected; 
Arms  of  offence  he  seld'  qr  never  wore, 
Lest  thence  his  close  designs  might  be 

suspected ; 
But  clasping  close  his  foe,  so  loth  to  part, 
He  steals  his   dagger   with   false-smiling 

art, 
And  sheathes  the  traitorous  steel  in  his  own 
master's  heart." 

Fletcher^  Purple  Isiand. 

Disgust.  Dislike.  Aversion. 
Distaste.    Disinclination. 

These  terms  not  only  differ  in  point 
of  force,  but  are  differently  applied. 
Dislike  (prefix  dis  and  hke)  is  to 
have  a  feeling  of  positive  and  usually 
permanent  avoioiBJice,  though  not 
necessarily  strong  in  degree.  We 
have  a  dislike  to  what  is  simply  im- 
pleasant  to  us  from  an  inherent 
uncongeniality  with  our  feelings  or 
sentiments. 

**  To  show  any  disli^  to  those  who  were 
the  favourites  of  that  infamous  emperor 
(Domitian),  was  construed  by  him  into  an 
act  of  treason  against  himselfl" — Melmotk^ 
Pliny. 

Disgust  (dis  and  gustus,  taste)  is 
said  primarily  of  what  is  offensive  to 
the  organs  of  taste;  then  analogously 
of  anything  repugnant  to  the  moral 
taste  or  higher  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  Distaste,  though  verbaUy 
equivalent  to  disgust,  is  far  less 
strong.  It  expresses  natural  un- 
congeniality, which  is  often  gradually 
superinduced  by  the  alienatmg  force 
of  habit.  Dis^st  is  the  strongest 
but  most  transient,  being  excited  by 
something  suddenly  presented  to  the 
experience  or  observation. 

"The  king  (Henry  VIIl.)  loved  to  raise 
mean  persons,  and  upon  the  least  disUutc  to 
throw  them  down.'* — JSumeU 


DISHEARTEN,        (    257    ) 


DISMAL. 


**  For  day  by  day  themselyes, 
ent9,  urge  my  Dujttials,  and  my  son 
to  note  it)  with  disgtist  obserres 
ilth  consumed.''     Cotcper^  Hinner, 

BSION  (Ft.  averse,  Lat.  ad, 
rtere,  to  turn)  denotes  a  fixed 
il  dislike  or  distaste,  and  is 
er  than  either,  almost  amount- 
hatred.  Aversion  is  founded 
1  feeling,  and  more  on  senti- 
md  judgment.  The  just  and 
e  man  has  an  aversion  to  com- 
2^,  no  less  than  witnessing,  an 
cruelty.  It  is  a  stronger  and 
efinable  form  of  disinchnation. 

ctly  speaking,  aversion  is  no  other 
modification  of  desire — a  desire  of 
>erated  from  whatever  appears  to  be 
B  to  well-being." — Co<jan, 

re  disgusted  with  occasional 
ions,  as  with  acts  of  cruelty, 
^st  is  not  physical,  it  results 
le  actions  of  men.  Dislike  is 
persons  and  things,  which  is 
le  case  with  aversion;  while 
9  is  not  often  applied  to  per- 
>ut  most  commonly  to  wliat  is 
illy  associated  with  ourselves, 
)loyments,  pursuits,  modes  of 
Disinclination  (dis  and  in- 
s  an  indisposition  or  dislike  to 
option  of  an  act,  a  course  of 
t,  a  policy,  or  mode  of  life, 
ay  either  be  constitutional  or 
ult  of  circumstances  and  con- 
ions.  It  refers,  unlike  the 
3  much  to  our  own  will  as  to 
stances  external  to  us. 

jnever  they  fonnd  any  person  of 
inclined  to  the  king,  or  but  disinclined 
I,  they  immediately  seized  upon  his 
md  sent  him  in  great  triumph  to  the 
ent,  who  committed  him  to  prison 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  inhu- 
* — Ciarendim, 

TRARTEN.    See  Detee. 
lONouB.      See  A  bark    and 

DIT. 

aoNEST.    See  Knavish. 
NCLiNATiON.    See  Disgust. 

roiN.    See  Separate. 

j[EE.      See    Disgust    and 


Disloyalty.  /See  Disaffection. 
Dismal.    Dull.    Dreary. 

Dismal  (supposed  to  be  from  dies 
malus,  evil  day)  has  at  least  a  mean- 
ing in  conformity  with  this.  A  dis- 
mal object  not  only  produces  an 
unenlivening,  but  a  kind  of  foreboding 
effect.  It  carries  on  the  mind  to 
think  of  other  matters  over  which 
that  which  is  dismal  casts  a  shade, 
being  depressing  to  the  feelings,  and 
inducing  gloom  in  the  mind. 

"  I  trow  it  was  in  the  dismall." 

Cfkiucer. 


"  An  ugly  fiend  more  foul  than  dismal  day." 

Spetiser. 

'*  A  dismal  description  of  oar  Engliiih  No- 
vember."— Southey, 

Dull  (A.  S.  dot)  is  simply  not 
sharp,  bright,  or  quick ;  hence  fur- 
nishing little  delight,  or,  subjectively, 
not  feeing  it,  and  is  not  so  strong  as 
dismal.  £1  its  secondary  application 
dismal  is  commonly  positive;  dull 
may  be  little  more  than  negative.  A 
dismal  description  is  one  that  im- 
presses the  mmd  with  the  sadness  of 
actual  occurrences;  a  dull  description 
is  no  more  than  heavy  and  uninterest- 
ing. DuU,  as  an  epith«t  of  character, 
expresses  such  torpor  of  soul  as  is 
inconsistent  with  mental  activity,  and 
implies  an  innate  deficiency  of  moral 
sensibility  or  mental  power. 

**  In  eldest  time  ere  mortals  writ  or  read. 
Ere   Pallas   issued  from  the  Thunderer's 

head, 
Dullness  o'er  all  possessed  her  ancient  right, 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night. 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  fair  idiot  gave. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave, 
Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind, 
She  ruled,  in  native  anarchy,  the  mind." 

Pope. 

Dbeaby  (A.  S.  dreorig,  bloody, 
sorrowful,  from  dreoVy  blood)  conveys 
the  idea  of  tedious,  monotonous,  long- 
drawn-out  dullness.  It  belongs  to  an 
extent  of  time  or  space  unrelieved  by 
gladsome  interval  and  change,  as  a 
dreary  time,  a  dreary  journey,  a 
dreary  waste  of  country. 

"  His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  crossed, 

Twas  late,  'twas  far — the  path  was  lost 

That  reached  the  neighbour  town." 

I'amelL 

a 


{ 


niSMA  y. 

Dismay.    Daunt.    Appal. 
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DISPEL. 


Dismay  (connected  with  vto^an,  to 
be  able,  like  our  English  word  may), 
true  to  its  derivation,  denotes  uie 
inspiring  of  a  fear  wbich  interferes 
witn  action,  destroying  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  enterprise;  as  tne  tra- 
veller may  be  dismayed  by  what  he 
hears  of  the  perils  incident  to  a  par- 
ticular route.  It  involves  a  state  of 
sloomy  apprehension.  Daukt  (Lat. 
domitare,  to  tame)  is  stronger  than 
dismay,  commonly  implying  not  only 
the  feeling  of  terror,  but  the  aban- 
donment of  the  imdertaking  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  the  difficult  or  dangerous. 
Appal  (Fr.  appalir,  te  make  pale) 
expresses  a  temporary  check  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sudden  fear 
strong  enough  te  overwhelm  the 
faculties.  He  who  is  dismayed  suf- 
fers ^eat  mental  perturbation.  He 
who  IS  daunted  abandons  his  enter- 
prise. He  who  is  appalled  is  unable  te 
act. 

**  So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hears,  dtS" 
mayedj 
The  lions  roaring  through  the   midnight 
shade."  Pope, 

"No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell 
control."  Ibid. 

**  Smiling  ferocious,  with  impatient  haste 
Striding,     and     brandishing     his     massy 

spear. 
Him  (Ajax)  viewed  the  Greeks  exulting, 

with  appal 
The  Trojans,  and  with  palpitating  heart 
Even  Hector."  Covoper,  Iliad. 

Dismiss.    See  Discard. 

Disorder.  See  Derange,  Con- 
fusion, and  Disease. 

Disown.    See  Disavow. 

Disparage.    See  Decry. 

Disparity.    Inequality. 

Of  these,  Disparity  (Lat.  dwpar, 
unmatehed)  is  a  species  of  Inequa- 
lity (m,  not,  and  cequcUis,  equal). 
Inequality  is  general  or  absolute; 
disparity  is  relative  and  specific. 
Disparity  is  inequality  in  reference  to 
a  common  standard,  while  inequality 
does    not    of   necessity    imply   this. 


There  is  an  inequality  of  age  between 
an  old  man  ana  a  youth,  but  no  dis- 
parity. But  let  some  common  mea- 
sure be  introduced,  as,  for  instance, 
the  running  a  race,  and  there  would 
be,  in  reference  to  their  common  state 
or  undertaking,  a  disparity.  Thus 
inequality  involves,  as  it  were,  two 
terms,  disparity  three. 

''Notwithstanding  which  tneqwdibj  of 
somber,  it  was  unanimously  resoWed,  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  fight  the  Dutch  fleet." — 
Lttdlow, 

**  But  the  disparity  of  years  and  strength 
Between  you  and  your  son  duly  consi- 
dered. 
We  would  not  so  expose  you." 

Massinger. 

Dispassionate.  Unimpassioned. 

The  term  Dispassionate  relates  to 
the  mind  and  the  judgment,  as  not 
being  warped,  prejudiced,  or  in  any 
way  swerved  or  carried  away  by  pas- 
sion or  feeling  (Lat.  passio,  nt>m  paii, 
passtLs,  to  simer).  Unimpassioned 
relates  to  the  manner,  gesture,  voice, 
or  speech,  as  not  affected  by  or  exhi- 
biting strong  feeling.  A  calm  and 
dispassionate  view  of  a  personal  ques- 
tion is  needful  to  a  ri^ht  judgment 
upon  it.  An  unimpassioned  style  of 
speaking  in  an  orator  can  only -be 
compensated  for  by  great  felicity  of 
diction  and  closeness  of  reasoning. 

'*  Whereas  reason  requires  a  calm  and  dis' 
passionate  situation  of  the  mind  to  form  her 
judgments  aright,  she  wants  the  whole  atten- 
tion to  look  round  upon  every  circumstance, 
and  places  her  objects  in  all  the  lights  where- 
in they  are  capable  of  standing." — Search. 

**The  day  that  by  their  consent  the  seat  of 
regicide  has  its  place  among  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  there  is  no  longer  a  motive  for  zeal 
in  their  favour.  It  will  at  best  be  cold,  un- 
impassioned,  dejected,  melancholy  duty." — 
Burke. 

Dispatch.    See  Haste. 
Dispel.  Disperse.  {See  Scatter.) 

Dispel  (Lat.  dtspellere)  is  to  sepa- 
rate in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  to 
vanish,  or  to  drive  away,  at  the  same 
time.  It  denotes  some  point  from 
which  the  objects  dispeUed  are  thrust 
away.  Accordingly,  things  dispelled 
commonly  cease  to  be  visible,  or  to 


DISPENSE. 
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exist.  D18PSBBB,  on*  the  other  hand, 
means  no  more  than  to  scatter 
abroad.  By  the  providence  of  God 
the  Jews,  dispelled  from  their  own 
land,  are  now  dispersed  among  the 
nations.  Dispel  commonly  relates  to 
the  involuntary,  as  to  dispel  illusions 
from  the  mind ;  disperse  may  be  purely 
voluntary,  in  the  sense  of  to  scatter 
systematically,  as  in  a  garden  flowers 
of  a  certain  colour  may  be  dispersed 
or  interspersed,  or  religious  tracts 
are  dispersed  among  the  poor.  Dis- 
pel is,  merefore,  more  intensive  than 
oisperse,  or  may  be  said  to  express 
what  is  expressed  by  disperse  and 
something  more.  Dispel  and  dis- 
perse both  imply  many  objects,  for 
the  cloud  can  only  be  dispelled  by 
separation  into  fragments. 

"And  when  the  king  of  lightnings,  Jove, 
dispels 

From  some  huge  eminence  a  gloomy 
clond. 

The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  head- 
land heights, 

Shine  all  illumined  from  the  boundless 
heaven."  Cowper,  Iliad. 

*'  As  when  two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 
A   herd  of  beeves  disperse^  or  numerous 

flock. 
Suddenly  in  the  absence  of  their  guard, 
So  fled  the  heartless  Greeks." 

Ibid. 

Dispense.    Distribute. 

Of  these,  the  former  (Lat.  diS' 
pefuare,  freq.  of  dispendere)  bears  no 
reference  to  any  rule  of  number  or 
quantity,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
latter  {digtrihuere),  implying  that  in  a 
certain  number  of  shares  the  whole 
of  a  certain  thing  was  ^ven  away. 
A  number  of  different  thmgs  would 
not  be  DiSTBiBUTED.  So  we  might 
read,  "Every  morning  at  the  castle 
gate  to  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
Hood  who  might  present  themselves 
for  the  purpose,  oread,  with  other 
provisions  and  money,  were  dis- 
pensed ;"  but  if  a  certam  quantity  of 
one  article  were  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  we  might  read, 
"  Bread  to  tne  amount  of  a  hundred 
loaves  was  distributed  among  the  per- 
sons present."  The  uppermost  idea 
in  Dispense  is  varied  and  liberal 
giving;  that  of  distribute  numerous 


and  apportioned  giving.  Nature  is 
said  to  dispense,  but  not  to  distri- 
bute her  bounties.  A  dispensary 
issues  its  medicines,  but  in  no  equa- 
lized portions  among  any  set  number. 

"In  every  benefaction  between  man  and 
man,  man  is  only  the  disperiser^  but  God  the 
benefactor. " — South. 

**  He  will  pass  sentence  on  the  evil  angels ; 
He  will  raise  up  the  dead,  and  will  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments  to  all  proportion- 
ably  to  their  behaviour  in  the  days  of  their 
mortality." — Jortin. 

Dispebse.    See  Dispel. 
Display.    See  Show. 
Displease.    See  Offend. 

Displeasube.  Dissatisfaction 
{See  Disappbobation).  Annoy- 
ance. 

Displeasure  (prefix  dis  and  plea- 
sure, Fr.  plaisir)  is  a  modified  anger 
produced  invariably  by  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  men,  and  not  by  any  other 
cause,  as  opposing  desire  or  command. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  superiors 
in  position,  as  a  father  is  displeased 
with  his  son,  a  master  with  his  ser- 
vant. Dissatisfaction  (Lat.  dis 
and  satisfacere,  to  satisfy)  may  sarins 
from  any  source  of  disappointed 
wishes  or  expectations.  We  may  be 
even  dissatisfied  with  ourselves.  Dis- 
pleasure commonly  implies  too  much 
done,  dissatisfaction  too  little.  To 
Annoy  (Lat.  in  and  odium,  hatred) 
is  to  inflict  sustained  personal  vexa- 
tion and  irritation  by  influences 
reiterated. 

"  My  youth's  first  hope,  my  manhood's  trea- 
sure. 
My  prattling  innocent,  attend, 
Nor  fear  rebuke,  nor  sour  displeasure ; 
A  father's  loveliest  name  is  friend." 

Cooper, 

**  To  be  deprived  of  some  good  which  by  a 
proper  conduct  might  have  been  secured  and 
obtained,  if  it  be  attended  with  dissatisfaC" 
tion  or  regret,  is  certainly  a  punishment,  and 
if  it  always  lasts,  an  eternal  punishment."— 
Jortin. 

"  Common  nuisances  are  such  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  ofiences  as  annoy  the  whole 
community  in  general,  and  not  merely  some 
particular  person." — Blackstone. 

8  2 
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Dispose.    See  Obdeb  and  Ad- 
just. 

Disposition.  Gharagteb.  Tem- 
per. 

The  Disposition  (Lat.  disponere, 
to  dispose)  is  the  preyailing  spirit  of 
mind,  resulting  from  constitution. 
It  is  the  aptitude  or  tendency  of  cha- 
racter. Characteb  (Gr.  xap««^P» 
an  impress)  is  used  in  a  Tanetj  of 
senses  (see  Chabacteb).  As  a  syno- 
nym with  disposition,  it  is  the  wnole 
moral  character,  of  which  the  disposi- 
tion is  a  manifestation.  Character 
is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
social  estimate  formed  of  a  man,  his 
reputation  for  good  or  ill.  Tempeb 
(ir.  tempcrer)  commonly  denotes  the 
disposition  or  constitution  of  the 
mind  in  regard  to  the  passions  and 
affections,  or  the  more  purely  emo- 
tional part  of  our  nature.  Both  dis- 
position and  character  are  permanent. 
Temper  is  variable,  unless  we  use  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  temperament 
or  composition — according  to  the  old 
supposition  that  the  human  indi- 
vidual was  composed  of  an  admixture 
of  humours,  and  that  his  peculiar 
conformation  lay  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  more  of  these 
humours. 

"  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  pride  was  not  designed  for  man 
than  that  the  most  excellent  of  the  human 
race  thought  it  not  a  proper  temper  and 
disposition  of  mind  for  Him  to  appear  in." — 
Pearcff  Sermons. 

**  Remember  with  what  mild 

And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and 
judged."  Milton. 

*'A  man  of  dull  intellect  and  thoroughly 
subservient  character." — Motley. 

Disprove.    See  Confute. 

Dispute.  See  Controvert,  De- 
bate, and  Quarrel. 

Disregard.    See  Neglect. 

Disqualification.  See  Disa- 
belity. 

Disqualify.    See  Debar. 

Dissatisfaction.        See     Dis- 

PLEASUBE. 

Dissemble.    See  Disguise. 


Disseminate.    See  Pbopagate. 
Dissent.    Disagbeement.    Ya- 

BIANCE.      DiFFEBENCE. 

As  relating  to  the  conflict  of 
opinions  these  words  have  their  dis- 
tinctions. DiFFEBENCE  (Lat.  differre) 
is  the  simplest,  and  admits  of  degrees 
from  the  smallest  to  the  widest  varia- 
tion. Dissent  (Lat.  dissentire,  to 
feel  differently),  unlike  the  rest,  is 
employed  only  of  persons,  and  not 
of  their  opinions,  it  commonly  de- 
notes the  expression  of  non-agree- 
ment, without  of  necessity  imp^ing 
any  opinion  of  one's  own.  I  express 
dissent  when  I  simply  refuse  to  adopt 
something  propounded  by  another; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  woidd 
imply  that  I  held  a  distinct  opinion 
of  my  own.  Disagbeement  (des- 
agreer)  and  Vabiance  (Lat.  variare, 
various)  also  imply  the  same  thing, 
and  commonly  denote  a  difference 
on  some  practical,  and  not  merely 
an  abstract  matter  of  opinion.  Per- 
sons are  said  to  disagree  who  might 
be  expected  to  act  together,  and  to  be 
at  variance  where  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  harmony ;  they  are 
said  to  differ  simply  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Disagreement,  variance,  and 
difference  may  be  used  generally  of 
interrelated  numbers  of  persons  or 
opinions;  dissent  expresses  the  spe- 
cific disagreement  between  a  person 
or  set  of  persons  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  opinion  or  body  of  opinions 
on  the  other. 

"He  (St.  Cyprian)  disavoweth  the  prac- 
tice of  one  bishop  excluding  another  from 
communion  for  dissent  in  opinion  about  dis- 
putable points." — Barrow. 

**  United  thus,  we  will  hereafter  use 
Mutual  concession,  and  the  gods,  induced 
By  our  accord,  shall  disagree  no  more." 

Cotcper^  Ifiad, 

**  Because  that  King  Lucius  was  dead,  and 
had  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him,  the  Bri- 
tons, as  before  ye  have  heard,  were  at 
vananc€  amongst  themselves." — Holinshed. 

"What  was  the  difference f 
It  was  a  contention  in  public" 

Shakespeart, 

DissEBTATioN.    See  Essay. 
Dissimulate.    See  Feign. 
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Dissimulation.    See  Disguise. 

Dissipate.    See  Waste. 

Dissolute.  Licentious.  (See 
Abandoned.) 

There  is  much  in  common  between 
these  two  terms.  Yet  the  Licen- 
tious man  (Lat.  licentia,  licere,  to  be 
allowed)  is  not  necessarily  Dissolute 
{dissoluiiu,  from  dissolvere,  to  let 
loose),  as  one  may  take  much  licence 
of  self-indulgence  in  one  way  with- 
out that  universal  laxity  and  reckless 
indifference  to  all  self-restraint  which 
is  implied  in  the  term  dissolute.  Li- 
centious points  rather  to  the  indul- 
gence of  self-will  or  vicious  pleasures, 
dissolute  to  the  wanton  disregard  of 
everything  that  stands  in  the  way 
of,  or  might  restrain  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. 

''Abstain  from  wanton  and  dissolute 
laughter."— ^isAop  Tayior, 

As  dissolute  relates  invariably  to 
sensual  indulgence,  so  licentious  has 
the  further  meaning  of  exhibiting 
an  abuse  of  freedom,  or  an  excessive 
liberty,  as  in  the  following : 

**  Courtiers,  my  lord,  are  too  polite  to  re- 
prove one  another ;  the  only  ])lace  where  they 
can  meet  with  any  just  re])roof  is  a  free 
though  not  a  licentious  stage." — Chesterfield, 

Distant.    Far.    Eemote. 

Of  these  the  Saxon  monosyllable 
Far  (Jeor,  feorr,  fior,  fyr)  is  the  sim- 
plest, denoting  separation  by  a  wide 
space  of  separation  in  any  direction. 
Far  is  employed  physically  and  meta- 
phorically. 

"  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  who,  under 
colour  of  the  blessed  name  of  Christ,  subvert 
His  doctrine,  annihilate  His  authority  and  our 
salvation,  it  is  so  far  from  being  our  duty 
to  unite  ourselves  to  them,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  obliged  to  part  with  them." — 
Daili^y  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Churcfies. 

Distant  (Lat.  distare,  to  be  apart) 
is  a  more  refined  term,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  scientific  phraseology,  as 
"The  sun  is  ninety-five  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth.'*  It  is 
also  used  of  difference  in  matters  of 
conception,  as  a  distant  relation,  a 
distant  period  of  history.  It  may  be 
observea  that,  gnimmatically,  the  part 
of  a  complete  a^iectiye  can  only  be 


I)erformed  by  distant,  not  by  far, 
which  only  occurs  as  the  predicate 
of  a  subject.  The  star  is  far,  or  far 
off;  a  distant  star — but  not  a  far  star. 
This  adjectival  force  is  attempted  in 
a  few  cases  only,  as  the  far  side  of  the 
river.  As  an  adverb  far  is  often  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  distantr^ 
lar  distant.  Thus  far  implies  some 
amount  of  distance;  while  distance 
might  be  great  or  small,  according 
to  the  following  definition : 

"This  space,  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  witliout  considering 
anything  else  between  them,  is  called  diS' 
tiincc." — Locke. 

Remote  (Lat.  remonerey  remotus) 
is  distant  in  reference  to  a  specific 
starting-point,  standard,  presence,  or 
pui'pose.  As  distant  is  opposed  to 
near,  so  remote  is  opposed  to  immedi- 
ate ;  as,  "  The  accident  was  the  remote, 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death." 
Things  are  remote  not  only  physi- 
cally, but  as  regards  our  need  or  use 
of  them,  or  the  relation  they  bear  to 
us,  or  the  impression  they  produce 
on  us;  as  a  remote  notion,  connec- 
tion, cause,  resemblance,  effect.  Thus 
remote  superadds  to  distant  another 
idea,  that  of  the  effect  caused  by  such 
distance  on  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
tant subject.  A  distant  spot  is  simply 
one  that  is  far  off;  a  remote  spot  is 
solitary,  inconvenient,  difficult  to 
reach,  not  likely  to  be  well  known, 
and  the  like. 

"  Whenever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any 
thought  either  amongst  or  remote  from  all 
bodies." — Locke. 

Distaste.    See  Disoust. 
Distemper.    See  Disease. 
Distend.     See  Dilate. 
Distinction.     See  Difference. 
Distinguish.    Discriminate. 

In  the  sense  in  which  distinguish 
is  a  synonym  with  discriminate,  it  is 
used  additionally  in  regard  to  phy- 
sical objects,  while  discriminate  is 
only  used  of  moral  things.  We 
Distinguish  (Lat  •  disUnguere)  by 
the  eye  or  the  mental  perception; 
we  Discriminate  (diacnmen^  a  dif- 
ference) by  the  judgment  alone.    Wo 
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distinguish  broadly ;  we  discriminate 
nicely.  We  distingnish  best  wben 
we  show  oreai  dinerences  ;  we  dis- 
criminate best  when  we  show  ilighi 
differences,  or  dissimilarities  in  detail 
under  a  general  resemblance.  The 
object  of  £stingnisliin^  is  commonly 
practical,  that  of  discnminating  spe- 
culative. We  distinguish  in  order  to 
separate  or  keep  things  apart  which 
might  otherwise  be  confounded.  We 
discriminate  with  the  further  view  of 
showing  wherein  their  differences 
consist.  Hence  discrimination  must 
always  be  nice,  particular,  and  exact, 
dissecting,  as  it  were,  the  things 
discriminated.  Distinction  may  be 
exact  or  not,  minute  or  rough,  broad 
or  nice. 

"  He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic ; 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  twixt  south  and  south-west  side." 

Jfudibras. 

"  On  the  other  side,  there  be  a  sort  of  men 
that  place  the  greatest  stress,  and  discrimi- 
nitiruj  point  of  Christian  religion,  in  opposing 
and  decrying  all  instituted  ceremonies,  though 
innocent,  decent,  and  without  any  the  least 
touch  of  superstition  In  them." — Hale. 

Distinguished.    See  Eminent. 

Distort.    See  Twist. 

Distracted.    See  Absent. 

Distress.     See  Affliction. 

Distribute.     See  Dispense. 

District.  Tract.  Kegion. 
Quarter. 

District  (Lat.  distringere,  die- 
trictus)  was  originally  a  portion  of 
country  over  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  the  right  to  distrain 
goods.  It  is  so  far  true  to  its  ety- 
mology that  it  now  means  a  portion 
of  land  as  included  in  some  kind  of 
administration,  as  a  civil,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical  district. 

"  Even  the  decrees  of  general  councils  bind 
sot  but  as  they  are  accepted  by  the  several 
churches  in  their  respective  districts  and 
dioceses." — Bishop  Taylor, 

A  Tract  (Lat.  trahere,  tractxis)  is 
literally  something  drawn  out  and 
extended.  It  commonly  denotes  such 
a  space  of  country  as  can  be  taken  in 


by  the  eye,  or  such  as  is  distinguished 
by  some  natural  characteristic,  as  a 
tract  of  marsh  land,  or  forest.  It  is 
used  with  ^.perfect  acotiracy  in  the 
following : 

"  A  high  mountain  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth." — Addiaon, 

Region  (Lat.  regio)  is  a  term  of 
wider  extent,  and  denotes  a  large 
tract  lying  about  some  specific  centre 
or  vicinity. 

"  If  thence  he  scape  into  whatever  land, 
Or  unknown  region,**  MUUm, 

Quarter  (Fr.  quarUer,  Lat.  qtior- 
tu8y  guatuoTf  four),  though  not  mean- 
ing necessarily  a  fourtn  part,  or  a 
part  coincident  with  the  quarter, of 
the  compass,  carries  with  it,  never- 
theless, something  of  both  these  ele- 
ments, and  means  a  district  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  as  regards  the  wnole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  but  vague 
as  to  the  egcact  direction  or  the  esMct 
extent.  It  is  a  term  often  manifest- 
ing either  looseness  of  information, 
or  an  avowed  generality  and  disregard 
of  precision  in  specifymg  locality. 

Distrust.    See  Dutidence.     ^ 
Disturbance.    See  Confusion. 
Dive.    Plunge. 

To  Dive  (A.  S.  dyfan,  diifan)  is 
purposely  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  of  water,  and  therefore  may 
'be  done  after  the  diver  has  entered 
it.  Plunge  (Fr.  plonger)  is  to  throw 
oneself  into  a  body  of  water ;  hence  we 
may  plunge  without  diving,  and  dive 
(as  ducks)  without  plunging.  In  the 
metaphorical  apphcation  of  these 
terms,  this  distmction  is  preserved. 
We  dive  into  mysteries,  curiosities, 
and  the  like;  we  plimge  into  debt, 
difficulties,  embarrassments,  danger. 
It  is  the  effort  of  penetration  which 
is  expressed  by  diving,  the  hardihood 
or  recklessness  of  action  by  plung- 
ing. 

"  Divers  in  the  deep  of  Providence.** 

Montague, 

"As  he  (Callios)  had  no  great  stock  of 
argument,  and  but  small  forecast,  anything 
at  a  plunffe  would  be  received  which  came  to 
his  i^ef^" — WoHfwion, 
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Divers.  Diffebent.    Several. 
Sundry.    Various. 

Of  all  these  terms,  Different  is 
the   most  indefinite.      It  is  equaUy 
applicable  to  few  and  to  many ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  its  primary  force  is  to 
designate  qtudity,  it  is  applicable  to 
any  number,  even  to  as  few  as  two ;  as 
"  they  are  not  the  same,  but  two  dif- 
ferent x>erson8,  or  tlubgs."    Several 
(Old  Pr.  several,  from  severer,  sewer, 
to   sever.  Low  Lat.  separalis,  from 
separare,  to  separate  or  sever)  indi- 
cates, more  than  two,  but  not  very 
many,'  the  exact  number  being  un- 
known   or    not    taken    account    of. 
SuNDRT  (connected  with  sunder,  to 
sever)  is  very  like  it,  but  indicates 
disconnectedness  as  well  as  plurality. 
If  I  say  there  were  several  persons 
present,  I  refer  only  to  number ;  if  I 
say,  sundry  persons  were  present,  or 
persons  of  sundry  professions,  I  draw 
attention  to  an  absence  of  internal 
relation,  or  to  diversity  of  character. 
Divers    and   Yarious    are    more 
strong    still,  indicating  a    diversity 
and  variety  of  kind  over  and  above 
plurality.    Sundry  implies,  primarily, 
separation,  which  may  be  without  of 
necessity  implying  an  internal  diflfer- 
ence  of  nature,  as,  "  at  sundry  times ;" 
divers  does  imply  this,  as,  "  in  divers 
manners."    Various  applies  to  time 
and  to  character,  as  "  various  dresses," 
"  various  periods,"  "  yarious  colours." 
There  seems  a  rery  slight  difference 
between  divers  (which  is  the  French 
divers,  diverse,  though,  by  confusion, 
used  in  English  as    a  plural)    and 
yarious;   but  divers  rather  refers  to 
a  marked  diversity  of  character  or 
nature,  various  to   such  differences 
as  the  eye  takes  cognizance  of,  or 
as  strike  the  observation  without  so 
strong  a  distinction  between  them. 
So  we  might  say, "  diverscolours,"  and, 
*'  various  shades  of  the  same  colour." 

**  To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey 
of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of  divers 
colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for 
the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil." — 
Bible. 

"  Black  and  white,  and  every  other  colour, 
is  caused  by  different  motions  made  upon  the 
eye  by  objects  differently  modified." — Cud- 
worth. 


"  Like  kings,  we  lose  the  conquests  gained 
before. 

By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them 
more ; 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  com- 
mand, 

Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  under- 
stand." Pope. 

**  Here  I  had  ended ;  but  experience  finds 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds ; 
With  various  crotchets  filled,  and  hard  to 

please. 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  various 
ways."  Dryden,  Ovid. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  sense  of  various,  namely,  exhibiting 
variety  of  state  or  appearance,  in 
which  the  term  is  applicable  to  a 
single  object,  as  in  the  following : 

"  The  principle  (of  religion)  lies  in  a  nar- 
row compass,  but  the  activity  and  energy 
of  it  is  diffusive  and  various." —Bishop  Hall. 

Diversion.    See  Amusement. 

Diversity.    See  Difference. 

Divert.     See  Diversion. 

Divide.     See  Separate. 

Divine.      See  Heavenly  and 
Guess. 

Division.      See    Divide     and 
Part. 

Diurnal.     See  Daily. 

Divulge.     See  Disclose. 

Docile.      Tractable.     Amen- 
able. 

Docile   (literally,  easy  to  teach, 
Lat.  docilis,  docere,  to  teach)  implies 
more    than   Tractable    (tractahilis, 
tractare,   to  handle).     Tractable  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  absence  of  re- 
fractoriness, docile  the  actual  quality 
of   meekness.      A   tractable  animal 
may  go  in  the  right  path  when  led ; 
a    docile  animal   is   easily   led;    or, 
again,   he    may   be    made  tractable 
by  severe  training,  but  if  naturally 
docile     he    will    not    require    this. 
Amenable  (Fr.  amener,  to  lead)  is 
commonly    used    of    human    beings 
who  are  wiUing  to  be  guided  by  ^r- 
suasion,  entreaty,  and  reason,  with- 
out requiring  coercion.    It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  a  modem  and 
conversational  use  of  the  term.    The 
older  application  appears  in  the  ex- 
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ample.  As  docile  means  easy  to 
teach,  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  irrational  animals. 
Bat  the  analogy  is  the  more  easy  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  intellectual 
aptitude,  as  in  the  Old  English  word 
docible,  so  far  as  it  ever  belonged  to 
the  term,  has  entirely  departed  from 
it.  The  elephant  is  at  once  docible 
and  docile. 

"  The  Persians  are  not  wholly  void  of  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  if  thej  are  not  naturally 
brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  docilej  and 
might,  with  proper  discipline,  be  made  ex- 
cellent soldiers." — Sir  W.  Jones, 

**  Indeed,  the  common  men,  I  presume, 
were  not  less  tractable  for  want  of  spirituous 
liquors." — Anson's  Voyages, 

"The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not 
amemihle  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the 
laws."— yttwiiw. 

The  docile  is  easily  taught  or  led, 
the  tractable  easily  managed,  the 
amenable  easily  governed  and  per- 
suaded. 

DooTRiNB.  Dogma.  Tenet. 
Principle. 

Doctrine  (Lat.  doctrina,  docere,  to 
teach)  means  any  speculative  truth 
recommended  by  a  teacher  or  a 
school  of  thinkers,  whether  in  re- 
ligion, science,  or  philosophy. 

*'  It  is  by  an  evident  abuse  and  perversion 
of  Mr.  Locke's  d'K'trine  that  Dr.  Reid  pre- 
teuils  that  it  is  favourable  to  Bishop  Ber- 
koley's  notion  of  there  being  no  material 
world,  when  in  reality  our  author's  own 
priuciples  are  much  more  favourable  to  that 
notion  than  Mr.  Locke's." — Priestley. 

Dogma  (Gr.  boKfiv,  to  seem)  is  at 
present  employed  of  such  doctrine  as 
18  put  forth  authoritatively  under  a 
rigid  definition,  and  especially  in 
theology. 

*'Diodorus  Siculus  afBrms  the  Chaldacans 
likewise  to  have  asserted  this  dogma  of  the 
world's  eternity.  The  Chaldasans  affirm  the 
nature  of  the  world  to  be  that  it  was 
neither  generated  from  the  beginning,  nor 
will  ever  admit  corruption." — Cudworth, 

Tenet  (Lat.  tenere,  to  hold)  is  a 
matter  of  philosophy  or  religion 
which,  as  resting  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  is  firmly  held  as  true.  The 
term  expresses  doctrine  in  its  pe- 
culiarity and  distinctiveness.    There 


is  a  milder  force  in  tenet  than  in  doc- 
trine, which  is  graver  and  more  im- 
portant, and  in  dogma,  which  is  more 
energetic  and  authoritative. 

<*In  recommending  the  doctrine  which  this 
book  particularly  enforces,  I  know  that  I  am 
j  Qstified  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  Church, 
by  the  tenets  of  the  most  learned  and  vir- 
tuous of  the  dissenters,  and  the  greatest 
divines  of  this  country,  who  have  displayed 
their  abilities  either  by  the  press  or  the 
pulpit."— iTnox,  Christian  PhUosaphy, 

A  Principle  is  a  central  or  re- 
presentative truth  in  philosophy, 
science,  art,  religion,  or  moralBt 
which  is  fundamental  and  general, 
and  out  of  which  other  matters  of  a 
speculative  or  practical  character 
m>w,  and  become  its  practical  illus- 
trations (Fr.  principe,  Lat.  princi- 
pium), 

"  He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles  treads 
upon  infirm  ground,  and  so  sinks;  and  he 
who  fails  in  his  deductions  from  right  prin^ 
ciples  stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  so 
falls."— ^ou^ 

Dogma.    See  Doctrink. 

Doleful.     Eubpul.     Piteous. 

Woeful. 

Doleful  (Old  Pr.  doU  New  Pr. 
deuil)  is  exciting  or  expressing  sad- 
ness, and  is  applicable  to  anything 
which  has  that  effect,  as  a  doleful 
sight  or  sound.  Rueful  (A.  S. 
hreowan,  to  rue  or  lament)  is  at 
present  more  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  expressing  misery  in  the 
countenance.  Piteous  is  express- 
ing sorrow  or  miservin  such  a  way 
as  to  excite  pity.  Woeful  means 
not  so  much  exciting  or  expressing 
woe  or  misery  as  accompanied  by  it. 
In  the  phrase,  a  woeful  visage,  it 
bears  the  former  meaning,  but  in 
the  phrase,  a  woeful  day  or  woeful 
time,  it  signifies  the  latter,  in  which 
sense  it  is  not  accompanied  by  raef  uL 
A  doleful  countenance,  sound,  sight, 
story.  A  rueful  visage.  A  piteous 
tale,  sight,  cry.  A  woeful  narrative 
or  event. 

'*  How  dolefully  this  dole  thou  dost  rehearse." 

Spenser. 

**  Ruefully  dismayed."         Dryden, 
In  Old  English  literature  piteous  had 
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almoBt  nniyersallj  the  sense  only  of 
feeling,  not  exciting,  pity,  in  which 
it  is  still  sometimes  employed,  as  in 
Thomson : — 

^  Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the 
short  space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven. 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw." 

Though  Spenser  has — 

^  That  piteous  strained  voice." 

Domestic.    Sebvant.    Menial. 

The  first  is  one  species  of  the  second. 
Menial  (Norm.  Fr.  meynal,  and  Old 
Fr.  mesnee,  a  household)  is  one  who  per- 
forms inferior  offices  of  service,  which 
the  term,  however,  does  not  define. 
A  Domestic  (Lat.  domua)  is  a  servant 
actually  employed  in  the  house.  A 
Sebyant  (Fr.  aermr,  Lat.  servire,  ser- 
viena)  is  a  paid  attendant  of  any  kind. 
A  farm  servant  or  a  gardener  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  domestic. 

**  A  servant  dwells  remote  from  all  know- 
ledge of  his  lord's  purposes ;  he  lives  as  a 
kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same  roof,  a 
domestic^  and  yet  a  stranger  too." — South. 

"The  women  servants  perform  only  the 
most  menial  offices." — Swift. 


Domicile.    See  Habitation. 

Dominion.  See  Authority, 
Empire,  ayid  Territory. 

Donation.    See  Benefaction. 

Doom.    See  Destiny. 

DouBLE-DEALiNa.  See  Dupli- 
city. 

Doubt.    Hesitation. 

Doubt  (Lat.  dubim,  duo,  two)  re- 
lates both  to  matters  of  belief  and  to 
matters  of  conduct,  Hesitation  (Lat. 
Juesitare,  from  lujerere,  to  stick)  only  to 
matters  of  conduct.  We  doubt  about 
entertaining  opinions ;  we  sometimes 
hesitate  to  express  them.  We  doubt 
for  want  of  scientific  evidence.  We 
hesitate  for  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge. We  doubt  through  ignorance. 
We  hesitate  through  fear,  caution, 
misgiving.  Doubt  is  imcertain  about 
principles,  hesitation  about  conse- 
quences. 


'*  Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise." 

Shakespeare. 

**  Bat  in  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Gregory 
VII.)  had  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
requisite  to  regulate  his  zeal ;  and  taking 
false  appearances  for  solid  truths,  he,  with- 
out hesitation,  deduced  from  them  the  moat 
dangerous  consequences."^-Jbr<in. 

Doubtful.  Dubious.  Uncer- 
tain. 

Doubtful  (see  Doubt)  is  used  in 
all  the  senses  of  entertaining  doubt, 
exhibiting  doubt,  admitting  of  doubt, 
characterized  by  doubt ;  but  dubious 
is  never  used  in  the  abstract,  but 
only  in  the  concrete.  So  we  might 
say,  ''  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  is 
really  the  case."  We  could  not  say, 
"  It  is  dubious."  We  speak  of  doubtful 
facts  of  history,  not  of  dubious  facts, 
except  in  the  sense  of  facts  about 
whicn  persons  are  dubious;  but  we 
mi^ht  say,  "  The  most  eminent  his- 
torians are  dubious  as  to  the  fact." 
Uncertain  (prefix  un  and  certus, 
certain)  differs  from  doubtful  and 
dubious,  as  not  necessarilv  implying 
any  tendency  to  discredit,  but  simply 
expressing  lack  of  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  decide ;  hence  it  may  be  used 
of  matters  of  which  the  motive  cause 
lies  in  ourselves,  while  doubt  refers 
to  matters  beyond  our  control.  **I 
doubt  that  it  is  so,"  would  mean,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  or  may  not 
be  so."  "  I  am  uncertain,"  woidd 
mean  only,  **  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  so  or  not."  "  Do  you  purpose  to 
leave  town  to-morrow  ?"  "  I  am  un- 
certain." Not,  "  I  doubt."  "  Doubt," 
says  Taylor,  "  has  not  studied,  uncer- 
tainty has  not  judged.  Doubt  is  the 
hesitation  of  ignorance,  uncertainty 
of  irresolution.  Doubt  is  open  to 
inquiry,  uncertainty  to  conviction." 
And  so  it  may  be  said  that  doubtful 
expresses  a  positive,  uncertain  a 
negative  state  of  mind.  As  uncer- 
tainty is  opposed  to  conviction,  so 
doubt  is  opposed  to  belief.  We  are 
in  doubt  how  to  act ;  we  are  uncertain 
whether  we  will  act  or  not.  Of  the 
two,  doubtful  and  dubious,  doubtful 
is  the  more  objective,  dubious  the 
more  subjective.  The  former  denotes 
what  in  its  nature  is  inadequately 
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evidenced,  the  latter  what  tends  to 
make  ub  doubt.  When  Milton  spoaks 
of  "  dubious  light,"  he  means  such  as 
makes  those  halt  who  walk  in  it. 

"The  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  consisteth 
not  only  in  a  platform  of  jastice,  but  in  the 
application  thereof,  taking  into  consideration 
by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain, 
and  what  are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the 
doubtfutrwss  and  uncertainty  of  law." — 
Bacon. 

"  She  (Minerva)  speaks  with  the  dubious- 
ness of  a  man,  not  the  certainty  of  a  goddess." 
— Pope. 

Doze.  See  Sleep. 
Drag.  See  Draw. 
Drain.    Exhaust. 

To  Drain  (A,  S.  drehnigean,  from 
drcehen,  drerty  drop,  tear)  is  to  draw 
off  so  as  to  leave  empty  or  dry.  Ex- 
haust (Lat.  exhaurire,  exliausttis)  is 
much  the  same;  but  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  their  application.  Drain 
is  used  in  a  physical  and  analogous 
sense,  as  to  drain  a  field,  or  a  country 
of  its  resources ;  but  exhaust  is  used 
also  in  a  more  purely  metaphysical 
way  of  abstract  things,  as  to  ex- 
haust efforts,  speculation,  conjecture, 
strength,  patience.  To  exhaust  also 
points  more  strongly  to  an  original 
limitation  of  the  supply,  and  its  sub- 
sequent coming  to  an  end.  Hence 
drain  commonly  refers  to  some  in- 
voluntariness  of  expenditure,  while 
exhaust  may  refer  to  what  has  all 
along  been  spent  purposely.  As,  **  The 
country  was  drained  of  its  resources 
by  a  protracted  and  expensive  war." 
"  I  brought  with  me  twenty  pounds 
from  home,  but  I  have  exhausted  my 
supply."  The  terms  are  used  together 
in  the  following : 

"He  himself,  through  terror,  permitted 
those  of  Kome  to  exliaust  and  drain  the 
wealth  of  England." — Catnden. 

Draw.  Pull.  Drag.  Hawl. 
Tua.    Pluck. 

To  Draw  (A.  S.  dragan,  connected 
with  the  Lat.  trahere)  is  to  cause  to 
move  by  force  employed  in  the  di- 
rection of  oneself  or  in  the  line  of 
one's  own  movements.  It  varies  in 
degree  from  drawing  a  heavy  load  or 
a  tight  cork  to  a  hair  trigger.    But, 


li^ht  or  heavy,  it  is  commonly  im- 
phed  that  some  kind  of  aptitude  or 
provision  exists  for  drawing.  In  this 
respect,  draw  differs  from  Drao, 
which  implies  a  natural  inaptitude 
for  drawing,  or  positive  resistance, 
as  a  heavy  Dox  without  wheels,  or  a 
captive  struggling  with  his  captor. 
To  Pull  (A,  S.  jnillian)  is  applied  to 
such  cases  of  drawing  as  do  not  admit 
of  continuous  draught,  or  indefinite 
change  of  place,  but  where  the 
draught  is  cnecked  and  limited,  as 
to  pull  a  bell,  a  door,  or  the  oar 
of  a  boat.  Hawl,  haul,  or  hale  (Ft. 
holer)  is  to  pull  or  draw  with  force 
and  sustained  effort,  so  as  to  transport 
from  one  place  to  another.  Tcro 
(A.  S.  teolian,  te&rij  to  pull)  is  to  pull 
with  great  effort,  as  in  a  boat  to  ]pull 
with  the  stream,  and  to  tu^  agatrui 
it.  Pluck  (A.  S.  phtccian)  is  to  pull 
with  sudden  force  or  effort,  commonly 
resulting,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the 
detaching  of  the  thing  plucked  from 
that  to  which  it  was  united,  as 
feathers,  fruits,  flowers. 

Dread.    See  Awe. 

Dreadful.  Fearful.  Fright- 
ful. Terrible.  Tremendous. 
Terrific.  Horrible.  Horrid. 
Formidable.     Awful. 

Dreadful  (A.  S.  drood),  like  awful, 
has  lost  its  original  sense  of  feeling 
dread,  or  awe  (see  Awe),  and  means 
now  only  inspiriiig  dread ;  but  dread 
is  not  exactly  the  same  as  fear,  and 
BO  dreadful  may  mean  inspiring  a 
mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  reverence,  or 
of  the  dangerous  and  the  sublime,  as 
a  dreadful  thunderstorm.  Fearful 
would  denote  no  more  than  a  sense  of 
personal  danger.  Dreadful  seems  to 
convey  more  than  fearful ;  for  fearful 
is  rather  that  which  inspires  fear  by 
its  impression  upon  the  senses,  dread- 
ful by  what  we  know  or  suspect  as 
belonging  to  its  nature  or  powers. 
So  we  may  speak  of  "dreadful  ac- 
coimts  of  a  foreign  war,"  but  not 
"fearful  accounts.^'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  news  of  a  large  army  at- 
tacking our  own  country  would  be  a 
fearful  report. 

<<  For  this  reason  (that  man  may  repent) 
it  is  that  He  hath  annexed  so  many  dreadful 
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ings  agaiD.st  the  breakers  of  His  Inw, 
any  gracious  promises  to  them  that 
— Beveridge, 

^HTPUI»  (A-  S.  fyrhtu,  fear)  is 
anjtliing  which  causes  viTid 
>7  sudden  impression  upon  the 
in  sight  or  sound,  but  especially 
mer. 

cannot  conceive  so  frightful  a  state 
on.  A  maritime  country  without  a 
ind  without  commerce,  a  continental 
without  a  frontier,  and  for  a  thou- 
es  surrounded  by  powerful,  warlike, 
itious  neighbours." — Burke. 

EtiBLE  (Lat.  terribilisy  terrere, 
^hten)  denotes  what  is  to  be 
1  for  its  effects  upon  us, 
I  there  may  be  in  it  nothing 
uL  Death  by  accident  is  a 
ul  thing  to  witness ;  but  there 
any  to  whom  death,  in  its 
t  aspects  and  happiest  cii'cum- 
I,  is  still  terrible. 

r  shall  they  be  able  to  abide  His  pre- 
thnt  day  when  the  gloriousncss  and 
and  terribleness  of  His    appearance 

nitely  exceed  all  that  the  tongue  of 

a  express  or  the  heart  of  man  con- 

—South. 

le  is  a  far  graver  word  than 
ul.  The  former  never  lends 
X)  a  light  meaning.  Whereas 
'ul  is  sometimes  employed  in 
ise  of  exciting  a  fantastic  fear 
Lness  of  as2)ect. 

MENDOUS  (Lat.  tremenduSf  to 
laded,  tremere,  to  tremble)  de- 
rather  what  is  fitted  by  its 
or  appearance  to  inspire  a 
►f  fear,  without  implying  that 
reelves  have  any  cause  to  fear 
**  a  tremendous  cataract,"  "  a 
idous  wind,"  "  a  tremendous 
'  "  a  tremendous  size." 

mything  could  raise  his  passion,  it 
i  nonsensical  discourses  of  deists  and 
n  infidels ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
ly  angry  with  such  wretches  that, 
giants  of  old,  durst  make  war  upon 
0U8  Omnipotence." — OlancUi. 

BiFic  (Lat.  terrere  and  facere^ 
ce)  is  only  a  more  learned  or 
Lcal  form  of  terrible,  used  as  a 
f  greater  dignity. 

«rpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
nge  extent  sometimes,   with   brazen 


»» 


Horrible  and  Horrid  (Lat.  licfr- 
rere  to  dread)  differ  as  the  possible 
from  the  actual :  "  a  horrible  suppo- 
sition," "a  horrible  alternative," 
"  horrid  scenes,"  "  horrid  deeds ;" 
but  horrible  is  often  used  in  the 
latter  sense.  The  idea  of  horror  is 
a  recoiling  of  the  whole  nature,  such 
as  makes  the  countenance  rigid,  or 
expresses  itself  in  the  look  or  posture. 
The  horrible  is  more  in  the  imagi- 
nation, the  horrid  in  experience  and 
observation. 

*'  Swifl;  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged 

haste, 

A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast, 

As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight. 

So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight.' 

Drydeiiy  Virgil, 

<*  Thus,  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the 
neighbouriug  skies, 
Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies, 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  temj>est  fear." 

DryJen, 

Formidable  (Lat.  formido,  fear) 
relates  to  contingent  and  not  neces- 
sary fear.  Things  are  formidable  only 
when  we  are  compelled  or  perhaps 
go  out  of  our  way  to  encounter  them ; 
as,  "  a  formidable  undertaking,"  "  a 
formidable  foe,"  or  when  we  tmnk  of 
what  might  be  if  we  did  encounter 
them. 

**  Before  the  gates  they  sate 
On  either  side,  a  formidable  sha]>e." 

MUton, 

Awful  commonly  excludes  or 
hardly  admits  the  idea  of  a  sense  of 
personal  peril,  though  it  implies  fear 
or  dread.  It  is  closely  linked  with 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and 
the  belief  in  unseen  presences  and 
powers.  An  awful  solitude  is  one 
m  which  the  mind  is  left  to  its  own 
fancies,  when  it  feels  itself  alone,  and 
is  inclined  to  people  the  blank  with 
vague  creations  of  its  own.  The 
amul  is  to  the  imagination  what  the 
frightful  is  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and 
the  fearful  to  the  understanding. 

'*  A  subject  bears  a  reverential  fear  to  his 
prince  from  the  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
grandeur,  and  thus  much  more  the  majesty 
and  greatness  of  Almighty  God  excites  rever- 
ence and  atcfulness^  though  there  were  no 
other  ingredient  in  that  fear." — Hale, 
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Dbeaby.    See  Dismal. 

Dream.    See  Beyebie. 

Dbeos.  Dross.  Sediment. 
SouM.    Befuse. 

The  distinctive  differences  between 
Buch  synonyms  as  these  are  only  im- 
portant as  refi^ulating  their  nioral 
or  metaphorical  application.  Dbeos 
(Icelandic  dregg,  trash)  was  used  for- 
merly in  the  singular  by  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser.  It  is  corrupt  matter  pre- 
cipitated or  separated  from  a  liquid 
especially  in  process  of  manufacture, 
and,  for  the  immediate  purpose,  use- 
less and  valueless.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  sediment,  which  is  never  em- 
ployed in  any  secondary  sense,  we 
find  all  the  rest  so  employed.  The 
more  usual  applications  of  the  term 
dregs  are  two:  1,  "To  drain  to  the 
dregs,"  that  is,  to  exhaust  in  the 
endurance  of  labour,  pain,  punish- 
ment, and  the  like  —  an  ancient 
Hebrew  image;  and,  2,  "The  dreg^ 
of  society  or  the  people,"  signifying 
the  very  lowest  and  vilest  orders. 
The  following  is  a  little  peculiar 
and  original : 

"  Tliis  manDer,  however,  of  drawing  off  a 
subject  or  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  to  the 
dregs,  effectually  precludes  a  revival  of  that 
subject  or  manner  for  some  time  for  the 
future.  The  sated  reader  turns  from  it  with 
a  kind  of  literary  nause^i." — Goldsmith. 

Dboss  is  the  refuse  matter  which, 
as  it  were,  falls  (A.  S.  dros,  from 
dreositn,  to  fall)  from  metals  in  smelt- 
ing the  ore ;  sometimes  used  of  their 
oXydation  or  rust.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
worthlessness. 

"  *  I  know,  0  LonI,  that  Thy  judgments  are 
ricrht.*  says  the  Psalmist,  *  and  that  Thou  in 
faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me;'  the  furnace  of 
aflliction  being  meant  but  to  refine  us  from  our 
earthly  drossitiesSj  and  soften  us  for  the  impres- 
sion of  God's  own  stamp  and  image." — Boyle, 

Sediment  (from  sedere,  to  settle) 
is  the  matter  in  a  liquid  compound 
which  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and 
which  therefore,  unless  it  be  hetero- 
geneous, is  unlike  the  former  in 
not  being  refuse,  but  the  insoluble 
or  undissolved  portions  of  it.  Scum 
(Old  Fr.  escumey  froth)  is  the  extra- 
neous impurities  which  rise  to  the 
surface  of  liquids  in  boiling  or  fer- 


mentation.    It  is  a  symbol  of  con- 
temptible worthlessness  and  impurity. 

'*  The  great  and  the  innocent  are  insulted 
by  the  scum  and  refttse  of  the  people."— 
Addison, 

Refuse  (Fr.  refua,  combining  the 
Latin  refutare  and  rectisare)  means  no 
more  than  waste  or  rejected  matter, 
which,  whether  valuable  or  not,  or 
available  for  other  purposes  or  not, 
is  not  required  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  Refuse  is  often  used  also  in 
an  analogous  sense  of  anything  which 
has  simply  done  its  part,  and  has 
become  8ux>erfluous,  without  involv- 
ing any  strong  idea  of  worthlessness 
or  impurity. 

Dbench.    Soak.    Steep. 

To  Dbench  (A-  S.  dreneean,  drm- 
can,  to  give  to  drink,  to  drench)  is  to 
saturate  with  moisture  or  liquid  by 
pouring  it  upon  the  object.  To  Soak 
(A.  S.  aocian)  is  to  cause  to  lie  in  a 
fluid  till  the  substance  has  imbibed 
what  it  is  capable  of  containing.  To 
Steep  (Germ,  steppeny  to  dip)  is  to 
immerse,  commonly  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  some  alteration  in  it,  or 
applying  it  to  a  specific  purpose  after 
it  has  been  so  immersed,  but  not 
necessarily  soaking  it,  of  which  the 
texture  may  possibly  render  it  in- 
capable. 

^  Mars  driven  from  the  dreadful  field 
That  he  had  drenched  with  blood.** 

Cowper,  Hiad, 

*'  When  they  appear  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  they  soak  their  vehicles  in  some  vapor- 
ous or  glutinous  moisture  or  other,  that  they 
may  become  visible  to  us  at  a  more  easy 
rate." — More^  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

''  The  prudent  sibyl  had  before  prepared 
A  sop   in    honey  steeped,   to   charm   the 
guard."  Dryden,  VirgU, 

Dress.  Attire  Apparel.  Ar- 
ray. Costume.  Habit.  Clothes. 
Clothing.  Garment.  Vesture. 
Vestment.    Baiment. 

Dress  (Fr.  dresser,  Lat.  dirigere, 
to  arrange)  is  used  genericallv  of  what 
is  employed  to  cover  the  bodv,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  though  it  be  of 
more  articles  than  one,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  careful  arrangement  and 
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elaborate  character.  Hence  the  term 
dress  readily  lends  itself  to  a  secon- 
dary meaning,  that  of  aspect  or  cha- 
racter, as  it  impresses  the  sight  or 
judgment. 

^Christianity  is  that  rery  relii^^on  itself 
(natural  religion)  in  a  better  dresB.** — Pearce^ 
ScrmonSm 

Cix>THB8  (A.  S.  dadh,  cloth)  are 
articles  of  dress.  And  yet  thej  are 
restricted  to  those  which  are  directly 

BO. 

«  And  Jacob  rent  his  chthes,**^Bible. 

CiX)THiNa  is  dress  divested  of  the 
idea  of  ornament,  and  regarded  simply 
in  its  material,  as  a  savafire  might  be 
cloUied  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  or  a 
rich  man  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
It  is  a  broader  tenn  than  clothes,  and 
would  include  what  were  not  in  them- 
selves clothes.  A  magazine  of  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  would  contain  laces, 
buttons,  &c.  It  has  a  very  generic 
and  abstract  meaning. 

''  With  him  the  clothing  is  neither  woollen, 
nor  linen,  nor  silk,  satin,  or  velvet.  It  is 
drapery.  It  ia  nothing  more." — *S>i>  J.  Bey- 
nolds. 

Nearly  allied  is  Raiment  (for  ar- 
rayment),  which  is  the  representative 
name  for  dress  when  re^rded  as  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  to  be 
provided  with  shelter,  food,  and  rai- 
ment. 

"  Having  food  and  raiment^  let  us  be  there- 
with content."— ^iW<r. 

Attibb  (Old  Fr.  attirer,  to  array) 
denotes  highly  ornamental  or  official 
dress,  as  *'  gorgeously  attired," 
'*  meanly  clad." 

«  Earth  in  her  rich  attire.**      Milton. 

Appakel  (Fr.  appareil,  ad  and 
pariculust  from  par,  equal)  is  clothing 
regarded  as  a  luxury  of  life,  as  rai- 
ment is  a  necessary.  So  we  might 
say,  '*  Wealth  in  the  East  often  con- 
sists in  the  possession  of  costly  ap- 
parel and  stuffs." 

**  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  pnrse  can  buy, 
But   not   expressed   in    fancy,   rich,    not 

gaudy. 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 

Shakespeare. 

Abbat  (Old  Fr.  arrai,  arroi)  eives 
the  idea  of  various  articles  of  dress 


and  ornament,  not  called  so  till 
ranged  in  order  upon  the  person, 
and  would  include  such  ornaments 
as  are  not  articles  of  apparel  or 
clothing,  as,  for  instance,  rings  on 
the  fingers,  or  decorations  for  the 
head. 

**  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rose- 
mary 
On  this  fair  corse,  and  as  the  custom'  is. 
And  in  her  best  array^  bear  her  to  church." 

Shakespeare. 

CoSTTTMB  (Fr.  contwme,  Lat.  con- 
suetudo)  is  a  modification  of  the  word 
custom,  and  is  to  national  dress  what 
Habit  (Fr.  habit)  is  to  the  di*ess  of 
sections  or  orders  of  men,  as  the 
costume  of  a  period,  the  habit  of  an 
ecclesiastic. 

**  Sergius  Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel. 
This  is  hardly  reconcilable  to  strict  pro- 
priety and  the  costume^  of  which  Rafl'aele 
was  in  general  a  good  observer." — Sir  J, 
Reynolds. 

Habit  is  commonly  of  a  plain  and 
more  or  less  flowing  character.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  nabit  of  a  soldier, 
but  of  a  monk,  or  a  lady's  riding- 
habit. 

"  ffabtted  Uke  a  juryman."       CTiurchill. 

Vestube  (Lat.  vestire,  to  clothe) 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  costly  garment 
of  a  flowing  character ;  while  Vest- 
ment is  an  official  vesture,  especially 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

**  Upon  My  vesture  shall  they  cast  lots." — 
Bible. 

**  Bring  forth  vestments  for  all  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal;  and  they  brought  them 
forth  vestments" —  Ibid. 

Gabment,  which  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  gamiment  (Fr.  aamir,  to 
furnish)  is  any  article  of  clothing 
of  a  main  character,  and  connected 
with  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Hats, 
laces,  boots,  and  the  like,  though 
articles  of  clothing,  would  hardly  be 
called  garments. 

"  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia." — English  Psalms.  ^ 

Dbift.    Tendency. 

Dbipt  (connected  with  drive)  is 
commonly  employed  of  the  argu- 
mentative meaning  or  purpose  of 
connected  words,  as  in  a  speech  or 
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written  composition,  though  not  con- 
fined to  this.  Tendency  (Lat.  ten- 
derc)  is  applied  to  subjects,  as  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  principles,  and  means 
not  the  mental  aim,  but  the  moral  and 
practical  issue  or  consequence.  "I 
could  hardly  make  out  tne  drift  of 
his  speech,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  revolutionary  tendency." 

"  But  80  strangely  perverse  is  his  commen- 
tator, that  he  will  suppose  him  to  mean  any- 
thing rather  than  what  the  obvious  drift  of 
his  argument  requires." —  ^^■arh^krt<m, 

"  This  truth,  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  Nature's  tcndencieSf  oft  overlooks." 

Coirper. 

Droll.  Ludicrous.  Eidicu- 
Lous.     Comical.    Laughable. 

Of  these.  Laughable,  exciting  or 
worthy  of  laughter,  mav  be  regarded 
as  the  generic  term,  the  others  ex- 
pressing different  modifications  of 
the  laughable. 

'*  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her 

time, 
Some    that  will    evermore  peep  through 

their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  the 

way  of  smile, 
Though   Nestor  swear  the  jost  be  laugh' 

able."  iihalics}^are. 

Droll  (Fr.  drole)  denotes  the  com- 
bination of  the  laughable  with  the 
unfamiliar  or  odd.  A  droll  person  is 
an  oddity ;  a  droU  story  is  not  simply 
amusing,  but  amusing  from  a  discon- 
nectedness and  unexpected  combina- 
tion of  incidents. 

"This  never  transported  him  to  anything 
which  looked  like  malignancy ;  yet  in  the 
little  rubs  and  vexations  of  life  'twas  apt  to 
show  itself  in  a  drollish  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishness." — Sterne. 

Ludicrous  (Lat.  iudus,  play)  de- 
notes that  which  is  personally  laugh- 
able, but  without  any  necessary  ad- 
mixture of  contempt  or  pity,  in  this 
differing  from  Ridiculous  {indere, 
to  laugh),  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  contemptible  in  things  and  the 
humiliating  in  persons,  or  the  petty 
and  trifling,  where  some  degi*ee  of 
gravity  is  claimed. 

"  He  has  therefore  in  his  whole  volume 
nothing    burlesque,    and    beldom    anything 


ludicrous   or    familiar." — Johuon,    Life  of 
WalUr, 

Comical  denotes  what  is  demon- 
stratively and,  as  it  were,  dramati- 
cally laughable,  admitting  of  snr- 
rounding  incidents  or  circumstances, 
as  "  to  be  in  a  comical  position,"  "  a 
book  with  comical  illustrations." 

'*  He  (Daniel  Whitby)  was  suspended,  and 
at  length  made  a  pretended  recantation,  which 
cost  him  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  out- 
witting his  governors  by  a  part  acted  in  a 
comkaU  way." —  Woody  Athena  Oxon, 

Droop.  Lai^gxhsh.  Flag. 
Pine. 

Dboop  is  allied  to  drop,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  anything  which  occupies  a 
less  erect  position  than  ordinary.  The 
snowdrop,  as  its  name  implies,  droops, 
that  is,  hangs  down  its  head  more 
than  the  generality  of  flowers.  The 
flag  droops  when  there  is  not  sufScient 
force  of  wind  to  unfold  it  horizon- 
tally. The  human  head  or  form 
droops  under  sorrow  or  sickness. 
Languish  (Lat.  languere)  is  only 
applicable  to  things  possessing  some 
kind  of  vital  energy,  which  has  be- 
come dull  or  weak  under  a  softening, 
depressing,  or  sickly  influence.  IV) 
Flag  (Icelandic /aAwi,  to  droop)  com- 
monly bears  reference  to  growth, 
movement,  progress,  or  efforts ;  while 
Pine  (A.  S.  pinan,  pinian)  is  only 
used  of  sentient  beings,  and  is  to 
languish  under  certain  causes,  as  dis- 
tress, anxiety,  disappointment,  capti- 
vity, desire,  lon^g,  desertion,  or  so- 
litude. The  plant  does  not  pine, 
though  it  may  droop  and  languisn. 

"  Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As   if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed 
tears."  Byron. 

**l{  this  harmonica!  temperature  of  the 
whole  body  be  distributed  and  put  out  of  tune, 
weakness  and  Imguishing  will  immediately 
seize  upon  it." — Cudworth. 

"The   wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed 
her  last, 
With  flctgging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions 

there, 
Then  sudden  dropt,  and  left  her  life  in  air." 

JPope,  Uiad. 
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ig   from  racks  of  hoskj  straw  he 

iiiu;  for  the  verdant  pasture  mourns." 

^otTc*,  Lucitn. 

?.    Fall.    Sink.    Tumble. 

» (A.  S.  dreopan,  dropian,  dm- 
ifi  more  than  one  sense,  as  to 
r  fall  in  globules ;  or,  again, 
end  suddenly,  abruptly,  and, 
!  cases,  on  purpose.  To  Fall 
^eallan)  is  involuntary  or  me- 
1,  except  in  the  phrase  to  fall 
n  worship,  or  at  the  feet  of 
e.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
•r  sudden,  as  the  apple  falls 
le  tree,  the  river  falls  into  the 
)  tide  falls,  or  the  mercury  in 
•ometer.  To  Sink  (A.  S.  sin- 
to  fall  gradtuxUy  and  compara- 
slowly.  It  is  metaphorically 
the  sense  of  to  be  overwhelmed 
reesed,  to  decline,  decay,  and 
\e  in  bulk.  To  Tumble  is  to 
kwardly  or  without  design,  so 
the  centre  of  gravity.  Many 
e  analogous  applications  in 
these  distinctions  arc  pre- 
as,  for  instance :  Words  drop 
he  lips,  or  an  observation  is 
d  accidentally ;  a  subject  is 
d.  To  fall  from  a  high  estate, 
sink  into  the  heart,  or  great 
jik  in  public  estimation.  To 
:  from  the  seat  of  power;  the 
it  tumbles  over  the  rocks. 

)BS.    See  Dregs. 

>W8Y.    Sleepy.    Lethargic. 

wsY  (Old  Dutch  droosen,  to  be 

and  Sleepy,  or  inclined  to 

[slcepan,  sldpan,  to  sleep),  are 

identical ;  but  drowsiness  is  a 

and  often  abnoiinal  sleepiness. 

18  complain  of  drowsiness  when 

ish  to  keep  awake,  and  say  they 

3epy  when  it  is  time  to  go  to 

:>r    the    night.      An    artificial 

ess,  produced,  for  instance,  by 

or    an   intoxicating   draught, 

be    called    drowsiness  ratner 

leepiness.     Lethargic,  from 

ry  (^Gr.  \rj6(ipyia,  from  \tj0tj, 
fulness),  is  always  abnormal, 
dng  some  foreign  influence, 
jr  used  physically  of  an  in- 
ary    and   8ti*ong   tendency  to 


sleep  morbidly;  or  morally,  in  the 
sense  of  insensateness  and  invincible 
sluggishness,  oblivion,  indolence,  or 
indifference. 

<' Above  is  perpetual  gloom.  The  snn  is 
not  seen,  nor  the  breeze  felt.  The  air  stagnates, 
and  pestilential  vapours  diffuse  drowsiness, 
lassitude,  and  anxiety." — Adventurer. 

'*  I  rather  choose  to  endure  the  wounds  of 
those  darts  whicli  envy  casteth  at  novelty, 
than  to  go  on  safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy 
ways  of  ancient  undertakings." — Mtleyh. 

**  Does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ? 
Elither  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
are  lethargied," — iShakcspeare, 

Drunkenness.  Intoxication. 
Inebriation.     Inebriety. 

Dritnkenness  is  specifically  the 
becoming  intoxicated  by  strong  drink, 
and  is  used  to  express  both  the 
casual  state  and  the  nabit.  Intoxi- 
cation (Lat.  toxicum,,  poison,  from 
the  Greek  to(ik6v  <f>apfiaK6v,  a  poi- 
son in  which  arrows  were  dipped, 
from  To^v,  a  bow  or  arrow)  includes 
cases  in  which  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  other  causes  than  drinking, 
as,  for  instance,  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco. Inebriation  (ebriuSf  intoxi- 
cated) differs  from  intoxication  in 
being  confined  to  the  results  of  drink- 
ing, and  from  drunkenness,  in  de- 
noting the  process  or  the  state,  but 
not  the  habit.  Inebriety  expresses 
the  state  and  the  habit,  but  not  the 
process.  Intoxicate  lends  itself  most 
easily  of  all  to  a  secondary  applica- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  said  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  success,  pleasure,  and  the 
like. 

"The  dissolution  and  drunkenness  of  that 
night  was  so  great  and  scandalous,  in  a  nation 
winch  had  not  been  aa^uainted  with  such 
disorders  for  many  years  past,  that  the  King, 
who  still  stood  in  need  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  which  had  betraye<I  all  into  his  hands, 
for  their  satisfaction  caused  a  proclamation 
to  be  published  forbidding  the  drinking  of 
healths." — Ludlow^  Memoirs, 

*'  King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to 
bear 
With   modesty    and   meekness;    and    the 

crown. 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes  who  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound." 

Covper, 

'*  That  'tis  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month, 
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is  a  common  flattery  of  sensuality,  supporting; 
itself  upon  physick  and  the  healthful  efifecta 
of  in^iatiorL^^Broumj  Vuigar  Errors. 

Dubious.    See  Doubtful. 

Dull.    See  Dismal. 

Dumb.  Mute.  Speechless. 
Silent.    Voiceless.    Noiseless. 

Dumb  (A.  S.  dumb)  commonly  sig- 
nifies unable  to  speak,  whether  from 
temporary  or  permanent  and  natural 
causes,  as  "dumb  brutes,"  "struck 
dumb  with  amazement." 

"  In  the  first  case  the  demoniac  or  madman 
was  dun^ ;  and  his  dumbness  probably  arose 
from  the  natural  turn  of  his  disorder,  which 
was  that  species  of  madness  called  melancholy, 
of  which  taciturnity  or  dufnbness  is  a  very 
common  effect." — Farmer. 

Mute  (Lat.  muttis)  is  commonly 
employed  of  the  human  race,  and 
refers  to  articulate  speech,  which  for 
some  peculiar  reason  is  temporarily 
suspended,  as,  "  Mute  in  astonish- 
ment," "  In  spite  of  all  interrogations 
he  remained  mute."  Many  are  mute 
by  nature  who  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, dumb;  that  is,  they  have  no 
imperfection  of  the  vocal  organs ;  but, 
bemg  without  the  sense  of  hearing, 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  sounds 
which  they  ought  to  utter.  Poeti- 
cally, mute  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
dumb,  as  "  mute  fishes." 

'*  Hail  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue 

to  speak, 
And  midst  imperfect  words  with  childish 

trips 
Half    unpronounced,    slide    through    my 
infant  lips, 
^    Driving  dumb    silence    from    the  portal 
door 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before." 

Milton. 

Speechless  (A.  S.  sprcec,  epoec, 
speech)  relates  only  to  articulate 
sounds,  and  means  destitute  or  de- 
prived, whether  permanently  or  for  a 
time,  of  the  faculty  of  speecn. 

'*  From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd 
for  Eve 
Down  drop'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at 

length, 
First  to  himself,  he  inward  silence  broke." 

Milton, 


Silent  (Lat.  ailere,  to  be  sOent)  is 
very  general,  and  relates  to  anything 
characterized  by  the  absence,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  of  speech  or 
sound.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to 
living  beings,  but  anything  pixnlu- 
cing  sound,  as  "a  musical  mstra- 
ment,"  or  even  localities,  as  "the 
silent  woods." 

**  But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain. 
And  after  all  the  jojns  that  plenty  leads 
With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds.** 

Coicper, 

"The  Voiceless  woods,"  would 
mean  the  absence  of  animal  sounds 
(Lat  vox,  vocia),  "The  Noiseless 
woods  "  (Old  Fr.  noise,  connected  with 
nocere,  to  hurt),  the  absence  of  all 
sounds,  whether  vocal  or  otherwise. 

*'  The  Niobe  of  nations,  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless    in  her  tokeUss 

woe, 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  waa  scattered  long  ago." 

Bynm. 

"Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric 
grew."  Heber,  FcUestme. 

Duplicity.  Double  dealing. 
(See  Deception.) 

The  former  relates  to  character 
(duplex,  duplids,  double),  the  latter  to 
action.  Duplicity  of  character  may 
lead  te  Double-dealing  in  particu- 
lar cases.  Duplicity  is  that  sustained 
form  of  deception  which  consists  in 
entertaining  one  set  of  feelings,  and 
acting  as  if  influenced  by  another. 
Double-dealing  is  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  double  line  of  con- 
duct, and  commonly  te  give  the  im- 
pression of  consulting  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  others,  while  one  is  really 
following  one's  own. 

"  I  find  in  you  no  false  duplicity.*' — 
Chaucer. 

"  Maskwell  in  the  *  Double-dealer,'  discloses 
by  soliloquy  that  his  motive  for  double'dealistg 
was  his  passion  for  Cynthia," — Cumberland. 

Dubable.  Lastino.  Perka- 
nent.    Endubing.    Peesistent. 

Of  these.  Lasting  (A.  S.  IcBstan)  is 
the  most  general — remaining  longer 
in  existence,  and,  by  an  exteneicu  of 
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ing.  remaining  long  unimpaired. 
Dg  and  durable  seem  to  share 
en  them  the  moral  and  phy- 
import  of  endurance.  Dni'able 
A  lasting  friendship. 

e  ancients  depicted  friendship  in  the 
js  am!  strength  of  a  young  man,  bare- 
,  rudely  clothed,  to  signify  its  activity 
4iru/nes:if  readiness  of  act  ion  and  apt- 
do  service  "—Jiisfiop  Taylor. 

BABLE  (Lat.  durare,  to  endure) 
iting,  with  specific  reference  to 
cal  influences;  as  a  *' durable 
•iai "  is  one  which  will  bear  wear 
ear,  weather,  and  the  like. 

Gothic  catheiiral  raises  ideas  of 
nr  in  our  minds  by  its  size,  its  height, 
ul  obscurity,  its  strength, its  antiquity, 

durability" — IHaii\ 

BMANENT  (Lat.  permnnere,  to 
n  long)  combines  the  two  ideas 
jence  of  internal  and  of  external 
je.  A  permanent  monument  is 
aly  durable,  but  it  is  established 
to  remain  unmoved.  It  lasts 
in  time  and  place. 

"The  earth,  great  mother  of  us  all, 
nly  seems  unmove<l  and  permanent** 

Spenser, 

DURING  [see  Durable)  is  em- 
d  of  what  resists  moral  in- 
jes  of  deterioration  or  destruc- 
as  "  enduring  happiness,"  "  an 
ing  friendship."  It  involves 
ideas  as  remaining  firm  under 
suffering,  perhaps,  without  re- 
ice,  but  at  least  without  yielding. 

have  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  en- 
substjince." — Bible. 

iSiSTENT  (Lat.  persistere,  to 
long)  is  lastiuf^  through  native 
ty,  and  so  continuing  or  lasting 
ite  of  influences  which  might 
>een  sufficient  to  destroy  natures 
hangeable  or  tough.  It  has  a 
?aI  character,  as  a  botanical 
in  the  sense  of  remaining  be- 
the  period  when  the  same  parts 
ler  plants  fall  off".  In  the  fol- 
j  it  indicates  a  sustaining  will 

rose,  as  reflected  in  the  expres- 
the  eye  itself : — 

"  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face, 
liding  smile,  and  grey,  persistent  eye.** 

Tennyson. 

RATION.    See  Continuation. 


Dutiful.    See  Obedient. 
Duty.     Obligation. 

The  distinction  commonly  made 
between  these  is  that  Duty  (literally, 
what  is  due)  rises  out  of  permanent 
relationships  l>etween  persons,  while 
Obligation  (Lat.  ohliyare,  to  bind) 
flows  from  the  application  of  moral 
principles  to  particular  cases.  Obli- 
gations in  this  way  would  often  be 
duties,  while  duties  would  often  be 
based  ujwn  obligations.  An  oblij^- 
tion  in  its  broadest  sense  is  anything 
which  constniins  us  to  act,  as  a  vow, 
promise,  oath,  contract,  but  is  hardly 
applicable  to  the  coercive  power  of 
law,  or  to  such  matters  as  now  from 
natural  piety,  as  the  duty  of  parents 
and  of  children.  Duty  is  a  graver 
term  than  obligation.  A  duty  hardly 
exists  to  perform  trivial  things ;  but 
there  may  be  an  obligation  to  do 
them.  It  is  the  duty  of  peers  to  at- 
tend the  queen  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liament. We  should  hardly  say 
that  to  attend  in  their  robes  was  a 
duty,  though  they  are  oblige<l  to  do 
this.  Law  and  conscience  dictate  to 
a  man  what  is  his  duty,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  is  a  violation  of  right  or 
virtue.  Obligation  is  more  pi*actical, 
and  is  dictated  ratlier  by  usage  and 
propriety.  Obligation  has  also  very 
often  the  sense  of  the  power  that 
binds,  while  duty  is  the  thing  en- 
forced. A  duty  never  can  be  against 
reason;  an  obligation  may  be  even 
absurd,  as  depending  upon  custom. 
Obligation  is  defined  by  the  extent  of 
the  power  wliicli  obliges ;  duty  by  the 
ability  of  the  subject  who  perform.**. 

**  As  the  will  of  Gch\  is  our  rule,  to  inquire 
what  is  our  dnty^  or  what  we  are  obliged  to 
do,  in  any  instnnce  is  in  etl'ect  to  inquire  what 
is  the  will  of  Go<l  in  that  instance,  which 
constantly  becomes  the  whole  business  of 
morality." — J'aley. 

"The  various  duties  which  have  now  been 
considered  all  agree  with  each  other  in  one 
common  quality,  that  of  being  oblitjatory 
upon  rational  nnd  v<iluntary  agents ;  and  they 
are  all  enjoine<l  by  the  same  authority,  the 
authority  of  conscience." — Steu^rt,  Outlines 
of  floral  J'hilosiyphy. 

Dwell.    See  Abide. 
Dye.    See  Coloitb. 
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E. 

Each.    Bee  All. 
Eager.    Earnest. 

Eager  (connected  with  the  Latin 
acer^  sharp)  denotes  an  excited  desire 
or  longing,  and  an  intentness  upon 
pursuit  of  some  object,  as  hounds 
eager  in  the  chase.  He  who  is  eager 
seeks  to  gain  or  enjoy  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  is  proportionately 
stimulated  to  action.  The  term  may 
relate  to  what  is  praiseworthy  or  the 
contrary. 

**  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon." 

Gray. 

Earnest  (A.  S.  eomost)  is  always 
used  in  a  good  sense;  and  though 
earnestness  may  grow  into  specific 
eagerness,  it  by  no'  means  implies 
this.  Eagerness  relates  to  the  ob- 
ject, earnest  to  the  occupation,  the 
state  or  habit.  Earnestness  is  a 
combination  of  sincerity  and  energy. 
We  should  say  equally  of  the  hypo- 
cnte  and  of  the  sluggard  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest  in  religion. 

"And  we  may  learn  hence  that  the 
greatest  gift  of  prayer,  and  earnestness  and 
frequency  in  it,  is  no  good  mark  of  godliness, 
except  it  be  attended  with  sincere,  constant, 
and  virtuous  endeavours." — GlanvilL 

Eagerness.  Avidity.  Greed- 
iness. 

Eagerness  [see  above)  differs  from 
Avidity  (avwJiw,  greedy),  in  that  the 
latter  implies  more  of  appetite  and 
desire  of  possession,  and  is  not  em- 
ployed of  anything  besides  matters 
of  enjoyment  and  such  possession  ; 
whereas  eagerness  is  applicable  to  an 
excited  desire  to  gain  ends  of  other 
kinds,  as,  for  instance,  the  youn^ 
soldier  may  be  eager  for  opportuni- 
ties of  distinguishing  himself,  or 
accept  the  post  of  danger  with  eager- 
ness, where  the  term  avidity  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  Greediness 
(A.  S.  grddig,  gredig,  from  grddan, 
to  cry  or  call  like  young  birds  for 
food)  is  a  low,  animal,  or  selfish  form 


of  desire.  Eagerness,  as  we  have 
seen,  may  in  certain  cases  be  praise- 
worthy; but  avidity  and  creediness 
are  always  used  in  an  imSiTourable 
sense. 

''For  him,  ye    gods,  for  Crastinus,  wboM 

spear 
With  impious  eagerness  began  the  war, 
Some   more    than    common    punishment 

prepare."  Jfotcff  Lucan. 

"In  all  which  we  may  see  an  infinite 
aviditf/,  and  such  as  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
any  finite  object." — Fotherby^  Athcomastix, 

"  To  work  all  uncleanness  with  greedmestJ' 
—Bible. 

Early.    Soon.    Betimes. 

Early  (Old  Eng.  arllche,  erliche, 
erelicJie,  eerly^  erely)  is  nsed  as  an  ad- 
jective as  well  as  an  adverb.  It  is 
essentially  relative,  and  implies  somd 
ordinary  or  fixed  point  of  time,  in 
advance  of  which  something  else 
takes  place,  as  "  to  rise  early,  "  an 
early  spring."  Soon  (A.  S.  sona, 
suna,  sonea)  indicates  always  a  short 
interval  posterior  to  any  given  mo- 
ment or  the  present  moment,  as 
"  soon  after  sunrise,"  "  I  will  go 
soon."  Betimes  (be  and  time,  i.e., 
by  time)  denotes  some  space  in  the 
early  part  of  which  sometJiing  else  is 
done.  It  has  a  practical  force^  and 
commonly  means  in  good  time  for  all 
needful  purposes,  or  for  some  specific 
object. 

'^  Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God 
early^  and  continued  it  long.  He  began  it  in 
his  long  coats,  and  continued  it  to  his  grej 
hairs." — Bishop  Hall. 

"  Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain  or  winter's  sun ; 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear, 
Tis  gone  while  we  but  say  'tis  here." 

CareK. 

"  When  the  first  rays  their  cheering  crim- 
son shed. 
We'll    rise   betimes   to    see    the    vineyard 
spread."  PamclL 

Earn.    See  Acquire. 
Earnest.    See  Eager. 
Earnest.    Pledge. 

Earnest  is  probably  connected 
with  the  French  arrhes,  a  pledge, 
Fledge  with  the  Old  Fr.plege,  |)2e^. 
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led  figoratiyelj,  there  is  some 
ction  of  use.  Earnest  is  less 
f  tlian  pledge.  After  a  pledge 
pect  by  personal  right;  after 
imest  we  expect  by  natural 
ice.  A  pledge  is  some  kind  of 
ty  actually  given  for  the  future, 
imest  often  involves  no  more 
ty  than  that  of  a  high  proba- 
If  I  sav,  "  I  pledge  my  word 
it  shall  be  so,  I  leave,  as  it 
a  deposit  in  honour  that  I  will 
at  I  say.  If  I  say,  "  His  early 
I  successes  were  an  earnest  of  his 
nt  career  in  after  life,"  I  mean  no 
than  that  they  raised  expecta- 
vrhich  were  afterwards  fulfilled. 

ey  (afflictions)  may  be  testimonies  or 
*ofGod*8  favour;  for  whom  He  Iotcs 
ukes  and  chastens,  even  as  a  father  a 
whom  he  delighteth." — WUkins. 

\  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels 
'dije  or  security  for  the  repayment  of 
lent  thereon  at  a  day  certain,  he  has 
pon  the  express  contract  or  condition 
ore  them  if  the  pkdi]€r  performs  his 
J  redeeming  them  in  due  time." — 
cne. 

BTH.    See  Land. 

SB.    Quiet.    Best.    Eepose. 

3E  (Fr.  aise)  moans  the  absence 
J  cause  of  trouble.  This  may  be 
internally  as  regards  oneself, 
emally  as  regards  what  one  has 
Hence  the  twofold  meaning 
'hich  the  word  runs  out,  of  quiet 
•acil'dy.  In  the  former  appli- 
i  ease  is  freedom  from  trouble, 
or  restraint  from  without  or 
within.  We  speak  of  ease  of 
or  ease  of  mind ;  in  the  latter 
)m  from  diflBculty  or  opposition. 
r  denotes  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
ig  cause,  as  harassing  thoughts 
Lses,  and  is  inapplicable  to  the 
\  of  men.  Rest  (Fr.  rester) 
es  primarily  the  cessation  of 
n,  and,  as  a  particular  applica- 
f  this,  the  cessation  from  active 
K>rious  movement.  As  a  syno- 
with  Repose  (Fr.  repos,  Lat. 
we),  it  may  mean  any  cessation 
\  is  a  relief  from  exertion.  We 
*est,  for  instance,  in  a  standing 
re;  but  repose  implies  the 
ig  of  all  ;pari8  of  the  Dody  in  a 
re  of  rest. 


"  What  joy  within  these  sunless  groves, 
Where  lonely  Contemplation  roves, 

To  rest  in  fearless  easel**    Langhome. 

"  Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mind." 

Drydcn,  OviJ. 

"  So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest.** 

Spenser. 

Ease.    Easiness.    Facility. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  syno- 
nym with  these,  Ease  commonly 
refers  to  specific  action.  Easiness 
to  inherent  quality.  "  He  lifted  the 
heavy  weight  toith  ease,  being  appa- 
rently assured  beforehand  of  the 
e^jsiness  of  the  task."  Facility  (Lat. 
facilis,  easy)  is  less  objective,  and 
more^  subjective.  We  speak  of  ease 
in  reference  to  the  task,  facility  in 
reference  to  a  person's  power  of  per- 
fonning  it ;  so  that  by  practice  and 
natural  strength  a  man  may  perform 
with  comparative  facility  a  task  in 
itself  by  no  means  easy.  Ease  is 
also  more  applicable  to  purely  phy- 
sical undertalcmgs,  facility  to  mental. 
Ease  is  opposed  to  effort,  facility  to 
difficulty.  The  intelligent  man  solves 
a  problem  with  facihty;  the  strong 
man  lifts  a  weight  with  ease. 

*'  It  must  be  likewise  shown  that  these 
parts  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other 
that  the  comparison  between  them  may  be 
easily  made,  and  that  the  affection  of  the 
mind  may  result  from  it." — IJurke. 

"  Refrain  to-night. 
And  that  shall  len<l  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence."       Shakespeare. 

"  Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the 
facility  with  which  government  has  been 
overturned  in  France." — Burke. 

Ebullition.  Effervescence. 
Fermentation.    Ferment. 

Ebullition  (Lat.  elmUire)  is  the 
process  of  boiling,  or  the  agitation 
of  a  liquid  owing  to  the  escape  of 
bubbles  caused  by  the  conversion 
of  a  part  of  the  liquid  into  vapour. 
Effervescence  (Lat.  effervere)  is 
caused  b^  the  escape  from  a  fluid  of 
gas,  as  in  the  mixture  of  carbo- 
nated alkali  and  acid.  Ferment 
(Lat.  fervimentum,  fennentum,  from 
the  same  fervere)  is  the  state.  Fer- 
mentation, the  process  of  ferment- 
ing. This  consists  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  starch,  sugar,  ghiten,  and 
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tlie  like,  under  the  influence  of  water, 
air,  and  wannth.  When  used  meta- 
phorically, ebullition  is  employed  of 
sudden  bursts  of  anger  or  ill-temper. 
Effervescence  is  used  less  commonly, 
but  employed  of  the  natural  exhibi- 
tion of  liveliness  and  good  spirits. 
Fermentation  and  ferment,  of  a  state 
of  ill-suppressed  discontent  or  impa- 
tience, and  especially  among  a  niun- 
ber  of  persons.  But  ferment  is  com- 
monly appi*opriated  to  the  emotional, 
and  fermentation  to  the  material. 

"There  are  many  young  members  in  the 
House  (such  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that 
prodigy  Charles  Townshend,  nor  of  course 
know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in 
everything  by  the  \nolent  ebullition  of  his 
mixed  virtues  and  failings." — Burke. 

"  The  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for 
me  to  expect  either  fair  war  or  even  fair 
quarter  from  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party." 
— Dryden, 

"  It  is  not  a  fermentative  process,  for  the 
solution  begins  at  the  surface  and  proceeds 
towards  the  centre,  contrary  to  the  order  la 
'w\i\Q\i  fermentation  acts  and  spreads.'**^ Pa/<?y.. 

Eccentric.  Singular.  Strange. 
Odd. 

Eccentric  is  only  employed  of 
persons,  and,  again,  only  of  what 
meets  the  observation  in  reference 
to  conduct,  as  the  appearance,  dress, 
and  the  behaviour.  No  peculiarity 
of  countenance  or  form,  however 
striking,  would  be  called  eccentric; 
for  eccentric  implies  a  will,  nature, 
or  habits,  which,  as  it  were,  move  in 
a  different  orbit  from  other  people. 
Singular  (Lat.  singularis)^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applied  to  the  whole 
person  or  to  any  aspect  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  his  ideas,  to  his  whole  life, 
or  to  any  particular  act,  as  standing 
by  itself  out  of  the  common  course, 
and  even  to  phenomena,  circum- 
stances, or  occun*ences.  Strange 
(Old  Fr.  estrange,  Lat.  extraneus)  is  of 
equally  comprehensive  application,  but 
bears  reference  to  the  experience  of  the 
witness,  to  which  it  is  foreign  and 
alien ;  so  that  what  seems  strange  to 
one  person  may  not  be  so  to  another, 
who  can  better  interpret  it,  or  has  by 
a  larger  experience  been  made  familiar 
with  it.  It  is  a  graver  word  than  singu- 


lar. It  is  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension or  interpretation  which  con- 
stitutes the  strange,  whence  strange  is 
often  coupled  with  mysterious,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  the  unde- 
sirable. Odd  (Swedish  udda,  odd. 
Welsh  od)  implies  disharmony,  in- 
congruity, or  unevenness.  An  odd 
thing  or  person  is  an  exception  to 
general  rules  of  calculation  and  pro- 
cedure, or  expectation  and  common 
experience.  Like  singular  and  strange^ 
it  has  a  very  wide  application,  and  is 
not  restricted  to  what  is  purely  of 
a  personal  nature.  It  is  less  grave 
than  strange,  and  denotes  an  im- 
pression not  so  much  of  surprise  or 
bewilderment  as  of  incongruity. 

"  Genius,  a  bustling  lad  of  parts. 
Who  all  things  did  by  fits  and  starts ; 
Nothing  above  him  or  below  him, 
Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem, 
From  eccentricity  of  thought 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought." 

Lhyd, 

**  Though,  according  to  the  common  course 
and  practice  of  the  world,  it  be  somewhat 
singular  for  men  thoroughly  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  religion,  yet  singuifirity  in  this 
matter  is  so  far  from  being  a  reflection  upon 
any  man's  prudence,  that  it  is  a  singular  com- 
mendation of  it." — Tillotson, 

**  Though  the  common  experience,  says  he, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  justly 
a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  to 
make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  anything 
proposed  to  their  belief,  yet  there  is  one  case 
wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  facts  lessens 
not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  to  it." 
—  Warhurton, 

"  But  oh,  how  odcUn  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness." 

Shakespeare, 

Economical.  Saving.  Frugal. 
Thrifty.  PARsmoNioua  Sparing. 
Penurious. 

Of  these.  Saving  (Ft.  muver) 
means  avoiding  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, whether  it  be  with  or  against 
the  natural  inclination,  whether  as 
a  habit  or  for  a  particular  purpose, 
whether  v^th  or  without  sufficient 
i^eason.  Economical  (Gr.  oiKovofiia 
BiKost  a  house,  and  vc/ia>,  to  keep) 
implies  a  good  deal  more,  as  not  only 
saving  of  waste  and  unnecessarj  ex- 
pense, but  careful  and  frugal  manage- 
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and  prudence  in  expenditure. 
kL  (Lat.  fnignlis,  fruyi^  fit  for 
elates  more  specifically  to  mat- 
f  consumption.  So  that  one 
)e  frugal  even  of  time.  It  is 
h1  to  lavish,  and  belongs  es- 
j  to  matters  of  food  and 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  not 
or  spending  superfluously, 
^hen  used  of  matters  of  con- 
ion  points  to  a  simplicity  of 
?rs.  Thrifty  (connected  with 
)  connects  the  ideas  of  f rugalitjr 
dustry,  or  such  cai*ef  ul  expendi- 
&  comes  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
of  money,  and  results  in  the 
tent  possession  of  it,  and  in 
;rity  in  general.  Pabsimo- 
(Lat.  parsiiiionia,  parccre^  to 
is  commonly  employed  in  a 
inse  of  excessive  economy,  and  a 
ess  bordering  upon  niggardli- 
)r,  at  least,  of  continuous  effort 
ing.  Spabing  (A.  S.  spartan, 
ire)  has,  like  parsimonious,  a 
fhat  unfavourable  sense,  indica- 
\  reluctance  to  spend  where 
ing  is  necessaiy,  or  would  be  at 
more  graceful  It  is  more  spe- 
s  parsimonious  is  more  general 
abitual.  It  commonly  implies 
r  means  than  the  x>ossessor  is 
ed  to  make  use  of.  The  Pe- 
)U8  (Lat.  penuria.  Gr.  -ntvla, 
:j)  is  one  who  suffers  want  in 
tremity  of  his  sparing. 

charitable  few  are  chiefly  they 
on  Fortune  places  in  the  middle  way, 
rich  enough,  with  ecvnomic  care, 
iVG  a  pittance,  and  a  pittance  spare, 
poor  enough  to  feel  the  poor  man's 


)an, 

share   those    sufferings     which    may 
ove  their  own."  Harte. 

was  not  hitlicrto  a  sarer." — Sicift. 

i  father  was  more  given  to  fruijalitije^ 
»  Sonne  to  ryotousnesse." — Ooldynfj. 

nestic  industry  and  economy,  or  the 
»  distinguished  by  the  homely  titles  of 
ets  and  good  housewifery,  were  always 
present  century  deemed  honourable." 
r,  Essays. 

rsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  imme- 
nse of  the  increase  of  capital.  Industry 
provides  the  subject  which  parsimony 
tlates;  but  whatever  industry  might 
(,  if  parsimony  did  not  sjive  and  store 
capital  would  never  be  the  greater." 
A,  Wealth  of  ^'ations. 


"  And  taught  at  schools  much   mythologic 
stuff, 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough." 

Cowper, 

"  I  ever  held  a  scanty  Rnd  penurious  justice 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong." — 
Burke, 

Ecstasy.      Rapture.      Tbans- 
POET.     Fbenzy. 

Ecstasy  (Gr.  ^Koratris)  is,  literally, 
a  standing  or  being  apart,  as  if  the 
soul  left  the  bo<iy  for  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notion,  a  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  carried  away  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  impres- 
sions. It  is  now  commonly  used  only 
of  excessive  and  overpowering  joy. 
An  ecstasy  of  delight.  It  is  a  passive 
state.  Baptube  (Lat.  rapturuy  rapio, 
to  seize),  on  the  other  hand,  is  ener- 
getic and  active,  when  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  keenly  alive  and 
intensified.  Tbanspobt  (Lat.  tran- 
sportare,  to  trans]>ort)  is  not  so  strong 
a  term,  and  is  more  variously  applied. 
Ecstasy  and  rapture  are  states  of  de- 
light. Transport  relates  to  vehement 
emotion  of  any  kind,  as  grief,  joy, 
rage,  astonishment.  Fbenzy  (Gr. 
ft>fji)v,  the  mind,  tf^pfvos)  is  stronger 
than  transport,  and  is  applied  to  all 
that  transport  relates  to,  and  to  the 
higher  spiritual  emotions  besides ;  as 
the  frenzy  of  poetry,  or  of  inspira- 
tion; the  frenzy  of  genius,  when  a 
more  than  common  or  human  in- 
fluence enraptures  the  mind ;  and  the 
frenzjr  of  wrath.  In  all  the  rest  the 
individual  is  master  of  his  own  acts. 
In  frenzy  he  is  supposed  to  be  him- 
self acted  upon  by  some  power,  which 
makes  him  an  iiiutrumeut,  and  car- 
ries him  into  subjection. 

"  What  I  are  you  dreaming,  son  ?  with  eyes 
cast  upwards 
Like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ecsiasie." 

Dryden. 

"  The  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  his 

soul, 
As  fur  a  while  overwhelmed  his  raptured 

thought 
With  luxury  too  daring."  Thomson. 

"With    transport  views    the  airy  rule  his 


own. 


And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne. 


t 
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"  What  frenzy^  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  pos- 
Kesscd  ? 
The  vineyard  lies  half  pruned  and  lialf  un- 
dressed." Dnjden,  Virgil. 

Edge.     See  Brim. 

Edict.    See  Decree. 

Edifice.  Building.  Struc- 
ture.   Fabric.    Construction. 

An  Edifice  (Lat.  (edijicium,  cedes, 
a  building,  and  facere,  to  make)  is 
commonly  applied  to  inhnbited  build- 
ings of  some  size  and  pretension,  or 
to  such  as  are  at  least  from  time  to 
time  occupied,  as  a  palace  or  a  cathe- 
dral ;  not  an  obelisk. 

"  Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous 

rocks, 
"Which   touching   but   my  gentle  vessers 

side. 
Would    scatter   all    her    spices    on    the 

stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks?** 

Shakesjjeare, 

Building  (A.  S.  hyhVin,  to  build) 
is  used  in  an  indeterminate  way, 
when  no  characteristic  idea  is  at- 
tached ;  as  a  mass  of  building,  public 
and  private  buildings.  Buildings  are 
raised  or  vertical. 

"  And  Jesus  answered  and  savde  unto  hvm, 
Seyst    thou   thtso  great   byldiiujesf — Bible, 

Structure  (structura,  atruere,  to 
lav  down)  is  used  of  aluiost  anything 
which  is  regarded  as  made  of  parts  or 
particles  put  together,  whether  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  and  has  the-  sense  of 
composition,  or  mode  of  putting  to- 
gether, or  formation ;  as  the  structure 
of  the  globe,  the  structure  of  a  natu- 
ral rock,  the  stmcture  of  a  poem  or  a 
discoiurse.  When  used  in  a  sense  more 
closely  synonymous  with  building,  it 
draws  the  attention  to  the  internal 
putting  together  of  the  parts  rather 
than  to  any  purpose  of  it.  A 
curious  structure,  a  lofty  structure, 
the  structure  is  insecure.  It  would 
be  incongruous  to  say,  "  The  citizens 
needed  some  public  structure  in 
wliich  to  hold  municipal  meetings." 
Here  edifice  or  building  would  be 
used ;  but  it  might  be  added,  "  The 


plans  of  an  eminent  architect  wore 
adopted,  and  the  result  is  a  commo- 
dious and  handsome  stmcture.*' 

"  But  this  is  yet  a  weak  piece  of  structure^ 
because  the  supporters  are  subject  to  mach 
impulsion,  especially  if  the  line  be  long."— 
RdiquvoB  Wottonianx, 

Fabric  (Ft.  fabrique,  "Lai,  fahri- 
care)  is  used  not  only  of  structures 
in  the  sense  just  given,  but  also  of  tex- 
tile substances.  In  the  architectural 
sense,  fabric  denotes  more  art  and 
design,  structure  more  care  and 
orderly  arrangement. 

"  The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Shakespeare. 

Construction  does  not  imply  that 
unity  of  form  or  plan  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  fabric  and  structure. 
York  Minster  is  a  marvellous  fabric 
or  structure.  A  Roman  mosaic 
pavement,  or  London  Bridge,  is  an 
elaborate  fabric.  The  Dutch  dykes 
are  other  constructions  on  which 
the  lives  of  thousands  depend.  The 
term  construction  is  the  abstract  of 
which  stnicture  is  the  concrete.  It 
is  also  the  process  of  which  structure 
is  the  result. 

"  From  the  raft  or  canoe  which  first  served 
to  Ciirry  a  saragc  over  the  river,  to  the  c^tn- 
strut.tion  of  a  vessel  ca|mble  of  cimveyinj;  a 
numerous  crew  in  safety  to  a  distant  c<ta>t, 
the  progi'ess  in  improvement  is  immense." — 
Rvbcrtson, 

Education.  Instruction. 

Breeding.    Training. 

Instruction  (Lat.  instryere,  to 
furnish)  and  edudUion  are  as  parts 
to  the  whole.  Instruction  is  mental, 
education  is  moral  as  well  as  mental 
Education,  however  (Lat,  educate, 
form  of  educere,  to  bring  up)  is  more 
applica})le  to  the  younger  portion  of 
life,  when  the  mmd  and  the  moral 
nature  are  unstocked  and  undeve- 
loped ;  while  instruction  may  be  given 
or  received  on  specific  points  or  de- 

fartments  of  knowledge  at  all  periods, 
nstruction  makes  men  wiser ;  educa- 
tion ought  to  make  them  wiser  and 
better;  and  Breeding  (A.S.  hredanM 
nourish)  will  make  them  more  polished 
and  agreeable.  Training  (Pr.  trainer) 
is  development  by  instmction,  exer- 
cise,  and  discipline,  and  is  applicable 
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lole  nature  of  a  man,  or, 
ft  to  the  faculties  which  he 
It  denotes  no  more  than  a 
purposed  habituation,  and  is 
►plicable  to  the  physical  and 
wers,  so  that  it  may  include 
e  same  time. 

I  have  said  in  the  be^nning  of 
}e  be  true,  as  1  do  not  doubt  but 
r,  that  the  ditlcrence  to  be  found 
cr  and  abilities  of  men  is  owing 
eir  ednaition  than  anything  else, 
ison  to  conclude  that  great  care 
of  the  forming  children's  minds, 
;hem  that  seasoning  early,  which 
ice  their  minds  always  at^er." — 

Incss  of  passion  seems  to  be  the 
und  of  ability  and  honesty  among 
e  government  or  moderation  of 
eat  en<l  of  philosophical  and  moral 
"— .Vi>  \V.  Temple. 

also  be  bold  enough  to  aHirm  that 
anciinits  there  wjis  not  much 
bnaJing^  or  that  polite  deference 
which  civility  obliges  us  either  to 
counterfeit  towards  the  persons 
we  converse." — Burke. 

aictnl  he  g"tt,  and  gan  to  ride 
ifitt  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
ot  trayncd  been  in  chevalree." 

Sj)enscr. 

a  Obliterate.  Expunge. 
Cancel. 

3e  terms  apply  to  characters 
I    or    inscribed.      Efface 
er.   Lat.  faciesj  face)   is  to 
}gible  or  indiscernible,  as  the 
fom    a   monument,    or  the 
I  letters  from  a  coin,  or  any 
ation  upon  a  surface.     It  is 
metaphoricidly  in  the  sense 
zing  traces,   as    "  to  efface 
ons  from  the  mind."      But 
implies  nothing  of  mode  or 
so  that  things  may  be  pur- 
aced,  or  effaced  by  the  lapse 
jorrodinjT  influences,  and  the 
ch  effacmg  may  come  short 
Qtire  removal  of  the  thing. 
ATE     (ohliteraref     literUf     a 
ily  applies  to  what  conveys 
)hcal    meaning,    as    lettei*3. 
painting,  for  instance,  would 
•ect   representation,  and  so 
t  effaced,  but  not  obliterated ; 
term  is  used  analogously  to 


the  effacinff  of  letters.    So  we  might 
say,  not  indeed, "  The  painting  itself," 
but  "every  trace  of  it  was  oblite- 
rated."  Expunge  (Lat.  eoDpun^ere,  to 
prick  out)  is  to  strike  out  with  the 
point  of  the  pen,  and  is  always  dc- 
simiedly    done;    while    obliteration, 
like  effacement,  may  be  the  result  of 
undesigned  influences.    Erase  is  to 
scratch  out  (c  and  radere,  to  scrape) ; 
while  Cancel  (Lat.  canceUi,  lattice 
work)   is    to  draw  lines  diagonally 
across  writing,  so  as  practically  to 
remove  it,  without  actually  erasing, 
expunging,  or  obliterating  it.    Can- 
ceUed  writing  loses  its  force,  but  not 
its  legibility.    It  is  in  their  meta- 
phorical applications  that    the  dis- 
tinctions 01  these  words  are  more 
clearly  prominent.  Memories  and  im- 
pressions are  effaced ;  traces,  yestifjes 
are  obliterated ;  offences  and  injuries 
are  expunged;   gratitude,  good  and 
kindly  thoughts,  are  erased;  obliga- 
tions, necessity,  favours,  debts,  are 
cancelled. 

**Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our 
youth  often  die  before  us,  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are 
approaching,  where,  though  brass  and  marble 
remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by 
time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away." — 
Locke. 

"  The  sin  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  writ  upon 
the  table  of  their  hearts,  as  if  their  memory 
of  and  affection  to  it  could  scarce  be  obliter- 
ated."^ Whitby. 

"Is  every  word  in  the  declaration  from 
Downing  Street,  concerning  their  conduct,  and 
concerning  ours  and  that  of  our  allies,  so  ob- 
viously false,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
new-invented  proofs  of  our  good  faith,  in 
order  to  expumje  the  memory  of  this  perfidy  T* 
— Burke. 

"  A  king  is  ever  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
infamous  Hatterers,  who  find  their  account  by 
keeping  him  from  the  least  light  of  reason, 
till  all  idesis  of  rectit  ude  and  justice  are  eraW 
from  his  mind." — Ibid, 

"The  handwriting  against  him  may  be 
cancelled  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  yet  the 
enditement  run  on  in  the  court  of  conscience." 
—South. 

Efpbot.    See  Accomplish  and 
Eesult. 

Effective.    See  Efficient, 
Effects.    See  Goods. 
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Effectual.    See  Efficient. 

Effeminate.    See  Female. 

Effervescence.  See  Ebulli- 
tion. 

Efficacious.    See  Efficient. 
Efficient.   Effective.   Effec- 
tual.   Efficacious. 

Efficient  (Lat.  efficere.  to  effect) 
is  iictively  openitive,  and  is  used  of 
persons,  of  things,  and  of  causes  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  as  an  efficient 
cause,  an  efficient  officer.  An  efficient 
cause  is  the  motive  principle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  final  cause  or 
design,  the  material,  and  the  formsil 
cause.  Efficient  is  peculiarly  ai)pli- 
cable  to  pers<ms.  Effective  is 
producing  a  decided  effect,  as  an 
effective  remedy,  an  effective  picture, 
an  effective  speet;h.  It  is  not  a  quality 
of  persons.  Effectual  is  ^'a'///i/ effec- 
tive, or  proiiucing,  not  effect  gene- 
rally, but  the  desiivd  effect  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  done. 
An  effectual  remedy  is  one  which 
needs  not  to  be  rept'ated.  It  is  not 
used  of  persons.  Efficacious  is 
possessing  the  quality  of  being  effec- 
tive, Avhich  is  lattMit  in  the  thing 
until  it  is  put  into  operation.  It  is 
not  emphjyed  of  persons.  An  effica- 
cious remedy  is  had  recourse  to.  and 
proves  effective  if  it  does  decided 
good,  effectual  if  it  does  all  the  good 
desired. 

"  The  Church  was  not  iin])aire(l.  Her 
estates,  her  majesty,  her  sph'mltmr,  her 
orders  and  gradations  continued  the  same. 
She  was  i)reserved  in  her  lull  ^T/t'iVnrv,  and 
cleared  only  ot'  a  certain  intolerance  which 
Wiis  her  weakness  and  disijrace/'— //ur^t*. 

"The  House  of  Commons  will  lose  that 
indej)endeut  character  which,  inseparaldy 
connect ini^  the  honour  and  reputation  with 
the  acts  oi*  this  House,  enables  us  to  atfbrd  a 
real,  substantial,  and  effective  sup{)ort  to  his 
Government." — Ibid. 

**The  extreme  dishonour  and  even  peril 
of  this  situation  roused  her  old  ago  at  length 
to  the  resolution  of  taking  some  cffcctud 
measures." — Bishop  Jlnrd. 

**  IJules  themselves  are  indeed  nothing  else 
but  an  apj)eal  to  exj)erience;  conclusions 
drawn  fron»  wide  and  general  observation  of 
the  aptness  and  eflicncu  of  certain  means  to 
produce  tlio:)o  impressions." — luid. 


Effigy.    See  Image. 

Effort.  Attempt.  Endea- 
vour. Essay.  Trial.  Exer- 
tion.    Experiment. 

Effort  (Fr.  effort,  c,  out.  and/oWif. 
strong)  is  a  specific  putting  forth  of 
strength,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
in  pei^orming  an  act,  or  aiming  at  an 
object.  It  implies  external  hardness 
or  (liflBculty.  Its  opposite  is  ease. 
An  Attempt  (Old  Fr.  attemptery  Lat. 
attentare)  is  a  trying  to  do  some- 
thing in  particular.  It  may  be  a 
trial  of  skill  or  strength,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  scale  a  wall,  or  to  untie  a 
knot,  or  comprehend  an  expi^ession. 
Efforts  are  strong  or  weak  ;  attempts 
are  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and 
often  need  fortune  as  well  as  strength. 
Endeavour  (Fr.  en  devoir,  in  diity, 
8c  mettre  en  devoir,  to  make  it  one's 
duty)  is  of  wider  meaning  than  both 
effort  and  attempt,  and,  indeed,  cf)m- 
preliends  ])oth.  It  is  to  use  all  avail- 
able means  and  resources  in  one's 
power  to  bring  about  an  object.  It  is 
labour  directed  to  some  8i>ecific  end. 
Effort  is  energetic  or  laborious  endea- 
vour. Essay  (Fr.  essayer,  to  try)  is 
commonly  connected  with  one*s  own 
natural  powers,  of  which  some  trial  is 
made,  as  to  essay  to  write,  to  speak, 
to  sing.  When  of  matters  wholly 
extraneous  to  oneself,  it  has  the 
meaning  of  to  test  or  try  the  strength, 
value,  or  purity ;  and  in  niatt<»r8  of 
effiH-t  implies  some  degree  of  the  in- 
effectual. Trial  (Old  Fr.  trial,  triet) 
is  the  trying  or  testing  in  any  manner, 
as  by  experiment,  by  experience,  by 
examination,  and  is  applicable  to 
one's  o\in  strength  or  powers  and 
qualities,  or  the  qualities  of  things 
external  to  ourselves.  Exertion 
{ejcitero,  to  put  forth)  is  the  active 
exercise  of  any  power  or  faculty  of 
which  we  may  he  possessed,  as  to 
exert  the  mind,  the  limbs,  or  one*8 
powers  generally,  as  one*s  interest  on 
behalf  of  another.  It  admits  all 
d(.';jfrees  of  effoi-t,  and  even  natural 
action  without  effort.  Experiment 
is  a  i^rocess  instituted  for  the  Siike  of 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  a  gene- 
ral principle  or  truth.  Experiment  is 
to  the  general  law  what  test  is  to  the 
parliculai*  case. 
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ELDER, 


"  From  whence  it  seems  probable  to  me 
that  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  srnsa- 
tioQ  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our 
thoug;hts,  bevond  which  the  mind,  whatever 
e^orts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance 
one  jot;  nor  can  it  make  any  discoveries 
when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
camtea  of  those  ideas.*' — Locke. 

'*  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done.  The  attempt  and  not  the 

deed 
Confounds  us."  Shakespeare. 

**  It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a 
writer  to  distinguish  nature  from  custom,  or 
that  which  is  established  because  it  is  right 
from  that  which  is  right  because  it  is  estab- 
lished."—Aaw6fer. 

**  Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  yamlessays 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise." 

Jloole. 

"  To  bring  it  to  the  triai wiW  you  dare? 
Oar  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  comi>are  ?*' 

JDrydcn. 

"  Exertings  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing." — Hale. 

**  These  records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions, 
and  revolutions  are  so  many  collections  of 
experiments,  by  which  the  politiciin  or  moral 
philosopher  fixes  the  principles  ofihis  science, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or 
natural  philosopher  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other 
external  objects  by  the  experiments  which  he 
forms  concerning  them." — Home. 

Effbontery.    See  Boldness. 

Egotisticax.  Opinionated. 

SEiiFisH.     Conceited. 

The  EooTiSTiCAL  man  (Lat.  ego,  I) 
is  full  of  himself  in  talk,  as  the 
Selfish  man  is  full  of  self  in  plajis, 
iioi^hei^  and  desiren.  The  egotistical 
man  acts  out  self-conceit.  He  is  a 
centre  of  interest  and  importance  in 
his  own  estimation.  The  Opinion- 
ated man  is  self-conceited  on  the 
particular  point  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  obstinately  tenacious  of 
his  own  opinions.  Both  the  egotisti- 
cal and  opinionated  man  are  inno- 
cent in  companson  with  the  selfish, 
who  is  ready  not  only  to  think  of  him- 
self first  on  all  occasions,  but  ev6n  to 
g^tify  his  desires  at  the  expense  of 
others.  The  Conceited  man,  full 
of  conceit  or  estimation  of  himself, 
overrates  his  own  cai)acity  or  recom- 
mendations.   This  may  be  in  some 


things,  and  not  in  others,  in  which  he 
may  form  a  just  or  even  too  low  an 
estimate. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were 
more  eminent  for  their  learning  and  their 
humility  than  any  other  in  France,  banished 
the  way  of  speaking  in  the  tint  person  oat  of 
all  their  works,  as  rising  from  vain-glory  and 
self-conceit.  To  show  tlieir  particular  aver- 
sion to  it  they  branded  this  form  of  writing 
with  the  name  of  an  egotism,  a  figure  not  to 
be  found  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians." — 
Sjiectator. 

**  Peojde  of  clear  heads  are  what  the  world 
calls  opinionated. ** — Shenstone. 

*^  But  men  are  led  into  this  mistake  by 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  etymology.  For, 
scfjishness  being  derived  from  self,  they 
learntnlly  infer  that  whatever  is  done  to 
please  one's  own  inclination  must  fall  under 
that  ap]>ellatiun,  not  considering  that  deriva- 
tives do  not  always  retain  the  full  latitude  of 
their  roots." — Search. 

The  old  force  of  the  term  conceit, 
that  is,  a  conception  or  thought,  and 
thence  a  forced  thought,  as  a  verbal 
conceit,  or  play  on  words,  and  after- 
wards a  false  or  undue  conception  of 
one*s  own  attractions  or  powers, 
appears  in  the  following : — 

"  That  groom  that  conceited  himself  an 
emperor  thought  all  as  irrational  as  disloyal 
that  did  not  acknowledge  him." — Glanviil. 

Elder.  Senior.  Older. 

Elder  (A.  S.  ildra,  yldra,  masc. 
ildre,  yldre,  fem.,  the  comparative  de- 
gree of  aid,  eald,  old)  and  Senior 
(Lat.  senior,  older)  are  used  both  as  ad- 
jectives and  substantives,  older  only 
as  a  comparative  adjective,  in  the 
sense  of  older  persons,  or,  aa  if  older, 
as  the  Jewish  elders.  As  adjectives, 
elder  and  senior  relate  only  to  per- 
sons, elder  signifying  more  advanced 
age,  and  senior  implying  also  that 
priority  or  precedence  which  such 
advancement  confers  or  has  brought 
with  it.  Older  is  applicable  to  any 
person  or  thing  whicb  has  existed 
comparatively  long ;  as  this  man,  this 
house,  this  infant  is  older  than  the 
other. 

**  Hereof  it  came  that  the  word  {elder)  wai 
always  used  both  for  the  magistrate  and  for 
those  of  age  and  gravity,  the  same  bearing 
one  signitication  almost  in  all  languages."-— 
Ralegh. 
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**  The  names  ol*  lord,  si^uior,  seigneur, 
scnnor,  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  Sj^Jiuish 
langua^e^,  .seem  tw  have  at  lirst  inii>orted 
only  elder  men,  who  thereby  were  grown  into 
authority  among  the  several  governments 
and  nations  which  seated  themselves  into 
those  countries  upon  the  fall  of  the  Koman 
Empire."— 6Yr  TV.  Temple. 

"  The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  oW." 

Elderly.     Bee  Old. 

Elect.     See  Choice. 

Elegant.     Bee  Comely. 

Elevate.    See  Lift, 

Eligible.  Desibable.  Pre- 
ferable. 

Eligible  (Lat.  eligere,  to  elect) 
means  primarily  worthy  of  being 
chosen,  or  qualified  to  be  chosen.  It 
denotes,  therefore,  an  alternative — 
that  of  choosing  something  else,  or 
not  choosing  this.  Desirable  (Ft. 
desir^  Lat.  desiderium)  is  of  wider 
application,  and  conveys  no  idea  of 
comparison  or  selection.  It  relates 
to  any  kind  of  choice,  not  only,  for 
instance,  of  possession,  like  eligible, 
but  of  conduct,  as  action,  or  abstain- 
ing from  action,  and,  in  short,  of 
anything  that  is  to  be  wished,  as  a 
deaii-able  residence,  a  desirable  mea- 
sure, a  desirable  abstinence  from  food. 
Preferable  iLat.  prcc  and /erre,  to 
bear  or  place)  is  that  which  is  com- 
paratively desirable  or  specifically 
eligible. 

"  A  life  of  virtue  and  religion  will,  notwith- 
standing, to  a  considering  man  he  far  more 
CJisy  and  far  more  di'jible  than  the  contrary 
way  of  living." — Sharp. 

"  0,  wherefore  did  (iod  grant  me  my  request, 
And    a.s     a    bles:»iug    with     such     jximp 

a<lorno<l  ? 
Why  are  His  gifts  desirahlcy  to  tempt 
Our    earnest    prayers,   then,   given    with 

R<dcmu  hand 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind  Y* 

Miltim. 

Tlie  older  form,  preferrible,  would 
B(.*om  to  l>e  the  more  correct,  as  in 
the  anidogous  word  referrible. 

"Which  hy|)othosis,  if  it  appear  but  pro- 
bable to  an  impartial  inquiry,  will  even  on  that 
account    be  prcfijrribk  to    both   the  former, 


which  we   have  seen    io  be  desperate.**— 
GlanvilL 

Elocution.  Eloquence.  Ora- 
tory.   Ehetorio. 

Elocution  (e  out,  and  loqai,  to 
speak)  turns  more  upon  the  accessory 
graces  of  speaking  in  public,  as  in- 
tonation, gesture,  and  deliyery  in 
general;  Eloquence,  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  natural  gifts  or  attain- 
ments of  the  speaker.  The  actor 
must  practise  elocution;  but,  as  his 
words  are  found  him,  he  cannot  he 
eloquent.  The  orator  needs  elo- 
quence as  a  natural  gift,  which  may 
be  enhanced  and  rendered  more 
effective  by  a  studied  elocution.  Ora- 
tory (Lat.  orator^  an  orator)  compre- 
hends both  the  art  and  the  pnctico 
of  the  orator,  and,  in  an  extended 
sense,  the  combined  productions  of 
orators,  as  the  oratory  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Rhetoric  (Gr.  ptiropiKti  rtxvi) 
is  strictly  the  theory  or  science  of 
which  oratory  is  the  practice.  It  is 
only  by  a  kind  of  poetic  license  that 
eloquence  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
pressiveness ;  as  the  silent  eloquence 
of  a  look,  for  instance.  Rhetoric  is 
commonly  employed,  like  the  adjec- 
tive rhetorical,  in  the  sense  of  a  par- 
ticular figure  of  rhetoric,  or  a  phrase 
which  illustrates  it,  and  is  intended 
to  be  rather  effective  than  literally 
and  exactly  true. 

"  Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown. 
And  the  soft  accents  of  the  i)eiiceful  gown." 

Dri^dcn. 

'*  If  I  mistake  not,  our  modem  eloquen^t  is 
of  the  wirne  style  or  species  with  that  which 
ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence: 
that  is,  cahn,  elegant,  and  subtle,  which  in- 
structed the  reason  more  than  affected  the 
passions,  au<l  never  raised  its  tone  above 
argument  or  common  discourse.'* — Hume. 

'^  Their  orators  thou  then  extolKst  as  those 
The  to])  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem ; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  much  beneath. 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teach- 
ing 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government 
In  their  majestic  unaffected  style 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

Jliiton, 

ELOQUEycB.    See  Elocution. 
Elucidate    See  Explain. 
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Elude.    See  Escape. 

Emanate.    See  Spring. 

Embabbass.    See  Gloo. 

Embellish.    See  Adobn. 

Emblem.   Sign.   Symbol.    Sig- 
nal.   Device. 

Of  these.  Sign  (Lat.  ^xgwrnn)  is  the 
most  g^eric,  the  others  bcin^  species 
of  signs.   Sign  has  the  manif  end  mean- 
ings of  a  mark  inscribed,  as  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  a  token,  as  a  siim  of  peace ; 
an  indication,  as  a  sign  01  a  man*s  in- 
tentions ;  or  a  proof,  as  a  si^  that  it 
ruined  last  night.    Unlike  sign,  Em- 
blem (Gr.   tti^Xtjfia,  (V  and  fiaWtiv, 
something^  throvm  or  laid  on)  is  al- 
ways yisible  to  the  eye — an  object  re- 
presenting   or  symbolizing    another 
object  or  an  idea  by  natural  aptness, 
or  by  association :    as  a  circle,  the 
emblem  of  eternity;    a  sceptre,  the 
emblem  of  power.  "  A  Symbol,"  says 
Coleridge  (Gr.  ovfipdXXaVf  to  throw  or 
put  together)  •*  is  a  sign  included  in 
the    idea    which    it    represents — an 
actual  part  taken  to  represent  the 
whole,  or  a  lower  form  or  species 
used  as  the  representative  of  a  higher 
in  the  same  kmd ;"  as  the  lion  is  the 
symbol    of    courage,    the    lamb    of 
meekness.    Signal  is  a  specific  sign 
either  conventionally  agreed  upon,  or 
illustrating  something  else  by  a  pre- 
established  connection  in  the  mind. 
Deyice    (Fr.    deviser,  to    exchange 
ideas,  Lat.  dividerCj  to  divide  or  dis- 
tinguish)   is    an  emblematic    mark, 
figrire,  or  ornament,  like  emblem  in 
bein^  illustrative,   but  unlike  it  in 
relating  not  to  natural  connections, 
but  to  arbitrary  associations;  as  an 
heraldic  device.     Unlike  emblem  also 
is  device,  in  including  words  and  cha- 
racters as  well  as  figures  or  objects  of 
representation,   as,  for  instance,  in 
the  form  of  a  motto. 

*'  Why.  may  he  not  be  cmhlenCd  by  'the 
cozening  fig-tree  that  our  Sarioar  cursed  V* — 
FelthiWi, 

''  We  come  now  to  the  signatures  of  plants. 
I  demand  whether  it  be  not  a  very  easy  and 
genuine  inference  from  the  observing  that 
several  herbs  are  marked  with  some  mark  or 
siijn  that  intimates  their  virtue,  what  they 
are  good  for,  and  there  being  such  a  creature 


as  man  in  the  world  that  can  read  anil  under- 
stand these  sifjns  and  charactors,  hence  to 
collect  that  the  Author  both  of  man  and 
them  knew  the  nature  of  them  both  ?* — Sir  T, 
More, 

An  emblem  is  always  of  something 
simple.  A  symbol  may  be  of  some- 
thing complex,  as  of  a  transaction 
whicn  another  and  inferior  transac- 
tion may  be  made  to  symbolize. 

'*  His  laying  his  hand  ujton  the  head  of  his 
sacrifice  was  a  symljolictil  action,  by  which  he 
solemnly  acknowlcdgeil  to  God  that  he  hod 
justly  deserved  to  suffer  that  death  himself 
which  his  sacrifice  was  suffering  for  him." — 
Scott,  Christum  Life. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  con- 
sequence we  do  not  speak  of  actions 
as  emblematic. 

"God  and  thou  know'st  with  what  a  heavy 
heart 
I  took  my  farewell  when  I  should  dejiart, 
And   being  shipp'd,  gave    siijiuU  with  my 

han<l 
Up  to  the  cliff  where  I  did  see  thee  stand." 

Drayton, 

A  signal,  unlike  the  rest,  is  always  a 
thing  specifically  given  or  made. 

"  A  banner  with  this  strange  dtvice. 
Excelsior."  Lonjfeliow. 

Embolden.  See  Bold  and 
Cheer.     . 

Embrace.     See  Comprise. 

Embryo.     FoiTus. 

Embryo  (from  cV,  in,  and  /3/>v€tv, 
to  swell)  is  the  I'udimental  state  of 
the  young,  whether  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals. F(ETU8  (Lat.  foetus)  is  not 
used,  like  embryo,  of  plants,  but  of 
animals  only,  and  is  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  It  is  used  lx>th  of 
viviparous  and  oviparous  animals. 

Emend.    See  Amend. 

Emergency.    See  Crisis. 

Eminent.  Illustrious.  Dis- 
tinguished.   Prominent. 

Eminent  (Lat.  eminere,  to  stand 
out)  is  only  employed  of  persons : 
when  things  stand  out  conspicuously, 
they  are  called  Prominent.  So  the 
eminent  characters  of  history,  and 
the  prominent  events.  Persons  are 
eminent  who  stand  above  their  fel- 
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lows.  This  may  be  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  by  ment,  by  bigh  station,  by 
talent,  by  virtue,  and  even  by  vices, 
if  they  be  conspicuous  enough.  There- 
fore as  a  social  term  it  is  plain,  as 
a  moral  one  it  is  dubious. 

**  WTiile  others  fondly  feed  ambition's  fire, 
And  to  the  tup  of  human  state  aspire, 
That  from  their  airy  eminence  tliey  may 
With  pride  and  scorn  the  inferior    world 


survey. 


Hughes, 


Illustrious  (Lat.  Ulustris)  is  used 
strictly  only  of  persons,  inasmuch  as 
human  acts  or  character  can  alone 
make  things  illustrious,  as  being  the 
agents  or  the  recipients  of  what  is 
illustrious.  Thus,  we  speak  of  illus- 
trious heroes,  illustrious  nobles,  illus- 
trious titles.  If  we  speak  of  illustrious 
deeds  or  events,  it  is  as  being  done  or 
brought  about  by  human  agency.  The 
state  or  the  historian  render  deeds  or 
men  illustrious.  A  striking  object 
of  Nature,  for  instance,  might  be 
famous,  but  never  illustrious. 

"  Comparisons  should  be  taken  from  illus- 
trious noted  objects,  which  most  of  the 
readers  have  either  seen  or  can  strongly  con- 
ceive."— Blair. 

Distinguished  (Lat.  distinguere\ 
in  like  manner,  directly  relates  to  per- 
sons and  to  deeds,  and  to  persons  for 
the  sake  of  their  deeds.  Distinguished 
conveys  the  idea  of  social  eminence 
or  prominence  as  the  result  of  public 
services  rendered,  or  merit  publicly 
exhibited. 

"  Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  discover 
new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  means  never  tried  before." 
— Rambler, 

A  thing  or  person  is  prominent  by 
positicm,  eminent  by  station,  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarities  of  good 
or  ill,  and  illustrious  by  the  testimony 
and  consent  of  others. 

"  Lady  Macbeth's  walking  in  her  sleep  is 
an  incident  so  full  of  tragic  horror  that  it 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  most 
sublime  drama  in  the  world." — Cumberland, 

Emissary.     See  Spy. 
Emit.    Exhale. 

Emit  (Lat.  emittere,  to  send  forth) 
is  the  wider  term,  as  it  includes  the 
more  and  the  less   substantial.     To 


emit  is,  however,  not  commonly  need 
of  heavy  and  dense  substances;  in 
that  case  we  use  discharge.  The 
cannon  emits  smoke,  but  does  not 
emit  shot.  We  speak  of  water,  flame, 
gas,  smoke,  light,  steam,  smell,  and 
the  like,  as  emitted.  Exhale  (exho- 
lare)  is  used  only  of  the  lightest  even 
of  these;  as  to  exhale  odours,  va- 
pours, effluvia.  Strictly,  both  emit 
and  exhale  relate  to  the  propulsion  of 
natural,  not  artificial  things.  It  is 
only  in  poetry,  for  instance,  that  the 
bow  emits  the  arrow. 

*'  Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god 
Emit  his  fatal  arrows."  rrior. 

"Is  there  not  as  much  reason  that  the 
vapours  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth 
should  be  carried  down  to  the  sea,  as  that 
those  raised  out  of  the  sea  be  brought  up  upon 
the  dry  land  ?"— ^y. 

Emolument.    See  Gain. 

Emotion.     See  Agitation. 

Emphasis.     See  Accent. 

Empire.  Kingdom.  Dominion. 
(See  Kealm.) 

Empire  (Lat.  imperium)  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated government,  varying  in  its  rela- 
tionship and  degree  of  power  in  re- 
gard to  the  many  subordinate  and 
independent  sovereignties  or  com- 
munities included  under  it.  King- 
dom is  more  definitely  the  territory 
subject  to  a  king  or  queen;  while 
Dominion  (Lat.  domintLs,  a  lord)  has 
the  vague  meaning  of  political  sub- 
jection or  subordination  of  any  kind^ 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  is 
even  applicable  to  the  lordship  which 
man  exercises  over  the  brute  crea- 
tion. In  their  figurative  uses  the 
parallel  distinctions  are  observed :  as 
the  empire  of  mind  or  reason;  the 
kingdoms  of  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  nature;  the  dominion  of 
the  passions. 

**  If  vice  had  once  an  ill  name  in  the  world, 
was  once  generally  stigmiitised  with  reproach 
and  ignominy,  it  would  quickly  lose  its 
empirCy  and  thousands  that  are  now  slares  of 
it  would  become  proselytes  to  virtue." — 
Sharp. 

"The  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Grauada." 
— Bacon. 
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"The  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our 
sorereign  and  her  dominions" — Book  of 
Common  Pra>jer. 

Employ.    Use. 

Employ  (Ft.  employer^  Lat.  impli- 
care)  and  Use  (Ft.  user,  Lat.  uti, 
usus)  are  somewhat  diifcrenced  in 
usage.  We  always  employ  when  we 
nse ;  but  we  do  not  always  use  when 
we  employ.  Yet  the  difference  is' 
very  sbght.  Use  implies  more  entire 
assumption  into  our  service  than 
employ.  As  regards  things,  the 
terms  are  weD-nigh  interchange- 
able. We  use  or  employ  means ;  we 
use  or  employ  violence;  but  as  re- 
gards persons,  we  employ  agents, 
and  we  use  instruments.  We  do  not 
use  persons,  except  in  some  low 
sense,  as  machines  or  tools.  Such 
respect  is  due  to  others  when  per- 
forming our  behests.  So  a  monarch 
negotiating  with  a  foreign  court 
would  employ,  not  use,  an  ambas- 
sador. The  more  moral  and  dignified 
uses  are  expressed  by  employ. 

**Had  Jesu9,  on  the  contrary,  made  choice 
of  the  great  and  learaed  for  this  emploifmentf 
they  had  discredited  their  own  success.  It 
might  have  been  then  objected  that  the 
Gospel  had  made  its  way  by  the  aid  of  human 
power  or  sophistry." — Warburton, 

*'  I  would,  my  son,  that  thou  would'st  use  the 
power 
/  Which  thy  discretion  gives  thee,  to  control 
And  manage  all."  Coicper, 

It  may  be  added  that  to  use  has  a 
general  and  abstract  force,  which  is 
never  apparent  in  employ.  We  may 
use  simply ;  we  never  employ  but  for 
a  specinc  purpose.  A  man  uses,  or 
has  the  use  of,  his  hands  when  ho 
simply  exercises  a  natural  power. 
He  employs  them  for  purposes  which 
by  the  inferior  animals  are  effected 
in  other  ways. 

Employment.  Business.  Avo- 
cation. Occupation.  Engage- 
ment. 

Employment  {see  Employ)  is  used 
in  the  twofold  sense  of  employing 
and  being  employed.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  good  of  occupation  and 
engagement.  In  the  passive  sense, 
employment  is  any  fixed  way  of  pass- 
ing the    time,   wnether  in  duty  or 


Pleasure,  or  ways  more  indifferent. 
t  may  be  active  or  meditative,  spe- 
cific, or  habitual. 

"  Poets  we  prize,  when  in  their  verse"we  find 
Some  great  empiot^ment  of  a  worthy  mind." 

Walter. 

Business  (that  which  busies)  is 
more  active  employment,  which  at 
the  time  engrosses  the  time  and  at- 
tention as  of  primary  importance ;  aa 
in  the  common  phrase,  "  I  will  make 
it  my  business  to  attend  to  it."  Busi- 
ness is  responsible  employment.  We 
choose  our  employments;  our  busi- 
ness claims  us. 

'*  It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a  studious 
turn  acquire  any  degree  of  reputation  for 
their  knowledge  of  biisiness." — I'orteus. 

Avocation  (Fr.  avocation,  a  calling). 
The  term  is  commonly  used  of  the 
minor  affairs  of  life,  less  prominent 
and  engrossing  than  business,  or  such 
calls  as  are  beside  the  man's  duty 
or  business  of  life.  It  very  com- 
monly, therefore,  occurs  in  the  plural 
number,  as  "  multifarious  avoca- 
tions," "employments  of  every  de- 
gree of  urgency  and  responsibility." 

'^  In  the  time  of  health  visits,  businesses, 
cards,  and  1  know  not  how  many  other  avooa' 
tionsy  which  they  justly  style  diversions,  do 
succe^  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the  day 
there  is  no  time  left  for  the  distracted  person 
to  converse  with  his  own  thoughts." — Boyle. 

Occupation  (Lat.  occupatio)  is 
used  of  such  employment  as  has  be- 
come, or  tends  to  become,  habitual :  as 
a  favourite  occupation,  whicji  may  be 
one  of  seriousness  or  sport ;  an  occu- 
pation in  life,  meaning  a  trade  or 
calling. 

"  These  were  their  learned  speculations, 
And  all  their  constant  occupations^ 
To  measure  wind  and  weigh  the  air, 
And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square."     Butler. 

Engagement  (Fr.  engager)  is  an 
engrossing  occupation,  not  compul- 
sory nor  systematic,  but  casual,  yet  at 
the  time  leaving  little  or  no  room  for 
other  employments. 

"  Portia,  go  in  a  while, 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  mv  heart. 
All    my   engagements  I  will   construe   to 
thee."  Shakespeare. 

Empower.    See  Authorize. 
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Empty.  VACA^'T.  Hollow. 
Void. 

Empty  (A.  S.  emiig,  aamtig,  emetig) 
hsLS  reference  to  foreimi  or  dissimilar 
substances;  while  Hollow  (A.  S. 
hoi)  lias  reference  to  internal  dis- 
continuit  J  of  substance ;  as  an  empty 
purse,  a  hollow  beech.  Vacant 
(Lat.  vacare,  to  be  empty)  belongs  to 
what  might  be  filled,  or  is  intended 
to  be  filled  or  occupied,  but  at  pre- 
sent is  not  so ;  as  a  vacant  chair,  a 
vacant  oflBice.  Void  (Lat.  viduvs)  de- 
notes some  place  so  surrounded  as  to 
be  unoccupied.  A  plot  of  ground, 
for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  a  city 
unbuilt  upon  might  be  calleii  void; 
it  is  the  absence  of  filling  up  in  other 
than  a  purely  geometrical  sense.  An 
empty  place  would  be  in  an  excep- 
tional or  casual  state.  Avoid  place 
might  be  intended  to  be  always  void, 
in  the  sense  of  provisionally  unoccu- 
pied. That  which  is  void  conveys  an 
impression  of  want  or  emptiness 
which  may  be  felt. 

"  All  empty  is  the  tonne  "  (barrel). 

Cfuiucer. 

"The  pope  had  accursed  the  English 
people  because  they  suflered  the  bishops*  sees 
to  be  vacant  so  long  a  time." — Jlotinshed. 

Vacant  is  used  in  an  abstract  and  a 
metaphorical,  not  a  purely  physical 
application.  A  vacant  space,  or  a 
vacant  oflice ;  but  not  a  vacant  vessel. 

"  Yet  it  has  been  noted  that  manv  old 
trees,  quite  decayed  with  an  inward  hoiiotc^ 
wt's^  have  borne  as  full  burdens  and  constantly 
as  tlie  very  soundest." — Evelyn, 

"And  the    void    helmet     followed   as    he 
pulled."  Coir  per ^  Iliad. 

Emulation.     See  Competition. 

Enchant.     See  Captivate. 

Encircle.     See  Circumsckibe. 

Enclose  or  Inclose.     See  Cir- 
cumscribe. 

Encomium.    See  Pantxjyrio. 

Encompass.    See  Circumscribe. 

Encounter.    See  Attack  a7id 
Onset. 

Encourage.      See  Cheer  and 
Promote. 


Encroach.  Intrench.  In- 
trude.    Invade.     Infrinoe. 

Encroach  (Old  Fr.  encrouer,  en- 
eroer,  Lat.  incrocare,  Fr.  croct  a  crook 
or  hook)  is  to  come  gradually,  in- 
sensibly, or  imperceptibly  upon 
another's  land,  or,  metaphoricsQlj, 
upon  his  rights.  It  is  this  silence 
and  indirectness  which  characterizes 
encroachment,  so  that  the  trespass  is 
made,  and  the  footing  established 
before  the  process  was  heeded. 

''  Disobe<lience,  if  complied  with,  is  infiaitelv 
encroac/tiwj ;  and  having  gained  one  degree  r>( 
liberty  u()on  indulgence  will  demand  another 
upon  claim." — South. 

Intrench  is  an  old  term  of  feudal 
history,  literally  meaning  to  push  for- 
ward  the  trencn  of  f  ort&ed  line,  and 
so  to  trespass  on  another's  territory 
as  when  the  king  enti'enched  upon  th( 
nobles,  or  the  nobles  upon  the  king 
The  term,  unlike  encroach,  denotes  a 
direct  and  decisive  act,  though  it  maj 
be  an  indirect  result  rather  than  i 
direct  purpose,  as  if  by  performing 
a  certain  act,  or  claiming  a  certaii 
privilege,  a  noble  entrenched  on  1 
prerogative  'of  the  crovm.  Men  en 
croach  gradually ;  they  intrench  pre 
sumptuously. 

'*lt  is  not  easily  apprehended  to  be  th* 
portion  of  her  care  to  give  it  spiritnal  milk 
and  therefore  it  intrenches  very  much  uj»oi 
impiety  and  |KX««itive  relinquishing  the  educa 
tion  of  their  children." — Bishop  Taylor. 

To  Intrude  (Lat.  in  and  trudere,  U 
thrust)  is  to  thrust  oneself  in  ai 
abrupt  or  unwelcome  manner  upoi 
the  presence  or  society  of  another 
while  to  Invade  (Lat.  invadere)  de 
notes  a  direct,  positive,  and  opoi 
violation  of  another's  rights.  In 
fringe  {in  and /rati grere,  to  break)  i 
positively  to  violate,  or  negatively  t 
disregard  a  direct  law,  treaty,  obliga 
tion,  or  right. 

"  Others  have  ceased  their  curiosity,  an 
consider  every  man  \v'ho  fills  the  mouth  < 
report  with  a  new  name  as  an  intntdi 
upon  their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  thei 
jepose. " — RauMer. 

Encumber.    See  Clog. 

Encyclop-edia.     See  DICTIO^ 
ai:y. 
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ND.     See  Adi,    Close,    and, 

[8H. 

NDiNG.    See  Close. 

NDEAvouR.    See  Effort  avd 

• 

NDEMic.    See  Epidemio. 
NDLEss.      Eternal.      Ever- 

'INO. 

fDLESS  (A.  S.  ende  and  privativo 
lination  less)  is  applicalne  to  the 
of  infinity  of  space  and  of  time, 
RLA8TIN0  only  to  infinite  dura- 
of  time,  Eternal  to  chronic 
►d  without  either  beginning  or 
Lat.  aiieniUBj  for  cevitenmSf  (emmi. 
Endless  admits  the  idea  of 
mediate  though  not  of  final  ces- 
•n.  That  mieht  be  called  endless 
h'is  perpetuaJlj  recurrent,  as  end- 
disputes.  Everlasting,  on  the 
*  hand,  implies  no  intermission 
^U  as  no  end. 

NDOW.    Endue.    Invest. 

FDOW  (Norm.  Fr.  endauer,  Lat. 
e)  retains  its  etymological  force, 
in  its  metaphorical  use  signifies 
mish  with  something  which  is  of 
ature  of  a  gift.  **  Man  is  endowed 

reason,"  implies  that  reason  is 
■ded  as  a  faculty  in  the  nature  of 
■.  bestowed  characteristically  upon 

by  his  Maker.  Endue  (Lat. 
re)  is  to  cover  as  it  were  with  a 
lent,  and  therefore  means  no 
than  permanently  furnished. 
ST  (Lat.  in  and  vent  is,  a  vest)  is 

external  than  endue.  We  may 
b  lover's  imagination  endues  or 
ts  his  mistress  with  every  grace ; 
rhen  the  idea  is  that  of  clothing 

oflBice  or  authority,  we  use  the 

invest. 

J  are  commonly  said  to  endow 

Snvileges  or  substantial  benefits, 
ue  with  moral  qualities,  and  to 
t  with  dignity,  authority,  and 
r. 

1(1  yet  I  do  not  take  humility  ia  man 
&ist  in  disowning  or  denying  any  gift  or 
that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valuation 
:h  gifts  and  endotctrwntSy  yet  rather 
Qg  too  meanly  than  too  highly  of  them.*' 

)w  an  unintelligent  being,  'tis  evident, 


cannot  be  endued  with  all  the  perfections  of 
all  thines  in  the  world,  because  intelligence  u 
one  of  those  |>crfections." — Clarke. 

''And  what  were  all  his  most  rightful 
honours  but  the  people's  gifl,  and  the  invest' 
mfiU  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and  honour 
which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  otherwise, 
re<lounds  from  a  whole  nation  into  one 
]>crson  ?" — Milton. 

Endowment.    Gift.    I^esent. 

In  their  simplest  signification  the 
distinction  between  these  is  obvious. 
An  endowment  is  a  gift  in  perpetuity, 
of  which  the  usufruct  is  continually 
accruing ;  as  to  give  a  sum  of  money, 
of  whicn  the  interest  may  serve  to 
endow  a  public  institution.  A  Gift 
is  usually  from  one  who  is  in  some 
sense  a  superior,  and  intended  to 
benefit  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given.  A  Present  {hsii.  preaeniare, 
to  present)  is  commonly  from  an 
emial  or  an  inferior,  as  a  mark  of 
affection  or  respect.  Of  these,  gift 
is  the  most  generic,  endowments  and 
presents  being  forms  of  gifts.  As 
they  relate  to  moral  and  intellectual 
things,  gifts  and  endowments  differ 
in  that  a  gift  commonly  ends  as  it 
w^ere  with  itself,  while  an  endowment 
gives  the  power  of  other  things ;  and 
so  gift  is  the  more  specific,  endowment 
more  ceneral.  The  gift  of  speech,  the 
gift  of  eloquence ;  the  endowments  of 
the  understanding.  Accordingly,  a 
gift  gives  less  the  idea  of  something 
to  be  improved  by  exertion  than  en- 
dowment. The  powers  of  the  early 
church,  such  as  the  performance  of 
miracles,  the  power  of  tongues,  a^d 
the  like,  were  both  gifts  and  endow- 
ments— gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  re- 
garded as  supematuniily  given,  en- 
dowments when  regarded  as  facul- 
ties which  might  be  exercised  as 
occasions  presented  themselves.  {See 
Endow.) 

Endue.    See  Endow. 

Endurance.  Patience.  Re- 
signation.   Fortitude. 

Endurance  is,  as  the  term  ex- 
presses, the  power  or  act  of  enduring, 
that  is,  of  suffering  without  sinking, 
and  may  be  a  physical  or  mental 
quality.    It  implies  a  continual  pres- 
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BTire  of  a  harassing  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  competent  constitutional 
power  of  passive  resistance  on  the 
other. 

"  When  she  with  hard  endurance  had 
Heard  to  the  end."  Spenser, 

Patience  {pati€ntia,pati,patiens,  to 
Buffer)  is  endurance  which  is  morally 
acquiescent.  The  opposite  to  endu- 
rance is  simply  exhaustion,  the  oppo- 
site to  patience  is  repining,  or  irri- 
tability and  impatience.  I  may  en- 
dure impatiently.  The  qualities  of 
patience  are  gentleness  and  serenity 
in  bearing  that  which,  without  being 
agonizing,  is  wearing  or  vexatious, 
whether  internally  or  from  the  con- 
duct of  others.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  patience  is  active,  or,  at  least, 
more  than  purely  passive,  as  in  the 
patient  teacher  01  dull  or  inattentive 
pupils.  Fortitude,  on  the  other  hand, 
18  purely  passive. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  word  inrofiotrfi^  which  signi- 
fies God's  forbearance  and  patient  waiting 
for  our  repentance;  sometimes  by  the  word 
iivox'fit  which  signifies  holding  in  Ilis  wrath, 
and  restraining  Himself  from  punishing,  and 
sometimes  by  fiuKpoOvfila,  which  signifies 
the  extent  of  His  patience j  His  long-suffering 
and  forbearing  for  a  long  time  the  punish- 
ment due  to  sinners." — Tillotson, 

Still  patience  applies  only  to  evils 
actually  hanging  over  us ;  while  Re- 
signation (Lat.  resignare)  extends  to 
ilie  possible  as  weU  as  the  actualy  and 
is  unresisting,  unmurmuring  acquies- 
cence in  the  issue  of  circumstances 
or  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  another. 
Resignation  is  more  like  to  patience 
than  to  fortitude,  inasmuch  as  it 
implies  non-resistance ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  always  passive.  It 
applies  not  to  passing  pains  or  evils, 
but  afflictions  of  a  severe,  prolonged, 
and  seemingly  hopeless  character. 
It  is  a  religious  submission  extending 
to  the  giving  up  of  earthly  hope. 
Fortitude  and  patience  may  be  stoical 
or  constitutional ;  resignation  is 
always  on  principle. 

"  Resitjnation  superadds  to  patience  a  sub- 
missive disposition  respecting  the  intelligent 
cause  of  our  uneasiness.  It  acknowledges 
both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to 
afflict." — Cogan, 


FOBTITTJDE  (Lat.  fortUudo,  foriig, 
strong)  is  a  more  energetic  quality, 
and  might  be  defined  as  passive  cou- 
rage or  resolute  endurance.  It  not 
only  bears  up  against  the  present,  and 
is  resigned  to  what  may  be  in  the 
future,  but  it  looks  as  it  were  the 
future  in  the  face,  and  is  prepared 
for  yet  worse  things. 

*^  Fortitude  expresses  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  resists  dangers  and  sufferings.** — 
Cogan. 

Endube.  See  Last  and  Suffer. 

Enduring.    See  Durable. 

Enemy.  Adversary.  Anta- 
gonist.   Opponent.    Foe. 

Enemy  (Fr.  ennemi.  Lat.  inimicitf) 
is  one  who  is  actuated  by  unfriendly 
feelings,  and  in  consequence  attempt- 
ing or  desiring  the  injury  of  another. 
An  enemy  may  be  open  or  secret, 
collective  or  personal.  The  term  is 
employed  of  man's  relationship  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  as  an 
enemy  to  truth,  an  enemy  to  false- 
hood. A  Foe  (A.  S.fd.fdk)  is  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  one  who  bears  a  more 
energetic  and  specific  hatred  than 
enemy. 

"  He  who  does  a  man  an  injury  generally 
becomes  the  rancorous  enemy  of  the  injured 
man." — Mickle, 

"Curst  be  the  verse, how  well  soc'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my 
foe.**  rope, 

Advebsaby,  Antagonist,  and 
Opponent  denote  primarily  personal 
oppositimif  and  only  secondarily  per- 
sonal ill'Will„  which  in  some  cases 
may  not  exist  at  all ;  as  in  the  case  of 
an  adversary  at  fence,  an  antagonist 
at  chess,  and  a  political  opponent. 
Adversary,  antagonist,  and  opponent 
are  never,  like  enemy  and  foe,  used 
collectively,  as  of  a  hostile  army. 
An  adversary  (Lat.  adversarius,  ad 
V€rs7is)  is  one  who  takes  an  opposite 
part,  which  he  sustains,  or  a  side  on 
which  he  enlists  himself,  whether 
singly  or  with  others,  and  on  behalf 
of  which  he  strives  for  victory.  An 
antagonist  (Gr.  dvri,  against,  and 
dywviaTfiSf  a  contender)  is  purely  per- 
sonal ;  in  the  case  of  antagonists,  it 
is  person  against  person,  not  party 
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i  party,  or  cause  against  cause. 
>poxient  (Lat.  oppon«iw,  from 
re,  to  oppose)  is  simply  one 
iwarts  another,  or  seeks  to  stop 
Dceedings,  without  of  necessity 
^  into  conflict  with  him,  but 
g  to  neutralize  his  acts  or  mea- 
The  term,  however,  has  an 
'i  technical  sense — ^that  of  an 
lary  in  argument ;  where  words 
e  weapons,  we  employ  the  term 
ent. 

th  seems  to  be  considered  bj  all  man- 

something  fixed,  unchangeable,  and 

It  may  therefore  be  thought  that 

icate  the  permanency  of  truth  is  to 

without  an  adneraary** — Btattie. 

"  The  race 
tan,  for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
qcnist  of  heaven's  Almighty  King." 

I  leading  views  of  the  earliest  and 
ilightened  patrons  of  the  economical 
have,  in  my  opinion,  been  not  more 
esented  by  its  opjxmenU  than  mis- 
nded  by  some  who  have  adopted  its 
ons." — Stewart. 

SBGETIG.      See  STBENUOUa 

EBGT.  Activity.  Power. 
c    ViGoxjE.    Strength. 

:bgt  (Gr.  iwipytui),  as  a  term 
^k  philosophy,  had  the  mean- 
inherent  or  innate  force.  In 
use  an  energy  may  lie  dormant, 
le  dormant  energies  of  nature." 
this  the  word  passes  to  signify 
forcibly  exerted,  as  energy  of 
XT  or  of  utterance.  It  is  the 
^station  of  living  power.  In 
ense  it  is  only  used  of  beings 
sing  will ;  so  vital  energy,  not 
nical  energy. 

nt  energies  of  nature  are  known 
y  their  effects;  the  substances 
roduce  them  are  as  much  concealed 
J  senses  as  the  Divine  essence  itself.** 

riYlTT  (Lat.  cuHvus,  agere,  actus) 
no  more  than  vigorous  opera- 
r  the  faculty  of  it.  This  is  not 
arily  attended  by  great  power, 
it  restricted  to  the  vital  ener- 
r  an  exhibition  of  the  will,  or  a 
ig  in  any  one  given  direction. 
y  be  intellectual,  physical,  in- 
ve,  chemical,  mechanical.  Ac- 
is  not  80  much  power  or  energy 


as  a  mode  in  which  a  certain  degree 
of  power  or  energy  is  manifested. 

"  OrL  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentle- 
man in  France. 

''  Const  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still 
be  doing."  Shakespeare,,  Hen,  V, 

PowBB  (Pr.  ponvoir,  Lat.  posse),  in 
its  primary  meaning,  is  ability  to  act, 
regarded  as  latent,  and  thence  ability, 
regarded  as  manifest  or  exerted.  It 
is  also  capable  of  a  passive  sig^nifica- 
tion.  Power  may  be  predicated  of 
the  mind  of  man,  of  inteUigent  beings, 
of  natural  forces,  or  mechanical 
agents.  The  following  extract  re- 
lates to  power  in  its  metaphysical  or 
psychological  sense. 

^  Power  then  is  active  and  passive.  Faculty 
is  active  power  or  capacity;  capacity  is 
passive  jJOiMT." — Sir  W,  Hamilton, 

Mechanically,  power  commonly  re- 
lates to  the  work  to  be  effected,  as 
force  to  that  which  is  directly  exerted 
by  the  machine.  The  force  of  an 
engine  relates  to  the  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails,  the  power  to  the 
quantity  or  weight  of  the  load  drawn. 
Force  (Fr.  force,  Lat. /orfw,  strong) 
is  active  power  specifically  exerted. 
In  mechanics  it  is  the  name  given 
to  whatever  produces  or  may  {>roduce 
motion.  In  its  other  applications,  it 
still  relates  to  some  external  effect 
produced. 

**  Thy  tears  are  of  no  force 
To  mollify  this  flinty  man."  Hayward, 

Strength  (A.  S.  strengdhu,  sireng- 
dho,  strengdl,  from  strenge,  strong) 
is  the  quality  of  being  strong,  which 
may  be  active  or  passive,  while  iforce  is 
always  active.  Strength  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  power  to  resist  force, 
as  the  strength  of  a  rope  or  a  castle. 
It  has  also  the  meaning  of  measure- 
ment of  force,  as  the  strength  of  an 
army  or  an  alcohol.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  force  is  strength 
exerted.  An  argument,  for  instance, 
is  strong  when  the  consideration 
which  it  involves  is  of  weight ;  but  it 
has  no  force  till  it  is  appli^.  A  man 
collects  his  strength  in  order  to  strike 
with  force.  Strength  is  powerful  in 
resistance,  force  in  attack. 

**  More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works 
he  was."  Spenser, 

YiGOUR  (Lat.  vt^OTyVi^ere,  to  flourish) 

u 
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is  tliat  mental  or  physical  etrength 
wbicli  results  from  a  soimd  natural  con- 
dition, as  the  rigour  of  intellect,  the 
vigour  of  an  arm,  the  vigour  of  a  plant, 
the  vigour  of  an  administration. 
Vigour,  like  activity,  is  rather  a  mode 
of  power  than  power  itself.  It  is  the 
passive,  as  activity  is  the  energetic 
condition  of  vital  power.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  the  exhibition  of  physical 
strength,  as  "  the  vigour  of  his  arm," 
or  intellectual,  as  of  nis  mind,  or  even 
to  a  sound  and  healtl^  state  of  ani* 
mal  or  vegetative  life.  V  igour,  and  its 
derivatives,  however,  when  directly 
associated  with  power,  commonly 
imply  active  stren^h,  or  the  power 
of  action  and  exertion,  in  distinction 
to  passive  strength,  or  power  of  en- 
durance. Men  act  or  move,  but  do 
not  suffer  with  vigour. 

*'  The  vigowr  of  this  arm  waa  never  vain." 

Dryden, 

Enbbvatb.  Enfeeble.  Debi- 
liiTATB.    Weaken. 

Of  these.  Weaken  (A.  S.  toflfe,  weak, 
from  ttncan,  to  yield  or  totter)  is  the 
generic  term,  predicable  of  any  case 
of  lessened  power,  force,  or  strength. 
Enervate,  Enfeeble,  and  Debili- 
tate are  only  employed  of  human 
powers.  Enervate  (Fr.  enerver,  Lat. 
nervus,  nerve),  is  to  impair  the  moral 
powers,  as  debilitate  may  be  more 
specifically  applied  to  the  physical, 
and  enfeeble  to  the  intellectual  and 
physical.  Debility  is  that  weakness 
which  comes  from  a  chronically  mor- 
bid state  of  the  functions  {dehilis,  a 
contracted  form  of  de  habilis) ;  while 
persons  may  be  enfeebled  by  the 
effect  of  age  alone,  or  as  the  tempo- 
rary effect  of  sickness. 

"  In  a  word,  we  ought  to  act  in  party  with 
all  the  moderation  which  does  not  absolutely 
enervate  that  vigour,  and  quench  that  fervency 
of  spirit  without  which  the  best  wishes  for 
the  public  good  must  evaporate  in  empty 
speculation.'  — Burke, 

Enfeeble  does  not  express  so  strongly 
as  debilitate  an  or^nic  cause  of  cor- 
poreal weakness.  Disease  debilitates, 
fear  enfeebles. 

"  Abject  fear,  which  views  some  tremen- 
dous evil  impending  from  which  it  cannot 
possibly  escape,  as  it  depresses  the  spirits,  so 
it  enfei^les    the    corporeal    frame,    and   it 


renders  the  victim  an  eaiy  prey  to  the  evil 
he  dreads." — Cogcat. 

''Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  wt 
find, 
While  various  ails  Militate  the  mind." 

Jenym. 

''That  the  power,  and  consequently  the 
security,  of  the  monarchy  may  not  be  foeah- 
ened  by  diversion,  it  must  descend  entire  to 
one  of  the  children."  —  Smith,  Weaith  of 
Nations, 

Enfeeble.    See  Enebyatk. 

Engaging.    See  Attractive. 

Engagement.  See  Battle,  Em- 
ployment, and  Pbomise. 

Engender.     See  Breed. 

Engross.    See  Absent. 

Enjoyment.    See  Pleasure. 

Enlarge.    See  Dilate. 

Enlighten.  Illxtminb.  Illu- 
minate. 

To  Enlighten  is  to  throw  light 
npon  and,  more  commonly,  metapbori- 
call  J,  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
Illumine  {in  and  Zumen, light)  is  so  to 
enlighten  as  to  penetrate  thesnbstanoe. 
Illuminate  is  to  throw  light  npon  in 
the  sense  of  enlighten,  and  also  in  the 
sense  of  to  light  up,  whether  hj  light 
itself,  as  in  the  festive  illuminations 
of  a  city,  or  bj  rich  colouring,  as  an 
illuminated  manuscript.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  while  enlightened  is  used 
as  an  epithet — an  enlightened  person 
or  enlightened  society — ^we  do  not  em- 
ploy illumined  or  illuminated  in  tiiis 
way,  but  borrow  the  Italian  word  iUu- 
fmmxti,  the  enlightened. 

'*  The  light  itself  became  dnrknen;  and 
then  was  a  proper  season  for  the  gnai  En- 
tightener  of  the  world  to  wpigeKt* 


**  Illumine  with  perpetual  light 
The  dulncss  of  oar  blinded  sight. " 

Church  Hynm. 

''That  need    no    snn  t'    illummate    their 
spheres."  Spmtaer. 

In  old  English  writers,  hoyrerer,  the 
verbs  illume,  illumine,  and  Uluminate 
were  used  interchangeably.  ^ 

Enlist.    See  Enrol. 

Enliven.    See  Cheer. 

Enmity.     See  Hatred. 
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louB.    See  Huge. 
tH.    Sufficient. 

H  is  an  adverb  and  an  ad- 
JFTiciENT  an  adjective  only. 
(Lat.  suficiens,  from  suJUeere, 
)  is  placed  both  before  and 
lonns.  Enough  can  only  in- 
be  placed  before  it.  Enough 
wants  and  desires,  sufficient 
yto  some  ulterior  end  or  pur- 
a  miser  or  a  spendthrift  may 
icient  for  his  reauirements, 
sver  has  enough,  oecaxuse  he 
isires  more.  Enough,  there- 
tes  to  internal  satisfaction ; 
,  to  external  demand. 

rruRB.     See  Captivate. 
i.    See  Enlist  and  Be- 


.VE.     See  Captivate. 

:.    See  Follow. 

^GLE.      Implicate.       In- 


gle (tangle,  probably  con- 
ith  Grothic  tagl,  hair)  is  so  to 
18  to  render  extrication  a 
f  bewildering  difficulty.  It 
oth  physically  and  metapho- 
Implicate  (iviplicarcy  in  and 
fold)  and  Involve  [in  and 
>  roll)  are  used  only  in  the 
ical  sense.  The  difference 
er  in  the  customary  applica- 

these  terms  than  in  any 
unlikeness  of  meaning.  "We 
gled  in  difficulties  or  difficult 
hips,  as  untoward  alliances 
aintanceships ;  we  are  impli- 

blame,  faults,  crime,  trans- 
the  term  being  always'  em- 
n  an  unfayourable  sense, 
involved  in  things  external 
Ice  strong  effect  upon  us,  as 
In  ruin,  in  the  untoward  con- 
8  of  conduct  or  actions.  The 
used  also  of  things,  while 
i  is  confined  to  persons,  as 
3ct  is  involved  in  doubt,  diffi- 
lystery,  obscurity;  this  in- 
lat  is,  implies,  or  di*aws  after 
icessity  of  something  else. 

.^rity)  is  much  plainer  and  easier, 
safer  and   more  secure  wav  of 


dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  it." — Spectator. 

**  He  is  much  too  deeply  implicated  to 
make  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  notes 
of  the  least  consequence  to  him." — State 
Trials. 

''The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  and  Macedon,  without  in- 
termission worried  each  other  for  abore  two 
hundred  years,  until  at  last  a  strong  power 
arising  in  the  west  rushed  upon  them  and 
silenced  their  tumults  by  involving  all  the 
contending  parties  in  the  same  destruction." 
— Burke. 

Enterprise.  Enterprising.  See 
Adventurous  and  Undertaking. 

Entertain.    Harbour. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  used 
metaphorically  of  the  thoughts,  and 
of  some  sentiments,  as  hopes,  friend- 
ship, enmity,  and  the  like.  In  such 
cases.  Entertain  (Fr.  entretenir)  is 
less  Yoluntarv  than  Harbour  (con- 
nected with  the  French  avherge).  To 
entertain  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  another  may  be  the  result  of 
calm  judgment  and  unhappy  expe- 
rience; to  harbour  such  tnougnt€ 
rather  implies  that  their  soundness 
has  not  been  proved,  but  that  we 
readily  lend  ourselves  to  the  supposi- 
tion with  some  hope  that  it  may  be 
true,  finding,  as  it  were,  a  place  for  it 
in  our  minds.  We  entertain  chari- 
table, we  harbour  uncharitable 
thoughts. 

**  The  not  entertaining  a  sincere  lore  and 
affection  for  the  duties  of  religion  does  both 
naturally,  and  by  the  just  judgment  of  God 
besides,  dispose  men  to  errors  and  deceptions 
about  the  great  truths  of  religion." — South. 

The  unfavourable  sense  of  harbour  in 
regard  to  thoughts  has  no  doubt 
sprung  from  its  older  use  in  regard 
to  obnoxious  persons,  as  seen  in  the 
following : — 

*'  They  judged  that  all  men  who  suspected 
any  to  have  been  in  the  rebellion  were  bound 
to  discorer  such  their  suspicions  and  to  give 
no  harbour  to  such  persons;  that  the  bare 
suspicion  made  it  treason  to  harbour  the 
person  suspected,  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
not." — Burnet, 

Entertainment.     See  Amuse- 
ment and  Banquet. 
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Enthusiast.      Fanatic.      Vi- 

sioNABY.    Zealot.    Bigot. 

Enthusiast  (cv,  in,  and  M^^  a 
deitjr,  as  if  filled  by  the  presence  or 
inspiration  of  some  deity)  is  one 
who  is  influenced  by  a  peculiar  fer- 
vour of  mind.  Enthusiasm  is  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  the  sense  01  an 
overweening  attachment,  not  neces- 
sarily irrational — in  certain  limits 
even  admirable^-for  some  cause  or 
subject,  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
music.  Enthusiasm  bhen  begins  to 
be  blameworthy  and  perilous  when 
the  feelings  have  overmastered  the 
judgment.  In  religion,  enthusiasm 
IS  often  taken  to  mean  the  influence 
of  spirit  as  superseding  the  ordinary 
processes  of  revelation  by  instruc- 
tion. In  that  sense  it  is  spoken  of 
in  the  following : — 

'^  Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of 
the  judgment.  In  this  disordered  state  of 
things,  enthusiasniy  when  it  happens  to  be 
turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes  fana-- 
ticism,** —  Warburtotu 

**  From  the  consequences  of  the  genius  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Visco,  did  the  British 
American  empire  arise;  an  empire  which, 
unless  retarded  by  the  illiberal  and  inhuman 
spirit  of  religious  fanaticism,  will  in  a  few 
centuries  perhaps  be  the  glory  of  the  world." 
— Mickle. 

Fanatic  (Lat.  fanaticus,  fanwm,  a 
temple)  is  employed  to  designate  one 
whose  overheated  imagination  has 
wild  and  extravagant  notions,  espe- 
cially upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  render  him  incapable  of  using 
his  judgment  and  dangerous  to 
others.  For  enthusiasm  is  a  soU- 
tary,  fanaticism  a  social  passion.  A 
VisiONABY,  as  the  term  expresses, 
is  one  who  is  moved  by  visions 
and  influences  of  the  imagination, 
mistaken  for  realities.  He  forms, 
therefore,  impracticable  schemes,  and 
creates  for  himself  a  present  or  future 
state  of  things,  which  persons  of 
calm  judgment  know  to  be  inca- 
pable of  realization. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  French  did  not 
derive  their  ideas  of  teaching  things  instead 
of  words  from  some  celebrated  writers  of  our 
own  country,  who,  with  all  their  good  sense 
and  genius,  were  visionaries  on  the  subject 
of  education." — Knox, 


Zealot  (Gr.  fi/Xwn^ff,  from  f^Xof, 
zeal,  jealousy)  and  Bigot  (of  which 
the  derivation  is  very  uncertain,  but 
is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  be- 
guine,  the  (Jerm.  heghart,  a  mendicant 
monk  of  the  middle  ages)  represent, 
the  one  actively,  the  snperstitioiu 
partizan,  the  other,  more  passivdy, 
the  superstitious  believer  and  adhe> 
rent. 

'*  A  furious  zealot  may  think  that  he  does 
God  service  by  persecuting  one  of  a  difierest 
sect.  St.  Paul  thought  so,  but  he  oonfessei 
he  acted  sinfully  notwithstanding  he  acted 
ignorantly." —  QUpin, 

A  zealot  is  in  action  what  a  bigot  ii 
in  opinion. 

"  They  are  terribly  afraid  of  being  calW 
hi{fots  and  enthusiasts,  but  think  there  is  w 
danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
lukewarmness  and  impiety," — Porieus. 

Entice.  Allubb.  Djbooy.  Se- 
duce.   Tempt. 

Entice  (Old  Pr.  enticer,  connected 
with  the  A.  S.  stician,  to  stick  or 
prick)  is  to  draw  on  or  instigate  hj 
means  of  a  feeling  internal  to  ond* 
self,  as  hope  or  desire.  Ai^use  (ft. 
leurre,  a  bait  for  animals)  is  to  do  ihi 
same  thing  by  means  of  somethinc 
external  to  oneself,  as  prospect  <2 
gain.  Decot  (prefix  de,  and  the  (M 
English  word  coy,  Lat.  quietut,  ft. 
coi,  quiet)  is  to  lead  on  quietly  into 
the  snare,  as  opposed  to  violent  and 
noisy  modes  of  capture.  As  tka 
decoy  was  a  term  employed  for  ^0 
bird,  or  likeness  of  one,  used  to  kid 
the  others  into  the  snare,  the  TCik 
to  decoy  has  the  force  of  leading  <m 
gradually  into  a  snare  from  iriaik 
tnere  is  eventually  no  escape,  as  "ti 
decoy  troops  into  an  ambush."  Tb 
Seduce  (Lat.  seducere)  is  to  dnv 
aside  from  the  path  of  duty,  integrity, 
or  chastity  by  false  or  alluring  repre- 
sentations. To  Tempt  (Lat.  te9dm% 
from  tendere,  to  try)  is  to  bring  it 
influence,  commonly  no  creditaUi 
one,  to  bear  upon  another  to  indnei 
him  to  do  something.  It  will  bl 
observed  that  entice,  tempt,  and  allot 
do  not  absolutely  imply  the  suceeud 
the  means  used,  wluch,  howerer,  iij 
the  case  with  seduce  and  decoy. 

**  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
thou  not." — Book  of  Proverbs, 
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nong  the  Athenians,  the  Areopagites 
«1y   forbade   all    allurements    of   elo« 

in  is  to  man  all  kind  of  beasts,  a  fawn- 
Xy  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  rob- 
rolf,  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a  trea- 
8    deooy^    a     rapacious    ynltnre." — 

• 

1  ingennons  young  man  takes  up  the 
rem  the  laudable  motive  of  improving 
;nd  with  historical  knowledge,  but  as 
is  he  finds  himself  s^mcs^  and  cheated 
Irreligion  and  libertinism." —  Knox^ 
r. 

lam  also  was  tempted  and  overcomed ; 
«  beeyng  tempted,  overcame  the 
ur"—Udal,  St  Luke. 

mBE.  Whole.  Complete. 
I-    Integral.    Perfect. 

TIBE  (Ft.  entieTf  Lat.  integer) 
Whole  (A.  S.  hdl,  healthy, 
I,  whole)  are  very  nicely  dis- 
ished.  In  most  cases  the  words 
mply  interchangeable.  The  en- 
Lonse  and  the  whole  house  are 
une  thing.  But  whole  relates  to 
is  made  up  of  parts,  and  a  whole 
'  is  a  thin^  in  which  no  part  is 
ing.  Entire  does  not  relate  to 
i&a  of  parts,  but  simply  to 
ct  and  undiminished  unity.  So 
In  cases  in  which  the  idea  is  not 
rable  into  parts  entire  is  used 
3  whole  could  not  be.  So  we  say, 
)le  orange,  a  whole  number,  the 
5  quantity.  But,  "  His  character 
^position  was  marked  by  an 
5  absence  of  selfishness,"  "  en- 
gfnorance,"  "  entire  confidence," 
re  control,"  and  the  like.  In  a 
whole  means  geometrical  unity 
>ken ;  entire  also  points  to  moral 
ciency. 

irist,  the  bridegroom,  praises  the  bride, 
lurch,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  entire' 
-Bishop  Hail. 

>on  this  question,  what  supported  or 
ip  this  chain,  would  it  be  a  sufficient 
'  to  say  that  the  first  or  lowest  link 
apon  a  second,  or  that  next  above  it, 
cond,  or  rather  the  first  and  second 
er,  upon  the  third,  and  so  on  ad  infi' 
for  what  holds  up  the  whole  f* — 
rton. 

icplete  (Lat.  eamplere,  com,' 
;  to  fill  up)  is  possessing  all 
JB  needful  to  constitute  a  thing, 
fulfil  a  pui*pose  or  a  definition. 


"These  discourses  which  I  have  written 
concerning  perception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
and  disposition,  are  the  four  integral  parts 
of  logic  This  sort  of  parts  goes  to  make 
up  the  completeness  of  any  subject." —  Watts. 

Total  (Lat.  totalis,  from  totus, 
whole)  is  complete  in  amount,  so 
that  in  matters  which  do  not  relate 
to  mere  quantity  we  cannot  use  the 
term.  We  say,  a  complete  house, 
meaning  one  furnished  with  every 
requirement  of  a  house;  an  entire 
house,  meaning  the  whole  and  not  a 

gart  of  it;  but  we  could  not  say  a  total 
ouse;  but  the  total  sum,  amount, 
total  darkness,  because  the  mere  per- 
fection of  quantity  is  all  that  is  re- 
garded. Integral  (Lat.  integer),  like 
entire,  does  not  convey  any  idea  of 
parts,  but  the  simple  absence  of  de- 
traction or  diminution,  and  is  ap- 
plicable both  to  abstract  ideas  and  to 
the  physical  conformation  of  thinc^. 
That  18  integral  which  is  essential, 
complete,  and  whole,  and  yet  itseU 
bears  relation  to  a  larger  whole,  of 
which  it  is  a  part  so  trulv  that  it 
could  not  be  wanting  without  de- 
ficiency in  that  larger  whole.  Per- 
fect (Lat.  perfectus,  perficere,  to 
make  thoroughly)  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive word,  relating  not  only  to 
quantity  but  also  to  quality.  A  per- 
fect thing  is  not  only  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  but  thev  are  in  the  best 
condition  and  of  the  best  kind.  The 
term  embraces  the  ideas  of  the  ut- 
most possible  excellency,  physical 
and  moral  also. 


M 


**  God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immaculate. 

Milton. 


Entitlk  See  Name  and  Qual- 
ified. 

Entrap.    Inveigle.    Ensnare. 

To  Entrap  (literally,  to  catch  in 
a  trap,  A.  S.  trappe,  trappa)  and  En- 
snare (to  catch  in  a  snare,  Sw.  and 
Icelandic  enara)  seem  to  be  thus  dif- 
ferenced in  their  moral  application: 
men  are  entrapped  when  they  fall 
suddenly  and  unawares  victims  to 
the  desi^B  of  others;  they  are  en- 
snared whenever,  under  false  impres- 
sions of  their  own,  thev  have  found 
their  way  into   difficulties,  as,   for 
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instance,  bj  their  own  passions,  pre- 
judices, or  ignorance.  To  Inyeiole 
(Norm.  Pr.  ewoevi>gleT^  connected  with 
the  modem  avevugle)  implies  the  pro- 
cess of  grcuiual  deceptUm^  or  luring  on 
bj  little  and  little  by  any  arts  csdcu- 
Lated  to  win  over  to  the  nurpose  of 
another.  As  entrap  and  ensnare 
point  more  directly  to  the  result, 
BO  inveigle  expresses  more  imme- 
diately uie  process,  which  may  be 
b^  any  sort  of  enticement,  as  false 
views  of  what  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  party,  coloured  representations, 
coaxing,  flattery,  and  the  like. 

*'  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  we  find 
in  the  fifteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  had 
taken  counsel  together  how  they  might  en- 
trap our  Saviour  in  His  talk,  and  for  that  end 
thej  put  several  ensnaring  questions  to 
U\mr-^Sharp. 

**  A  sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigh 
country  fellows  and  list  them  in  the  service 
of  the  Parliament." — Tatler, 

Entreat.    See  Ask. 

Entreaty.    See  Petition. 

Entrust.    See  Accredit. 

Enttmerate.    See  Calculate. 

Envious.  Invidious.  jEALOua 
Suspicious. 

Envious  (Fr.  envie,  Lat.  invidia) 
denotes  the  feeling  of  unhappiness 
or  uneasiness  produced  by  the  con- 
templation of  any  good  belonging  to 
another. 

**  Envy  is  a  certain  grief  of  mind  conceived 
upon  the  sight  of  another's  felicity,  whether 
real  or  supposed,  so  that  we  see  that  it  con- 
sists partly  of  hatred,  and  partly  of  grief." — 
South. 

Invidious,  though  coming  from 
the  same  root,  has  a  different  mean- 
ing, and  shows  that  the  closest  syno- 
nyms are  not  always  those  which  are 
etymolog^cally  cognate.  It  is  used 
now,  not  of  persons  but  things,  and 
not  in  the  sense  of  possessing  but  of 
provoking  envy.  or.  oy  an  extension 
of  meaning,  ill-will.  An  invidious 
task  or  ofiBice  is  one  which  cannot  be 
exercised  without  causing  discontent, 
or  which  requires  tact  to  avoid  such  a 
result. 

"  Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  abated  of 
the  invidiuusnesa  of  the  name,  and  from  <ropbs 


brought  it  down  to  ^cA^o^r,  from  a  matter 
to  a  lover  of  wisdom,  from  a  profenor  t«  |z: 
candidate." — South. 

Jealous  (which  is  etTinologicsIlj 
the  same  as  zealous,  for  jealousy  u 
zeal  excited  by  the  circumstances  of 
another)  is  a  feeling  of  envy  mixed 
with  rivalry.  I  am  jealous  of  another 
when  he  stands  in  some  relation  to  a 
third  person  which  I  should  desire  to 
occupy  myself.  It  is  this  kind  of 
personalitv  which  mainly  causes  earrj 
to  differ  from  jealousy.  As  enTioofl 
relates  to  states  or  possessions  merdj, 
and  jealoxusy  to  the  same  things  m 
further  relation  to  persons,  it  foUowi 
that  the  Subject  matter  of  jealousy  is 
less  definable.  We  are  jealous,  not 
only  of  the  actual  but  the  possible, 
whence  the  alliance  between  jealousy 
and  Suspicion.  Suspicion  (Lat.  sus- 
picere)  is  more  generaL  It  denotes 
an  inclination  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  something  which,  neverUie- 
less,  does  not  rest  upon  anjrthing 
worthy  to  be  called  evidence.  Thia 
may  relate  simplv  to  matters  of  fact 
as  such,  as  a  physician  might  sa^, 
"  I  suspect  the  existence  of  orgamc 
disease;"  but  it  relates  more  com- 
monly to  thoughts  of  the  character, 
conduct,  and  designs  of  other  per- 
sons, and  wears  an  inauspicious  or 
unfavourable  air.  Jealousy  is  a  pain- 
ful apprehension  of  rivalry ;  suspicion, 
of  wrong  or  harm. 

''Jehuaie, 
Of  whiche,  if  I  the  propertie, 
Shall  telle  after  the  nicetee. 
So  as  it  worcheth  on  a  man. 


A  fever  it  is  cotidian. 


Gower, 


^  Suspicion  may  be  excited  by  some  kind 
of  accusation,  not  supported  by  evidence 
sufficient  for  conviction,  but  sufficient  to 
trouble  the  repose  of  confidence."'— Co^on. 

Envibon.    See  Gibgttmscbibe. 
Envoy.    See  Ambassador. 
Envy.    See  Envious. 

Epiourb.     GoUBllANiy.      VOLUP- 

TUABY.    Sensualist. 

An  Epicube  (Epicurus,  the  Greek 
philosopher  who  assumed  pleasure, 
not  merely  sensual,  but  the  most 
refined,  to  be  the  highest  flood}  ia 
one  who  is  devoted  to  Bensoal  eigoy- 
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but  most  especially  the  lux- 

>f  the  table.     With  him  the 

and    not    the    quantity    of 

is     their     recommendation. 

)IJBMAKD   (Fr.  gourmand),  on 

her   hand,   is   a    greedy  and 

us  eater.     As  the  epicure  is 

eourmand,  so  is  the  Yolup- 

(Lat.  vohiptast  pleasure)  to  the 

AXIST   (Lat.    aensualia,    aeruua, 

As  the  voluptuary  lives  for 

*e,  but  is  nice  in  his  tastes,  so 

Dsualist    gratifies    his  animal 

sities  with    little   discrimina- 

He  is  a  coarse  voluptuary. 

truth  is,  their  very  fnsts  and  hnmi- 
have  been  observed  to  be  nothing 
;  a  religious  epicurism^  and  a  neat 
nee  of  luxury." — South, 

lat  great  gourmondy  fat  Apicius." 

lien  Jonson. 

-ain  doth  the  scornful  voluptuary  ask 
xount  of  it  (the  peace  which  passeth 
rstanding),  which  can  never  be  given 
it  hath  no  alliance  with  any  of  the 
«  of  sense  in  which  he  delights;  nor 
any  ideas  by  which  the  perception  of 
>e  conveyed  to  him." — Bishop  Atter- 

beggar    who    behind     the     hedge 
his   offals  with    his   dog,   has   often 
the  real  sensualist  than  he  who  dines 
egant  table."— ificA/e. 

DEino.       Sporadic.       En- 


9e  terms  arc  distinguished  in 
medical  application.  An  Epi- 
!  disease  (cVt,  upon,  and  dfjfios, 
)  is  one  of  which  the  cause  acts 
a  large  number  at  the  same 
)y  reason  of  its  wide  diffusion. 
)BADic  disease  (Gr.  (mopadiKost 
red,  from  airtiptiVf  to  sow)  is 
^ase  which  occurs  in  isolated 
without  any  concatenating  in- 
e.  An  Endemic  disease  (tV, 
id  bripos,  people)  is  a  disease 
ar  to  a  nation  or  a  number  of 
),  and  is  an  epidemic  having  its 
.  in  or  connected  with  the  local 
rsonal  peculiarities  of  those 
I  whom  it  prevails. 

sporadical  disease  is  what,  in  a  parti- 
«ason,  affects  but  few  people," — Ar^ 


Epistle.    Letter. 

The  Letter  (Lat.  lUercB)  is  an  or- 
dinary written  communication  on  or- 
dinary topics.  The  Epistle  (Gt. 
^fl-toToX^,  ffl'toTfXXciv,  to  send)  is  a 
more  formal,  and  often  public,  com- 
munication of  the  kind :  as  the  letters 
of  Madame  de  Sevicmy,  the  epistles 
of  Horace  or  St.  PaiU.  When  letters, 
from  the  interest  of  their  style  and 
subjects,  have  passed  into  the  public 
literature,  there  is  a  tendency  to  give 
them  the  name  of  epistles. 

Epithet.     Adjective. 

An  Epithet  (Gr.  inlOtroi,  from 
tiririBtvaiy  to  add)  is  literally  a  term 
added,  and  so  is  nearly  equivalent, 
etvmologically,  to  Adjective  (Lat. 
aajectiims,  from  adjiceref  to  add).  It 
used  to  be  employed  of  any  qualify- 
ing term,  whether  substantive  or  adjec- 
tive, as,  "  He  applied  to  me  the  epi- 
thet of  liar."  Dui,  of  late,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  among  rhetoricians 
to  limit  the  term  to  adjectives,  and 
yet,  further,  to  such  adjectives  as 
express  inherent  and  not  adventUiovs 
qualities;  so  green  is  an  epithet  of 
grass,  because  ^ass  is,  presumably, 
always  ^een;  out  short  would  not 
be  an  epithet  of  grass,  because  it  is 
sometimes  lon^.  The  meaning  of 
adjective  is  well  known. 

Epitome.    See  Abridoment. 

Epoch.    See  Date. 

Equable.    See  Equal. 

Equal.  Even.  Equable.  Like. 
Alike.    Unifobm.    Level. 

Equal  (Lat.  cegnalis,  cequus)  is 
applied  to  number,  degree,  and  mea- 
surement, and  any  subject  that  admits 
of  them,  as,  "  Things  of  ecjual  size," 
"  Equal  in  degree,"  "  This  is  equal  to 
that,"  "  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task." 
It  is  applicable,  not  only  to  two  or 
more  things,  but  to  one  and  the  same, 
in  the  sense  of  fair,  equable,  but  an 
external  standard  of  comparison  is 
always  supposed. 

*'  In  sober  silence,  we  can  but  admire 
Beauty  with  temper,  taste  and  sense  com- 
bined. 
The  body  only  equalled  by  the  mind." 

Wartoiu 
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Even  (A.  S.  ew»,  e/«n,  emn)  is 
superficial  equality  or  sameness  of 
leveL  An  even  balance  is  when  one 
scale  is  not  higher  or  lower  than 
another;  an  even  road  is  one  which 
has  no  superficial  elevations  and  de- 
pressions; an  even  temper  is  not 
unduly  excited  or  depressed ;  an  even 
number,  as  opposed  to  odd,  is  one 
that  being  divisible  by  two  does  not 
rise  higher  in  one  division  than  the 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  equal 
is  almost  always  applied  to  more 
than  one  thing,  so  even  is  commonly 
said  of  one. 

''And  shall  lay  thee  ewn  with  the 
ground." — Bible. 

Equable  denotes  the  equality  of 
continuous  proportion ;  a  vessel  sails 
at  an  equable  rate  when  it  makes  as 
much  in  one  hour  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. As  equal  and  even  denote 
modes  of  the  fixed,  so  equable  be- 
longs to  action,  operation,  or  move- 
ment. 

'*  If  bodies  move  equoiAy  in  concentric 
circles,  and  the  squares  of  their  periodical 
times  be  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from 
the  common  centre,  their  centripetal  forces 
will  be  reciprocallj  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances."— Cheyne, 

Like  (A.  S.  lie,  gelic)  always  de- 
notes two  or  more  things.  It  ex- 
presses all  that  is  expressed  by  equal, 
with  the  additional  signification  of 
resemblance.  Alike  expresses  re- 
ciprocal resemblance  between  two  or 
more.  In  the  term  like  the  resem- 
blance is  with  an  external  object. 
John  is  like  James,  or  John  and 
James  are  alike,  or  these  six  are 
like  those  six,  or  the  twelve  are 
alike. 

"  The  darkness  and  light  to  Thee  are  both 
alike."^Bible, 

"  Can  any  distinction  be  assigned  between 
the  two  cases,  between  the  producing  watch 
and  the  producing  planet,  both  passive  un- 
conscious substances ;  both  bj  the  organiza- 
tion which  was  given  them  producing  their 
like  without  understanding  or  design — ^both, 
that  is,  instruments  ?" — Foley. 

Unipobm  (Lat.  uniformiSf  unus, 
one,  and  fomui,  form)  is,  in  many 
cases,  an  interchangeable  word  witn 
equable.  Equable  motion  is  uniform 
motion;  but  uniformity  is  more  widely 


applicable  than  eauabilitj,  as  it  is 
available,  not  only  of  oontinuous 
e(]|uality,  but  of  what,  on  suocessive 
trials  of  observation  or  experience, 
stxikes  us  as  continuous  identity  of 
object,  as, "  The  uniformity  of  a  man's 
opinions." 

''Analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreemeDts 
are  discovered  in  the  works  of  nature  and  its 
several  parts  explained,  that  is,  reduced  to 
general  rules,  which  rules,  gromided  on  the 
analogy  and  unifommesi  observed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable, 
and  sought  after  by  the  mind." — Berkdef. 

LEyEL  (A.  S.  laefeldre,  connected 
with  libeUOf  the  diminutiye  of  libra, 
a  balance)  is,  in  its  strict  geometrical 
sense,  coincident  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  As  even  relat^  to  the 
quality  of  the  surface  per  «e,  ao  levd 
relates  to  it  as  a  plane  and  its  hori- 
zontal lie.  A  level  plank  on  a  levd 
floor  is  itself  level,  but  it  is  even  if  it 
have  a  well-polished  surface,  though 
it  be  set  up  on  end. 

"  And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew, 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curled  the  brinj 
dew."  Pope. 

Equitable.    See  Fair. 
Equity,    Justice. 

Justice  (Lat.  justiHa,  Justus,  just) 
and  Equity  (cequitas,  cequus,  equal) 
are  intrinsically  the  same ;  but,  in  the 
technical  sense,  equity  is  the  moral 
redressing  of  what  is  legal,  where, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
laws,  what  is  le^^  is  not  exactly  iust 
A  court  of  equity  is  also  sometimeB 
styled  a  court  of  justice. 

"  From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws 
by  the  reason  of  them,  arises  what  we  call 
equity,  which  is  thus  defined  by  Grotius :~ 
'  The  correction  of  that  wherein  the  law,  by 
reason  of  its  universality,  is  deficient' " — 
BlacksUme. 

**  Justice  is  twofold,  namely,  general  or 
strict  justice,  which  consists  in  observing  the 
laws,  and  the  aim  of  which  is  public  good ; 
and  particular  justice,  or  equity,  which  aims 
at  the  good  of  individuals,  and  is  then  ob- 
served when  one  obtains  no  more  good,  and 
suffers  no  more  evil  than  is  agreeable  to 
humanity  and  common  sense." — Beattie, 

Equivocal.    See  AiCBianou& 
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Equiyooate.    Pbeyarioate. 

To  Eqttiyocatb  (Lat.  cb^us  ej^nal, 
and  vox,  a  speech  or  word)  is,  strictly, 
to  malce  use  of  cncpressions  which  do 
not  necessarily  violate  truth,  because 
they  may  be  taken  in  more  senses 
thaoi  one;  the  equivocating  person 
giving  himself  the  benefit  01  this 
ambi^l^ty,  in  the  hope  that  the  other 
partry  may  take  his  expressions  in  the 
sense  favourable  to  himself.  To  Pke- 
YABICATB  (Lat.  pr(Bvaricari,  vanUf 
straddling)  is  a  very  old  term  of  law. 
The  idea  was  that  of  walking,  as  it 
were,  on  two  levels,  and  so  coUuding. 
In  its  modem  and  familiar  use,  as 
equivocate  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  words,  so  prevaricate  relates 
to  the  mana^ment  of  the  matter.  To 
prevaricate  is  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a  loose,  evasive  wav,  shuffling 
or  quibbling  so  as  to  avoid  disclosing 
the  truth. 

^'Tredbam,  a  little  before  his  death  in  the 
Tower,  subscribed  his  own  hand  that  he  had 
not  seen  Gamett  in  sixteen  years  before, 
when  it  was  evidently  proyed,  and  Garnett 
confessed,  thej  had  been  together  the  sum- 
mer before ;  and  all  that  Garnett  had  to  say 
ibr  him  was,  that  he  supposed  he  meant  to 
equivooate," — Stilimgfieet 

The  following  quotation  explains  the 
legal  origin  of  the  term  prevari- 
cate: — 

"There  lay  an  action  of  prevarication  when 
the  accuser,  instead  of  urging  the  crime 
home,  seemed  rather  to  hide  or  extenuate  the 
guilt.  Hence  the  civilians  define  a  preva- 
ricaior  to  be  one  that  betrays  his  cause  to 
the  adversary,  and  turns  on  the  criminal's  side, 
whom  he  ought  to  prosecute." — Kennet^ 
MonL  Antiq. 

Era.    See  Date. 

Eradicate.  Extirpate.  Ex- 
terminate. 

Eradicate,  literally,  to  pluck  up 
br  the  root  (Lat.  radix,  a  root),  and 
Extirpate  (Lat.  dirps,  a  stem  or 
root)  are  in  their  ideas  very  similar, 
nor  is  Exterminate  widely  different 
(Lat.  ex  and  terminus,  a  border),  to 
remove  utterly  out  of  bounds.  Their 
difference  lies  in  their  application. 
We  eradicate  for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
ing  the  thing  eradicated ;  we  extirpate 
for  the  sake  of  the  bettering  of  what 


is  left  behind.  So  we  speak  of  eradi- 
cating vices,  extirpating  heresies  or 
sects,  and  exterminating  bodies  of 
living  individuals,  as  a  colony,  a 
race,  a  tribe. 

<<  Hence  an  attempt  to  eradicate  religious 
fears  may  be  destructive  to  a  principle  of 
action  which  is  not  only  natural  in  itself, 
but  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  What  is 
the  proper  inference  ?  That  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  true  philosophy  to  give  these  prin- 
ciples a  right  direction  and  a  due  influence, 
and  it  will  then  rejoice  that  a  total  erti- 
dication  has  not  been  accomplished."  — 
Cogan. 

''The  vicious  are  the  disorderly  members 
of  a  moral  state ;  and  were  not  the  Supreme 
Governor  more  mild  than  His  representa- 
tives, they  would  be  immediately  extirpated 
from  the  society  they  offend  and  insult." — 
Ibid. 

**  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
possession  of  America,  resolved  to  exterminate 
the  inhabitants." — Eoberteon. 

Erase.    See  Efface. 

Erect.  See  Build,  Lot,  and 
Establish. 

Ebeand.    Message. 

Ebband  (A.  S.  cerende,  csrend,  dr, 
messenger)  is  an  object  for  which 
one  goes  somewhere,  or  is  sent  by 
another.  If  the  object  be  to  com- 
municate with  another  in  words, 
then  the  errand  is  so  far  a  message. 
But  the  en*and  may  be  not  of  this 
kind,  as  an  errand  to  buy  something 
at  the  market.  A  Message  (Fr. 
message,  Lat.  mittere,  missus,  to  send) 
is  a  Yerbal  communication  sent  from 
one  person  to  another,  whether  orally 
or  in  writing.  An  errand  is  an  act ; 
a  message  is  a  thing  of  words. 

"  He  would  understand  men's  true  errand 
as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  mouths  and 
began  their  story  in  appearance  to  another 
purpose." — LockCf  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury, 

''  His  winged  meesengers^ 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace." 

Maton. 

"  To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure. 
In  Galilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  called  the  Son  of 
God."  Ibid. 

Ebbatio.    See  Abnobhal. 
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Erbob.    Mistakk    Blunder. 

An  Ebbob  (Lat.  error,  errare,  to 
wander)  is  any  deviation  from  the 
standard  or  coarse  of  right,  trath, 
justice,  or  accuracy,  which  is  not  in- 
tentionaL  A  Mistake  (prefix,  mis 
and  take,  to  take  wrongly)  is  an  error 
committed  under  a  misapprehension 
or  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a 
case.  An  error  may  be  from  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge ;  a  mistake  is 
from  insufficient  or  false  observation. 
Blundeb  is  a  practical  error  of  a 
peculiarly  gross  or  awkward  kind, 
committed  through  glaring  ignorance, 
heedlessness,  or  awkwardness.  A 
blunder  is,  perhaps,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  most  irretrievable;  for  an  error 
may  be  overlooked  or  atoned  for,  a 
mistake  may  be  rectified;  but  the 
«  shame  or  ridicule  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  blunder,  who  can  coun- 
teract P  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term  error,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
generic  term,  under  which  mistake  is 
included ;  so  that  a  mistake  might  be 
defined  an  error  of  perception.  To 
miss  intellectual  truth  is  error;  to 
confound  physical  facts  is  mistake. 
To  say  that  the  Tromn  war  ended  in 
the  victory  of  the  Trojans  would  be 
an  error ;  to  speak  to  a  person  in  the 
street,  thinking  he  was  somebody 
else,  would  be  a  mistake.  There  is  a 
metaphorical  sense  in  which  all  error 
has  oeen  resolved  into  mistake,  that 
is,  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
knowledge  is  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  external  facts  or  objects.  In 
that  way,  as  all  truth  conies  of  right 
perception,  so  all  error  would  be 
wrong  perception  or  mistake.  This 
is  Locke's  meaning  when  he  says — 

*'  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible 
certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our 
knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment, 
giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true." 

"  For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  distinguished 
for  address,  and  have  often  even  blundered 
in  making  my  bow,  such  bodings  as  these 
had  liked  totally  to  have  repressed  my  am- 
bition."— Goldsmith. 

Erudition.    See  LEARNma. 
Eruption.     Explosion. 

Eruption  (Lat.  erummere,  erupttis, 
break  out)    is    the    oreaking;  or 
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bursting  forth  from  indomire  or  con- 
finement. This  is  so  often  attended 
by  sudden  and  loud  noise  that  sound  is 
commonly  associated  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  eruptionB  take 
place  without  much  noise,  indeed 
without  any,  as,  an  eruption  of 
armed  men.,  an  eruption  of  the  sikin. 
Ezt>LOSiON  {exploaere,  for  explaudere, 
to  break  out  with  a  clap)  is  essentially 
the  breaking  out  of  a  sudden  and  loud 
noise.  This  may  be  the  effect  of 
eruption  or  not.  The  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  often  occasion  explosionB; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  would  never  be  called  an 
eruption,  however  true  it  ma^  be 
that  there  is  an  eruption  of  mmute 
particles.  Explosion  seems  to  have 
lent  itself  more  readily  to  the  moral 
in  its  metaphorical  uses,  and  eruption 
to  the  social,  as  we  frequently  speak 
of  an  explosion  of  anger,  or  even 
folly,  and  an  eruption  of  political 
discontent. 

"  The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of 
barbarians,  the  straits  of  emperors,  the  con- 
tentions of  princes,  did  all  tarn  to  accoxmt 
for  him." — Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy. 

*'When,  to   the    startled  eye,  the   sodden 
glance 
Appears   far  south  eruptif?e  throagh  the 

cloud, 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice." 

ThomsoiL 

Escape.  Elude.  Evade.  Shun. 
Avon).    Eschew. 

Escape  (Old  Fr.  etchapper,  «- 
camper,  probably  from  the  Old  Germ. 
champf,  combat)  is  to  obtain  security 
from  peril,  danger,  confinement,  or 
evil  of  any  form,  whether  threatened 
or  inflicted,  by  persons  or  otherwise. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  the  sense  of  having 
been  overlooked,  as,  the  circumstance 
escaped  my  notice.  In  its  common 
application,  escape  involves  the  idea 
of  successful  effort  to  avoid  danger, 
or  the  power,  coercion,  or  even  ob- 
servation of  another. 

'*  Sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck." 

ShakespMre. 

To  Elude  (Lat.  eladerei)  is  to  es- 
cape by  artifice,  vigilajice,  or  dex- 
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terii^,  and  implies  some  person  or 
force  at  work,  m>m  which  we  escape ; 
as  to  elude  an  officer,  detection,  an 
argoment,  a  blow,  inquiry,  search, 
comprehension,  analysis,  in  the  last 
four  examples,  elude,  like  escape,  as- 
sumes, metaphorically,  an  active  force 
in  matters  without  action. 

*^  The  gentle  Delia  beckoni  from  the  plain. 
Then  hid  in  shades  elude»  her  eager  swain. 

Pope, 

To  Eyadb  (Lat.  enadere)  is  to 
ffo  out  of  the  way  or  reach  of  a 
thing  or  person.  It  is  commonly 
done  by  d^terity,  ingenuity,  or  sub- 
terfu^  but,  in  its  literal  sense,  and 
as  said  of  one  person  in  regard  to 
another,  it  is  sometimes  used  of 
Toluntary  avoidance  or  withdrawal; 
aa,  "  I  wished  to  accost  him,  but  he 
evaded  me,"  that  is,  literally  walked 
away. 

'^The  heathen  had  a  method  more  truly 
their  own  of  evading  the  Christian  miracles. 
— TrendL 

Shun  (A.  S.  ecunia/n,  aceonian) 
carries  with  it  the  notion  of  wary 
and  often  systematic  avoidance,  as 
knowing  too  well  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  avoidance,  or  holding  it  in 
personal  dislike. 

"  It  is  not  supposed  that  we  should  hare 
power  always  to  resist,  unless  we  beforehand 
do  what  is  in  our  power  to  shun  temptation." 
— Atterbury, 

Avoid  is  a  weaker  term,  meaning 
no  more,  literally,  than  to  leave  a 
void  space  between  oneself  and  the 
object,  to  keep  clear  of  it.  Avoid 
admits  of  many  degrees  of  force  in 
the  feeling  which  prompts  the  avoid- 
ance; we  may  avoid  a  thmg  as  involv- 
ing certain  destruction,  or  we  may 
avoid  as  a  simple  ,  matter  of  pru- 
dence or  taste,  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence. 

'*  Nor  can  a  man  pray  from  his  heart  that 
God  would  not  lead  him  into  temptation, 
if  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid  it." — 
Mamm. 

Eschew  (connected  with  the  Ger- 
man icheueHf  to  avoid,  and  the  Eng- 
lish shy,  as  in  the  phrase,  to  fight 
shy)  is  to  avoid,  on  the  score  of 
wrong,  or  a  feelhig  of  distaste  or 
niicongeniality. 


**  Not  only  to  eschew  evil,  but  do  good  in 
the  world." — BeverOge, 

Escort.    See  Accompany. 

Especially.    See  Chiefly. 

Espy.    See  Discern. 

Essay.    See  Effort. 

Essay.  Treatise.  Disserta- 
tion.   Tract.    Monograph. 

I43SAY  (Fr.  essai,  essayer,  to  tir)  is 
a  modest  term  to  express  an  author's 
attempt  to  illustrate  some  point  of 
knowledge  or  learning  by  general 
thoughts  upon  it.  It  is  tentative 
rather  than  exhaustive  or  scientific. 
The  completeness  of  the  work  often 
surpasses  the  tentative  character  of 
the  title  given  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding." A  distinction  between 
the  treatise  and  the  essay  is  drawn 
in  the  following : — 

"  To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure 
in  the  writer  and  leisure  in  the  reader,  and 
therefore  are  not  so  fit  neither  in  regard  of 
your  highnesses  princely  affairs  nor  in  regard 
of  my  continual  service ;  which  is  the  cause 
that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain 
brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than 
curiously,  which  1  have  called  essays.  The 
word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient.  For 
Seneca's  epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark 
them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed 
meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
epistles." — Bacon, 

A  Treatise  (Pr.  traiter,  to  treat) 
is  more  formal  and  scientific  than  an 
essay.  As  an  essay  gives  rather  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  the 
writer,  so  a  treatise  gives  rather 
what  has  been  said  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  and  is  an  accurate 
or  learned  exposition  of  it.  A  Dis- 
sertation (Lat.  dissertatio,  disser- 
tare,  to  discuss)  is  of  an  argumenta- 
tive character,  giving  what  may  he 
said  for  and  against,  and  involving 
views  of  the  writer  upon  subject 
matter  capable  of  beine  regarded  in 
different  lights,  as,  "Newton's  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Prophecies." 

'<  Beside  the  repetition  of  the  Augustan 
confession,  before  mentioned,  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  divines  of  Wittemburgh 
laboured  other  articles  with  the  ambaisadort. 
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in  single  dissertations^  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  as  it  appeared." — Strype. 

A  Tract  (Lat.  trahere,  tractus,  to 
draw)  is  of  a  simpler  and  shorter 
character,  not  argamentative,  simply 
didactic,  and  commonlj,  as  now  nsed, 
of  a  religious  nature.  The  old  word 
was  tracUite. 

**  Most  remarkable  was  his  skill  in  mathe- 
inatics,  being  accounted  the  Archimedes  of 
that  age,  having  written  many  tnictates  in 
that  facultyi  which  carry  with  them  a  very 
good  regard  at  this  day.  — Fuller,  Worthies. 

MoNOGBAPH  (Qr.  fi6vos,  only,  and 
ypd<p€Lv,  to  write)  is  a  treatise  specially 
dedicated  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
point  or  subject,  upon  which  the 
object  is  to  concentrate  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  word  is 
recent. 

Essential.    See  Necessary. 

Establish.  Settle.  Confirm. 
Fix.   Institute.   Found.   Erect. 

To  Establish  (Fr.  etablir)  is  to 
place  firmly,  or  to  make  firm,  and  is 
applicable  both  to  what  has  been 
originally  planted  and  to  what  is 
now  planted  for  the  first  time. 
It  ;is  also  applicable  both  to  things 
and  persons.  It  is  used  of  position, 
opinions  or  belief,  laws,  customs,  re- 
gulations, and  institutions.  But 
establish  is  never  used  in  a  purely 
material  sense.  To  establish  is  to 
accord  a  position  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. It  has  reference  to  authority 
and  civil  government.  It  is  to  give 
**  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
An  established  fact,  principle,  or 
usage  is  one  which  has  proof,  dura- 
tion, and  public  recogmtion  in  its 
favour. 

**  God,  being  the  author  and  establisher  of 
nature,  and  the  continual  sustainer  of  it  by 
His  free  Providence,  it  is  not  liicely  that  He 
will  suffer  the  laws  and  cause  thereof  to  be 
much  violated,  except  upon  occasions  very 
considerable,  and  for  very  good  purposes." — 
Barrow, 

To  Settle  (from  set,  A.  S.  settan) 
is  to  establish  in  reference  to  antece- 
dent movement  or  agitation;  as  to 
settle  a  person  in  life;  to  settle  his 
affairs,  that  is,  place  them  in  a  fixed 
and  satisfactory  state;  to   settle    a 


colony;  to  settle  the  mind,  or  any 
question  which  agitates  it;  to  settle 
an  allowance,  that  is,  to  make  it  per- 
manent and  not  variable ;  to  settle  aa 
account  or  a  dispute,  as  involving  pre- 
vious fluctuation  and  agitation,  or 
commotion,  as  a  disturbance. 

"  On  her  (the  Princess  Sophia)  therefore, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants, 
the  remainder  of  the  crown  on  the  death  ci 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne  without  issue 
was  settled  by  statute  12  and  13  of  William 
UV—BlackstoM. 

To  Confirm  (Lat.  cof^rmare)  is 
to  make  strong  what  has  been  al- 
ready set  up  or  established ;  but  it  ii 
not  employed  of  physical,  but  of  men- 
tal, moral,  or  civil  strengthening- 
the  health,  not  the  body,  is  confirmed. 
So  of  other  things,  as  order,  truth, 
justice,  determination,  conviction, 
authority,  office,  suspicion,  belief, 
treaty,  law.  The  opposite  to  confirm 
is  to  unsettle. 

'^  According  to  the  politician's  creed,  religion, 
being  useful  to  the  st^te,  yet  only  a  well-in- 
vented fiction,  all  experiments,  that  is,  all 
inquiries  into  its  truth,  naturally  tend  not  to 
confirm  but  to  unsettle  this  necessary  support 
of  civil  government." —  Wdrburton. 

Fix  (Lat.  fi^ere,  fixus)  is  to  esta- 
blish in  reference  to  antecedent  or 
future  variation  or  local  alterable- 
ness.  It  is  to  external  what  settle  is  to 
internal  change.  And  it  is,  like  settle, 
used  both  as  an  intransitive  and  a 
transitive  verb.  It  is  to  settle  de- 
finitely at  one  degree,  or  in  one  place, 
or  in  one  form  or  condition. 

"  From  this  account  of  the  causes  or  requi- 
sites oi  jixity  may  be  deduced  the  following 
means  of  giving  or  adding  fixation  to  a  body 
that  was  before  either  volatile  or  less  fixtdJ* 
— Boyle, 

Institute  (Lat.  institwere)  is  nsed 
only  transitively.  It  does  not  apply 
to  file  purely  physical  setting  up  of 
material  objects,  but  to  such  matters 
as  laws,  rules,  orders,  inquiries,  pro- 
cesses or  suits,  and  what  are  chs^uc- 
teristically  termed  institutions,  that 
is,  what  are  established  so  as  to  have 
permanent  operation,  as  a  perma- 
nent mode  or  custom,  or  a  building 
devoted  to  the  permanent  provision 
for  some  object,  as  an  educational  or 
charitable  institution.    As  establish 
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stands  to  place,  so  does  institute  to 
time. 

*^  And  did  VMAitaU^  and  in  His  bo]  7  Gospel 
command  ns  to  continue  a  perpetual  memory 
of  that  His  precious  death  until  His  coming 
again." — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

FoiTND  (Lat.  fwndare,  to  lay  a 
foundation),  unlike  institute,  is  em- 
ployed of  the  processes  of  material 
construction.  Analogously,  it  is 
used  of  commencing  l>y  furnishing 
with  some  amount  of  pemumenJt  sup- 
port capahle  of  being  afterwards  ex- 
tended, as  to  found  a  fellowship  in  a 
university.  To  found  is  to  take  the 
first  step  or  measures  for  building, 
erecting,  or  establishing. 

**  It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock." 
—Bible, 

To  Ebect  (Lat.  erigere,  erecttis)  is 
nsed  both  of  physical  and  analogous 
setting  up  of  what  is  meant  to 
remain  st^ding ;  as  to  erect  a  sign- 
post, a  marble  column,  or  a  new 
commonwealth  or  diocese.  It  dif- 
fers from  found,'  inasmuch  as  it 
means  to  set  up,  while  found  means 
to  lay  down.  So  a  house  may  be  at 
the  same  time  founded  upon  a  rock 
and  erected,  but  a  throne  or  a  flag- 
staff is  not  founded,  but  only  erected. 
It  always  indicates  a  change  of  cha- 
racter, and,  when  applied  to  insti- 
tutions or  offices,  implies  an  elevation 
of  digpiity,  as  when  a  province  is 
erected  into  a  kingdom. 

**  To  erect  A  new  commonwealth." — Hooker, 

EsTEEaf .    See  Appraise. 

Estimate.  See  Appraise  and 
Calcxtlate. 

Estrangement.  Alienation. 
Abstraotion. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  so 
far  as  they  express  in  conmion  the 
state  of  being  drawn  away  from  ob- 
jects in  mind  or  person.  Abstrac- 
tion (Lat.  aJbdrakere)  expresses  no 
more  than  the  being  taken  away  from 
certain  persons,  influences,  or  occupa- 
tions, whatever  may  be  the  feelmg 
that  withdraws  us,  or  that  which  we 
entertain  to  what  we  leave  behind,  as 
abstraction  from  the  world,  its  oarcs, 
pleasures,  and  pursuits,  only  a  suffi- 
cient force  is  implied,  whidb  is  for 


the  most  part  one  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing. Estrangement  (Lat.  exira- 
neus,  Fr.  Stranger,  stranger)  and 
Alienation  (alienus,  alius,  alien)  de- 
note a  stronger  and  more  personal 
feeling,  which  positively  keeps  us 
away  through  an  altered  state  of 
affection,  fl  there  be  any  difference 
between  them,  it  is  such  as  flows  from 
the  words  themselves,  alienation  ex- 
pressing an  internal  disharmony  of 
teeling  caused  by  some  act,  as,  "  His 
repeated  offences  have  alienated 
my  regard  for  him ;"  estrangement 
expressing  the  gradual  operation  of 
any  circumstances  that  have  caused 
separation  of  person  or  feeling,  as, 
*'  I  have  been  long  estranged  from 
him."  A  revulsion  of  feeling  alien- 
ates; absence  and  distance  may 
estrange.  The  distinctive  force  of 
estrangement  and  alienation  is  shown 
by  the  following  of  Jeremy  Taylor  :— 

*'  If  excommunication  be  incurred  ipso 
facto,  he  that  is  guilty  of  the  fact  deserving 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  sentence,  is  bound  to 
submit  to  those  estrangements  and  separations, 
those  alienations  of  society  and  avoidings 
which  he  finds  from  the  duty  of  others." 

*'  A  youthful  passion  for  oAs^rac^  devotion 
should  not  be  encouraged." — Johnson, 

Eternal.     See  Endless. 

Eulogy.    See  Panegyric. 

Evade.    See  Escape. 

Evasion.    See  Evade. 

Even.    See  Equal. 

Event.  See  Circumstance  and 
Eesult. 

Ever.    Always. 

Always  means  at  all  times.  Ever 
has  the  additional  meaning  of  at  any 
tiine,  in  which  it  belongs  peculiarly 
to  negative  and  interrogative  sen- 
tences, as  "Who  ever  (at  any  time) 
heard  the  like  of  it  P"  "  No  man  ever 
hated  his  own  flesh."  Ever  expresses 
uniformity  of  continuance;  always 
expresses  uniformity  of  repetition. 
So  we  might  say,  "  He  is  ever  at 
home,"  or,  "  He  is  always  at  home ;" 
but  we  could  not  say,  "  I  have  called 
several  times,  and  have  ever  found 
him  at  home,"  but  always.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  might  say,  "I  have 
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ever  found  him  a  trae  friend/'  tliat  is, 
at  any  time  when  occasion  has  arisen, 
or  continually. 

EvEBLABTiNo.    See  Endless. 
Every.    See  All. 
Evidence.    See  Proof. 
Evident.     See  Apparent. 
Evil.     See  Bad. 
Evil.    III. 

An  Evil  (A.  S.  efel,  yfel,  or  hyfel) 
is  anything  that  causes  harm  or  suffer- 
ing. Ill  (a  contraction  from  evil)  is 
commonly  applied  to  minor  evils,  and 
to  such  as  are  incidental  to  particu- 
lar states ;  while  evil  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  actions.  We  should 
hardly  speak  of  a  trivial  evil,  but  of 
a  trivial  ill,  the  ills  of  humanity. 
Sin  is  of  the  nature  of  an  evil ;  mis- 
fortune is  an  ill. 

"  Thun,  after  having  clambered  with  great 
labour  from  one  step  of  argumentation  to 
another,  instead  of  rising  into  the  light  of 
knowledge,  we  are  devolved  back  into  dark 
ignorance,  and  all  our  effort  ends  in  belief 
that  for  the  evils  of  life  there  is  some  good, 
and  in  confession  that  the  reason  cannot  be 
found." — Johnson, 

**Thei7/s  that  flesh  is  heir  to."— Shakes- 
peare. 

Evince.    See  Show. 

Exact.  Accurate.  Correct. 
Precise.  Nice.  Particular. 
Punctual. 

Exact  (Lat.  exigere,  to  enforce)  is 
applicable  both  to  persons,  their 
habits  or  style,  and  tx>  productions 
of  men.  Exactness  is  that  kind  of 
truth  which  consists  in  the  con- 
formity to  an  external  standard  or 
measure,  or  has  an  internal  corre- 
spondence with  external  requirement. 
As  an  exact  amount  is  that  which  is 
required,  the  exact  time  that  which 
agrees  with  the  sun  or  the  clock,  an 
exact  man  is  he  who  conforms  to  the 
external  requirements  of  time  and 
rule.  An  exact  statement  accords  with 
the  facts  to  be  expressed.  Correct- 
ness applies  to  the  style,  exactness  to 
the  matter.     He  is  an  exact  writer 

ho  attends  to  truth  of  fact  and  pre- 


cision of  ideas ;  he  is  a  correct  writer 
who  [conforms  to  the  roles  of  gram- 
mar and  the  requirements  of  usage. 

'^  The  Parliament  for  divers  reasons  thought 
it  not  convenient  to  comply  with  the  king*! 
propositions,  and  in  answer  to  the  Scots,  de- 
manded of  them  an  exact  account  of  what 
was  due  to  them,  requiring  them  to  withdraw 
their  garrisons  from  such  places  as  they  pos- 
sessed in  England." — Ludhw,  Memoirs, 

As  exact  refers  to  an  extraneous 
standard,  so  Accurate  (LtaL  ad  and 
ci*ra,  care  or  pains)  to  the  attention 
which  has  been  expended  npon  a 
thing,  and  the  exactness  whicn  may 
be  expected  from  it.  Exactness  may 
be  fortuitous ;  accuracy  is  always  de- 
signed. Exactness  is  of  one  point, 
or  one  at  a  time ;  accuracy  is  of  many. 

"The  knowledge  of  one  action  or  one 
simple  idea  is  oftentimes  sufficient  to  give  me 
the  notion  of  a  relation ;  but  to  the  knowing 
of  any  substantial  being  an  accurate  collec- 
tion of  sundry  ideas  is  necessary.'* — Locke. 

Correct  (Lat.  corrigere,  correchu, 
to  correct)  applies  to  what  is  con- 
formable to  a  moral  standard,  as  well 
as  to  truth  generally,  as  "  correct  de- 
portment." Otherwise  it  closely  re- 
sembles exact,  bu£  is  more  subjective, 
exact  more  objective.  An  exact 
account  means  a  true  account;  a 
correct  account  means  an  account 
truly  given,  that  is,  without  error  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 
An  exact  drawing  is  one  which  repre- 
sents with  perfect  fidelity,  a  correct 
drawing  one  which  fulfils  all  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  the  art 
without  faults,  an  accurate  drawing 
one  which  observation  and  pains  have 
made  exact. 

'*  But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow,. 
Correctly  cold  and  regularly  low, 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  temper 

keep, 
We  cannot   blame   indeed,   bat    we   may 
sleep."  Pope. 

Precise  (Fr.precw,  Lat.  jprepeim^. 
cut  off  or  cut  down,  and  so  close) 
denotes  the  quality  of  exact  limita- 
tion, as  disting^shed  from  vague, 
loose,  doubtful,  inaccurate,  and,  in 
its  application  to  persons,  scrupu- 
lous? It  has  a  peculiar  application 
to  words  and  expressions,  as  "The 
\&w  is  precise  upon  this  point,"  where 
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>iild  not  liave  used  any  of  the 
ding  terms.  The  idea  of  pre- 
L  is  that  of  going  straight  to  the 
without  error,  vagueness,  or 
Tuity.  It  casts  aside  the  useless 
he  superfluous. 

any  cases  happen  in  which  a  man  cannot 
'ly  determine  where  it  is  that  his  law- 
erty  ends,  and  where  it  is  that  it  begins 
ixtraragant  and  excessive." — Sharp. 

CE  (Lat.  netcitui)  originally  meant 
tmt,  after  which  the  A.  S.  nese 
J  confounded  with  it,  it  came  to 
.  pleasing,  delicate.  Hence,  re- 
efy, delicate  in  operation  or  pro- 
on,  exact,  fastidiously  dlscnmi- 
^.  Nice  denotes  an  union  of 
icy  and  exactness,  as  "a  nice 
iction,"  "  a  nice  point." 

f  bis  own  nicety  of  observation  he  had 
y  formed  such  a  system  of  metrical 
•ny  as  he  never  afterwards  much  needed 
ch  endeavoured  to  improve." — Jofuwm^ 
f  Waller, 

jRTicxnjLB      (Lat,     particulari$, 

a  part  or  portion),  as  applied  to 
ms,  means  attentive  to  things 
y  or  in  detail,  and  so  combines 
exact    in    observation  with  the 

in  feeling.  It  relates  to  the 
ers  of  ordinary  life  and  every- 
choice  and  preference.  In  this 
3  the  term  is  of  modem  applica- 
Having  passed  from  the  thing 
le  person,  it  expresses  one  who 

attention  to  details,  whether  in 
rvation,  duty,  or  taste,  as  dis- 
lished  from  one  who  treats  them 
rally,  carelessly,  indiscriminately, 
B  it  were,  in  fiie  rough.  PuNC- 
[j  (Lat.  punctualis,  punctus,  a 
t)  stands  to  the  mode  of  doing 
^  as  particular  to  the  things 
iselves.  The  punctual  man  is 
ipt  and  exact,  especially  as  to  the 

appointed.  It  had  originally 
sense  of  exact  or  accurate,  as 
let,  "punctual  to  tediousness  in 
e  relates." 

"he  ondeviating  and  punctual  sun." 

Coipper. 

iXACT.    Extort. 

)    Exact  (Lat.  exigere,  excusttts) 

to  ExTOBT  (extorgtiere,  extortus, 

:miBt    out)    agree   in  expressing 

»roible  mode  of   requiring;  but 


exact  has  commonly  the  sense  of 
riffidly  insisting  upon  what  is  due, 
while  extort  r^tes  to  the  uigust 
exaction  of  what  is  not  due.  Men 
exact  tribute,  obedience,  demonstra- 
tions of  respect ;  they  extort  money 
under  exorbitant  charges  or  false  pre- 
tences. The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  compulsory  procuring  or  eliciting 
of  what  others  are  unwi&ing  to  give, 
as  to  "  extort  a  confession." 

'*  Tis  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race ; 
And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last." 

Drydtn, 

"  Extortion  is  an  abuse  of  the  public  justice, 
which  consists  in  any  officer's  unlawfully 
taking  by  colour  of  his  office  from  any  man 
any  money  or  thing  of  value  that  is  not  due 
to  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is 
due." — Blackstone, 

Exalt.    See  Lift. 
Examine.     See  Examination. 
Examination.      Search.      In- 

QUTRY.  KeSEARCH.  INVESTIGA- 
TION. Scrutiny.  Exploration. 
Exploitation.    Inspection. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  denoting 
some  kind  and  degree  of  effort  at  the 
finding  out  of  what  is  not  known. 
To  Examine  (Lat.  examen,  a  balance) 
is  literally  to  test  by  a  balance,  and, 
by  an  extension  of  meaning,  in  any 
appropriate  or  received  method.  The 
subject  of  examination  is  always  pre- 
sent and  known,  and  the  object  of  it 
is  to  procure  a  fuller  and  deeper  in- 
sight* into  it,  or  a  closer  observation 
of  it,  as  a  material  substance  or  com- 
position, a  fact,  a  reason,  cause,  mo- 
tive, or  claim,  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment, or  the  simple  force  and  mean- 
ing of  it,  a  theory,  or  anything  which 
challenges  inquiry,  an  offender  in 
reference  to  his  guilt,  or  a  scholar 
for  his  attainmentB.  Examination  is 
a  thing  of  detail,  consisting  of  a 
complex  inquiry  or  inspection  of  par- 
ticumrs,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
a  general  conclusion  or  result  as  to 
the  character  or  state  of  the  object 
examined. 

'*  The  proper  office  of  examination^  inquiry, 
and  ratiocination  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined 
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to  the  production  of  a  just  discernment  and 
an  accurate  discrimination." — Cogan, 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Search 
(Pr.  chercher.  Low  Lat.  circare,  from 
dream,  around,  to  look  around)  im- 
plies the  looking  for  something  re- 
mote from  present  observation.  In 
this  way  search  may  precede  exami- 
nation. The  botanist  or  the  entomo- 
logist, for  instance,  first  searches  for 
specimens,  and  then  examines  them. 
Search  is  more  laborious  than  exami- 
nation, and  involves  an  object  more 
closelj  related  to  the  person.  One 
examines  for  the  sake  of  information 
or  knowledge;  one  searches  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  and  possessing. 
Examination  ought  to  be  careful  and 
accurate;  search,  active  and  indus- 
trious. 

*'She    was    well    pleased,    and    forth   her 
damzells  sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  to  8ear<^  from  place 

to  place, 
If  any  track  of  him  or  tidings  they  might 
trace."  Spenser, 

Inquiry  (Lat.  inguirere,  qticerere,  to 
seek)  is  the  aiming  at  or  discovery  of 
truth  by  question,  either  formal, 
verbal  interrogation,  or  a  recourse  to 
the  proper  means  and  sources  of 
knowledge,  when  the  object  has  been 
shaped  into  a  question  or  problem  for 
solution. 

**  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  this  art  (medicine)  will  undoubtedly  be 
found,  if  able  men,  and  such  as  are  instructed 
in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a  further 
inquiry  into  it,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
that  which  is  hitherto  unknown  by  that  which 
is  already  known." — Dryden, 

Research  is  laborious  and  sus- 
tained search  after  objects,  not  of 
physical,  but  mental  observation  and 
knowledge.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
accimiulated  results  as  well  as  the 
process  of  such  inquiry,  as  a  "  man 
of  great  research." 

'*  Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almighty, 
doth  nothing  but  with  good  advice,  if  we 
make  researches  into  the  true  reason  of 
things." — Howell. 

iNVESTiaATiON  (Lat.  in  and  vesti- 
gium, a  footstep)  is  not  used  of  any 
physical  tracking,  but  of  the  patient 
inquiry  into  matters  of  science  or 
knowledge  along  a  strict  path,  and, 


as  it  were,  step  bj  step.  The  sub- 
ject of  investi^tion,  like  that  of  ex- 
amination, and  unlike  search,  is  nerer 
absolutely  unknown,  bat  it  is  always 
partly  so.  Livestigation  commoidy 
implies  the  inquiry  into  the  more 
hidden  connections  of  something 
which  is  itself  familiar,  as  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  natural  pheno- 
mena. Investigation  is  literally  a 
mental  tracking  where  facts  or  ap- 
pearances, being  successively  obserred 
and  examined,  lead  the  mind  on  to 
some  complex  truth  or  fact,  which  is 
the  goal  of  the  inquiry. 

**^  Now  all  this  that  I  have  said  is  to  shoir 
the  force  of  diligence  in  the  inx>estigatiim  of 
truth,  and  particularly  of  the  nobltft  <^  all 
truths,  which  is  that  of  religion." — Sofdk, 

Scrutiny  (Lat.  scrwUniwny  wm- 
tari,  to  search)  involves  nothing  mi- 
known  in  itself,  and  is  confined  to 
minute  examination  of  what  is  known 
and  present.  It  relates  to  other 
matters  than  mere  physical  sab- 
stances.  A  microscopic  examination 
of  an  insect,  for  instance,  would  not 
be  called  a  scrutiny.  "  A  scratiny 
of  voters,  and  their  votes.*  When 
the  object  is  purely  material  or  phy- 
sical, we  call  the  process  Ikspsc- 
TION  (Lat.  inepiceref  to  look  into),  as 
"  an  inspection  of  a  regiment,"  '*  an 
inspection  of  accounts."  But  inspec- 
tion may  be  a  single  act ;  scrutiny  is 
always  a  complex  process. 

*' Thenceforth   I    thought   thee   worth  my 
nearer  view 
And  narrower  $crutiny"  MilUm, 

*'  With  narrow  search,  and  with  tn^pectkm 
deep, 
Ck)nsidered  every  creature."  Ibid. 

Exploration  (Lat.  es^lorare)  is  to 
range  in  inquiry,  or  to  direct  one's 
search  over  an  extensive  area,  whether 
geographically  or  metaphorically,  for 
the  purpose  of  exacter  knowlecige  of 
the  whole  area,  or  of  finding  some 
specific  object  of  search  comprised  or 
supposed  to  be  comprised  in  it. 

"  On  the  report  of  the  cowardly  exptorert 
of  the  land  they  relapse  again  into  their  old 
delirium.  '  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought 
us  into  this  land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  thai 
our  wives  and  children  should  be  a  prey  ?* " — 
WarburUm. 

Exploitation  is  a  French  term 
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Tence  to  mining,  and  denotes 
cploration  as  has  for  its  object 
aking  available  of  mines  of 
and  minerals;  hence,  second- 
3f  investigation  for  the  deve- 
Lt  of  what  is  useful  or  valuable. 

jfPLE.      Sample.      Pbece- 
Instance.    Exemplifica- 
CoPY.    Pattern.     Model. 
CRATioN.     Case. 

MPLE    (Lat.    exemplum,   from 

f,   to  take   out)   is  literally  a 

I  taken  out  of  a  larger  quantity, 

7  the  nature  of  the  whole — the 

n  which  we  now  use  the  word 

E.     By  an  extension  of  metui- 

is  used  to  signify  something 

imitated    or    followed,    as   a 

copy,  pattern,  or  precedent ;  or, 

ely,  to  be  avoided  as  a  caution, 

)  make  an  example  of  a  per- 

jid,  finally,  an  instance  serving 

istration  of  a  rule,  precept,  or 

le  of  science.      The  discrimi- 

to  be  drawn  between  example 

STANCE  (Lat.  iristantia)  is  as- 

:  an  example  is  a  permanent 

e;   an  instance    is  a  specific 

e.     An   example,   in  the  full 

>f  the  term,  is  necessarily  a 

te    setting  forth    of    that  to 

it  belongs.     An   example  of 

e  must  contain  nothing  which 

•eferable  to  injustice.    An  in- 

of  injustice  maj  result  from 

e  and  other  things  in  combi- 

besides.     An  example  proves 

an  instance  does    not,  nor 

imply  the  existence  of  any- 

o  methodical.     Example  has 

ve,  instance  a  passive,  sig^i- 

An  example  may  be  a  per- 

a  thing.    An  instance  is  al- 

i  occurrence  or  a  thing  done. 

.mple    instructs,   an  instance 

;e8  or  represents.     Men  may 

onallv  examples  of  virtue  or 

die  their  actions  may  be  in- 

of  virtue  or  vice.     Yet  in- 

mters  more  into  the  reason  of 

while  example  belongs  more 

ature  of  facts.     We  act  upon 

w  examples ;  we  reflect  upon 

!fl.     An  example  might  do  no 

lan  show  us  what  we  should 


tt 
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do,  imitate,  or  avoid.  An  instance 
would  involve  the  reason  why. 

"  He  copies  from  his  master,  Sylla,  well, 
And  would  the  dire  example  far  excel." 

£owe^  Luoan, 

"  Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to 
boast, 
And  sends  thee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host. 
Such  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prore  thy  might. 

rope,  Hind, 

"  Most  remarkable  instances  of  suffering. 
— Attcrbury, 

An  instance  of  suffering  sets  forth  to 
our  comprehension  the  nature  of  that 
suffering.  An  example  of  suffering 
wouhl  teach  us  how  to  suffer,  or  to  h^ 
ready  to  incur  suffering.  We  might 
say  of  a  certain  person,  "  He  often 
does  very  mean  things,  and  this  is  an 
instance  of  it ;"  where  we  could  not 
correctly  use  the  term  example.  We 
might  use  the  term  KxEMPLmcA- 
TION  ;  but  this  rather  implies  that  we 
wanted  to  prove  or  establish  to  the 
understanding  or  conviction  of  an- 
other the  meanness  of  which  we  speak. 
When  we  do  this  in  a  vivid  manner, 
it  may  be  called  an  Illustration 
(Lat.  iUustrarey  to  make  bright  or 
clear),  which  term  is  also  generally 
applicable  to  the  coming  nome  to 
the  common  understanding  of  some 
general  truth  in  a  distinct  and  in- 
stinctive waj.  The  peculiarity  of  an 
illustration  is  that  it  may  be  not  at  all 
of  the  nature  of  a  sample  or  instance, 
but  a  similar  or  analogous  case  put  side 
by  side  by  another  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation  by  correspondence ;  or  it 
may  be  an  embodiment  in  a  more 
concrete  and  practical  form  of  what 
has  been  expressed  in  more  abstract 
terms.  It  deals  with  the  fact  as  such, 
not  in  its  cause  or  reason. 

**A  moral  precept  conveyed  in  words  is 
only  an  account  of  truth  in  its  effects;  a 
moral  picture  is  truth  exemplified;  and 
which  is  most  likely  to  gain  upon  the  affeo- 
tion»  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  determine."-^ 
Lanjhome, 

**  While  the  storm  was  in  its  fury  any 
allusion  had  been  improper,  for  the  poet 
could  hare  compared  it  to  nothing  more  im- 
petuous than  itself;  consequently  he  could 
have  made  no  illustration" — Dryden. 

Copy,  Pattern,  and  Model  stand 
in  close  relationship.    A  copy  (Latin 
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eopia,  plenty,  a  multiplicatioD  of  the 
original)  has  the  double  meaning  of  a 
pattern  and  an  imitation  of  it,  or  of 
the  thing  to  be  imitated  and  the  thing 
imitating.  A  pattern  (Fr.  patron, 
patron  and  pattern)  is  anything  pro- 
posed for  imitation.  It  has  sometimes 
the  sense  of  sample,  as  a  "  pattern  of 
cloth/*  and  sometimes  of  design,  as 
"  an  elegant  pattern."  Model  (module, 
Lat.  inodusy  dim.  of  modulus)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meanings  of  pattern,  has 
that  of  a  perfect  pattern,  or  the 
best  of  the  kind.  Wnen  employed  in 
matters  connected  with  imitative  art, 
copy  is  usually  for  delineation,  pat- 
tern for  embroidery  or  textile  manu- 
facture, model  for  plastic  or  construc- 
tive purposes.  In  moral  and  second- 
ary applications,  to  copy  the  conduct 
of  another  is  no  more  than  to  imitate 
his  doings.  The  term  has  no  high 
moral  sitmification,  like  pattern  and 
model.  In  this  application  pattern 
is  the  more  specific,  model  the  more 
general.  Pattern  belongs  to  some 
department  of  conduct,  model  to  con- 
duct and  character  generally  or  as  a 
whole.  Pattern  regards  the  guidance 
of  others,  model  the  integrity  and 
completeness  of  the  thing  or  person 
in  itself.  A  man  may  be  a  pattern  of 
honesty,  for  instance,  without  being 
a  model  citizen. 

**The  SorboDists  were  the  original,  and  our 
schismatics  in  England  were  the  copiers  of 
rebellion.  That  Paris  began  and  London 
followed." — Dryden. 

**  A  housewife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern, 
For  all  an  example^  for  no  one  a  pattern,** 

Svnft 

'*  Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades  as  the 
model  of  \i\s  devotions  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  of  his  friends." 
— Addison, 

Precedent  (Lat.  prascedejiSf  prcecc' 
dere,  to  precede)  is  something  which 
comes  down  to  us  with  the  sanction 
of  usage  and  common  consent,  as  a 
guide  to  conductor  judgment,  and,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  t^erm,  has  force 
in  other  cases ;  while  an  example 
has  no  force  beyond  itself.  Case 
(Lat.  casuSf  cadere^  a  faUing  out)  is 
used  iu  a  loose  way  of  an  occurrence 
of  a  certain  general  character,  which, 
and  not  the  law  or  principle  of  it,  is 
all  that  occupies  the  mind,  as  a  sad 


case,  a  case  of  fever  (in  medicine),  a 
case  of  felony  (in  law).  It  is  evident 
that  a  particular  case  may  become  a 
precedent. 

M  For  much  he  knows,  and  just  oondosiooi 
draws 
From  various  precedents  and  rarioos  laws." 

Fope. 

**  Tet  on  his  way  (no  sign  of  grace, 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 
To  Phoebus  he  preferred  his  ca*e, 
And  beg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day.** 

Gray. 

Exasperate.    Aggrayate.   Ib- 

EITATE.      PbOVOKE. 

Both  persons  and  feelings  are  said 
to  be  Exasperated,  but  more  com- 
monly the  former  (Lat.  earcupemre, 
from  asper,  rough).  It  is  to  provoke 
bitter  feeling,  or  to  aggravate  it.  To 
Aggbayate  (Lat.  aggravare,  gratii, 
heavy)  is  to  make  heavy,  and  so  to 
make  worse,  to  make  less  tolerable 
or  excusable,  and  is  only  properly  ap- 
plicable to  evils  or  offences,  though  it 
has  come  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
irritate  and  exasperate.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
idea  is  to  make  to  feel  a  burden  or  a 
grievance.  Irritate  (Lat.  irritare), 
unlike  the  others,  is  employable  in  ft 
physical  sense,  as  "  to  irritate  the 
skm;"  but  there  is  always  a  conec- 
tion  with  persons  and  their  feelings, 
to  both  of  which  the  term  is  directly 
applicable.  To  irritate  is  less  strong 
than  the  others,  and  denotes  the  ex- 
citement of  slight  resentment  against 
the  cause  or  object.  To  Proyokk 
(hst.  provoeare)  is  stronger,  and  ex- 

Sresses  the  rousing  of  a  feeling  of 
ecided  anger  and  strong  resentment 
by  injury  or  insult,  such  as  naturally 
tends  to  active  retaliation.  To  exas- 
perate is  stronger  still,  and  denotes  ft 
provocation  to  unrestrained  anger  or 
resentment,  based  upon  a  determined 
resentment  or  ill-wilL  Susceptible 
persons  and  persons  of  nervoos  tem- 
perament are  easily  irritated.  Proud 
persons,  as  over-estimating  what  is  dae 
to  their  ease,  dignity,  consideration, 
or  comfort,  are  provoked.  Ab  irrita- 
tion may  come  from  circumstances, 
so  provocation  is  the  result  of  treat- 
ment, or  supposed  treatment,  by  other 
persons.    Persons  of  ardent  tempersr 
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strong  in  their  loves  and  hates, 
at  capable  of  being  exasperated. 

exasperate  you,  to  awaken  your  dor- 
alour." — Shakespeare, 

nelius  Rufus  is  dead,  and  dead  too  by 
act !  a  circumstance  of  great  aggra- 

0  my  aflaiction." — Melmothy  Pliny, 

iss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  God. 
;nt  the  rage  of  Him  who  reigns  above.'* 

Pope, 

reflection  calculated  above  all  others 
the  haughtiness  of  temper  which  is 
iding  out  provocations,  and  which 
anger  so  impetuous,  is  that  which  the 
proposes,  namely,  that  we  ourselves 
shortly  shall  be,  suppliants  for  mercy 
xion    at    the  mercy-seat  of  God." — 

3AVATI0N.     See  Cavity. 

::eed.  Excel.  Surpass. 
K3END.     Outdo. 

Exceed  (Lat.  excedere,  to  go 
1)  is  a  relative  term,  implying 
limit,  measure,  or  quantity  al- 

existing,  whether  bulk,  sta- 
weight,   distance,   number,  or 

moral,  mental,  or  mechanical, 
dso  used  intransitively  and  ab- 
fdly,  as  "The  temperate  man 
careful  not  to  exceed  ;'*  but  even 
he  measure  of  sufficiency  and 
;y  is  understood.  To  Excel 
xcellere)  is  never  employed  but 
honourable  sense.  It  is  to  go 
.    good    qualities    or    laudable 

1  or  acquirements,  or,  specili- 
is  a  transitive  verb,  to  go  bo- 
thers in  such  things.  To  SuB- 
Fr.  aurpasser)  is  to  go  beyond 
r,  or  others,  without  the  re- 
m,  like  excel,  to  what  is  laud- 
nt  in  anything  which  admits  of 

of  power  and  movement  in 
uman  mind,  character,  and 
I,  especially  in  competition, 
used  directly  both  of  persons 
e  particulars  above  mentioned, 
I  used  both  subjectively  and 
vely;  of  things  and  our  esti- 
L  of  them.  Transcend  (Lat. 
nderCf  trans,  beyond,  and  scan- 
}  climb)  is  to  excel  in  a  signal 
r,  soaring,  as  it  were,  aloft, 
urmounting  all  barriers.  It 
B  less  to  persons  than  to  quali- 
id   subjects  of  thought.     To 


Outdo  is  a  simple  Saxon  compound 
for  the  Latin  or  French  surpass.  It 
is  accordingly  a  familiar  term,  with 
an  application  also  familiar.  Hence 
it  has  sometimes  the  undignified 
force  of  get  the  better  of  another 
in  no  very  nonourable  way,  as  a  syno- 
nym with  outwit.  To  outdo  is  simply 
to  do  something  better  than  another, 
and  to  reap  some  personal  advantage 
by  the  fact.  As  excellence  is  always 
good,  so  excess  is  always  evil,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
a  force  which  belongs  to  the  noun, 
and  not  to  the  verb,  which  is  appli- 
cable to  both  good  and  evil.  To  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  truth,  justice,  pro- 
priety, or  to  exceed  another  in  virtue 
or  attainments.  In  short,  exceed  is  a 
term  of  praise  or  dispraise,  of  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  force,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  which 
the  term  has  to  be  interpreted. 

"  Excessive  lenity  and  indulgence  are  ulti- 
mately excessive  rigour." — A'nojr,  Essays.: 

**  Who  all  that  time  was  thought  exceeding 


wise, 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies." 

Dryden. 

**  Though  the  comprehension  of  our  un- 
derstandings comes  exceeding  short  of  the 
vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have 
cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bountiful  Author 
of  our  being." — Locke, 

**To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the 

Power 
That  shuts   within   its  seed  the    future 

flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  exoeif 
In  colour  there,   and   those    delight    the 

smell."  Cowper, 

Excel.    See  Exceed. 

Excellence.    Superiority. 

Excellence  is  an  absolute  term. 
Superiority  (Lat.  superior)  is  a 
relative  term,  denoting  the  being 
more  excellent  than  others  or  an- 
other. But  superiority  is  also  appli- 
cable to  differences  of  social  or  ofacial 
grade,  while  excellence  is  applicable 
only  to  physical,  mental,  ana  moral 
qualities. 

*'  Him  whom  Thou,  profusely  kind, 
Adom'st  with  every  excellence  refined." 

Beattie, 

**  The  sense  of  all  which  is  to  oblige  us  to 
treat  all  men  as  becomes  us  in  the  rank  and 
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station  we  are  placed  in,  to  honour  those 
which  are  our  superiors  whether  in  place  or 
virtue  ;  to  give  that  modest  deference  to  their 
judgments,  that  reverence  to  their  persons, 
that  respect  to  their  virtues,  and  homage  to 
their  desires  and  commands,  which  the 
degree  or  kind  of  their  superiority  requires." 
^^iScottj  Christian  Life, 

Except.    Besides.    Unless. 

Except  (Lat.  excipere,  ex,  out,  and 
capio,  to  take)  is  exclusive,  Besides 
(literally  by  tlie  side)  is  additive. 
"  There  was  no  one  present  except 
him,'*  means,  take  him  away,  and 
nobody  was  there.  "  There  was  no  one 
present  besides  him,"  means,  he  was 
there,  and  alongside  of  him  was  no- 
body. Except  and  Unless  (prefix  un 
and  less)  were  formerly  used  inter- 
changeably, but  the  distinction  is  now 
drawn  as  follows:  except  relates  to 
some  general  rule,  fact,  or  case,  to 
which  it  introduces  an  exception.  Un- 
less denotes  a  diminution,  which  being 
given  something  else  takes  place ; 
for  instance,  "  Unless  we  make  haste, 
we  shall  be  destroyed,"  is  tanta- 
mount to, — our  present  case,  minus 
making  haste,  equals  destruction. 

Excess.  Superfluity.  Ee- 
dundancy. 

Excess  (Lat.  excedere,  excessiis)  de- 
notes what  is  beyond  an  average,  or  a 
fixed  or  a  just  amount. 

''Since  both  the  ill  and  good  you  do  alike 
my  ])eace  destroy, 
That  kills  me  with  excess  ofgrietj  this  with 
excess  of  joy."  Walsh. 

Superfluity  (Lat.  s^tpevy  above, 
and  fiuerCy  to  flow)  has  reference  to 
purposes  and  requirements.  That  is 
superfluous  whicn  is  more  than  is 
wanted,  or  is  rendered  useless  by  its 
abundance.  An  excess  of  rain  would 
be  a  fall  of  rain  exceeding  the  ave- 
rage; a  superfluity  would  oe  such  a 
quantity  as  could  not  be  put  to  ac- 
count. 

"How  farreare  they  of  from  good  scholers 
that  can  not  finde  in  their  hartes  to  depart 
with  a  title  of  the  aboundaunce  and  super fluitie 
of  their  temporall  goodes  to  helpe  their 
neighbours  neede." — Tyndall. 

Redundancy  (re,  back,  and  unda,  a 
wave)  is  superfluous  abundance.    It 


is,  however,  applied  especially  to  cer- 
tain matters  of  supply,  as  of  natural 
supply,  a  redundancy^of  bile ;  of  one's 
copiousness  of  words  or  expressions, 
as  a  redundancy  of  language.  An 
exuberance  of  supply  is  redundancy. 

'*  Wars  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  over-plenitude  and  re- 
dundancy of  the  number  of  men  in  the  world." 
— J7afe. 

Excessive.  Immoderate.  In- 
temperate. 

For  the  idea  of  Excess  see  Exceed 
and  Excess.  It  relates  to  mere 
amount,  and  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  moral  agents.  This  u 
the  case  with  Immoderate  (Lat  in, 
not,  and  moderare,  Tnodtis,  a  measure, 
to  moderate),  and  Intemperate  (Lat 
in,  not,  and  temperare,  to  temperate), 
which  differ  in  that  the  former  is 
applicable  both  to  agents  and  quan- 
tities, the  latter  to  agents  alone. 
That  is  immoderate  which  excet^ 
just,  reasonable,  or  ordinary  bounds 
generally ;  intemperate  applies  to  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  de- 
sires, or  undue  licence  given  to  the 
will,  or  the  acting  or  speaking  with- 
out self-controL  Immoderate  is  sta- 
tical, belon^ng  to  quantity,  as  immo- 
derate ambition ;  intemperate  is  dyna- 
mical, belonging  to  force  and  action, 
as  intemperate  speech,  enjoyment 
licence  of  feeling  or  language. 

"  Excessive  lenity  and  indulgence  are  ulti- 
mately excessive  rigour." — Knox,  Essays. 

In  old-fashioned  English  immoderate 
was  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  ex- 
cessive. "  The  immoderaieness  of 
cold  or  heat." 

**  Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and 

critics 
Have  got  a  kind  of  intellectual  rickets, 
And  by  th'  immoderate  excess  of  study 
Have  found  the  sickly  head  t'  outgrow  the 

body."  Butler. 

"The  people  at  large,  who  behaved  very 
unwiHcly  and  intemperately  on  that  occasion. 

— liurke. 

Exchange.     See  Barter. 

Excite.  Awaken.  Bouse  or 
Arouse.     Incite.     Stimulate. 

To  Excite  (Lat.  excUare)  is  to  call 
out  into  greater  activity  what  before 
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id  in  a  calm  or  calmer  state,  or 
use  to  an  active  state  faculties 
>wer8  which  before  were  dor- 
The  term  is  also  used  of 
Y  physical  action.  We  excite 
by  friction.  Awaken  (A.  S. 
'uxTiy  awecian)  is  to  rouse  from  a 
of  sleep,  or,  analogously,  to 
anjrtbing  that  has  lain  quiet, 
JB  it  were,  dormant,  as  to  awaken 
3ion,  and  is  applicable  only  to 
igent  subjects.  RouSE  (A.  S. 
i)  is  to  awakes  in  a  sudden  or 
ing  manner,  so  as  to  bring  into 
lergetic  state  by  a  strong  im- 
To  Incite  (Lat.  incitare)  is  to 
>  to  a  specific  act  or  end  which 
Qciter  has  in  view.  To  Stimu- 
is  to  quicken  into  activity  {sti- 
if  a  spur)  and  to  a  cei*tain  end. 
are  incited  when  their  passions 
>used  ;  they  are  stimulated  when 
are  induced  to  make  greater 
ions,  as  by  a  hope  of  reward  or 
)ther  external  impulse.  They 
iwakened  out  of  indifference, 
d  out  of  lethargy  and  torpor, 
d  by  the  designing  influence  of 
s,  stimulated  by,  new  motives  of 
1. 

»pe  b  the  grand  exciter  of  industry." — 

0. 

hen  their  consciences  are  thoroughly 
led  by  sorae  great  affliction,  or  the 
pproach  of  death  and  a  lively  sense  of 
r  world." — Tiliotson. 

8  present  fears  rather  than  any  true 
ice  roused  him  up." — Waterland. 

le  absence  of  Duke  Robert,  and  the  con- 
ce  of  many  circumstances  altogether 
dini;  those  which  had  been  so  favour- 
o  the  late  monarch,  incited  him  to  a 
•  attempt." — Burke. 

are  incited  to  what  otherwise 
vouldnot  have  priven  their  efforts, 
are  commonly  stimulated  to 
:,hing  which  they  are  pursuing, 
ending  to  pursue,  but  with  want 
3rgy. 

e  nature  of  imperfect  animals  is  such 
hey  are  apt  to  have  but  a  dull  and 
ih  sense,  a  Hat  and  insipid.taste  of  good, 
it  be  quickened  mA  titimulatedj  height- 
nd  invigorated  by  being  compared  to 
itrary  evil." — Ctulworth. 

[CLAIM.    See  Clamour. 


Exclude.    See  Debar. 

Exculpate.  See  Absolve  and 
Apology. 

Excursion.    See  Jaunt. 

Excuse.  See  Apology  and 
Pretence. 

Excuse.    Pardon.    Forgivb. 

We  Excuse  (Lat.  excusare,  ex  and 
causa,  a  cause)  whenever  we  exempt 
from  the  imputation  of  blame,  or,  by 
an  extension  of  meaning,  regard  as 
not  absolutely  calling  for  blame,  and 
so  admitting  of  being  viewed  leniently. 
When  used  reflectively  it  sometimes 
means  no  more  than  to  decline,  or  to 
take  such  exemption  to  oneself.  In- 
stances of  these  uses  are  as  follows  : 
"  I  excuse  his  conduct,  considering 
the  extraordinary  provocation  under 
which  he  acted."  "  I  have  received 
his  invitation,  but  intend  to  excuse 
myself"  (or  to  send  an  excuse),  the 
force  of  the  phrase  beine  to  relieve 
oneself  from  the  blame  of  neglect  by 
an  apology.  We  excuse  a  small  fault, 
we  Pardon  (Fr.  pardonner)  a  great 
faidt  or  a  crime.  We  excuse  com- 
monly what  relates  to  ourselves.  Wo 
pardon  offences  against  rule,  law, 
morals.  We  excuse,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  that  a  kindly  nature 
is  justified  in  viewing  them  leniently. 
We  pardon  as  a  summary  act  of 
power,  generosity,  or  mercy.  Kings 
pardon  criminals,  and  friends  may 
excuse  each  other.  Pardon  is  always 
from  a  superior.  Excusing  mav 
come  from  a  superior  or  an  e<^ual. 
We  also  excuse  from  obligations 
which  are  not  moral,  but  only  social, 
official,  or  conventional,  as  if  the 
Queen  should  excuse  the  attendance 
on  some  particular  occasion  of  an 
officer  of  state. 

"  Homicide  in  self-defence  upon  a  sudden 
affrny  is  also  excusable  rather  than  justiflable 
by  the  English  law." — BlacksUme. 

"  His  (the  king's)  power  of  pardoning  was 
said  by  onr  Saxon  ancestors  to  be  derived  a 
lege  sure  dignitatis;  and  it  is  declared  in 
Parliament  by  Statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  that  no 
other  person  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit 
any  treason  or  felonies." — Ibid. 

Foroive    (Eng.    fore    and  give) 
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differs  from  both  in  relating  only 
to  offences  against  oneself.  It  is 
et3rmologicalljr  the  same  as  pardon, 
meaning  to  give  in  such  a  way  as  to 
forego,  i.e.,  the  memory  and  the 
punishment  of  the  offence.  Omis- 
sions and  neglects  or  slight  com- 
missions may  be  excused.  Graver 
offences  and  crimes  pardoned,  per- 
sonal insults  and  iiguries  forgiven. 

"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.** — LordTt 
Frayer. 

Kindness  prompts  to  forgiveness, 
mercy  to  pardon.  We  are  never 
hindered  from  forgiving;  but  the 
nature  of  an  offence  may  be,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  such  that  we  may  have 
no  power  or  authority  to  pardon  it. 

Execrable.  Abominable.  De- 
testable. 

That  is  Execbablb  which  raises 
a  lively  feeling  of  horror  or  indigna- 
tion, as  being  worthy  of  reprobation 
(Lat.  exsecrari,  ex,  out,  and  sacer, 
sacred),  that  is,  literally  cast  out  as 
unholy  or  generally  detestable.  That 
is  Abominable  (see  Abominate) 
which  excites  a  distinct  feelinfl^  of 
personal  desire  of  avoidance  m>m 
anv  motive  but  fear,  as  an  "  abomin- 
able nuisance.**  Hatred  and  con- 
tempt combined  make  the  abominable 
in  persons.  It  is  employed  of  things 
in  the  sense  of  intensely  disagree- 
able. Detestable  (detestari,  de  and 
testis,  a  witness)  is  properly  used  of 
such  abstract  properties,  or  persons 
in  reference  to  them,  as  deserve  moral 
rciyrobation  on  princijjle,  as  detestable 
vices,  cruelty,  cowardice,  tyranny,  or 
tyrants. 

"The  object  of  a  battle  was  no  longer 
empty  glory,  but  nordid  lucre,  or  something 
still  more  execrably  flagitious." — Knox. 

"  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature 
breeds 
Perverse,    all    monstrous,    all    prodigious 

things, 
Abfytninnhlcy  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  con- 
ceived, 
Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire.** 

Mi/ton. 

**  Under  the  strong  image  of  the  unfitness 


and  aftommoUniess  and  deiestablenas  and  pro- 
faneneu  of  any  nnclcsanness  or  imporitr 
appearing  in  the  Temple  of  God,  the  odtoo** 
ness  of  all  mcral  impurity,  of  all  debaocfaed 
practices  whatsoever  in  any  person  who  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  worshipper  of  God.  ii 
set  forth  after  a  more  lively  and  a£flBctiB| 
manner. " — Clarke. 

Execration.    See  Cubse. 
Execute.    See  Accomplish. 
Exempt.    See  Free. 
Exebcise.    Practisb.     Exert. 

Exercise  (Lat.  exercere)  is  actively 
to  employ  a  power  or  property  in- 
herent in  or  belonging  to  onrselvea, 
whether  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
social;  as  to  exercise  oneself,  one*8 
arms  or  legs,  patience  or  croeltT, 
authority  or  office,  power  or  influ- 
ence. It  is  less  sustained  than  Prac- 
tise (Fr.  pratiguer)  and  more  sus- 
tained than  Exert  (Lat.  exserere, 
exsertum).  To  exercise  forbearance 
would  imply  a  particular  case,  to 
practise  forbearance  would  imply 
that  it  was  natural,  or  exhibited  na- 
bitually  by  way  of  self-discipline. 
We  may  be  said  to  practise  not  only 
mental  or  moral  qualities  but  occu- 
pations, trades,  arte.  We  exert  force, 
streni^h,  violence,  abilitj^,  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  anything  within  us  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  active  faculty, 
as  the  mind,  the  powers  of  invention 
or  imagination,  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing, understanding,  and  the  like.  It 
commonly  relates  to  some  specific 
end  or  design.  In  order  to  exercise 
we  must  exert  repeatedly.  We  exert 
the  voice  in  order  to  be  audible  to 
those  who  are  deaf  or  distant;  we 
exercise  it  in  order  to  attain  power, 
flexibility,  clearness  of  enunciation, 
and  the  like. 

"  But  we  learn  from  Scripture  further 
that  His  providence  extends  even  in  the 
minutest  instances  to  each  of  ns  in  particular, 
and  that  not  the  nmallest  thing  comes  to  p.v< 
hut  hy  His  appointment  or  wise  permission ; 
that  His  continual  superintendencj  may  be 
ever  exercised  towards  u«  for  our  good.*' — 
Seckrr. 

**  Discourse  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance is  as  necessary  at  times  for  the  re- 
laxation  of  our  minds  as  exercise  without 
business  for  the  refreshment  of  our  bodiea.  It 
is    a    proper  exertion  of  that  cheerfulness 
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wnich  God  hath  plainly  designed  ua  to  show 
on  small  occasions  as  well  as  great." — Seeker, 

The  idea  of  practice  ie  the  active  con- 
formity to  some  established  rale,  law, 
method,  or  custom.  It  is  therefore 
in  its  nature  imitative,  and  la  thing 
of  discipline  whether  in  morals,  man- 
ners, calling,  art,  or  science. 

"  As  this  advice  ye  practise  or  reject, 
So  hope  success  or  dread  the  dire  effect.** 

Pope^  Homer, 

Exert.     See  Exercise. 

Exertion.     See  Effort. 

Exhale.    See  Emit. 

Exhaust.     See  Drain. 

Exhibit.    See  Show. 

Exhibition.    See  Show. 

Exhilarate.     See  Cheer. 

Exhort.    Persuade. 

Exhortation  (Lat.  exhortari)  has 
for  its  end  something  practical  either 
to  be  done  or  to  be  abstained  from. 
It  is  ordinarilj  the  act  of  a  superior 
in  wisdom  or  position.  Persuasion 
(Lat.  persuadere)  is  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  of  one  who  for  the  occasion  puts 
himself  upon  an  equality.  The  power 
of  persuasion,  therefore,  is  more 
purely  moral,  having  in  it  more  of 
one's  own  assent  and  less  of  another^s 
entreaty  or  impelling.  Exhortation 
is  commonly  on  sterner  matters,  as 
matters  of  necessity  or  duty ;  per- 
suasion, on  matters  of  self-interest : 
but  persuasion  is  not  of  facts  or  of 
the  abstract  truth  of  propositions. 
Of  old,  persuade  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  inculcate  by  argument  or  ex- 
postulation, "  Persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d." 
It  is  now  only  employed  of  such  in- 
culcation as  is  successful  to  move 
another. 

*'  Erenr  man  that  will makehimself  eminent 
in  any  virtue  will  be  a  light  to  the  world ;  his 
life  will  be  a  constant  sermon,  and  he  will 
often  prove  as  effectual  a  benefactor  to  those 
about  him  bj  his  example  as  others  are  bj 
their  counsels  and  exhortations,** — Sharp, 

"  We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible."— 
Shahespeare, 

Exigency.    See  Crisis. 
Exile.    See  Banish. 


Exist.    Be.    Subsist,    Live. 

Be  is  called  the  suhstantive  verb, 
as  expressinp^  substance  or  beine.  It 
is  the  A.  S.  beon^  beonne,  to  he,  beam, 
earn,  I  am.  Parts  of  what  gram- 
marians call  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  to  be,  are,  in  fact,  radically 
different  derivatives ;  as,  is,  was.  Ana- 
logous instances  occur  in  other  lan- 
guages, as  in  Latin,  esse,  fui.  This 
verb,  except  very  seldom,  as  in  Shake- 
speare's, "To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is 
employed  to  express  relative,  modi- 
fied, or  concrete,  and  not  abstract 
and  independent,  being,  as,  "  To  be 
happy,"  **  I  am  miserable,"  "  Her- 
cules was  a  hero,"  "Three  and  two 
are  five."  Being  thus  subjective, 
the  verb  is  applicable  to  what  has 
no  objective  existence  at  all.  Thus 
a  thing  very  often  is  which  does  not 
exist,  as,  "  The  philosopher's  stone  is 
a  chimera,"  in  other  words,  has  no 
existence.  The  common  use  of  the 
verb  to  be  is  that  of  a  copula,  or 
the  logical  link  between  subject  and 
predicate.  In  the  way  of  a  mere 
copula,  the  verb  Exist  (Lat.  existere, 
to  stand  out)  is  not  used,  but  always 
has  a  force  beyond  it,  even  where  it 
may  seem  that  to  be  might  have 
been  substituted  for  it,  and  denotes 
being  in  its  totality,  as  a  truth  or 
fact,  and  not  a  mode  or  relationship. 
To  exist  is  emphatically  opposed  to 
the  imaginary,  unreal,  or  pretended. 
To  Subsist  is  a  philosophical  term, 
expressing  existence  as  oased  upon 
its  "formal  cause,"  which  was  the 
basis  of  its  existence,  as  the  "ma- 
terial cause"  was  the  basis  of  our 
conception  of  that  existence.  So 
characteristic  was  this  idea  of  a 
substratum,  that  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  mere  vegetative  life  of  animals 
as  supported  by  what  tends  to  nourish 
them,  as, "  Tigers  subsist  on  flesh,"  &c. 
To  Live  (A.  S.  lihban,  lifian,  leofian) 
is  to  exist  with  the  functions  of 
vitality,  comprehending  every  grade 
from  the  lowest  decree  of  mere  sen- 
tience without  reflection,  conscious- 
ness, or  will,  as  in  the  plants,  to  the 
creatures  endowed  with  these. 

''Thus  shalt  thoa  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you." —  Bible. 

**  Whatever  exists  has  a  cause,  a  reason,  a 
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ground  of  its  existence,  a  foundation  on  which 
its  existence  relies,  a  ground  of  reason  why  it 
doth  exist  rather  than  not  exist,  either  in  the 
necessity  of  its  own  nature,  and  then  it  must 
have  been  of  itself  eternal,  or  in  the  will  of 
some  other  being,  and  then  that  other  being 
must  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature  and 
causality  have  existed  before  it." — Clarke, 

**  Every  person  hath  his  own  subsistence, 
^rhich  no  other  besides  hath,  although  there 
be  others  beside  that  are  of  the  same  sub- 
st  ance." — Hooker, 

'*  In  Him  we  lite  and  more  and  have  our 
being."— i?j6/tf. 

Exit.     See  Departube. 
Exonerate.    See  Absolve. 
Exorbitant.    See  Inordinate. 
Expand.     See  Dilate. 
Expect.     Await. 

To  Expect  (Lat.  expectare,  to  look 
out  for)  ia  a  mental  act,  to  Await 
(Old  Ft.  waiter,  gaiter,  New  Fr. 
guetter,  to  watch,  etre  aiix  aguets,  to 
be  on  the  wait  or  watch)  is  a  moi*al 
act.  We  expect  when  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing future  will  really  happen  in  all 
probability.  We  await  it  when  we 
look  upon  it  as  certain,  and  have  pre- 
pared ourselves  to  meet  it.  We  may 
expect  what  may  or  may  not  interest 
us  personally;  but  we  await  that 
which,  when  it  comes,  will  affect 
ourselves.  The  old  man  expects  to 
die  happy  if  he  awaits  death  with 
serenity  and  hope. 

**  Though  virtue  is  unquestionably  worthy 
to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  even  without 
any  expectation  of  reward,  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  therefore  entirely  self-suflicient, 
and  able  to  support  a  man  under  all  kind  of 
sufferings,  and  even  death  itself,  fur  its  sake, 
without  any  prospect  of  future  recompense." 
— Clarke. 

**  ^neas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resigned 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind. 
Then  rising  in  his  rage  he  burns  to  fight; 
The   Greek    awaits    him    with    collected 
might."  J*ope,  Ilomer. 

Expedient.  Eesource.  Shift, 
contkivance. 

Expedient  (Lat.  expedire,  to 
hasten),  Shift  (A.  S.  scift,  a  turn- 
ing), and  Contrivance  (Fr.  con  and 
trouver,    to  find)    are    internal    and 


artificial,  Rbsoubce  [(Ft,  reatour^ 
Lat.  resurgere,  to  rifle  up  again]  u, 
or  may  be,  external  and  natural  A 
contriyance  indicates  mechanical  in- 
genuity, or  at  least  operatiye  skill, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
called  for  under  special  circum- 
stances. It  is  used  both  of  the  act 
of  contriving  and  the  thing  con- 
trived. An  expedient  is  a  con- 
trivance more  or  less  adequate  but 
irregular,  and  sought  for  by  tact 
and  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  is  a  kind 
of  imauthorised  substitute  for  more 
recognised  modes  of  doine  thingf. 
A  shift  is  an  expedient  which  does 
not  profess  to  be  more  than  tem- 
porary and  very  imperfect,  a  mere 
evasion  of  difficulty.  A  resource  is 
that  to  which  one  resorts.  It  ia 
often,  therefore,  that  on  which  the 
others  are  based.  So  it  may  be  a 
test  of  skill  in  contrivance  to  find 
an  adequate  exi>edient  in  limited 
resources.  Shift  is  in  the  common- 
est matters,  and  usually  relates  to 
objects  trivial  and  external*  con- 
trivance to  matters  of  more  import- 
ance, and  expedient  to  those  even  of 
the  highest. 

'*  Like  tricks  of  state  to  stop  a  raging  flood, 
Or  mollify  a  mad-brained  senate's  mood, 
Ol*  all  expedients  never  one  was  good." 

Drydtn. 

'*  Threatenings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  last 
resource."  Ibid, 

**  ril  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away." 
— Shakespeare, 

*^  Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human 
wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants.** — 
liurke. 

Expedient.    Fit. 

Expediency  [see  Expedient)  is  a 
kind  of  Fitness  (connected  with  the 
old  word  feat,  well-formed),  namely, 
that  kind  which  is  pei'sonally  advan- 
tageous. That  which  is  expedient  is 
necessarily  fit,  for  that  cannot  con- 
duce to  an  advantageous  end  which  is 
unsuitable  or  improper;  but  unless 
that  which  is  fitting  oe  required,  and 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  or  benefit 
of  the  person,  then,  however  fitting 
it  may  be,  it  will  answer  no  profit- 
able end,  and  so  will  not  be  expe- 
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it.  Fitness  regards  every  kind  of 
ropriateness,  as  moral  fitness ;  ex- 
ency  regards  only  adaptation  to 
•interest. 

t  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away." 

le,  and  He  only,  is  the  competent,  proper, 
unerring  judge  upon  what  persons  and 
hat  conditions  it  is  jit  for  llim  to  bestow 
a  vours." —  Clarke. 

IXPEDITE.      See  ACCELERA-TE. 

IxPEDiTiON.     See  Quickness. 
IxPEL.    See  Banish. 
IxPEND.     See  Spend. 
IxPENSB.     See  Cost. 
Experiment.     See  Epfobt. 
jXpert.     See  Adroit. 
JxpiATiON.     Atonement. 

XPIATION  (Lat.  expiate,  ex  and 
e,  to  seek  to  appease)  is  to  extin- 
jh  guilt  by  suffering  or  penalty. 
»NEM£NT  adds  to  this  the  idea  of 
sfaction  or  reparation  to  an  in- 
d  party  (atonement,  at  one,  the 
:iug  one  or  reconciled).  The 
efactor,  for  instance,  expiates  his 
les  on  the  gallows.  If  this  were 
ten  of  as  an  atonement,  it  would 
under  the  view  of  reparation, 
ig  thus  made  either  to  the  parties 
lad  injured,  or  to  humanity,  or  to 
state. 

X  was  a  common  and  received  doctrine 
ig  the  Jews  that  for  some  sins  a  man 
pardoned  presently  u[>on  his  repentance; 

other  hi  as  were  not  pai'doned  till  the 
(in  day  of  expiation,  which  came  once  a 
;  that  other  sins  which  were  yet  greater 

not  to  be  erpuUed  but  by  some  grievous 
•oral  affliction." — Sharp, 

To  atone  or  make  him  at  one  again  with 
►ffender." — JJeveriJge. 

Expire.     Die. 

0  Expire  (Lat.  expirare,  to 
Lthe  out)  is  appropnately  used  of 
aals  which  breathe  the  breath  of 
Of  these  it  may  be  said  that 
r  live  and  that  they  die  or  expire, 
living  things  either  die  or  Expire, 
thini^s  that  die  or  expire  are  not 
ig  things,  for  to  die  is  used  ana- 
>usly,  as  "  to  let  a  secret  die  within 
breast,^'  and  of  tener  with  the  addi- 


tion of  the  word  out  or  away.  Trees 
live  aiid  die,  but  do  not  expire.  The 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  periods  of 
time,  neither  live  nor  die,  yet  are  said 
to  expire. 

**  Oh  why  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  days    unto  the  utmost 
date, 
And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire, 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate  ?*' 

Spenser, 

"  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof  ye  shall 
surely  die."— Bible, 

Explain.  Elucidate.  Illus- 
trate. 

To  Explain  (Lat.  esmlanare, 
planus,  level)  is  simply  to  mate  intel- 
ligible by  removing  obscurity  or  mis- 
understanding. To  Elucidate  (elu- 
cidare,  e,  out,  and  lux,  lucis,  light)  and 
Illustrate  (Ulustrare)  are  to  make 
more  fuUy  intelligible.  The  field  of 
explanation  may  be  broad  or  narrow, 
as  to  explain  a  word,  or  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  while  explanation  in  itself 
is  extended  and  minute.  The  field  of 
elucidation  is  commonly  broad.  We 
do  not  speak  of  elucidating  words, 
but  subjects.  Illustration  is  vivid 
elucidation  by  certain  specific  and 
effective  means,  as  similitudes,  com- 
parisons, appropriate  incidents  or 
anecdotes,  and  the  like,  graphic  repre- 
sentations, and  even  artistic  draw- 
ings. Explanation,  however,  depends 
as  much  on  the  mind  and  views  of  the 
explainer  as  upon  the  thing  explained. 
A  subject  could  only  be  elucidated  or 
illustrated  in  one  way,  but  it  might 
be  explained  in.  different  and  even  con- 
trai'iant  ways,  according  to  the  ex- 
plainers. 

"  I  demanded  of  him  who  was  to  explain 
them.  The  Papists,  I  told  him,  would  explain 
some  of  them  one  way,  and  the  Reformed 
another.  The  Remonstrants  and  Anti-re- 
munstrants  gave  their  different  senses,  and 
probably  the  Trinitarians  and  the  Unitarians 
will  profess  that  they  understand  not  each 
other's  explications." — Locke. 

"  Proof  and  further  elucidation  of  the 
matters  complained  of." — Burke. 

"To  prove  him  and  illustrate  his  high 
worth." — S/takespeare, 

Explanation.  See  Definition 
and  Explain. 
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Explanatory.     See  ExpuaT. 
Explicit.      Express.     Expla- 
natory. 

Explicit  (Lat.  explicare,  explicaius, 
to  unfold)  denotes  the  entire  unfold- 
ing of  a  thing  in  detail  of  expression, 
and  so  as  to  meet  every  point  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  supplement. 
Explanatory  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
essentially  supplemental,  and  the 
necessity  of  explanation  often  arises 
from  matters  not  having  been  made 
sufficiently  explicit.  Express  (Lat. 
expriTfieref  expressus)  combines  force 
with  clearness  and  notice  of  detail. 
Explicit  calls  attention  to  the  com- 
prdiensiveness  and  pointedness  of 
the  particulars,  express  to  the  force, 
directness,  and  plainness  of  the  whole. 
An  express  declaration  goes  forcibly 
and  directly  to  the  point.  An  explicit 
declaration  leaves  nothing  ambiguous. 
Philosophically,  it  is  opposed  to  im- 
plicit. 

"  The  baptismal  creed,  I  say,  must  of  ne- 
cessity contain  explicitly  in  it  at  least  all  the 
fundamentals  of  faith." — Clarke. 

"  As  to  any  other  method  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  a  congress — an  alternative  ex- 
pressly proposed  to  them — they  did  not  con- 
descend to  signify  their  pleasure." — liurke. 

**  Yet  to  such  as  arc  grounded  in  the  true 
belief,  these  explanatory  creeds,  the  Nicene 
and  this  of  Athan.isius.  might  perhaps  be 
spared ;  for  what  is  supernatural  will  always 
be  a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition." — Dryden. 

Exploit.  Feat.  Achieve- 
ment. 

Exploit  (Fr.  exploit,  Lat.  expli- 
care,  explicatum,  to  unfold)  is  a  term 
of  chivalrous  character,  indicating  a 
deed  of  which  advent nrousness  and 
strength  are  the  characteristics.  A 
Feat  (Nor.  Fr.  feat.  Mod.  Fr.  fait, 
Lat.  factum,  a  thing  done,  a  deed)  is 
the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
admitting  a  larger  admixture  of  the 
elements  of  skifl  or  cleverness ;  as 
the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  feat  of  horsemanship.  Achieve- 
ment (Fr.  achever,  to  bring  to  a  head, 
chef  caput,  a  head)  points  not  only  to 
the  i^jreatness  of  the  deed  but  to  the 
qualities  which  have  led  to  it,  which 
may  have  been  less  showy  than  force 


and  skill,  and  have  comprised  perse- 
verance, patience,  and  induatiy. 

"  The  spirit-stirring  form 
Of  Cssar,  raptured  with  the  charm  of  rule 
And  boundless  fame,  impatient  for  exploit^.** 

Dyer. 

"  The  warlike  feats  I  have  done.** — Skakf- 
speare. 

**  But  loving  virtue,  all  achievemenls  past. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last." 

Waller. 

Exploitation.  See  Examina- 
tion. 

ExPLOKE.    See  Examination. 

Explosion.     See  Eruption. 

Expostulate.    See  Complain. 

Expound.  Interpret.  (See 
Explain.) 

Expound  (Lat.  ea^ano)  denotes 
sustained  explanation ;  while  a  mere 
word  or  phrase  may  be  explained,  ft 
whole  work  or  parts  of  it  may  be  ex- 
pounded. Exposition  is  continuoui 
critical  explanation.  Interpbkt 
(Lat.  inierpres,  an  interpreter),  beyond 
the  mere  sense  of  verbal  translation 
from  one  language  to  another,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  private  or  personal 
explanation  of  what  is  capable  of 
more  than  one  view.  Hence  inter- 
pretation is  more  arbiti*ary  than  ex- 
position and  more  theoretical  than 
explanation.  Expound  relates  only 
to  words  in  series,  interpretation  is 
ap])licable  also  to  anything  of  a  eym- 
bolical  character,  as  to  interpret  a 
dream  or  a  prophecy.  It  has  juso,  in 
common  with  explain,  an  application 
to  anything  which  may  be  viewed  in 
different  lights,  as  the  actions  of  men. 
In  this  way.  to  explain  conduct  would 
rather  be  to  accoimt  for  it ;  to  inter- 
pret it  would  be  to  assign  motives  or 
significance  to  it.  Explanation  deals 
with  facts,  interpretation  with  causes 
also. 

"  The  Pundits  are  the  expounders  of  the 
Hindu  law."— 5ir  VV.  Jones. 

*'  Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful 

sure 
To  saving    faith,    that   Scripture    leaves 

obscure  ? 
Which   every   sect   will    wrest   a   several 

way, 
For   what  one   sect   interprets    all    sects 


may 


vr   » 


Dryden. 
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ESS.     See  Explicit. 

ESS.      Signify.     Testify. 

ese  terms  are  employed  in 
3  of  communicating  to  others 
n  one's  own  mind.     Not  only 
lit  gestures,  movements,  may 
Express,  which  is  simply 
est  in  a  plkin  manner.    Even 
s  sometimes  expressive.     As 
is  generally  said  of  feelings 
aions,  so   Siqnipy  (Fr.   sig- 
it.  signum,  a  sign,  and  facere, 
is  said  of  wishes,  intentions, 
3s ;  this  also  may  be  done  in 
ways,  by  looks,  words,  writ- 
other    acts,    as    to    signify 
)y   a  nod.       Signify  implies 
ongly  than  express  the  exist- 
some  person  affected,  while 
is  more  abstract,  as,  "His 
mce    expressed     disappoint- 
hat  is,  would  have  done  so  to 
)  might  have  witnessed    it. 
(Lat.  ieatis,  a  witness,   and 
0   make)   is    commonly    em- 
f  inner  feeling  as  made  evi- 
others,  as  to  testify  joy,  sor- 
robation,  one's  sense  of  an- 
tnerit,   and  tlie  like ;    "  His 
UQce     testified    satisfaction," 
generally,    where    signified 
ave  implied  some  person  or 
an  wliora  the  expression  took 
To  signify  is  in  short  a  matter 
unication,   testify  of  demon ' 
express  of  declaration.      To 
E  (Lat.   iniimiis,  innermost) 
ress  without  fulness,  but  with 
i     aptitude     and     clearness, 
all   superfluity   of  declarji- 
[ence   the  term    is  well   em- 
ot    such    manifestations    of 
as    are     indirect,    as,    "His 
reception    of   the    delegates 
to    intimate    that    he    was 
avourably    inclined     to    the 
t  their  mission."     When  one 
intimates    a    thing    to    an- 
b    is     commonly    something 
that  other  is  personally  in  te- 
st. John  Baptist  came  preaching 
!  unto  Israel,  the  people  aske<l  him, 
IThat    shall   we   do?'    meaning    in 
ner  they  should  express  their  re- 
— Sharp, 


*'  So  one  ever  saw  one  animal  by  its  ges- 
tures and  natural  cries  signify  to  another, 
This  is  mine,  That  is  yours,  I  am  willing 
to  give  thU  for  that.  — 5miM,  Wealth  0/ 
Natums, 

**  In  vain  Thy  creatures  testify  of  Thee, 
Till  Thou  proclaim  Thyself." 

Cowper, 

A  demonstrative  expression  is  com- 
monly set  over  against  something  of 
an  opposite  character.  Testify,  Tike 
protest,  wears  an  air  of  demonstra- 
tion against;  but  this  is  accidental, 
not  essential. 

**  Mr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  since  informed  me, 
had  prevailed  with  them  to  propose  this 
treaty,  earnestly  pressed  me  to  lay  hold  on 
the  opportunity,  intimating  by  his  words 
and  gestures  that  if  I  refused  it  I  should  not 
have  another." — Ludlow,  Memoirs. 

Expression.  Term.  Word. 
{See  Phrase.) 

"Word  is  the  more  general,  but 
could  not  be  called  the  generic  ex- 
presj^ion  here,  because  an  expres- 
sion may  consist  of  more  than  one 
word.  Word  (A.  S.  word)  is  the 
spoken  expression  (which  may  be  re- 
duced to  writing)  of  a  conception  or 
an  idea.  A  Term  (Lat.  terminus),  in 
its  logical  sense,  is  anything  which 
may  form  the  subject  or  predicate  of 
a  proposition,  and  called  the  term 
from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  a  posi- 
tion at  one  or  other  end  of  it;  as, 
"Every  man  is  mortal;"  here  every 
man  is  the  one  term,  and  mortal  the 
other.  In  reference  to  the  practical 
distinction  between  these,  word  re- 
presents generally  an  utterance  of 
our  thoughts  or  feelings ;  term  is  the 
same  thing  viewed  in  connection  with 
a  certain  class  of  expressions  or  sub- 
jects, as  "  a  scientific  term,"  "  a  geo- 
graphical term,"  and  so  on,  implying 
that  it  has  a  specifw  stamp ;  so  we 
say  in  reasoning,  **It  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  define  the  terms 
employed."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  to  de- 
fine all  the  wordis.  In  this  way,  term 
is  restricted  to  the  main  parts  of 
speech,  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives. 
In  a  looser  way,  it  is  simply  syno- 
nymous with  word.  Expression 
(Lat.  cj^rimere,  expressus)  in  this  con- 
nection means  not  so  much  a  word 
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or  term,  though  it  may  mean  this, 
as  a  mode  of  speech.  Hence  expres- 
sions are  veiy  often  phi^ases  or  collo- 
cations of  words.  Any  number  of 
words  which  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
or  statement,  whether  one  or  more, 
may  be  called  an  expression.  Even 
an  interjection,  as  giving  utterance 
to  a  sentiment,  emotion,  or  feeling, 
might  be  called  an  expression  of  it. 
In  the  choice  of  words  is  shown  the 
purity  of  language,  in  the  choice  of 
terms  the  precision  of  speech ;  on  the 
choice  of  expressions  depend  the  bril- 
liancy and  effectiveness  of  style. 

**  He  (Charles  II.)  never  read  the  Scriptures 
nor  laid  things  together  further  than  to 
turn  them  to  a  jest,  or  for  some  lively  ex- 
press  ion.  ** — Burnet. 

**  The  ideas  the  terms  stand  for." — Locke. 

**  Man  had  by  nature  his  own  organs  so 
fashioned  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate 
sounds  which  we  call  tcords.** — Ibid, 

Expressive.    See  Significant. 

• 

Expunge.    See  Efface. 

Extend.  See  Dilate  and 
Beach. 

ExTENsn^.  Labge.  (See  Big 
and  Broad.) 

Extensive  (Lat.  exf^mdere,  exten- 
8U8,  to  stretch  out)  only  applies  to 
superficial  spreading.  Large  (Fr. 
large,  Lat,  largus)  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive and  variously  applicable : 
1,  to  superficial  extent,  in  which  it  is 
synonymous  with  extensive,  as  a  large 
field  or  an  extensive  field ;  2,  of  size 
or  bulk,  as  a  large  stone  ;  3,  of  quan- 
tity, as  a  large  supply;  4,  number, 
as  a  large  number,  or  assembly; 
6,  of  cubic  contents,  as  a  large  bag. 
Both  large  and  extensive  are  em- 
ployed in  secondary  senses ;  large  in 
that  case  denoting  abundance  of 
source  or  supply,  extensive  denoting 
wideness  of  operation.  A  large  heart, 
large  boimty,  extensive  benevolence. 

"One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  the  very  eX' 
tensiiau'ss  of  His  bounty." — I'aley. 

"Circles  are  praised  not  that  abound 
In  lurgtncssj  but  the  exactly  round. 
So  life  we  )>raise  that  does  excel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  well." 

Waller, 


Extent.    Limit. 

Extent  is  superficial  spreading  in 
one  direction,  or  several,  or  alL 
Limit  (Lat.  limes,  limiiis)  is  the 
boundins^  or  restraining  of  snch  ex- 
tent. The  former  term,  therefore, 
is  expansive  in  its  force,  the  latter 
restrictive;  the  one  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  positive,  the  other  of  a 
negative  idea. 

"  What    antic    notions    form     the  hnman 

mind, 
Perversely  mad,  and  obstinately  blind, 
Life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  span. 
Yet,  wondrous  frenzy,  great    designs  ve 

plan, 
And  shoot  our  thoughts  beyond  the  date  of 

man."  Cotton. 

'*Ye   friends   to   truth,  je    statesmen  who 
surrey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor'i 

decay, 
Tis  yours  to  judge  how   wide  the  limits 

stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land.** 

Goldsmith, 

Extenuate.    Palliate, 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
moral  conduct  and  the  lessening  of 
its  guilt.  To  Extenuate  (literallv, 
to  draw  out  to  fineness,  ez  and  tennis, 
thin)  is  to  diminish  the  conception 
of  crime  or  guilt  by  the  allegation  of 
pleas  or  the  consideration  of  atten- 
dant circumstances.  To  Paluatb 
(Lat.  pallium,  a  cloak)  is  to  seek  to 
lower  the  intrinsic  guilt  or  evil  of  the 
thing  itself.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
depai-ture  of  a  term  from  its  etymo- 
logical meaning ;  to  palliate  not  sig- 
nifying any  longer  to  hide  a  crime 
by  throwing  a  cloak  over  it,  but  to 
soften  down  the  enormity  of  it 
Wrong  is  extenuated  by  attendant 
circumstances ;  it  is  palliated  by  so- 
phistiy.  Palliation  is  never  the  same 
thing  with  justice,  but  extenuation 
may  be.  Palliation  is  restricted  to 
crime ;  extoimation  is  extended  to 
guilt  and  punishment,  and  even  to 
ills  generally.  When  we  speak  of  a 
palliation  of  evils,  it  is  as  opposed  to 
lasting  remedies. 

"As  to  the  other  matters  objected  apiinst 
me,  which  in  their  turn  1  shall  mention  to 
you,  remember  once  more  I  do  not  mean  to 
extenuate  or  excuse." — Burke. 
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iginal  sense  of  palliate  occurs 
3lj  in  the  following : — 

ace  had  his  MaecenaA,  and  Virgil  his 
18,  and  it  is  the  accustomed  manner 
modem  writers  always  to  paUiate 
res  under  the  protection  of  some 
patron." — Bouiton,  Mt'dioine. 

rEBiOB.     External.     Out- 
Extraneous.    Extrinsic. 

GN. 

WARD  is  strictly  totoard  the 
e,  lis  *'  outward  bound,"  and,  by 
ens  ion  of  meaning,  of  or  be- 
g  to  the  outride.  It  is  thus 
neric  term,  and  may  mean  on 
rface  or  contiguous  to  it.  Ex- 
a.  and  External  (Lat.  extra, 
it)  both  imply  connection,  while 
LNEOUS  t^Lat.  extranem*,  from 
me  root)  implies  no  connection 
mt  detiiohmeut  or  remoteness 
the  surface.  Exterior  is  op- 
to  interior,  external  to  internal, 
kin  is  an  exterior,  the  dress  an 
al,  covering.  That  which  is 
al  is  connected  closely  with  the 
rd  parts ;  that  which  is  exterior 
)  constitute  them.  That  is  ex- 
us  which  aflfccts  us  from  a  dis- 
as  *•  extraneous  aid."  Extra- 
is  an  epithet  of  qualities,  not 
nces.  Extrinsic  (Lat.  extrin- 
has  the  sense  of  external  in 
I  way  as  to  form  no  essential 
tparable  part,  as,  "  The  intrinsic 
es  of   the   mind  may  be    im- 

I  in  power  by  the  extrinsic  aids 
ital  training;"  "The  external 
f  dress  is  one  thing,  the  extrin- 
jerfluity  of  ornament  another." 
:oN  [Lilt. /oris,  foraneits,  out  of 

is  wholly  beside  the  mark,  and 
)  connection  or  relevancy  at  all. 

speech  of  man  the  whispering  which 

II  snsurrus  in  Latin,  whether  it  be 
)r  softer,  is  an  interior  sound,  but  the 
g  out  is  an  exterior  sound." — Bacon, 

i  next  circumstance  to  be  remarked  is 
lilst  the  cavities  of  the  b^xly  are  so 
rated  as  eTtenially  to  exhibit  the  most 
orrespondency  of  the  opposite  sides, 
tents  of  these  cavities  have  no  such 
ondency." — Paley. 

the  eye,*  says  He,  *  be  single,  thy 
Mdy  shall  be  full  of  light.'  That  is, 
;  extraneous  must  cleave   to  or  join 


with  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing,  bnt  it  most 
be  solely  and  entirely  to  itself  and  its  bare 
object,  as  naked  as  truth,  as  pure,  simple, 
and  unmixed  as  sincerity." — South. 

*'  More  observe  the  characters  of  men  than 
the  order  of  things ;  to  the  one  we  are  formed 
by  nature  and  by  that  sympathy  from  which 
we  are  so  strongly  led  to  take  part  in  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  our  fellow-men.  The 
other  is  as  it  were  foreign  and  extrinsical.** — 
Burke. 

Exterminate.    See  Eradicate. 
External.     See  Exterior. 
Extirpate.     See  Eradicate. 
Extol.    See  Praise. 
Extort.     See  Exact. 
Extraneous.    See  External. 
Extraordinary.    Bemarkable. 

The  Extraordinary  (Lat.  extra, 
beyond,  and  ordo,  an  order,  beyond  the 
ordinary)  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  or  exceeds  ordinary 
limits.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
matter  of  specific  observation,  it  is 
synonymous  with  Remarkable  (Fr. 
remarquer,  to  remark),  but  where  it 
does  not  excite  such  obsenration  or 
remark,  it  is  of  course  not  remark- 
able. An  extraordinaiy  dress  is  re- 
markable ;  but  this  could  not  be  said 
of  an  "  extraordinary  loan."  The  re- 
markable combines  the  extraordinary 
with  the  noticeable.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  twofold  sense  of 
the  extraordinary — that  which  is  un- 
like the  common  course,  law,  or  nature 
of  the  object,  and  that  which  is  un- 
like the  common  course  of  our  own 
observation.  The  one  is  extraordi- 
nary in  itself y  the  other  to  us.  The 
remarkable  is  the  extraordinary  to  us. 
The  dress  of  an  Asiatic,  while  not 
extraordinary  in  itself,  may  be  extra- 
ordinary, and  so  remarkable,  to  a 
European.  In  common  parlance,  that 
is  extraordinary  which  excites  sur- 
prise ;  that  is  remarkable  which  ex- 
cites some  degi'ce  of  admiration  also. 

**  They  think  to  atone  for  their  sins  and 
neglects  of  this  kind  by  showing  some  extro' 
ordinary  bounty  to  the  poor." — Sharp. 


u 


Above  all  things  this  was  remarkable  and 
admirable  in  him,  the  arts  he  had  to  acquire 
the  good  opinion  and  kindnesses  of  all  sorts 
of  men." — Cowley, 
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EXTBAVAGANT.     PrODIGAL.     LA- 
VISH.    Profuse. 

Extravagant  (Lat.  extra,  beyond, 
and  vagarif  to  wander)  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  modes  of  expenditure  of 
money.  Any  person  or  thing  whieb 
exceeds  due  bounds  in  thought, 
speech,  or  action,  may  be  termed 
extravagant ;  as  "  extravagant  in 
praise,"  "  extravagant  abuse,"  "  ex- 
ti-avagant  compliment."  As  applied 
to  manner  of  living,  extravagance 
comes  of  allowing  the  habitual  ab- 
sence of  self-restraint  and  reflection, 
a  vague  wandering  of  the  thoughts 
and  desires  unrestrained  by  ideas  of 
measurement  and  proportion.  A  man 
of  small  means  may  thus  be  very  ex- 
travagant. Prodigal  (Lat.  prodl- 
gere,  to  drive  away  or  squander)  de- 
notes a  love  of  lai'ge  and  excessive 
expenditure,  which  comes  of  want  of 
recognizing  the  necessary  limitation 
of  all  human  resources,  and  is  by  its 
nature  a  vice  of  the  rich.  The  poor 
man  who  may  be  extravagant  is  hin- 
dered by  circumstances  from  being 
prodigal,  though  he  may  have  the 
natural  inclination  to  be  so.  Extra- 
vagant and  prodigal  are  both  terms 
expressive  of  character  or  habits, 
while  Lavish  (Old  Eng.  lave,  to  throw 
out)  and  Profuse  (Lat.  j)rofandere, 
proftistis,  to  pour  forth)  relate  to  spe- 
cific actions.  To  lavish  is  to  spend 
with  superfluous  and  therefore  fool- 
ish liberality,  as  the  return  or  good 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
ture or  effort.  Men  may  be  lavish 
of  much  besides  money  and  treasure, 
as  praise,  censure,  as  we  may  be  also 
prodigal  of  time,  strength,  and  the 
like.  Profuse  is  less  strong  than 
lavish,  and  denotes  the  giving  forth 
in  great  abundance.  This  is  so  likely 
to  be  superfluous,  that  profuse  is  often 
used  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  as 
lavish   always  is.      Yet  this   is    not 


always  so,  as,  "  ornaments  are  pro- 
fusely employed  in  the  building,"  is 
not  the  same  as  if  we  said  "  too  pro- 
fusely," and  '*  profuse  beneficence  "  is 
not  dispraise.  We  are  extravagant 
when  we  spend  more  than  we  can 
afford.  We  are  profuse  when  we  give 
away  in  great  or  excessive  quantities. 
Profusion,  therefore,  is  a  mode  of  ex- 


travagance, namely,  an  extravagant 
expenditure  on  other  objects  than  our- 
selves. A  man  is  extravagant,  for 
instance,  in  household  expenses,  honae, 
dress,  plate,  diet,  luxuries  of  any  kind. 
A  man  is  extravagant  in  bis  praise 
or  compliments  when  he  exageerates 
them,  profuse  when  he  deajs  too 
largely  in  them,  lavish  when  he  thinks 
nothing  of  reserving  or  moderating 
them. 

**  Upon  which  accounts  it  hath  been  that 
mankind  hath  been  more  extravagantly  mad 
in  many  tenets  about  religion  than  in  any- 
thing else  whatsoever.  For  in  other  things 
the  use  of  reason  is  permitted,  but  in  religion 
it  hath  been  almost  universally  denied." — 
Ghnvill, 

"  Prodigality  is  the  devil's  steward  and 
purse-bearer,  ministering  to  all  sorts  of  vice; 
and  it  is  hard,  if  not  imjwssible,  for  a  prodigal 
person  to  be  guilty  of  no  other  vice  but  pr^- 
diyal'ttyr—South. 

"  TertuUian  very  truly  observeth,  God  is 
not  a  lavisherj  but  a  dispenser  of  His  blessings." 
— Fvthcrby. 

"  He  who  with  a  promiscuous,  undistin- 
guishing  profuscncss  does  not  so  much 
dispense  as  throw  away  what  he  has,  proclaims 
himself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  world 
about  him." — South. 

Extreme.    See  Close. 
Extremity.     See  Close. 
Extricate.     See  Disengaqe. 
Extrinsic.     See  Exterior. 
Exuberant.    See  Luxuriant. 
Eye.     See  Behold. 


F. 


Fable.  Fiction.  Fabrica- 
tion. Parable.  Allegory. 
Novel.     Eomance. 

.  Fable  (Lat.  fabula,  from  fori,  to 
speak)  is  a  feigned  tale  intended  to 
convey  some  lesson  of  instmction, 
its  proper  sphere  heing  that  of  pru- 
dential morality.  Such  being  its 
object,  it  does  not  scruple  to  violate 
natural  truth,  as  in  feigning  talking 
trees,  or  talking  animals,  or  intro- 
ducing   unhistoric    and  unreal  per- 
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8.  The  fable  is  a  sort  of 
ic  allegory  in  which  the  ac- 
re probable  and  natural,  while 
ints  may  be  nnnaturaL 

^  were  first  begun  and  raised  to  the 
perfection  in  the  eastern  countries, 
hey  wrote  in  signs  and  spoke  in 
,  and  delivered  the  most  useful  pre- 
delightful  stories,  which  for  their 
were  cntertaiuing  to  the  most  judi- 
id  led  the  vulgar  into  understanding, 
rising  them  with  their  novelty." — 
ui  Jlontayue. 

'ION  (Lat.  fingere^  fictus,  to 
denotes  any  production  of  the 
ation,  whether  deiding  in  the 
1  or  unnatui-al.  As  a  litei*ary 
;  implies  an  end  of  amusement 
ruction,  or  both.  Fiction  may 
ardcd  as  the  generic  term,  of 
the  rest  are  species.  It  nK.'ans, 
J  broadest  sense,  anything 
1.  Fiction  is  opp«)sed  to  what 
,  as  fabrication  is  opposed  to 
3  true ;  the  common  end  of  the 
to  entertain,  of  the  second  to 
i  and  deceive,  either  as  to  the 
ts  of  the  work  or  the  genuiue- 
:  its  authorship. 

fiction  of  these   golden  np])le3  kopt 
igou." — lialcijh. 

books  were  not  fuhrioited  witli   an 
odation     to     prevailing     usages."  — 

A.BRICATION  (^Lat.  fahricure,  to 
lie)  ditFers  from  a  fiction  in 
he  author,  knowing  it  to  be 
puts  it  forth  as  true.  A 
ILE  (Gr.  napa,  alongside,  and 
',  to  cast  or  place)  is  an  illus- 
i  of  moral  or  spiritual  truth 
;h  the  vehicle  of  natural  or 
:  processes  or  occurrences, 
at  least  are  the  parables  of 
ew  Testament,  which  assume 
a  harmony  between  the  natural 
le  spiritual  world,  so  that  the 
f  the  one  may  tend  to  explain 
Lher.  Unlike  the  fable,  the 
e  teaches  truth  for  itself,  and 
I  being  the  interest  of  man 
and  naving  this  high  and 
end  in  view,  it  cannot  stoop 
h  unnatural  violations  as  the 
employs,  being  animated  by 
rit  of  profounder  reverence, 
was  a  time,    however,    when 


the  word  parable  was  taken  to  mean 
almost  anything  allegorical  in  speech, 
especially  if  more  or  less  hard  to  un- 
derstand;  as  that  which  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible  calls  the  parable 
of  Jotham  is  strictly  a  fable.  So  in 
Ezekiel,  "  Ah,  Lord  Grod,  doth  he  not 
speak  parables?"  the  word  here  is 
equivalent  to  riddles. 

**  The  Holy  Scripture  hath  her  figure  and 
history,  her  mystery  and  verity,  her  jMira6^ 
and  plain  doctrine." — Bala, 

An  Alleoort  (oXXor,  other,  and 
ayopfvfi),  I  speak)  differs  both  from 
fable  and  parable,  in  that  the  pro- 
perties of  persons  are  fictitiously 
represented  as  attached  to  things, 
to  which  they  are  as  it  were  trans- 
ferred. The  allegory  may  be  in  any 
kind  of  artistic  or  verbal  representa- 
tion. A  figure  of  Peace  and  Victory 
crowning  some  historical  personage 
is  an  allegory.  "  I  am  the  Vine,  ye 
are  the  branches,"  is  a  spoken  alle- 
gory. In  the  parable  there  is  no 
transference  of  properties.  The 
parable  of  the  sower  represents  all 
things  as  according  to  their  proper 
nature.  In  the  allegory  quoted  above 
the  properties  of  the  vine  and  the 
relation  of  the  branches  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  person  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  and  disciples. 

**Make  no  more  allvgoriea  in  Scripture 
than  needs  must ;  the  fathers  were  too  fre- 
quent in  them ;  thev,  indeed,  before  they 
understood  the  literal  sense,  looked  out  for 
an  allegory,** — Seldati, 

A  Novel  (Fr.  nouvelle,  new)  is  a 
fiction  (as  at  present  employed)  with 
something  of  dramatic  plot,  designed 
to  show  the  workings  of  human 
passion,  and  is  such  that  in  them- 
selves there  is  no  impossibility  in 
the  incidents  of  it.  itovels  in  Old 
English  bore  the  sense  of  news. 

**Some  came  of  curiosity  to  hear  some 
novels." — Latiiiicr. 

It  then  came  to  mean  a  tale  esj^ially 
of  love  and  passion,  which  might  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  inci- 
dent in  a  larger  work,  before  it  came 
to  mean,  as  at  present,  a  work  com- 
plete in  itself. 

**The  trifling  notTe/s  which  Ariosto  inserted 
in  his  poems." — JJrydeiU 
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The  Romance  (Low  Lat.  rowian- 
eiwm^  the  union  or  fusion  of  the  Latin 
tongue  under  the  barbarians  of  the 
empire,  which  was  in  vogue  when 
this  species  of  literature  sprang  up) 
is  a  novel  which  deals  in  surprising 
and  adventurous  incidents,  in  order 
to  strike  bj  means  of  the  marvellous, 
without  the  historic  probability  of 
the  novel  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  commonly  metrical,  and  turned 
on  chivalry,  gallantry,  and  religion. 

"  The  Latin  tongtie,  as  is  observed  by  an 
ingenious  writer,  ceiised  to  be  8[)oken  in 
France  about  the  ninth  century,  and  was 
succeeded  by  what  was  entiled  the  romxnce 
tongue,  a  mixture  of  the  language  of  the 
Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the  songs  of 
chivalry  became  the  most  popular  com|>ositions 
in  that  language,  they  were  emphatically 
called  rom'ins  or  romants,  though  this  name 
was  at  first  given  to  any  piece  of  poetry." — 
J'ercy  Jiciujtus, 

Fabric.     See  Edifice. 

Fabricate.  See  Build  and 
Forge. 

Fabrication.     See  Fable. 

Face.    See  Confront. 

Face.     Front. 

Some  confusion  arises  in  the 
figurative  use  of  these  terms,  from 
the  literal  meaning  of  them.  The 
Face  (Lat.facies)  is  the  human  coun- 
tenance or  features.  The  Front 
{fronSf  fronlis)  is  the  whole  anterior 
side  of  the  figure,  and  so  the  words 
might  be  supposed  simply  applicable 
according  to  this  analogy.  But  the 
analogy  is  not  easy,  because  the  Latin 
frons  means  forenead,  and  so  face. 
For  instance,  the  face  of  a  clock  is 
analogous  to  the  face  of  a  man,  but 
we  should  hardly  say,  the  front  of  a 
picture,  but  the  face,  though  it  be 
more  analogous  to  the  whole  front 
of  a  man.  The  face  of  a  house  is 
the  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  it, 
as  the  posterior  wall  is  the  back. 
Yet  the  terms  often  mean  the  parts 
in  front,  or  that  which  the  house 
confronts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
front  of  a  stage  is  strictly  according 
to  analogy.  Again,  other  concep- 
tions enter.  The  face  of  a  thin^ 
is  often  taken  for  that  part  of  it  which 


is  distinctively  marked  and,  as  it 
were,  featured.  It  is  probably  in  this 
way  that  we  speak  of  the  &oe  of  a 
watch. 

Face.    Countenance.    Vibaoe. 

The  Face  is  that  which  is  ana- 
tomically composed  of  its  features; 
and  so  the  term  is  applicable  to 
brutes  and  men.  The  Counte- 
nance (Lat.  continentia  vtdtus,  the 
holding  together  of  the  features)  is 
the  face  as  expressive  of  the  soul, 
with  its  thou^lits,  reflections,  pas- 
sions, or  emotions,  and  so  beloogs 
only  to  human  beings.  The  Visage 
(Fr.  visage)  is  the  face  i-egarded  in  a 
fixed  aspect,  and  not  in  its  emotional 
variations.  So  a  laughing  face,  a 
laughing  countenance,  but  we  should 
hardly  say  a  laughing  visage.  Visage 
is  a  term  indicative  of  something 
marked  and  impressive  in  the  face, 
as  dignity,  sternness,  griinness.  It 
is  not  employed  of  the  lighter  or 
more  cheeriul  lookq. 

**  While  the  men  wore  shoes  so  long  and 
picked  that  they  were  forced  to  support  the 
points  by  chains  from  their  middle,  the 
ladies  erected  such  pyramids  on  their  heads 
that  the  face  became  the  centre  of  the  body.** 
—  Waljiole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 

"  Even  kept  her  countenance  when  the  lid 
removed 
Disch>sed  the  heart  unfortunately  loved.** 

DrydefL 

**  Get  you  gone  1 
Out  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  vistuje  of  demand.** 

Shakespeart, 

Facetiou3.  Jocose.  Joculab. 
Pleasant. 

Facetiousness  (Lat.  facetiae)  is  a 
kind  of  affected  humour,  to  which  it 
bears  the  same  relation  that  a  smirk 
does  to  a  smile.  Jocose  and  Jocu- 
lar are  derived  from  the  Latin  joctM, 
a  joke,  and  joculus,  a  little  joke.  The 
jocose  pokes  fun,  the  jocular  insinuates 
it.  Pleasantry  (Fr.  plaisanierU) 
carries  the  notion,  not  of  abstract 
joke,  like  facetious,  but  a  tendencr 
to  personal  raillery,  though  of  a  kind 
the  opposite  to  obtrusive.  The  fa- 
cetious had  formerly  a  hieher  mean* 
ing  than  at  present,  when  it  is  hardly 
used  but  in  modified  disparagement^ 
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ing  to  the  Latin  facetas,  ele- 
hamorous.      It    denotes    at 
b  something  like  manufactured 
Lch  has  no  neartiness  of  jo^e. 

nswers  very  facetiousigf  I  must  own, 
>minaQd  to  lend  hoping  for  nothing 
,nd  a  command  to  borrow  without 
g  anything  again,  seem  very  dif- 
(mmands/' —  Waterhind, 

seems  to  be  more  general,  and 
more  specific.  A  man's  dis- 
Q  might  be  jocose,  his  demcan- 
a  particular  occasion  jocular. 
(Cose  love  jokes,  the  jocular 
jokes.  The  jocular,  too,  is 
emonstrative  than  the  jocose. 

d  indeed  the  corporal  punishment  of 
e  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are 
jocoselij  to  call  mounting  the  ros- 
r  one  hour." — Pope, 

ifferent  times  he  appears  a^  serious 
Ige,  and  as  jocular  as  a  merry-an- 
Spectator, 

l>le  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great 
lich  plcii»vitry  in  company  has  upon 
e  with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent 
s."— Am/. 

lUTY.     See  Ease. 
T.     See  Circumstance. 
TiON.     /See -Cabal. 
!nou8.     Seditious. 

?ioir8  (Lat.factiOf  originally  one 

parties  of  competitors  in  the 
of  the  Roman  circus)  is  apper- 
r  to,  or,  as  employed  of  persons 
id  to,  raising  dissension  and  op- 
n,  more  especially  for  ends  of 
J  interest.      Seditious    (Lat. 

from  «e,  apart,  and  ire,  to  go) 
ing  to  excite  disturbance  in  the 
r  community,  short  of  insuri'ec- 
The  terms  seem  at  present  dif- 
2d  mainly  by  the  scale  on  which 
xe  used.  Seditious  relates  to 
Euiifestation  of  political  prin- 
>r  feeling;  factious  is  used  in 
tion  with  minor  affairs  of  ad- 
ration.  In  a  meeting  of  equals 
i  purpose  of  coming  to  resolu- 
n  common,  the  conduct  of  in- 
Eds  might  betray  factious  oppo- 

that  IS  to  say,  of  a  needless 
and  actuated  by  personal  mo- 
where  seditious  would  be  too 

and    political   a   term.     The 


factious  man  is  troublesome,  the  se- 
ditious man  dangerous. 

**  Christianity  is  an  humble,  quiet,  peace- 
able, and  orderly  religion,  not  noisy  or  osten- 
tatious, not  assuming  or  censorious,  not 
factious  or  tumultuous." —  Watertand. 

*^  If  anything  pass  in  a  religious  meeting 
seditiously^  and  contrary  to  the  public  peace, 
it  is  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a 
fair  or  market." — Locke. 

Factor.    Agent.    Broker. 

There  is  little  difference  in  these 
words  themselves.  A  Factor  (Lat. 
facerCy  to  do)  and  Aqent  (Lat.  agere, 
to  act)  being  persons  who  act  on 
behalf  of  others;  but  an  agent  has 
more  discretionary  power,  and  repre- 
sents his  employers  interests  more 
generally ;  a  factor  transacts  business 
on  commission.  The  factor  differs 
from  the  Broker  (Old  Eng.  to  broke, 
to  transact  business),  in  that  he  is 
the  consignee  of  goods,  and  buys  and 
sells  in  his  own  name,  while  the 
broker  is  only  a  middleman,  and 
takes  no  possession. 

Faculty.    Power. 

Faculty  ( Lat. /acwtto*,  from/acere, 
to  do)  is  active  power,  but  it  differs 
also  from  Power  (Fr.  pouvoir,  to 
be  able),  as  applied  to  sentient  beings. 
Power,  as  sucn,  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  specifically  exerted; 
the  faculty  is  shared  with  the  race. 
Thus,  if  we  said  of  any  one,  "  He 
has  not  the  faculty  of  speech,"  we 
should  mean,  that  he  was  bom  with- 
out that  which  with  mankind  is  a 
natural  endowment ;  if  we  said,  **  He 
has  not  the  power  of  speech,"  we 
should  mean  that,  from  some  phy- 
sical cause,  permanent  or  not,  he  was 
at  the  time  incapable  of  articulate 
utterance. 

"  For  man's  natural  powers  and  faculties^ 
even  as  they  were  before  the  fall  entire,  were 
not  sufficient  or  able  of  themselves  to  reach 
such  a  supernatural  end,  but  needed  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  strengthen, 
elevate,  and  raise  them  thereto." — Ifp,  Bull, 

Failing.  Fatlure.  Ibiper- 
FECTioN.  Weakness.  Frailty. 
Foible.    Infirmity.     Fault. 

Failing  (Fr.  faUlir,  Lat.  fcdlere) 
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is  always  moral  and  personal.  It  is 
the  systematic  moral  falling  short  of 
moral  agents  in  one  particular;  as, 
**  Irascibility  is  his  faifing.'* 

"  I  have  failingSj  in  common  with  every 
human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar 
faults ;  but  of  avarice  I  have  generally  held 
myself  guiltless."— Fox. 

"  Our  business  is  to  show  that  objects  of 
great  dimensions  are  incompatible  with 
beauty,  the  more  incompatible  because  they 
are  greater ;  whereas  the  small,  if  ever  they 
fail  of  beauty,  this  failure  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  size.** — Burke. 

Failiibe  is  the  deficiency  of  siipply 
or  performance  in  any  way.  The 
former  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  personal  conduct,  the  latter  ne- 
cessarily is  so ;  but  in  no  case  does 
failiu'e  express  moral  habit,  but  only 
the  character  of  specific  cases ;  as  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  the  failure  of  a 
promise,  or  of  an  individual  to  per- 
form it.  Imperfection  (Lat.  m, 
not,  and  perfectus,  from  perjicere,  to 
make  thoroughly)  is  a  more  general 
term  still,  and  is  applicable  to  any 
defect  of  nature  in  natural  produc- 
tions or  artificial.  When  employed 
of  individuals  it  i's  not  applied 
physically  (in  that  case  we  use 
blemish  or  defect),  but  to  any  point 
in  which  human  nature  falls  short  of 
its  ideal  completeness  or  normal 
state,  as  imperfect  sight  or  hearing. 
Weakness  (A.  S.  wdc,  weak,  from 
wican,  to  yield)  may  be  used  of 
physical  ana  moral  power.  A  weak- 
ness, morally,  is  that  kind  of  failing 
which  comes  from  insufficient  energy 
or  judgment  to  resist  it,  a  propensity 
unrestrained,  though  acknowledged 
to  be  unwise. 

'<  Go  wiser  thou,  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  ifnperfection  what  thou  fancy'st  such, 
Say,  Here  He  gives   too  little,  there   too 
much.**  Pope. 

"Through  the  tpeakneas  of  our  mortal 
nature,  we  cannot  always  stand  upright.*' — 
English  Prayer  Book. 

Feailty  (Lat.  fragiUs,  frail)  is  the 
liability  to  weakness,  as  well  as  the 
fault  proceeding  from  it,  and  also 
the  liability  to  fall  or  offend  from 
the  influence  of  motives  external  to 
oneself  overpowering  the  resolution, 


blinding  the  judgment,  or  ezhausting 
patience  and  endurance. 

"  Or  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread 
abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  re- 
pose). 
The  bosom  of  his  father  and  hia  God.'* 

Foible  (Pr.  faible)  is  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  slight  or 
pardonable  weakness,  implying  more 
of  folly  than  wrong,  and  having  its 
origin  in  constitutional  defect  of 
mind  or  character.  Infirmitt  (in, 
not,  and  firmusy  strong),  like  imper- 
fection, is  a  general  term,  denoting 
innate  and  congenital  weakness,  a 
constitutional  deficiency  of  physical 
or  moral  power. 

"  I  confess  my  fof>le  with  regard  to  flat- 
tery. I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  Voltaire  can  pos- 
sibly be,  but  with  this  difference,  that  I  1ot«? 
it  only  from  a  masterly  hand." —  Ckesitr- 
feld. 

Fault,  though  connected  etymo- 
logically  with  failing,  is  not,  like  it, 
negative,  but  positive  and  definite, 
being  that  which  impairs  excellence 
in  a  grave  and  conspicuous  manner, 
an  offence  only  less  serious  than  a 
crime.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  force 
which  it  has  come  to  assume.  Traces 
of  its  stricter  etymological  meaning 
appear  in  such  phrases  as,  **  I  wifl 
take  this  in  fault  of  a  better,**  i.t» 
failing  a  better ;  or  in  the  geological 
application  of  the  term  fault  to  the 
displacement  of  a  stratum ;  or,  *'  The 
hounds  are  at  fault,"  t.  e.,  the  track 
of  the  scent  has  failed  them. 

'*  For  who  is  there  among  the  sons  of  men 
that  can  pretend  on  every  occasion  through- 
out his  own  life  to  have  preserved  a  fault- 
less conduct  ?" — Blair. 

Failure.  See  Banxkuptct  and 
Failing. 

Faint.    Languid. 

Faint  (Old  Fr.  faint,  slag^sh,  as 
if  from  96  feividre,  to  pretend  in- 
ability) has  several  meanings  ana- 
logous to  this  primary  one,  as,  lack- 
ing physical  power,  lacking  spirit, 
lacking  distinctness  of  form,  delinea- 
tion, or  oolooring,  or  of  any  other 
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whicli  is  cognizable  by .  tbe 
as  a  faint  sm^,  a  faint  sound, 
plied  to  tbe  condition  of  tbe 
L  frame,  faint  denotes  tbe  ab- 
►f  pbysical  strengtb;  Languob, 
nt  of  vital  energy.  Faintness 
If,  tbough  it  may  be  great  at 
le,  is  less  cbronic  tban  languor, 
enerally  implies  some  casual 
as  to  be  faint  from  loss  of 
fjitigue,  bunger.  Languor 
^anguerey  to  languisb)  is  a  re- 
)r  listless  state  of  body,  caused 
continuously  operating  cause, 
stitutional  temperament,  want 
t,  beat,   or    oppressiveness  of 

ought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

;ht  to   me   like   Alcestro    from  the 

►ve, 

Q  Jove*s  great  son  to  her  glad  hus- 

id  gave, 

,ed  from  death  by  force,  though  pale 

I  fairUr  Milton. 

hinks  the  highest  expressions  that 
e,  assisted  with  all  its  helps  of  meta- 
id  resemblance,  can  afford,  are  very 
Siud  faint  in  comparison  of  what  they 
to  represent  when  the  goodness  of 
''ard  them  who  love  Him  comes  to  be 
id." — Barrow, 

R.     Clear. 

ft  (A.  S.  fdger)  is  primarily  free 

II  tbat  taints,  befouls,  obstructs, 
nisbes;  bence  pleasing  to  tbe 
gbt-coloured,  cloudless,  unob- 
jd,  candid,  or  impartial,  favour- 
listinct,  common,  or  ordinary, 
^eatber  is  tbe  opposite  to  foul 
rmy.  Clear  (Lat.  clarus)  is 
,    imdimmed,    and    so    analo- 

distiuct,  perapicuous,  audible, 
unclouded,  untarnished,  unob- 
id.  In  speaking  of  tbe  weather, 
s  fair  which  is  not  foul  or 
f ;  so  that  the  term  admits  of 
«,  as,  "  Tolerably  fair,"  "  Very 
Clear  denotes  the  absence  of 
haze,  or  fog,  and  the  bright- 
)f  tbe  heavenly  bodies.  We 
,  without  impropriety,  say,  "  We 
or  weather  for  the  voyage,  but 
any  clear  days,  for  we  bad  a 
leal  of  fog." 

[R.   Just.   Equitable.   Eea- 

L£.    Moderate. 

these  t^rms  are  applicable  to 


persons,  their  conduct,  and  their  de- 
mands. Fair  {see  above)  denotes 
ui  estimate  in  detail  of  what  is  re- 
ciprocally just;  a  fair  price  for  an 
article  is  that  which  seems  right  con- 
siderine  the  circumstances  of  buyer 
and  sailer  and  sale.  Hence  tbe 
common  use  of  such  expressions  as, 
"  Upon  the  whole  that  seems  fair." 
So  a  fair  man  is  he  who  is  ready  to 
look  at  others*  interests  as  well  as 
bis  own,  and  to  view  matters  without 
partiality,  prejudice,  or  self-seeking. 
As  justice  depends  upon  the  due 
proportion  of  the  thing,  so  fjEumess 
comes  of  due  proportion  of  feeling 
in  tbe  person. 

« 1  would  call  it  fair  play." 

iihakespeare. 

"  Would  it  becwme  a  j^tst  governor  to 
permit  his  rebellious  subjects,  those  who 
contemn  his  laws,  to  persecute  such  as  were 
obeiUent  to  him,  with  a  kind  of  scorn  and 
violence,  stripes,  imprisonment,  torments,  and 
death  itself;  and  that  for  this  very  reason, 
because  they  were  willing  to  do  their  duties 
and  observe  the  laws?  Would  it  be  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  such  a  ruler  to  say  that 
ono  of  these  had  received  sufficient  punish- 
ment in  the  \'ery  commission  of  such  crimes, 
and  that  the  other  had  a  sufficient  reward, 
both  of  doing  his  duty  and  in  his  suffering  for 
it  ?  What  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  justice  and  the  wise  ends  of  govern- 
ment ?" —  Wilkins, 

Just  (Lat.  juattis)  is  more  compre- 
hensive, and  implies  the  application 
of  principles  of  retributive  justice, 
where  it  is  due,  in  antagonism  to  all 
else,  as  any  temptation  to  partiality, 
negligence  in  award.  There  is  a 
dignity  and  sternness  about  the  term 
just  which  does  not  belong  to  fair,  as 
if  it  connected  itself  more  directly 
with  personal  and  responsible  action. 
So  prizes  are  said  to  be  fairly  won 
and  justly  awarded.  Equitable 
(Lat.  cequUas,  cequus,  equal)  is  ac- 
cording to  equity,  and  so  has  the 
force  of  the  noun  itself,  which  is  not 
mere  fairness,  but  such  justice  as 
may  serve  to  supplement  the  imper- 
fections of  law  or  rule.  If  justice 
belongs  to  the  judge,  equity  should 
guide  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 

'*  Justice  shalt  thou  have ; 
Nor  shall  an  equitable  claim  depend 
On  such  precarious  issue."  SmoUet. 

T  2 
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Reasonable  (Ft.  raisonnabhy  rai- 
sorij  ratio,  reason)  denotes  what  is 
fair  under  another  aspect.  As  the 
fair  is  the  right  between  man  and 
man,  the  reasonable  is  the  right  in 
itself,  as  it  would  commend  itself 
not  only  to  the  just  but  to  the  wise 
man.  The  reasonable,  however,  ex- 
tends beyond  the  matters  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  to  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  which  are 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  or 
common  experience.-  A  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  for  instance,  is  a 
prospect  which  circumstances  render 
probable. 

"  Argument  alone,  though  it  might  indeed 
evince  the  consistency  and  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrine,  couhl  never  amount  to  a  proof 
of  its  heavenly  origin." — Horsley. 

Moderate  (Lat.  Tnoderatus,  modus, 
a  limit),  as  commonly  employed,  de- 
notes a  marked  absence  of  excess  in 
demand ;  this  may  or  may  not  flow 
from  justice  or  fairness — the  term 
states  nothing  but  the  fact.  ''I 
purchased  the  article  at  a  moderate 
price,"  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  seller.  Moderate 
measures  may  be,  and  very  often 
are,  the  expressions  of  justice,  but 
they  may  also  originate  in  prudence, 
or  DC  dictated  by  necessity. 

"  MocU'rate  rain  and  showers." — Book  of 
Common  Prayer, 

Faith.     See  Belief. 
Faithful.    Trusty. 

These  terms  start,  as  it  were,  from  op- 
posite sides.  The  Faithful  servant, 
for  instance  (Lat.  fides,  faith)  is  he 
who  is  full  of  faith,  in  the  sense  of 
fidelity  to  his  master;  the  Trusty 
servant  is  he  who  is  worthy  of  his 
master's  trust.  Hence,  trusty  is  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  faith- 
ful, which  it  includes,  together  with 
all  other  qualities  which  justify  the 
reposing  of  confidence.  The  mdis- 
creet  servant,  however  he  might  love 
his  master,  would  not  be  trusty, 
though  we  might  not  speak  of  him 
as  unfaithf uL 

"  FaUhftU  found 
Among  the  faithless"  Milton, 


''The  shepherd  last  appears, 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears ; 
His  house  and  household  god«,  his  tnde  of 

war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  hig  trusty  car.** 

Dryden,  VirgiL 

Faithless.  Treacherous.  Per- 
fidious. 

Faithless  means  no  more  than 
not  keeping  faith.  The  character  of 
faithlessness  may  therefore  vary  in 
degree,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
companied by  a  desire  to  deceive  or 
injure  others.  The  sentinel  who 
sleeps  at  his  post  is  faithless  to  his 
duty.  Treachery  (Fr.  trieherie, 
trickery)  and  Perfidy  (Xjat.  per- 
fidia)  are  peculiar  kinds  of  faithless- 
ness. Perfidy  denotes  the  violation 
of  some  trust  reposed  and  recognised 
or  accepted  by  the  other  party. 
Treachery  is  the  leading  one  to 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  harm,  or  the  readiness  to  break 
off  a  trust  reposed  to  one's  own 
benefit,  and  the  injury  of  another. 
Treachery  lures  by  deceitful  appear- 
ances to  ruin.  Perfidy  only  violates 
engagements  from  self-interest. 

"  When  the  heart  is  sorely  wounded  by  the 
ingratitude  or  faithlessness  of  those  on  whom 
it  had  leaned  with  the  whole  weight  of  affec- 
tion, where  shall  it  turn  for  relief?^ — Blair. 

"  Thou  *st  broke  perfidiously  thy  oath. 
And  not  performed  thy  plighted  troth." 

HuJibras. 
"The  promontory  or  peninsula  which  dis- 
joins these  two  bays  I  call  Traitor's  Head, 
from   the  treacherous  behaviour  of    its  in- 
habitants."— Cook's  Voyages. 

Fall.     See  Drop. 
Fallacious.    Sophistical. 

Fallacious  reasoning  (L&t.  fdllax, 
fallacia,  faJlere,  to  deceive)  is  that 
which  seems  to  be  fairly  conducted 
and  conclusive,  but  is  not  so  by 
reason  of  some  vitiating  cause,  called 
the  fallacy,  which  lurks  beneath  it. 

"This  fallacious  idea  of  liberty,  whilst  it 
presents  a  vain  shadow  of  happiness  to  the 
subject,  binds  faster  the  chains  of  his  subjec- 
tion."— Burke, 

Sophistical  reasoning  (Gr.  ao^Hfr- 
rfis,  a  sophist)  is  that  c3  which  the 
nature  is  so  subtle,  that  its  faults 
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easily  be  detected  and  ex- 
and  may  be  imanswerable 
being  convincing.  Sophis- 
asoning  may  silence  and  be- 
but  seldom  persuades.  By 
IS  reasoning  we  may  deceive 
and  are  continually  deceiving 
!8,  in  those  cases  in  which  our 
irts  give  credence  to  the  fal- 
it  sophistical  reasoning  is  felt 
ime  to  be  inconclusive, 
of  men  smitten  not  with  the  love 
D,  but  of  fame  and  glory,  men  of 
ural  abilities,  notable  industry,  and 
appeared  in  Greece,  and  assuming 
of  SophistSf  a  name  hitherto  highly 
le,  and  given  only  to  those  by  whom 
in  general  were  supposed  to  be  made 
their  nncient  (Mtets,  legislators,  and 
themselves,  undertook  to  teach,  by 
»ons  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
hilosophy  to  any  person,  of  whatever 
his  dis[)Osition  or  turn  of  mind,  and 
'er  degree  the  capacity  of  it,  so  that 
it  able  to  pay  largely  for  his  teach- 
Klenhatn,  riato, 

iclusive    and    sophistical" — Holing' 

EHOOD.      Falsity.       Un- 

LlE. 

sse  terms  Lie  is  the  strongest 
lyO^t  lyg^'  It  is  criminal 
Ml,  an  untinith  spoken  for  the 
of  deceiving,  and,  indeed,  for 
st  of  all  purposes.  An  UN- 
is  simply  a  statement  which 
rue,  and  may  have  been  ut- 
ithout  intention  to  deceive 
ough  ignorance.  "  I  must 
myself;  I  accidentally  spoke 
utn."  It  is,  however,  often 
d  in  cases  where  the  te^m 
IS  harsh.  So  we  should  cen- 
ittle  child  for  telling  an  un- 
8  preferring  to  use  a  softer 
on  than  lie,  which  comprises 
of  much  greater  magnitude, 
m  Falsehood  is  somewhat 
determine.  Its  ordinary  use  is 
lis  statement  in  cases  in  which 
'  is  tJie  qvMty,  I  am  con- 
f  the  falsity  of  what  is  said, 
call  the  saying  a  falsehood; 
the  use  of  falsehood,  in  the 
falsity,  is  not  to  be  simply 
:ed,  as  some  have  done;  for 
ihood  means  the  quality  of 
ikely,    so    is    falsehood    the 


quality  of  being  false.  The  difficulty, 
however,  lies  in  determining  whether 
falsehood  denotes  necessarily  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  for  purposes  of  deceit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  ordi- 
narily speaking,  this  is  so.  Yet,  phi- 
losophical untruth  may  be  called  false- 
hood, that  is,  philosophical  falsehood. 
The  distinction  in  this  cause  seems  to 
flow  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter;  an  erroneous  statement  in 
any  subject  matter  which  is  variable 
or  contmgent  could  not  be  termed  a 
falsehood ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  vio- 
lation of  scientific  truth,  even  unin- 
tentional, would  be  a  falsehood.  For 
instance,  I  say,  "  He  is  not  in  the 
house;  he  has  started  for  a  walk." 
It  turns  out  that  he  has  returned; 
but  I  was  in  eiTor  without  any  in- 
tention to  deceive,  therefore  wnat  I 
said  waa  not  a  falsehood.  But  sup- 
pose that  a  philosopher  in  ancient 
times,  jud^ff  only  by  natural  ob- 
servation, nad  said,  "  The  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  sun;"  this  would  have  been  a 
falsehood,  though  uttered  with  no 
intention  to  deceive,  that  is,  a  false- 
hood in  science.  Still  a  distinction 
may  be  well  established  between 
cases  in  which  falsehood  and  falsity 
might  appear  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed indififerently.  "  I  perceive  the 
falsehood  of  your  declai'ation,"  might 
be  misconstrued  into  giving  the  lie 
where  no  such  intention  existed. 
This  might  have  been  avoided  by 
using  the  teim  falsity. 

*^  He  put  forth  a  satire  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  these  men,  revealing  the  falsehood  and 
knavery  that  he  was  made  privy  to." — Strype^ 
Memorials, 

"The  childish  futility  of  some  of  these 
maxims,  the  gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and 
the  palpable  falsity  of  others." — Burke. 

"  A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise,  for  whoever 
seriouslv  addresses  his  discourse  to  another 
tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because 
he  knows  that  truth  is  expected." — Foley. 

"  That  which  they  have  been  reproved  for 
is  not  because  thev  did  therein  utter  an  tin- 
truth,  but  such  a  truth  as  was  not  sufficient 
to  bear  up  the  cause  which  they  did  thereby 
seek  to  maintain." — Hooker. 

Falter.    Hesitate. 

These    terms    are    employed,    the 
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former  of  speech,  the  latter  of  speech, 
action,  and  thought.  Falteb  (con- 
nected with  fault)  always  comes  from 
weakness  or  ignorance.  Hesitate 
(Lat.  hcesitare,  freq.  of  luBrere,  to 
stick)  may  be  the  result  of  prudence, 
and  voluntary.  Where  it  is  used  of 
involuntary  nesitation  of  speech,  the 
ton^e  falters  through  emotion,  and 
hesitates  through  inaptitude  of 
speech. 

**  Twice  she  began,  and  stopp'd :  again  she 
tried; 
The  faUermg  tongne  iU  office  still  denied.** 

Dryden,  Ovid, 

"  Without  doubt  or  hesitancy.** — Atterbury, 

Fame.    Eeputation.    Eenown. 
Eepute. 

Fame  (Lat.  fama)  may  be  applied 
to  any  object,  good,  btid,  or  indif- 
ferent, and  may  even  be  used  of  pass- 
ing rumours.  Reputation  (Lat. 
repuiatio)  belongs  essentially  to  per- 
sons, and  not  to  the  subject  matter 
of  rumour.  It  implies  some  amount 
of  publicity  of  character.  Repute 
differs  from  reputation  in  applying 
to  things  as  well  as  persons.  He  is 
a  man  of  high  reputation ;  or  his 
character  is  in  good  or  bad  repute. 
Some  ai'ticles  were  at  one  time  valued 
in  trade ;  but  they  are  of  little  repute 
at  present.  Renown  (Fr.  renom,  re 
and  noinen,  a  name)  is  employed  of 
deeds  and  characters  or  persons. 
Renown  is  illustrious  reputation,  but 
is  confined,  as  reputation  is  not,  to 
signal  deeds.  A  man  may  have  a 
high  reputation  for  integrity,  but  he 
is  renowned  for  striking  deeds,  and 
high  ar^hievements,  not  fur  moral 
excellences. 

"  Fame  is  a  blessing  only  in  relation  to 
the  qualities  and  the  persons  that  give  it; 
since  otherwise  the  tormented  Prince  of 
Devils  himself  were  as  happy  as  he  is  mise- 
rable ;  and  famousness  unattended  with  en- 
dearing causes  is  a  quality  so  undesirable, 
that  even  infamy  and  folly  can  confess  it." — 
Boyle. 

"  O  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute^ 
Toll,    with   that  eloquence  so   much    thy 

own, 
What  thou  hast  heard." 

DrydeUf  Ovid. 

"  Reputation  is   the    greatest   engine   by 


which  those  who  are  possetsed  of  power 
must  make  that  power  serriceable  to  tk 
ends  and  uses  of  gOTemment." — Attefimy, 

**  A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far 
(Such  is  our  doom),  a  chief  renowned  in 

war. 
Whose  race  shall   bear  aloft   the  Latiu 

name, 
And  through  the  conquered  world  difiiiM 

our  fame."  Dryden,  Yiryi, 

Fame.    Eepobt.     Eumoub. 

In  this  connection,  Fam£  is  a  Bl- 
POBT  or  Rumour  which  inveets  the 
subject  of  it  with  some  degree  of  im- 
portance. It  is  the  hearsay  evidence 
of  remarkable  persons  and  events,  as, 
"  The  fame  of  our  SaTioor^s  miracles 
went  abroad."  Report  (Pr.  raj^^ort^ 
Lat.  reportare,  to  bring  back)  is  a 
bringing  back  of  news,  and  may  be 
authentic  or  unfounded,  or  partly 
true  and  partly  false.  The  subject 
of  a  report,  whatever  may  be  the 
evidence  for  it,  is  definite.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  rumour  (Lat.  rumor)  is  in- 
definite and  vague,  inasmuch  as  it 
flies  about  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
such  a  way  that  no  reporters  of  it 
can  be  identified. 

"  And  the  fame  thereof  was  noised  abroad." 
—Bible. 

"  Or  speak  ye  of  report^  or  did  ye  see 
Just  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt 
so  sore  ?"  Spenser. 

"  What  then  befel  him  little  I  relate. 
For   various   tales  are   rumoured  of  his 
fate."  Boole,  Orlando  FuHoso. 

Familiar.     See  Conversant. 

Familiar.     Free. 

Free  conduct  (A.  S./ri,  with  other 
forms)  is  that  which  exceeds  the  doe 
bounds  of  reserve  or  respect  toward 
another.  Familiar  conduct  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  presence  or  toward 
the  person  of  the  other.  Free  is  a 
term  of  treatment  generally ;  familiar, 
of  pei*sonal  demeanour.  All  famili- 
arity is  freedom ;  but  all  freedom  is 
not  familiarity.  I  use  familiarity 
toward  a  superior  if  I  demean  myseu 
towards  him  as  an  equail,  or  if  I  be- 
have to  a  new  acquaintance  as  if  I 
had  known  him  long  and  well.  Tbe 
same  thin^  might  abo  be  called  fi*ee- 
dum ;  but  it  would  be  no  less  freedom 
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re  to  ask  a  person  high  in  office 
personal  favoar  wbcn  I  had 
uaintance  with  or  claim  upon 

iiLY.    See  Bace. 
nous.     Celebrated. 

:ou8  (Lat.  fama,  fame  or  report) 
s  what  is  extensively  known 
tensivelj  talked  about  as  some- 
Qiore  than  ordinary  of  its  kind, 
ised  both  in  a  favourable  and 
>urable  sense,  though  more 
)nlv  in  the  former.  It  is  ap- 
e  both  to  persons  and  tbings. 
i&ATED  (Lat.  celehrare)  is  that 
ch  men  have  spoken  or  written 
as    worthy     of    interest    or 

1  famous  for  their  skill  in  polite  lite- 
* — Mason. 

Warburton  had  a  name  stifficient  to 
celebrity  on  those  who  could  exalt 
▼es  into  antagonists." — Joftnaon, 

5IATI0.     See  Enthusiast. 
jJciFUL.     See  Fantastical. 
5JCY.      Imagination.      Con- 

)N. 

rCY  (Fr.  fantaisie,  Gr.  fpavraa-ld) 
:  faculty  which  reproduces  the 
3sion8  caused  by  external  ob- 
combines  and  modifies  them 
and  recalls  them  for  purposes 
ental  delectation.  Imagina- 
Lat.  iniayo,  an  image)  is  almost 
me;  but  there  is  a  difi'erence, 
,  after  all,  depends  more  upon 
ibject  matter  tban  on  any  dis- 
ess  of  fiiculty.    The  same  jKiwer 

we  should  call  fancy,  if  em- 
l  on  a  production  of  a  light 
?,  would  be  dignified  with  the 
>f  imagination  if  shown  on  a 
scale.  Imagination  is  a 
er,  graver  exercise  of  mind 
:ancy.  Its  laws  are  more  im- 
te,    and    its    connection    with 

more  marked.  Imagination 
re  in  earnest  than  fancy,  which 
emed  by  remoter  associations, 
ay  be  arbitrary  and  capricious ; 

imagination,  in  the  higher 
of  the  term,  never  is.  The 
Lcal    novels   of     Scott    exhibit 


both  fancy  and  imagination;  fancy, 
where  scenes  are  introduced  which 
are  not,  or  in  all  their  details  are 
not,  historically  true,  but  such  as 
might  have  occurred;  imagination, 
where,  upon  limited  historical  infor- 
mation, he  completes  the  outline  of  a 
character  or  an  event  by  the  play 
of  energetic  but  accurate  creations. 
Conception  differs  from  both  (Lat. 
eopere,  to  conceive)  in  being  more 
creative,  and  having  for  its  object 
the  production  of  some  reality,  as  the 
conceptions  of  the  poet,  the  painter, 
and  the  sculptor.  Fancjr  may  be 
wholly  unreal.  Imagination  must 
be  in  part  reaL  Conception  ia  al- 
together real. 

'*  Play  with  your  fancieSj  and  in  them  be- 
hold 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climb- 
ing. 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order 
give 

To  sounds  confused.     Behold  the  threaden 
sails, 

Borne  with    th'    invisible    and  creeping 
wind, 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  fur- 
rowed sea. 

Breasting  the  lofty  surge." 

Shakesp&are. 

*^  Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original 
condition,  was  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
it  is  in  its  modern  st^te.  It  included  then 
the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind,  the 
whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties." 
—Blair, 

'*  By  sight  we  have  a  conception  or  image 
composed  of  colour  and  figure,  which  is  all 
the  notice  and  knowledge  the  object  im- 
parteth  to  us  of  its  nature  by  the  eye.  By 
hearing  we  have  a  conception,  called  sound, 
which  is  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
quality  of  the  object  from  the  ear;  and  so 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  also  concejjtions  of 
several  qualities  or  natures  of  their  objects." 
— IJobbes. 

Fantastical.     Fanciful. 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  these 
words  are  of  the  same  origin.  The 
Fanciful,  however,  denotes  an  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  exercise  of 
imagination  or  invention.  The  Fan- 
tastical violates  order  and  pro- 
priety. It  is  fancifulness  carried  to 
a  grotesque  pitch.  Both  are  appli- 
cable to  persons  and  their  thoughts, 
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and  even  to  objects,  as  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Byron. 

''And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with 

dread. 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years, 
Even  in  broad  daylight,  are  po6»e6sed  with 

fears. 
And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  rain 
As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children 

reign,"  Dryden,  Lucretius. 

**  Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play, 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantasticaliy  flew, 
And  flung  luxuriotis  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o*er  the  ground." 

Jjyron, 

Far.     See  Distant. 

Fare.  Food.  Provisions. 
Victuals. 

Food  (literally,  that  on  which  one 
feeds)  is  the  simplest,  and  expresses 
whatever  properly  supports  animal 
life,  whether  in  men  or  other  animals. 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  plants 
analogously,  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  of  anything  which  keeps  up 
a  required  supply,  as  food  for  study. 

"  Who  e'er  on  wing  with  open  thix>ats 
Fly  at  debates,  expresses,  votes. 
Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use, 
Catching  the  airy  food  of  news." 

Green,  The  Spleen, 

Fare  (A.  S./ar,  far,  /am,  journey) 
is  food  regularly  accruing,  and  com- 
monly has  associated  with  it  some 
term  expressive  of  its  specific  cha- 
racter, as  good,  substantial,  poor, 
meagre.     It  is  specific  daily  food. 

"Yet   labouring   well    his     little    spot    of 

ground, 
Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there 

he  found, 
Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal 

fire."  JJrydcn,   Virgil. 

Provision  or  Provisions  (Lat. 
providere,  to  provide  or  foresee)  is 
suitable  food  for  the  procuring  of 
which  arrangements  have  been  made. 

"  With  that 
Both  table  and  provision  vanished  quite." 

Milton. 

Victuals  (Lat.  victus,  from  vivere, 
to  live)  is  employed  only  of  human 
food.    Food  and  provisions  may  exist 


in  a  crude  state,  or  unprepared  for 
eating.  Fare  and  yictnala  denote 
prepared  food.  YictaalB  would  not 
now  be  applied  to  uncooked  meat, 
flour,  com,  and  the  like ;  nor  is  hre 
used  of  any  bat  hnman  beings. 

'*  You  had  musty  victuals^ 
And  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it." 

Skakespettre. 

Fabmeb.    Husbandman.    Agbi- 

CULTUBIST. 

Fabmeb  (Fr. /ermicr,  femie,  an  in- 
dosure,  farm)  is  one  who  cultivates 
land,  whether  as  the  freehold  pro- 
prietor or  tenant,  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  agriculture.  HuB- 
BANDMAN  Originally  meant  the 
master  of  a  family.  It  afterwards 
dropped  into  the  meaning  of  what 
in  our  day  is  commonly  called  farm- 
labourer — one  who  performed  manual 
labour  in  tillage,  wnetber  on  his  own 
account  or  as  a  hired  servant.  AoBi* 
CULTUBIST  (Lat.  ager,  a  field,  and 
colerCf  culius,  to  cultivate)  admits 
the  idea  of  scientific  or  theoretical 
farming,  and  farther  still,  the  science 
of  farming  without  the  practice  of  it. 

''Farm  or  feorme  is  an  old  Saxon  word 
signifying  provisions;  and  it  came  to  be  used 
instead  of  rent  or  render,  becaase  anciently 
the  greater  part  of  rents  was  received  in 
provisions,  in  com,  in  poultry,  and  the  like, 
till  the  use  of  money  became  more  frequent. 
So  that  a  farmer^  iirmarius,  was  one  who 
held  his  lands  u)>on  payment  of  a  rent  or ' 
feorme,  though  at  present,  by  a  gradual 
departure  from  the  original  sense,  the  word 
farm  is  brought  to  signify  the  very  estate 
or  lands  so  held  upon  farm  or  rent.** — 
Blackstone. 

"  The  bulk  of  every  state  may  be  divided 
into  hui^tidtiun  and  manufacturers.**  — 
JJutne. 

**The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner;  the 
agriculturist  may  be  a  mere  theorist.*' — 
Crabh. 

Fascinate.    See  Captivate. 

Fashion.  See  Custom  and 
Form. 

Fashion,  v.    See  Form. 

Fast.     See  Abstinence. 

Fast.    Firm. 

Fast  (A.  S.  fast)  and  Fibm  (Lat 
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1)    may   often   be   used   inter- 
jeably.  as,  "  Hold  firm,"  "  Hold 
but  there  are  other  instances 
L  show  that  firm  is  a  subjective, 
ui  objective  term.    A  thing  is 
n  itself,  fast  by  external  fixture, 
a  nail  fast  into  the  wall,  and  it 
e  firm  enough  to  hang  a  weight 
it.    Hence  firm  is  used  of  the 
lal  qualities  or    substances    of 
8,    without    reference    to    any- 
external,  as  firm  flesh,  firm  ice, 
the  like.      In    their  analogous 
nations  the  same  corresponding 
appear.     A  fust  friend  is  one 
remains  steadfastly  united  and 
led.    A  firm  friend  is  one  whose 
ion  is  not  easily  shaken. 

ST.    Hard. 

jre  is  a  use  of  these  as  adverbs 
>tion.  "  It  rains  fast,"  or,  "  It 
hard."  "  To  run  fast,"  or,  "  To 
bard."  The  momentum  of  a 
ig  body  is  compounded  of  the 
ty  and  the  weight.  So  Fast 
on  fast)  denotes  the  velocity; 
>  (A.  S.  heard),  to  rain  hard, 
es  the  weight  of  the  falling 
These  are  not  two  diflferent 
3,  but  the  same  thing  looked  at 
different  points  of  view. 

STEN.    Fix. 

!se  differ  in  the  degree  of  prox- 
implicd  for  what  is  fastened  or 
to  something  else.  To  Fix 
figerCy  fixua)  is  to  fasten  with 
3t,  in  such  a  w^ay  that  the  thing 
has  no  indt.'peudent  movement. 
tSTEN  admits  of  some  interval, 
i  not  incompatible  with  limited 
mdent  movement.  A  horse  is 
led  to  a  gate ;  but  the  gate-post 
d  in  the  ground. 

5TIDIOU8.    Squeamish. 

TiDious    (Lat.  fuMidinm)    de- 

scrupulousnoss      of      tuffte ; 

IMISHNESS   (which    is  another 

of  qualmishness)  belongs  to 
rs  of  proi)riety  in  conduct. 
istidiouR  person  is  apt  to  think 
I  defective,  the  squeamish    to 

them  impermissible.  The  fas- 
s  is  hai'd  to  please,  the  squeam- 
krd  to  assure.    The  idea  of  the 


Latin  fastidium  is  pride ;  hence  fas- 
tidiousness is,  literally,  the  pride 
which  rejects  as  not  good  enough. 
It  was  also  of  old  used  to  denote  the 
character  of  what  was  rejected  from 
distaste  or  dislike ;  as, 

''That  thing  for  the  which  children  be 
oftentimes  beaten  is  to  them  after  fiuH- 
dious,'*Sir  T.  Elyot. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  use, 
yet  preserving  the  radical  idea  of 
pride,  is  the  following : — 

*'What  was  blameable  in  the  Pharisees 
was  not  their  bare  using  of  some  lawful, 
inditi'erent,  or  else  good  and  commendable 
things  not  commanded  by  God,  but  their 
teaching  such  for  doctrines,  and  laying  them 
as  burthens  on  others ;  and,  what  was  conse- 
quent to  this,  their  discriminating  them- 
selves proudly  and  fnstidiously  from  other 
men  upon  this  account." — Hammond. 

**  The  thorough -paced  politician  must  pre- 
sently laugh  at  the  iqueamishness  of  his  con- 
science."— South. 

Where  the  term  squeamish  is  applied 
to  matters  of  taste,  it  expresses  over- 
scrupulousness  on  minor  points,  an 
excessive  and  misplaced  fastidious- 
ness. 

Fat.    See  Stout. 

Fatal.     See  Deadly. 

Fate.     See  Destiny. 

Fatigue.  Weariness.  Lassi- 
tude. 

Fatigue  (Fr.  fatiguer,  Lat.  /a- 
tigare)  is  the  result  of  sustained 
labour  or  exertion.  It  involves 
nothing  abnormal.  The  soldier  is 
fatigued  by  a  long  march ;  by  food 
and  rest  he  is  refreshed.  But  if  the 
march  be  such  as  to  cause  his  spirits 
to  flag  in  any  way,  as  well  as  to 
weaken  his  physical  powers,  he  then 
suffers  Weariness  (A.  S.  werian, 
ircrlgean,  weran,  to  wear  or  carry). 
Fatigue  is  applicable  to  the  mental 
and  physical,  weariness  to  the  moral 
powers.  Weariness  of  a  war  may 
demoralize  an  army.  Lassitude 
(Lat.  lasaitudo,  lassus,  weary)  is 
chronic  fatigue,  owing  to  some  con- 
tinuously operating  cause.  It  is 
very  like  languor;  but  lan^or  is 
constitutional,  and  often  might  be 
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thrown  off  by  exertion;  lassitude  is 
actual  weakness,  by  relaxation  of  the 
physical  powers. 

"  The  conqueror  fatigued  in  war 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afar." 

Pamell. 


"  Weariness  and  labour,  and  to  eat  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brows,  and  to  turn  to  dust 
again." — Bishop  Taylor, 

**  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  water." — 
Bacon. 

Fatigue.    See  Jade. 
Favoub.     Gbage. 

Favoue  (Lat.  favor,  favere,  to 
favour)  is  used  for  the  quality  of  an 
act,  or  an  act  of  goodwill,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  of  obligative  justice 
or  compensation.  Grace  (Lat.  gratia) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  but  grace, 
unlike  favour,  stands  against  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  demerit.  It  is  a 
favour  in  a  sovereign  to  confer  a  title 
on  a  distinguished  subject ;  it  is  an  act 
of  grace  to  pardon  a  criminal. 

"  He  lived  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  de- 
vise, 
At   tilts   and   tournaments   obtained    the 

prize, 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes." 

Drtjden, 

"  But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 
By  act  oi  grace  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Would  height  recal  high  thoughts  ?" 

Milton. 

Favourable.     See  Auspicious. 

Fault.  See  Blemish  and 
Failing. 

Faulty.     See  Culpable. 

Fealty.     See  Homage. 

Fear.     See  Alarm. 

Fearful.     See  Dreadful. 

Fear.   Apprehension.    Dread. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
the  expectation  of  future  evil.  They 
rise  in  force  in  the  following  order. 
A  faint  emotion  is  expressed  by  Ap- 
prehend, a  stronger  by  Fear,  a 
stronger  stiU  by  Dread.  I  call  on 
my  friend;  from  the  look  of  the 
huuBe  I  apprehend  he  has  gone  out. 


I  fear  he  is  unwell;  and  after  his 
severe  illness  I  dread  to  hear  of  his 
death.  Apprehend  denotes  generally 
an  anticipation,  and  sometimes  aa 
anticipation  of  eviL  Fear  is  a  generic 
word.  It  is  an  inward  feeling  which 
may  urge  to  action  or  inaction,  as 
against  a  coming  evil.  Fear  is  some- 
times a  passion,  sometimes  an  intel- 
lectual consciousness  of  danger.  It 
is  also  employed  of  possible  as  well 
as  actual  evil.  Dread  ia  more  defi- 
nite than  fear,  and  more  intense. 
Fear  of  God,  or  of  the  judgment  of 
society,  may  be  a  wholesome  prin- 
ciple of  action  within  certain  bounds. 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  dread  of 
them.  To  dread  is  commonly  used  of 
some  impending  evil  from  which  we 
would  gladly  escape. 

"  Fear  is  a  painful  sensation  produced  bj 
the  immediate  apprehension  of  some  impend- 
ing evil." — Cogan. 

**  Dread  is  a  degree  of  permanent  fear,  an 
habitual  and  painful  apprehension  of  some 
tremendous  event." — Ibid, 

Fearless.     See  Bold. 

Feasible.  Possible,  Prao- 
ticable. 

Feasible  (Old  Pr.  faisible,  finre, 
to  do)  denotes  that  which  may  be 
effected  by  human  agency.  jPos- 
sible  (Fr.  possible,  Lat.  posse,  to  be 
able)  is  of  wider  meaning,  and  means 
capable  of  existing  or  occurring. 
Thus  many  things  may  be  possible 
which  are  not  feasible;  for  feasible 
belongs  to  the  province  of  action 
only,  possible  to  that  of  thought 
and  action  also;  as  when  we  say, 
**  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable." 
Practicable  (Fr.  pratiquer,  to  prac- 
tise) is  very  like  feasible ;  but  prac- 
ticable refers  to  matters  of  moral 
practice,  while  feasible  belongs  to 
matters  of  physical  action,  or  human 
plans  and  designs.  For  instance,  we 
might  say,  **  A  feasible,"  or  **  A  prac- 
ticable scheme ;"  but  we  could  only 
say,  '*  A  pi-acticable,*'  not  a  "  feasible 
virtue."  Practicable  has  the  further 
sense  of  capable  of  being  made  use 
of ;  as,  *'  The  mountain  roads  at  this 
season  are  practicable;"  where  fea- 
sible could  not  have  been  employed. 
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Caxarles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  finding 
IT  of  Britain,  which  afterwards  was 
inded  by  marriage,  not  so  fecisible,  pur- 
lis  enterprise  upon  Naples,  which  he 
)li8hed  with  wonderful  facility  and 
r.*' — Bacon, 

issSnlities  are  as  infinite  as  God's 
"—South.  . 

le  failure  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
m  this  subject  are  not  decisive  against 
>racticability  of  such  a  project." — 
rt. 

5AST.    See  Banqxjet. 

SAT.     See  Exploit. 

£EBLE.     Weak.    Infirm. 

employed  of  men's  states, 
.K  (A.  S.  wixc)  is  used  of  de- 
icy  of  physical,  moral,  and  mental 
gth;  Feeble  (Fr.  faible,  Lat. 
w),  of  the  physical  and  the  in- 
jtual;  Infirm  [in,  not,  and/rmiw, 
,  of  the  physical  and  the  moi-al. 
hese  we^  is  the  generic  term; 

feebleness  and  infirmity  are 
ifestations  of  weakness ;   Feeble- 

is  relative  weakness;  infirmity 
jonic  weakness.  A  man  is  in  a 
e  state  when  some  cause  has 
rred  to  deprive  him  of  his  full 
igth.  A  feeble  attempt  is  one 
h  might  conceivably  have  been 
\i  more  effective.  Infirmity  is 
of  persons  labouring  under  some 
.  of  weakness  which  has  become 
tual  to  them,  and  which  there 
LB  little  likelihood  of  removing. 

Vith  continual  pains,  teaching  the  gram- 
(chool  there  and  preaching,  he  changed 
life  for  a  bettor,  in  great  feebleness  of 
more  than  of  soul  or  mind." — Strype, 
yrials. 

lirough  the  weakness  of  our  mortal 
•e  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without 
" — Book  of  Cominun  Prayer. 

Tehement  passion  does  not  always  indi- 
an  infina  judgment.  It  often  accom- 
s  and  actuates,  and  is  even  an  auxiliary 
powerful  understanding." — Burke. 

'eed.    See  Cherish. 

"EELiNa.      Sensation.      Per- 
noN.     Sensibility.    Suscepti- 
TY.  Emotion.  Passion.  Sense. 
8CIOU8NES8.     Reflection, 
eeling  (A.  S.  fdan,  to  feel)  is  a 


term  of  very  comprehensive   appli- 
cation.     It   denotes  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  external  objects  or  certain 
states  of  the  body  itsdf ,  the  specific 
sense  of  touch,  the  power,  self-con- 
sciousness,    emotional     capacity    or 
states,  or  the  manifestation  of  such 
emotion,  and  even  intellectual  con- 
viction.   Sensation  (Lat.  senmu)  \a 
the  impression  (or  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing it)  produced  upon  the  organiza- 
tion through  the  organs  of  sense,  or 
derived  from  incorporeal  objects,  as 
thoughts,  announcements,    and    the 
like.     Perception   (Lat.  percipere, 
to  perceive)  is  the  conscious  refer- 
ence of  sensation  to  the  cause  which 
produced  it.      Perception    combines 
the  internal  with  the  extemaL    Sen- 
sation is  internal  only.    Sensibility 
is  the  capacity  of  feeling  or  percep- 
tion.    Susceptibility  (Lat.    svscU 
pere)  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  quick  sensibility,  or  the  capacity 
of  it.    Consciousness  (Lat.  cansciua, 
from  con  and  scire,  to  know)  is  the 
faculty  of  regarding  one's  own  mind 
and  tiiought^    as    object  matter  of 
knowledge ;  while  Reflection  (Lat. 
rejiectere,  to  turn  back)  is  the  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty.    Emotion  and 
Passion    deserve  to    be  differenced 
among  themselves.      Emotion  (Lat. 
e))iovere,  to  move  forth)  is  a  strong 
excitement    of    feeling,    tending    to 
manifest  itself  by  its  eflfect  upon  the 
body.    Passion  (Lat.  pati,  pastus,  to 
suffer)  denotes  the  state  when  any 
feeling  or  emotion  masters  the  mind, 
which  becomes,  though  energetically 
influenced,    yet    passive    as    regards 
the  strong  power  which  controls  it. 
Sense  is  employed  in  the  widest  way 
to  comprise  the  whole  range  of  mental 
and    physical   sensation ;    as,    "  The 
things  of  time  and  sense." 

"  Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  sensation  a  special  kind  of 
feeling." —Sir  W.  Harnilton. 

*'  The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart 

full  of  sensibility." — Burke. 

'*  He  sheds  on  souls  susceptible  of  light 
The  glorious  dawn  of  an  eternal  day." 

Young. 

"  How  different  the  emotions  between  de- 
parture and  return  I" —  Washington  Irving. 

*'  The  primary  idea  annexed  to  the  word 
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passion  is  that  of  passircnesSy  or  being  im- 
pulsively acted  upon." — Cwjan. 

"  Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what 
passes  in  a  man's  own  mind." — Locke. 

"  By  reflectknif  then,  in  the  following  part 
of  this  discourse,  I  would  be  understood  to 
mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of 
its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them, 
by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of 
these  operations  in  the  understanding." — 
Ibid, 

Feign.  Pretend.  Simulate. 
Dissimulate. 

FBiaN  (Lat.  fingere)  is  to  give  fic- 
titious existence,  or  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  something  as  actual  or 
true  which  is  not  so.  To  Pretend 
(Lat.  prop,  forward,  and  tenderer  to 
stretch)  is  to  put  forward  what  is 
unreal  or  untrue  in  such  a  way  as 
that  it  may  be  accepted  as  true. 
Feigning  commonly  misleads  the 
observation,  pretence  the  understand- 
ing. Feigning  puts  out  false  appear- 
ances, pret-ence  false  facts  also.  I 
feign  friendship  for  another  in  my 
outward  demeanour  and  conduct.  1 
pretend  that  I  am  his  friend  as  a 
matter  of  fact  by  what  I  saj  to  mis- 
lead the  judgment.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  what  in  feign  is  the 
primary,  in  pretend  is  the  secondary 
meaning.  Delusion  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  feigning ;  but  to  pretend  is 
etymologicafly  and  in  its  oldest  sense 
simply  to  put  forward ;  then,  deriva- 
tively, to  put  forward  as  a  cloak,  or 
with  false  purpose.  We  can  only 
feign  what  is  directly  associated  witn 
ourselves ;  but  we  may  pretend  in 
matters  of  fact  generally  or  as  con- 
nected with  others.  I  may  pretend, 
for  instance,  that  I  enjoy  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  many  great  person- 
ages ;  but  I  can  only  do  this  by  mis- 
representation of  facts.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  feign  this  with- 
out exhibiting  something  to  lead  to 
this  belief.  To  Simulate  (Lat. 
»iinnlure,  eiinilist  like)  can,  like  feign, 
be  only  employed  of  what  is  per- 
sonal in  oneself.  To  simulate  is  to 
put  on  and  systematically  exhibit 
what  are  the  natural  signs  and  in- 
dications of  feelings,  a  character,  or 
a  part  which  do  not  really  belong  to 
one ;  to  act  a  feigned  part.  Dissimu- 


lation is  the  feigned  concealment  of 
what  really  exists  in  one's  character 
or  feeling;  as  simulation  is  thefeigned 
exhibition  of  what  docs  not  exist, 

'*  And  much  she  marvelled  that  a  jonth  lo 
raw. 
Nor  felt,  nor  feujned  at  least,  the  oft-tdd 

flames, 
Which,   though    sometimes    thej   frovn, 
yet  rarely  anger  dames." 

HyrcH. 

"Some,  indeed,  have  pretended  by  art 
and  physical  apjxlications  to  recover  the  deni ; 
but  the  success  has  sufficiently  upbraided  the 
attempt." — &)uth, 

"  Simuiaiion  and  dissimulation^  for  instance, 
are  the  chief  arts  of  cunning.  The  first  will 
be  esteemed  alwavs  by  a  wise  man  nnworthv 
of  him,  and  will  therefore  be  avoided  by  him 
in  every  possible  case.  For,  to  resume  niy 
Lord  Bacon's  comparison,  simulation  is  put 
on  that  we  may  look  into  the  cards  of  an- 
other ;  whereas  disftimnlatiun  intends  nothing 
more  than  that  we  should  hide  our  own." — 
liolinghrohe. 

Felicitate.  See  Congratulate. 

Felicity.     See  Happiness. 

Fellowship.    Society. 

Fellowship  (Old  Eng./t7«tr6,  from 
A.  S./e^ir,  tromfeligean^  fylegean,  fyU 
gaUy  to  follow)  is  expressive  of  close  or 
continuous  intercourse  as  it  relates 
to  men  individually;  Society  (Lat. 
BOcietaSf  socivs,  a  fellow)  as  it  relates 
to  them  collectively.  I  find  myself 
in  good  or  bad  society  generally. 
(The  term  fellowship  could  not  have 
been  employed  here.)  And  I  am  on 
terms  of  good  fellowship  with  this 
or  that  person  in  particular.  More- 
over, fellowship  import*  some  degree 
of  equality,  which  society  doe*  not. 

"  Of  fcllotcshijt  I  sj>cak, 
Such  as  I  seek,  Bt  to  partici(mte 
All  rntionnl  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort."  Milton. 

As  society  expresses  community  of 
presence,  so  fellowship  community 
of  privileges,  state,  enjoyments,  pos- 
sessions, and  the  like. 

*^  G(h1  having  designed  man  for  a  sociablt 
creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  incli- 
nation and  under  a  necessity  to  h&ve  fellotr- 
ship  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  but  fur- 
nished him  also  with  language,  which  was 
to  be  the  greater  instrument  and  common 
tie  o(  soviet  J," — Locke. 
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ON.    See  Criminal. 

ALE      Feminine.    Effemi- 

ILE  (Lat.  femeUa,  diminutive 
no)  is  applied  to  the  sex  as  op- 
3  male.  Feminine  (Lat./emi- 
is  applied  to  the  properties 
aracteristics  of  the  sex  as  op- 

0  masculine.  To  matters  dis- 
;ly  related  to  women  we  apply 
iective  female,  as  female  dress, 
bters  which  are  appropriate  to 
,  but  not  exclusively  restricted 
1,  we  apply  the  adjective  femi- 
LS  feminine  accomplishments, 
ne  branches   of   learning   are 

in  femiile  schools.     To  what 

1  to  men,  but  would  belong 
itly  to  women,  we  apply  the 
^e  Effeminate. 

ondrous  monument  ot  female  wiles." 

ling  will  be  found  of  such  extensive 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  Chau- 
;tre  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  e 
." — Tynchitt  on  Cf^tucer. 

effeminate  and  unmanly  foppery." — 
lurd, 

[iNiNE.     See  Female, 
ment.     See  Ebullition, 
mentation.      See    Ebulli- 

ocious.  Fierce.  Savage. 
nous. 

two  former  are  equally  appli- 
3  men  and  the  lower  animals, 
rd  more  properly  to  men,  the 
ilusively  to  men.  Ferocious 
'erox)  denotes  the  quality  of 
3SS.     The  hyajna  is  a  ferocious 

even  when  asleep.  Fierce 
'ems)  expresses  the  exhibition 
>city  in  an  energetic  and  wild 
bich  gives  to  the  looks  and  the 
ents  an  expression  of  passion- 
^emess  to  hurt  or  destroy. 
B  (Fr.  aauvage,  Lat.  sylvatuus, 

wood,  as  if  jjrown  up  wild  in 
)ds)  denotes  the  absence  of  all 
light  tend  to   domesticate  or 

and  the  consequent  presence 
ative  unrestrained  licentious- 
nature.  Barbarous  (Lat.  bar^ 


*9 


»> 


hartUf  Gr.  fiapfiapot,  foreien)  is  em- 
ployed of  the  way  in  which  such  dis- 
positionsTmanifest  themselves.  So  we 
commonly  speak  of  **  a  savage  spirit 
showing  itself  in  **  barbarous  usage 
or  *'  treatment."  The  barbarous  is  the 
savage  in  manner,  as  the  savage  is 
the  barbarous  in  disposition. 

"The  lion,  a  fierce  and  ferocious  animal, 
hath  young  ones  but  seldom,  and  one  at  a 
time.'  — Broumy  VtUgar  Errors. 

"One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  at  him  (Arch- 
bishop Shar{)e),  which  burnt  his  coat  and 
gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his  bo<ly.  Uf>on 
this  they  fancied  he  had  a  magical  secret  to 
secure  him  against  a  shot ;  and  they  drew 
him  out  of  his  coach  and  murdered  him  Ikir- 
barousiy,  repeating  their  strokes  till  they 
were  sure  he  was  quite  dead." — Burnet, 

"  There  can  be  no  true  liberty  where  such 
licentiousne^  is  sufTerud  with  impunity. 
This  is  part  of  the  savageness  of  corrupt 
nature." —  Waterland. 

Fertile.       Fruitful.      Pro- 
lific.    Pkoductive, 

Fertile  (L^t.  fertilis,  from /ero,  to 
bear)  expresses  that  which  has  an  in- 
herent capacity  of  producing.  It  is  ap- 
plied properly  to  soil,  and  metaphori- 
cally or  analogously  to  the  mind  or 
capacity  of  man,  as  a  fertile  field,  a  fer- 
tile imagination,  fertile  in  resources. 
The  fertile  source  proiluces  what  is 
of  a  foreign  nature.  Fruitful  (Lat. 
fnictus,  fruit)  denotes  that  which  pro- 
duces of  its  own  kind,  and  is  opposed 
to  barren,  as  fertile  is  opposed  to 
waste.  A  tree  is  fruitful  or  unfruit- 
ful, as  it  bears,  or  not,  of  its  own 
fruit.  A  field  might  be  called  either 
fertile  or  fruitful;  fertile  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  fruitful  as 
regards  the  abundance  of  the  pro- 
duce. But,  generally  speaking,  the 
soil  is  fertile,  the  tree  is  fruitful. 
Prolific  (Lat.  proles,  offspring,  and 
facere,  to  make)  is  producing  young  in 
abundance,  and  is  employed  both  of 
animals  and  fruit-bearing  trees  or 
vegetables.  It  also  is  used  metaphori- 
cally, as  "  a  measure  prolific  of  evil 
consequences."  The  very  abundantly 
and  variously  fruitful  is  the  pro- 
lific. Productive  (Lat.  prodttcere, 
productvs,  to  produce)  denotes  no 
more  than  the  fact  of  producing  in 
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tolerable  quantity.  This  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  term,  like  fertile  and  prolific, 
expressive  of  a  natural  property  of 
necessitjr.  The  naturally  productive 
is  identical  with  the  fertile ;  but  pro- 
ductiveness may  be  the  result  of  art 
in  tillage.  So  it  might  be  said, 
"That  field  would  grow  nothing 
till  I  mixed  a  certain  manure  with 
the  soil.  It  is  now  as  productive  as 
any  on  the  estate." 

"The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen 
in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy, 
and  the  accuracy  in  the  expression." — 
Drydvn, 

**"We  curse  not  wine — the  vile  excess   we 
blame, 
More  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  hoard 
Of  pain  and  misery."  Armstromj. 

"Indeed  it  is  usual  in  Scripture  that 
covetousness,  being  so  universal,  so  original 
a  crime,  such  a  prolific  sin,  be  called  by  all 
the  names  of  those  sins  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tempts,  or  whereby 
it  is  nourished." — Bishop  Taylor. 

"  There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
bestowed ;  there  is  another  which  has  no  such 
effect.  The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value, 
may  be  called  productive,  the  latter  unpro- 
ductive, labour." — Smithy  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Fervour.     Ardour. 

Fervour  (Lat.  fervor,  from  /er- 
rere,  to  boil)  and  Ardour  (Lat. 
ardere,  to  bum)  seem,  in  their  meta- 
phorical, to  keep  up  the  distinction 
of  their  physical,  meaning.  The 
fervent  boils  over  demonstratively, 
the  ardent  bums  fiercely.  The  force 
of  anger  is  fervent;  the  force  of 
zeal,  love,  desire  ardent.  In  their 
secondary  applications,  fervour  is 
associated  with  the  motive  cause, 
ardour  with  the  final  cause ;  in  other 
words,  we  feel  with  fervour,  we  pur- 
sue with  ardour.  There  is  more  of 
principle  in  fervour,  more  of  passion 
m  ardour.  In  those  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  energy  of  desire  or  pursuit 
is  directed  to  no  high  moral  ends,  we 
use  the  term  ardour ;  where  this  is  so, 
fervour.  The  fervour  of  the  patriot. 
The  ardour  of  a  lover  of  the  chase. 

"A  fervent  faith  and  glowing  zeal." — 
Search, 


''  Moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions  to  the  found 
Of  instrumental  hiurmony  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventuroua  deeds." 

Festival.     Festivity.     Holi- 
day.   Feast. 

In  ecclesiastical  langna^  a  Feast 
is  any  day  which  (not  being  a  fast) 
is  observed  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
Tlie  greater  of  these  feasts  are  termed 
Festivals,  as  the  Festival  of  the  Na- 
tivity.  The  term  festival  is  employed 
of  days  of  heathen  celebration  also 
more  commonly  than  feast,  which  in 
this  connection  would  be  more  likely 
to  mean  a  solemn  banquet  in  honour 
of  a  god.  Holiday  has  well-nigh 
lost  its  original  meaning  of  holy  day. 
and  is  employed  to  express  a  time  of 
vacation  from  study  or  labour.  Fes- 
tivity has  no  sacred  or  solemn  force 
at  »all,  and  expresses  only  the  gaiety 
and  enjoyment  of  sociid  entertain- 
ments. 

"  The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 
Through  each  high  street."  JlHton. 

**  Much  the  same  mav  be  observed  of  the 
Roman  drama,  which,  we  are  told,  had  its 
rise  in  the  unrestrained  festivity  of  the 
rustic  youth." — Ifurd. 

*^  The  same  bell  that  called  the  great  man 
to  his  table  invited  the  neighbourhood  all 
round,  and  proclaimed  a  holyday" — Ibid. 

Festivity.     See  Festival. 

Fetch.    See  Bring. 

Fetter.     See  Clog. 

Feud.    See  Quarrel. 

Fickle.     See   Capricious    and 
Inconstant. 

Fiction.     See  Fable. 

Fictitious.      See     Abtificl^ 
and  Counterfeit. 

Fidelity.    See  Conbtanoy, 

Fierce.     See  Ferocious. 

Fiery.     See  Burning. 

Figure.    See  Form  and  Meta- 
phor. 

Final,      See  Conclustvb   and 
Latest. 
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^^).    Discover. 

rD  (A.  S.  findan)  is  to  light 
whether  unexpectedly  or  as  the 
of  search. 

5k,  and  ye  shall  find"— Bible. 

lessential  is  purpose  to  finding, 
he  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
ym  of  feel  or  experience. 

find   you     passing    gentle." — Shake- 

Discover  (Fr.  decotwrirf  Lat. 
perire)    is    to     find    something 

is  of  a  new  or  strange  cha- 
•  when  found.  I  may  find  a 
of  money  as  I  walk  along.  On 
-her  hand,  "  find  out "  is  always 
esult  of  effort  and  search  in 
nee  to  a   distinct  object  to  be 

at,  as  a  thief,  a  riddle,  a  mode 
A'ing  any  difficulty.  Discover, 
5  other  hand,  combines  a  genei*al 
se  with  a  specific  chance.  Dis- 
r  is  the  result  of  search,  either 

or  indirect.  The  existence  of 
ling  discovered  may  have  been 
►usly  either  known  or  unknown, 
Lown  to  others  than  the  dis- 
jr,  who  in  that  case  becomes  a 
'erer  to  himself,  and  not  tx)  the 

• 

e  distinction  of  a  first  discoverer  made 
erfullv  encounter  everv  dnnjjer,  and 
to    every    inconvenience."  —  Cook*s 
s. 

^,       See    Beautiful     and 

:-ATE. 

-ns.  Mulct.  Penalty. 
EiT.     Amercement. 

£  (Low  Lat.  fi,ni8f  a  sum  of 
r,  the  payment  of  which  made 
1  of  a  transaction,  as  a  claim,  a 
>e,  a  trial),  in  the  sense  of  a 
y,  is  always  pecuniary.  Mulct 
mulcta,  multa)  is  also' pecuniary, 
lowever,  a  technical  term,  bear- 
le  sense  of  a  commutation  for 
forfeiture,  and  was  not  only  a 
iment,  but  a  compensation,  as 
"mulcted  or  miilted  in  half 
nount."  Penalty  (contracted 
oenalUy,  from  ^na),  in  its  tech- 
sense  in  law,  13  mostly  applied 
jctiniary    punishment   or   for- 


feiture, but  in  itfl  common  use  de- 
notes any  kind  of  punishment,  aa 
"  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law."  Forfeit  (Yr.f orfaii,  foris  fac- 
tum, which  meant  furst  the  offence, 
and  then  that  which  was  paid  for  it) 
may  be  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  A 
fine  is  imposed,  a  penalty  inflicted,  a 
forfeit  incurred.  A  forfeit  springs, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  is  due  ipso  facto .  by  pre- 
arrangement.  Amercement  (Low 
Lat.  atnercianientuvi,  from  mercet, 
wages,  penalty)  differed  from  fine  in 
being  not  fixed  in  amount,  but  as- 
sessed according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  by  a  process  which  was  called 
"  affeering." 

"  So,  two  years  after,  Tracy's  heirs  sned 
him  for  it,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  his 
office  of  Chancellor,  and  fined  in  four  hun- 
dred pound.'* — Burnet. 

**  A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay. 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way." 

JDryden. 
"  But  of  the  tree 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and 

evil, 
Thou  roay'st  not;    in  the  day  thou    eat'st 

thou  diest : 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed." 

MUUm. 

'^  For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  His  Father  work  us  a  perpetual 


peace 


Ibid. 


'^The  great  charter  also  directs  that  the 
amercement  which  is  always  inflicted  in 
general  terms — sit  in  misericordia — shall  be 
set  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oath  of 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood." 
— Blackstone. 

Finical.     See  Foppish. 

Finish.  Close.  Conclude. 
Complete.     Terminate.     End. 

Of  these,  the  following  three,  End, 
Finish,  and  Complete,  represent 
a  rise  in  force  or  fullness  of  mean- 
ing in  that  order.  To  end  is  to  dis- 
continue by  leaving  off,  without  ex- 
pressing anything  of  the  state  in 
which  the  thing  ended  is  left,  as,  "  He 
ended  his  speech  by  saying  so  and  so." 
"The  fortieth  verso  ends  the  chap- 
ter ;"  the  verb  being  used  both  transi- 
tively and  intransitively.  Whatever 
begins     must     end;    and    whatever 
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is  beffun  must  be  ended.  The  term 
is  quite  indefinite.  Things  may  be 
ended  with  or  without  completeness 
or  finish ;  and  things  may  end  prema- 
turely or  satisfactorily.  To  miish  is 
to  end  working  at  a  thing,  to  put  the 
last  required  labour  or  touch  to  it, 
and  is  employed  of  action,  forces,  or 
influences.  "He  is  finishing  his 
painting,"  that  is,  he  is  employed  in 
putting  the  final  strokes  or  touches. 
"  The  last  blow  finished  him,"  that 
is,  rendered  more  blows  superfluous. 
"  He  finished  working,  or  he  ended ;" 
the  one  expresses  mial  effort,  the 
latter  cessation.  To  complete  is  to 
bring  finally  to  fill  up  the  plan,  de- 
sign, or  proposed  task.  A  dictionary 
is  ended  with  the  word  finis.  It  is 
finished  with  the  letter  Z.  It  is  com- 
pleted by  revisions  and  interpolations. 
The  world  was  finished  on  the  last 
day  of  its  creation ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
ended.  To  Terminate  is  to  bring 
to  an  end  what  has  been  protracted 
or  continuous,  and  relates  to  some 
degree  of  space  or  time  traversed  in 
the  preceding  work  or  operation.  A 
vista  terminates  in  or  with  a  certain 
object.  A  ^happy  remark  will  some- 
times terminate  a  tedious  dispute. 
A  short  life  ends,  a  long  life  termi- 
nates. To  Close  is  physically  to 
stop  by  bringing  together  the  parts  ; 
as,  "  to  close  the  mouth  by  bringing 
together  the  lips ;"  "  to  close  a  book  by 
brmging  together  the  leaves;"  "to 
close  the  eyes ;"  "  to  close  the  ranks  of 
an  army."  Analogously,  to  close  is 
to  shut  up  into  a  compact  form  what 
is  regarded  as  having  totality,  as  "  to 
close  a  bargain ;"  "to  close  one's 
studies."  Conclude  is  a  stronger 
term  than  close,  more  definitive  and 
positive,  and  means  to  close  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  thing  closed  a 
formal,  necessary,  or  appropriate  ter- 
mination. To  close  refers  only  to  the 
act,  conclude  to  the  intention.  I 
close  my  letter,  in  one  sense,  when  I 
seal  it ;  in  another,  when  I  write  the 
last  sentence.  I  conclude  it  when  I 
subjoin  something  without  which  I 
should  feel  the  communication  to  be 
incomplete. 

"  An  eternal  and  happy  life,  a  kingdom,  a 
perfect  kingdom  and  glorious,  that  shall 
never  have  ending" — Bishop  Taylor, 


**  God  is  our  Might,'  as  He  showeth  us  the 
state  we  are  in,  and  the  enemies  we  have  to 
encounter;  He  is  our  *  strength,'  as  He 
enableth  by  His  grace  to  cope  with  and 
overcome  them ;  and  He  is  our  '  salvation,' 
as  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  deliverance 
from  sin,  death,  and  Satan." — Home, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
ample that,  while  finish  and  end  are 
intrinsic,  'complete  takes  in  acces- 
sories also,  which  may  be  requisite  to 
the  completion  of  certain  things.  So 
a  prophecy  is  not  completed  before  it 
has  been  verified  in  all  its  historic 
facts  and  allusions. 

**  It  was  attested  by  miracles  of  all  sorts, 
done  in  great  variety  and  number,  by  the 
visible  centering  of  the  old  prophecies  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  by  the  completion  of 
those  prophecies  since  which  He  Himself 
uttered." — Atterhury. 

**A  good  commencement  has  ever  been 
found  by  experience  auspicious  to  a  good  pro- 
gress  and  a   happy    termination**  —  A'nor, 

Essays, 

"  We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  our  power,  by 
the  exercise  of  one  particular  virtue,  to  se- 
cure a  pardon  to  ourselves  for  neglecting  all 
the  rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  remembrance 
of  an  ill -spent  life  by  a  few  acts  of  charity  at 
the  close  of  it." — Atterbury, 

"  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  know  a  text  in  the 
Bible  that  I  would  more  willingly  pitch  upon 
to  leave  with  you  as  the  last  advice  I  would 
give  you,  and  as  the  sum  and  conclusion  of 
my  preaching  among  you,  than  these  words 
of  St.  Paul  I  have  now  read  to  you  (Phi- 
lippians  iv.  8)." — ^fiiarp. 

Finished.  Complete.  Per- 
fect. 

A  Finished  painting  is  one  which 
has  had  the  greatest  pains  bestowed 
upon  the  work.  A  Complete  paint- 
ing is  that  which  fulfils  its  design  of 
representation,  and  so  leaves  noming 
unrepresented  which  belongs  to 'the 
subject.  A  Perfect  painting  is  one 
which  is  without  faults,  and  combines 
to  the  utmost  aU  the  exceUences  of 
the  ai*t. 

*^  A  faultless  sonnet  finished  thus  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  jioetry." 

Dryden, 

"When  the  prisoner,  who  was  King 
Richard,  heard  the  song,  he  knew  that 
Blondel  must  be  the  singer ;  and  when  Blondel 
paused  about  the  middle,  the  King  began  the 
remainder  and  completed  it." —  Warion, 
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**  The  French  ReFolution  has  this  of  won- 
derful in  it,  that  it  resembles  what  Lord 
Vemlam  sajs  of  the  operations  of  Nature. 
It  was  perfect,  not  onlj  in  its  elements  and 
principles,  bat  in  its  members  and  its  organs 
from  the  very  beginning." — Burke. 

FiNITB.      LiMITBD. 

It  is  a  natural  property  of  things 
to  be  finite,  an  artificial  property  to 
be  limited.  Or,  again,  things  are 
finite  in  reference  to  their  own  nature, 
limited  in  reference  to  power  or  capa- 
city. Man's  powers  are  limited,  for 
be  is  himself  a  finite  being. 

**  And  all  the  difference  or  distinction  there 
is  betwixt  them,  is  only  in  our  different 
apprehensions  of  this  one  being,  which  acting 
seyerally  upon  several  objects,  we  apprehend 
it  as  acting  from  sereral  properties  by  rea- 
son of  the  fiftUeness  of  our  understandings, 
which  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  being 
wholly,  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  it  were  by 
piecemeal,  as  it  represents  itself  to  us." — 
Bevendge. 

^  Absolutely  according  to  pleasure,  or 
iimiiediff  according  to  certain  rules  pre- 
scribed."— Barrow. 

Fire.    Flame.    Blaze.    Con- 

IXAGBATION.  IgNITION.         GoM- 

BUBTIOK. 

FiBB  (A.  8.fyr)  is  that  kind  of  com- 
bustion which  evolves  light  and  heat. 
Flame  (Lat.  fiamma)  is  the  form 
under  which  such  combustion  is  exhi- 
bited when  the  matter  is  gaseous.  A 
Blaze  (A.  S.  hlcBse)  is  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  light,  whether  accompanied  or 
not  with  sensible  heat,  as  the  blasce  of 
the  sun,  of  lamps,  of  a  meteor.  Con- 
flaobation  (Lat.  conflagrare)  is  the 
yisible  consumption  b^  fire  of  masses 
ol  combustible  materials.  laNiriON 
(Lat.  ignia,  fire)  is  in  modem  phrase- 
ology opposed  to  Combustion  (Lat. 
cfymJowrere,  to  bum),  the  former  being 
oommonly  taken  to  mean  the  con- 
sumption by  fin*eat  heat,  with  mani- 
festations of  fire  or  flame,  the  latter 
without.  The  action,  for  instance,  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  human  skin 
produces  an  insensible  combustion  of 
its  particles. 

Fnuc.    See  Fast  and  Solid. 
Fibmkess.    See  Constancy. 


Fit.  See  Beooming,  Expe- 
dient, and  Meet. 

Fit.    Adapt.    Suit. 

To  Fit  (feat,  neat)  is  to  make  phy- 
sically to  tally,  or  to  make  propor- 
tionate or  commensurate.  Hence, 
analogously,  to  adapt,  qualify,  or 
suit.  It  is,  then,  the  generic  term,  of 
which  the  others  may  be  regarded  as 
modifications.  To  Adapt  (Lat.  odbp- 
tare,  ad,  to,  and  aptus,  apt  or  fit)  is  to 
make  fit  for  a  purpose,  and  always 
supposes  the  requirement  of  an  ulte- 
rior design.  To  Suit  (Fr.  tiuiie,  Lat. 
semii,  seaUue)  is  HteraUy  to  cause  to 
follow  ^or  f aU  in.  It  is  more  exclu- 
sively employed  of  the  becoming  and 
anpropriate;  adapt,  of  the  efficient. 
Tne  suitable  harmonizes ;  the  adapted 
co-operates.  We  fit  one  object  to  an- 
other. We  adapt  means  to  an  end. 
We  suit  an  object  to  a  quality. 

^  Sowing  the  sandy  gravelly  land  in  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall  with  French  furze 
seed  they  reckon  a  great  improver  of  their 
land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn." — Mortimer 
on  Jlu^xmdry, 

There  is  more  of  judgment  in  fitting, 
more  of  contrivance  in  adaptation. 

*'  Who  could  ever  say  or  imagine  such  a 
body  (as  the  atmosphere),  so  different  from 
the  globe  it  serves,  could  be  made  by  chance, 
or  be  adapted  so  exactly  to  all  these  grand 
ends  by  any  other  efficient  than  by  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  infinite  God?" — 
Derhttm, 

*'  If,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  we 
can  discover  a  world  of  mutual  euitabilUieB 
of  this  to  that,  and  of  one  thing  to  another, 
it  will  be  a  sufficient  argument  that  they  all 
proceed  from  some  wise  Cause  that  had  an 
universal  idea  of  their  natures  in  His  mind, 
and  saw  how  such  a  thing  would  tuit  such  a 
thing  before  ever  He  actually  adapted  them 
one  to  another." — Scott,  Christian  Life. 

Fix.  See  Establish  and 
Fasten. 

Flag.    See  Droop. 

Flagitious.    See  Heinotts. 

Flagrant.    See  Heinous. 

Flame.    See  Fire. 

Flare.         Flash.         Glare. 
Flicker. 
A  Flash  is  a  sudden  brilliancy  in- 
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Btantaneouslj  witbdrawn  or  disap- 
pearing. A  Flare  is  a  dazzling, 
nnsteady  light.  Flare  is  the  Grerman 
flackemy  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  burning  of  a  torch,  which  alter- 
nately blazes  bristly  aud  is  obscured 
by  the  smoke.  Flash  may  be  illus- 
trated by  its  etymology,  fieche,  an 
arrow,  fleche  a  feu,  a  missile  of  light 
shot  from  a  cross-bow  in  a  siege,  to 
lij^ht  up  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 
Flare  is  more  continuous  than  flasn. 
Glare  (allied  to  the  Latin  clarus)  is 
a  broad,  steady,  untempered,  and, 
therefore,  oppressive  light.  Flicker 
(A.  S.  flyccerian,  with  other  forms)  is 
connected  with  fly.  It  expresses  a 
light  which  is  rapidly  unsteady,  a 
sort  of  fluttering  flame  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  waning  or  weakness, 
as  the  others  do  of  energy,  in  the 
burning. 

"  Like  flaring  tapers,  brightening  as  they 
waste." —  Goldsniith. 

"Those  sallies  of  jollity  in  the  house  of 
feasting  are  often  forced  from  a  troubled 
mind,  like  flashes  from  the  black  cloud  which, 
after  a  momentary  eflulgence,  are  succeeded 
by  thicker  darkness." — Blair. 

"Strong  perfumes  and  glaring  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight." 

Carew, 

"Even   as    a   flame   unfed,  which  runs   to 
waste 
With  its  own  flickering.'*  Byron. 

Flash.     See  Flare. 
Flat.    Level. 

Flat  (Icelandic  ^latr,  and  other 
Northern  forms,  allied  to  the  Greek 
nXarvs)  is  having  a  level  surface, 
as  opposed,  for  instance,  to  round. 
Level  (Lat.  libeUa,  dim.  of  libraf  a 
scale)  is  having  uniform  flatness. 
Flat  belongs  to  objects  intrinsically 
level,  as  compared  with  the  horizon 
or  other  objects.  Hence  an  object  of 
which  a  part  is  flat  may  be  called 
flat,  in  the  sense  of  characterized  bv 
flatness,  as  a  flat  head,  or  nose.  If 
the  latter  were  perfectly  flat,  it  would 
be  level  with  the  face.  The  plane 
which  is  raised  perpendicularly  does 
not  cease  to  be  level.  A  line  may  be 
level ;  but  it  is  only  a  plane  or  surface 
that  can  be  flat. 


"The  ordinary  shape  of  the  fish's  eve 
being  in  a  mach  larger  degree  coovez  than 
that  of  land  animals,  a  correapoading  differ* 
ence  attends  its  muscular  oonformatioo, 
namely,  that  it  is  throughout  calculated  for 
flutUning  the  eye." — Foley. 


t( 


The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly 

bright. 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  . 

light."  Beattie. 


Flatteby.   Compliment.  Adu- 
lation. 

Of  these,  the  least  strong  is  Com- 
pliment. In  itself,  and  etymo- 
logically,  it  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
press praise  at  aU.  A  compliineiit 
(Fr.  compliment,  from  the  Old  Fr. 
complieTy  from  the  Lat.  comxlere)  is 
an  expression  filling  up  one^  repard 
or  duty  to  another.  When  this  is 
done  with  a  certain  stretch  of  polite- 
ness, and  the  words  express  not  onl^ 
respect  but  admiration,  the  comph- 
ment  develops  into  Flattest.  Any- 
thing is  flattery  which  expresses 
praise  or  admiration,  not  as  being 
simply  due  and  felt,  but  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  vanity  or  gaining  favour. 
Untimely  as  well  as  excessive  praise 
is  flattery.  Flattery  is  the  voluntary 
tribute  of  more  praise  than  is  due  or 
caUed  for  (Icelaudic  ^{a^ra,  connected 
with  flat,  and  so  to  stroke,  or  as  it 
were  smooth  or  pat,  into  self-com- 
placency). Adulation  (i>o68ibljr  ad 
auUim,  at  the  entrance,  adtdan,  to 
fawn  as  a  dog  upon  Lis  master)  is 
excessive  and  exaggerative  flattery, 
accompanied  by  a  feigned  subser- 
viency, and  is  ready  to  express  itself 
in  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  Flattery 
improves  upon  existing  excellences 
or  merits;  adulation  invests  its  object 
with  such  as  are  created  on  purpose. 
Compliments  may  be  hollow  but 
harmless,  as  being  understood  and 
accepted  as  conventionaL  They  turn 
upon  suoh  matters  as  appearance  or 
dress,  or  minor  actions  and  perform- 
ances, aud  are  the  better  when  they 
exhibit  skill  or  taste.  They  sap- 
pose  an  equality.  In  flattery  men 
place  themselves  on  a  lower  level, 
and  feign,  as  it  were,  to  look  up  with 
admiration.  In  adulation  they  adopt 
a  servile  relationship. 
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ten/f  if  its  operation  be  nearly 
I,  will  be  found  to  owe  its  accept- 
to  our  ignorance,  but  knowledge  of 
res,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it 
our  wants  than  displays  our  pos- 
' — RamlAer, 

he  that  called  Arsinoe  Hpay  toy, 
olet,  kept  all  the  letters  of  the  name 
id  complenienttd  the  lady  Inge- 
— Bishop  Taylor. 

erj  corrupts  both  the  giver  and  the 
ami  (tdiUatUm  is  not  of  more  service 
ople  than  to  kings." — Burke, 

rTERER.     Sycophant.    Pa- 

character  of  the  Flattebeb 

in  given  above.     The  Syco- 

(Gr.  (rvKo(f)dvrriSt  an  informer 

the  illicit  sale  of  figs  at 
I  bears  at  present  the  mean- 
a  person  of  obsequioas  and 
character.  With  the  syco- 
iattery  is  only  erhibited  as  a 
tation  of  sei'vility,  without 
itself  distinctively  charac- 
of  him.  The  Parasite  (naph, 
id  aiTos,  food)  was  amon^  the 
the  overseer  and  apportioner 
com  brought  for  the  public 
».  In  Modem  English  it 
le  meaning  of  one  who  cams 
TUB    to    the    tables     of    the 

hj  flattery  and  such  arts  of 
ition  as  tend  to  recommend 
%  guest. 

t  is  that  giveth  unto  a  flatterer  that 
Id  under  pretence  of  friendship, 
I  hath  a  fort,  as  it  were,  commo- 
tated  and  with  the  vantage  to  assail 
mage  us,  and  that  is  self-love ; 
every  man  being  the  first  and 
latterer  of  himself,  he  can  be  very 
lent  to  admit  a  stranger  to  come 
I  flatter  him,  namely,  when  he 
and  is  well  willing  withal  to  wit- 
1  him,  and  to  confirm  that  good 
it  and  opinion  of  hb  own." — Hot' 
tarch. 

\hant  will  everything  admire; — 
erse,  each  sentence,  sets  his  soul  on 

ivine  I  there's  not  a  word  amiss  I 
kes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  ten- 
ess, 

erpowers    you    with    his    mighty 
e.  Dryden, 

w  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour, 
irtless  parasites  of  present  cheer." 

Byron. 


Flavour.    See  Taste. 

Flaw.    See  Blemish. 

Fleet.    See  Swift. 

FiiEETma.    See  Temporary. 

Fleetness.    See  Fleet,  Fleet- 
ing, and  Quickness. 

Flexible.    See  Pliable. 

Flightiness.    See  Levity. 

Flourish.    Thrive.    Prosper. 

The  two  former  are  employed  both 
of  vegetative  life  and  growtn  and  of 
the  doings  of  men,  the  latter  only  of 
men*8  state  and  doings.  To  Flourish 
(fleurir,  fleur,  flos,  JlorU,  a  flower)  is  to 
be  in  the  possession  and  display  of 
all  powers  belonging  to  the  indiyidual 
according  to  his  nature.     It  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  anterior  develop- 
ment.    The  result  of  flourishing  is 
the  admiration  of  others,  or  of  be- 
holders.     Thrive  (Icelandic  thrifa, 
to  care)  is  to  prosper  by  industry 
and  care.    Hence,  as  in  nourish  the 
physical  sense  is  the  proper,  and  the 
moral  the  improper  or  metaphorical, 
so  in  thrive  the  idea  of  social  or  in- 
dustrial success  is  the  primary  sense, 
and  the  physical  is  the  derived.    Ac- 
quisition in  substance  by  growth  is 
tiie  idea  expressed  by  thrive.     Hence 
it  implies  less  of  anterior  develop- 
ment than  flourish.    The  full-grown 
plant  flourishes,  the  seedling  thrives. 
Prosper  {prosperare,  pro,  according 
to,  and  spes,  hope)  is  so  to  thrive  as 
to  be  in  advantageous  circumstances. 
Prosperity  belongs  to  him  who  hoped 
for  success,  while  the  merely  fortunate 
man  owes  it  to  chance.     Men  prosper 
when  they  successfully  carry  out  cer- 
tain aims    and    undertakings.      Al- 
though    prosperity    belongs     exclu- 
sively to  the  desi^B   of   men,  the 
term  is  employed  of  things  in  which 
they  are  not  directly,  yet  indirectly, 
recognized ;  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
arts,  of   commerce,    of    agriculture, 
and  the  like. 

"By  continual  mc<litation8  in  sacred  writ- 
ings, a  man  as  naturally  improves  and  ad- 
vances in  holiness  as  a  tree  thrives  and 
flourinhes  in  a  kindly  and  well-watered  soil." 
— Bishop  Jlorne. 
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"  With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 
More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  pro8i>er  than  prosperity 
Could  hare  assured  us."  Miiton. 

Flow.  Arise.  Proceed.  Issue. 
Spring.    Emanate. 

To  express  one  or  more  objects 
coming  out  of  one  or  more  others  is 
the  pui-port  of  all  these  words.  That 
"which  comes  out  in  continuous  sup- 

?\j  Flows  (Lat.  fluercy  to  flow), 
'hat  which  comes  up  bodily  out  of 
something  else  gradually  is  said  to 
rise  or  Arise  (A.  S.  risan,  to  rise). 
What  comes  forth  from  another  as 
a  starting-point,  source,  or  origin 
Proceeds  (Lat.  procedere,  to  come 
foi-th).  That  which  goes  out  (Fr. 
istmey  Lat.  exittut,  exire)  from  some- 
thing else  which  contained  or  en- 
closed it  Issues.  That  which  comes 
forth  bodily,  but  not  gradually,  but 
suddenly  or  rapidly.  Springs  (A.  S. 
Bpringarij  spriiican).  That  which  oozes 
or  dnps  out  of  something  else,  im- 
parting of  its  own  particles,  nature, 
substance,  or  composition  Ema- 
nates (Lat.  c,  out,  and  manarey  to 
distil).  The  moral  application  or 
analogous  use  of  these  terms  ought 
to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
these  physical  distinctions.  See 
further  remarks  under  Proceed. 

"Those  thousand  decencies  that  i\'.\\\y  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 

^filton, 

"  Yet  manj  will  presume ; 
Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
01*  spirit  and  truth."  Ibid. 

**  Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the   eclipses  of  the 
sun."  Dryden. 

"Life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the 
wound."  J'opc. 

"Twas  ebbing  darkness  past  the  noon  of 
night, 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promised  the  sun  ere  day  began  to  spring." 

Dryden. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  two  ap- 
pai'ently  contradictory  ideas  are  as- 
sociated with  the  term  spring — the 
one    that    of    visible,    sudden,    and 


present  rising,  the  other  that  of 
remote  causation.  This  no  doubt 
comes  from  the  twofold  association 
of  a  spring,  as  the  breaking  forth  of 
water  from  the  ground,  and  as  con- 
stituting also  a  remote  source  to 
which  the  river  is  to  be  traced. 

"Aristotle  doth  not  deny  God  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  world,  but  only  assert* 
that  He  created  it  from  eternity,  making 
Him  a  necessary  cause  thereof,  it  procceiiing 
from  Him  by  way  of  emanaticmj  as  light  from 
the  sun." — Hay. 

Fluctuate.    See  DEMua 
Fluid.     Liquid. 

Fluid  (Lat.  fluidue,  fluere,  to  flow) 
is  the  generic  term,  of  which  Liquid 
is  a  species  (liquidus,  liquere,  to  be 
liquid).  Gras  and  steam  are  other 
species.  The  characteristic  of  a  floid 
is  that  it  retains  no  definite  shape  or 
form,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
its  parts  change  their  relative  po- 
sition. Air  and  thegases  are  fluids, 
but  not  liquids.  Water  is  a  fluid* 
regarded  in  itself,  liquid  as  opposed 
to  solid. 

"  The  second  supposition  is,  that  the  earth 
being  a  mixed  mass,  somewhat  fluid,  took,  as 
it  might  do,  its  present  form  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts 
and  its  rotatory  motion.** — Foley, 

'^  In  oil  of  aniseed,  which  I  drew  both 
with  and  without  fermentation,  I  observed 
the  whole  body  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  place  to 
thicken  into  the  consistence  and  appearance 
of  white  butter,  which  with  the  least  beat 
resumed  its  former  ligfuidness." — Boyle. 

Flutter.     See  Palpitate. 
Foe.    See  Enemy. 
FcETus.     See  Embryo. 
Foible.     See  Failino. 
Foil.     See  Baffle. 
Follow.     Succeed.     Ensuk 

Persons  and  things  Follow  and 
Succeed  ;  only  things  Ensue.  To 
follow  (A.  S.fof^fian,  with  other  forms) 
is  to  move  behind  and  in  the  same 
direction,  whether  with  a  view  to 
overtake  or  not.  Hence,  in  analo- 
gous senses,  to  adhere,  as  to  a  leader, 
to  copy  as  an  original,  to  succeed,  to 
result.     To  succeed  (Lat.  9W^oeden) 
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is  to  follow  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Bubseqaent  thinff  takes  the  place  of 
the  preceding.  One  such  case  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  succession,  as, 
"  The  son  succeeds  to  his  father's 
estate ;"  but  what  has  been  once  may 
be  repeated  in  more  cases,  and  suc- 
ceed may  be  predicated  of  several 
things  following  in  order  or  series. 
In  such  repeated  succession  the  idea 
still  holds  good  of  each  succeeding 
item  in  the  series  taking  for  a  time 
the  place  of  the  preceding.  In  mat- 
ters of  which  the  eye  takes  cogni- 
zance, this  would  be  objective  and 
local.  In  matters  of  the  other  senses 
it  would  be  subjective  and  mental. 
One  wave  follows  another  when  it 
roUs  behind  it.  One  wave  succeeds 
another  when  it  rolls  over  the  same 
rock  or  breaks  upon  the  same  coast. 
One  clap  of  thunder  succeeds  another 
when  the  mind  receives  and  identifies 
the  impressions  of  both  or  all.  Ensue 
(Norm.  Fr.  erMuer,  Fr.  eiwuirrc,  Lat. 
tit  and  «e<^t,  to  follow)  is  to  follow  in 
virtue  of  a  principle  of  sequence^  either 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
inference,  or  chronological  succes- 
sion. 

''  Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew, 
And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles 
flew."  Pope, 

''  For  how  art  thou  a  king, 
But  bj  fair  sequence  and  succession  f* 

Shakespeare, 

**  Discourse  ensues j  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of    fancy,   or    proscribes    the     sound    of 
mirth."  Coxcper, 

Follower.     See  Adherent. 

Fondle.    See  Caress. 

Food.     See  Diett  and  Fare. 

Fool.     See  Idiot. 

Foolish.    See  Absurd. 

Foppish.  Finical.  Dandyish. 
Spruce.    Coxcombical. 

Foppish.  The  character  of  a  fop 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  ambition  it  is 
to  win  admiration  W  personal  appear- 
ance and  dress.  Efere  the  essence  of 
his  character  ceases,  and  the  rest  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  it.  He  is  siily, 
pert,  and  affected,  not  so  much  on 


purpose  as  because  he  has  no  concep- 
tion of  any  higher  ideal  than  that 
which  he  seeks  to  realize.  The  fol- 
lowing opposes  the  fop  to  the  sloven. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  should  hare 
liked  your  introduction  better  if,  instead  of 
pointing  your  satire  entirely  against  one  ex- 
treme, you  had  stated  the  due  and  proper 
medium  between  foppery  on  one  hand  and 
slovenliness  on  the  other." —  Waterland, 

Finical  (from  fine)  i^  affectedly 
fine.  The  finical  person  is  conceitedly 
careful  of  minutiee  about  himself — 
the  syllables  which  he  clips,  the  de- 
tails of  dress  and  ornaments  to  which 
he  pays  attention,  the  thousand  little- 
nesses of  taste  with  which  his  mind 
is  embarrassed,  by  the  minute  and 
incessant  interest  which  he  bestows 
upon  them. 

**  Be  not  too  finical,  but  yet  be  clean, 
And  wear  well-fashioned  clothes  like  other 

Dryden, 


men. 


The  Dandy  is  a  man  who  has  a 
weakness  for  dress  or  personal  finery; 
which,  however,  is  often  very  innocent. 
Men  of  great  worth  and  intellectual 
attainments  have  been  touched  by  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fop  is  essen- 
tially asinine  and  selfish.  The  Old 
English  form  of  the  word  was  dandi- 
pr(d.  A  dandy  (Italian  dandolo,  a  toy 
or  bauble)  is,  "  probably,"  says  Wedg- 
wood, "  first  a  doll,  then  a  finely- 
dressed  person."  Dandiprat  had  also 
the  meaning  of  a  dwarf ;  the  ending 
may  be  for  sprat,  something  small  of 
its  kind.  Speuce,  of  which  the  origin 
is  very  imcertain,  denotes  such  neat- 
ness of  attire  as  fails  to  produce  any 
effect  of  elegance  or  dignity-— a  prim 
tidiness,  and  nothing  more.  Hall,  writ- 
ing of  certain  courtiers  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  sajB,  "  They  were  aj)- 
pereyled  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia 
or  Spruce;"  which  may  possibly  be 
the  origin  of  the  word. 

'*  Beware    of  men    who   are    too    sprucely 
dressed  ; 
And  look  you  fly  with  speed  a  fop  pro- 
fessed." Congreve. 

Coxcomb  denotes  a  vain,  showy 
man,  not  necessarily  vain  or  showy 
in  dress,  though  there  will  be  a  like- 
lihood of  it;  whose  c<mceit  lies  in 
magnifying  his  own  superficial  ao« 
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quirements.     The  coxcomb  is  a  sort 
of  intellectual  fop. 

'*  The  shallow  speculations  of  the  petulant, 
assuming,  short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philo- 
sophy." — Burke. 

Forbear.    See  Abstain. 

Forbid.     See  Debar. 

Force.  See  Energy  and  Vio- 
lence. 

Forcible.     Cogent. 

As  applied  to  the  reasoning  and 
persuasions  of  men,  Forcible  is 
commonly  employed  of  the  style  or 
mode  of  reasoning;  Cogent  (Lat. 
cpgo,  for  con  and  ago,  to  compel),  of 
the  specific  inducement  or  argument. 
Cogent  reasons  put  in  a  forcible 
way. 

"He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime, /or- 
cible  and  ornamented.  He  unites  encrgv 
with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety.  * 
— Louth. 

"  No  better  or  more  cogent  reason  can  be 
given  of  anything  than  that  it  implies  a  con- 
tradiction to  be  otherwise." — More,  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul. 

Forebode.    See  Augur. 

Forecast.     See  Forethought. 

Forefathers.  Ancestors.  Pro- 
genitors.   Predecessors. 

"We  descend  from  Forefathers, 
Ancestors,  and  Progenitors  ;  but 
forefathers  includes  parents;  ances- 
tors (Lat.  antecessor,  from  awie,  before, 
and  cedere,  to  go)  excludes  them. 
Predecessors  (Lat.  prcr,  before,  and 
decedere,  to  depart)  expresses  our  civil, 
not  our  genealogical,  anc'cstrv.  We 
are  the  children  of  our  forefathei-s, 
the  posterity  of  our  ancestors  and 
progenitors,  the  successors  of  our 
predecessors.  Forefathers  and  pro- 
genitors are  more  ordinary  terms. 
Ancestors  implies  some  dignity  of 
birth. 

*'  The  covetousnoss  of  the  gentry  appeared, 
as  in  raising  their  rents,  so  in  oppressing  the 
poorer  sort  by  enclosures,  thereby  taking 
away  the  lands  where  they  had  used,  and 
ihc\r  forefatfwrSf  to  feed  their  cattle  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  families." — Strype. 


''The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  when  I 
do  shape 
In  forms  imaginary  th'  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that   you    shall    loc^ 

upon, 
When  1  am  sleeping  with  my  cmctstort.'^ 

Shakespeare. 

'*  Ah !  whither  shall  we  go  ? 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  those  happy 

shades  below. 
Where  all  our  brave  progenitors  are  b1e<t 
With  endless  triumph  and  eternal  rest  ?** 

J^'WH/rtt. 

"  When  the  cause  of  God  and  the  common 
interest  of  our  Christian  brethren  do  require 
it,  we  should  then  as  freely  part  with  nil 
we  have  as  our  predecessors  in  Chriatiaiiity 
did."— SAary. 

Forego.  Besion.  {See  Aban- 
don and  Abjure.) 

We  Forego  the  possible ;  we  Re- 
sign the  actual.  We  forego  claims 
which  we  might  make,  pleasures 
which  we  might  enjoy.  We  resign 
actual  pretensions,  possessions,  and 
the  like. 

Foregoing.    See  Preceding. 

Foreign.    See  External. 

Foreigner.   Stranger.   Alien. 

Stranger  (Fr.  Hranger,  Lat.  eadro^ 
neus)  denotes  one  who  is  strange  or 
unknown,  whether  a  fellow-country- 
man or  not.  A  Foreigner  (eet 
Foreign)  is  a  native  of  another 
country.  As 'the  stranger  needs  not 
be  a  foreigner,  so  the  foreigner  nee<ls 
not  be  a  stranger.  An  Axien  (Lat. 
alienus)  is  a  forei^  resident  in  a 
country,  or  one  who  is  not  naturalized, 
or  has  not  the  privileges  of  a  subject 
or  a  citizen  in  the  country  in  which 
he  resides. 

"The  Catholic  was  rendered  k  foreigner 
in  his  native  land  only  because  he  retained 
the  religion  along  with  the  property  handed 
down  to  him  from  those  who  had  been  the 
old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before  him." — 
Burke. 

<'  Tis  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 
To  see  the  famished  stran'fer  fed, 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer. 
To  smoothe  for  him  the  furry  bed.** 

Cmbbe. 
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enacted  in  the  laws  oF  Venice, 
be  proved  against  an  alien 
by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
^k  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  con- 


ve 


1  seize  one  half  his  goods/' 

Shakespeare, 

RBRUNNER.  PrECUBSOR.   HaR- 

B.    Messenger. 

^EBUNNEB  and  Pbectjbsob  be- 
o  the  class  of  perfect  synonyms, 
•sor  (Lat.  |>rcB,  before,  and  car- 

0  Tu.li)  being  exactly  in  Latin 
forerunner  is  in  English.  Yet 
such  synonyms  tend  in  the 
i  of  time  to  assimilate  them- 

to  slight  alterations  of  mean- 
r  application.  Forerunner  is 
both  in  a  literal  and  a  meta- 
;al  sense,  precursor  only  in  the 
►horical,  in  the  sense  of  prog- 
or  indication.  Habbingeb 
herberger)  is,  properly,  an  officer 
precedes  a  royal  progress  to 
e  lodging  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
iion  of  the  court.  As  meta- 
jally  used,  it  is  a  more  lively 
J  than  precursor,  and  is  employed 
fible  forerunners.  For  instance, 
ould  hardly  speak  of  discontent 
!  harbinger,  but  as  the  precursor, 
evolution.  The  term  has  also  a 
rable,  not  a  mournful,  meaning, 
peak  of  the  birds  as  harbingers 
ing,  more  naturally  than  of  cer- 
symptoms  as  harbingers  of  the 
e.  Harbingers  of  death  seems 
jible  and  proper  image,  because 
re  so  accustomed  to  personify 
,   that  the  term  lends  itself  to 

an  r  announcement  of  the  ap- 
h  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  A 
ENGEB  (Fr.  messager.  Low  Lat. 
giuTtif  from  mittere,  to  send)  is 
<rho  brings  a  message  or  news, 
aerefore  differs  from  the  others 
Ting  the  present  or  the  past  for 
ibject,  while  the  others  have  the 
8.  The  forerunner  announces, 
pecursor  indicates,  the  harbinger 
s,  the  messenger  declares. 

lese  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of 
** — Shakespeare. 

1  event  which  appears  like  the  pre^ 
of  the  Millennium." — Burke, 


'*  Think  not,  however,  that  success  on  one 
side  is  the  haHwiger  of  peace." — OoldanUth. 

"  For  God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  His  winged  mesienger$ 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace." 

Maton. 

FoBEsiGHT.  Forethought. 

FOBECAST.      PbEMBDITATION. 

FoBESiGHT  is  the  faculty  of  anti- 
cipating actual  experience.  Fobe- 
THOUQHT  is  provident  care.  Fobe- 
CA8T  is  provident  management.  The 
word  is  of  somewhat  wider  meaning 
than  forethought, '  and  furnishes  a 
verb ;  to  forecast  consequences  being 
to  exercise  forethought  upon  them, 
and  meet  them  practically.  Pbe- 
MEDITATION  (Lat.  proB,  before,  and 
meditari,  to  meditate)  has  reference 
only  to  such  words  or  actions  as  are 
uttered  or  performed  by  oneself ;  the 
others  referring  to  what  is  independ- 
ent of  us. 

'^Give  us  faresightful  minds;  give  us  minds 
to  obey 
What /oTM^Ai  tells." 

Sydnej/y  Arcadia. 

**A  sphere  that  will  demand   from   him 
forethought^    courage,    and     wisdom."  —  /. 
Taylor. 

"  Their  lords  the  Philistines,  with  gathered 
powers, 
Enter'd  Judiea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  thy  rock  of  Etham  was  retired, 
Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  fuivantaged  best." 

^aton. 

"The  orations  which  he  made  upon  the 
sudden  without  premeditation  before,  do  show 
more  boldness  and  courage  than  those  which 
he  had  written  and  studied  long  before." — 
Northy  Plutarch, 

FoBETELL.  PbEDICT.  PBO-f 

PHESY. 

FoBETELL  is  the  simplest  and  most 
comprehensive.  It  means  generally 
to  declare  beforehand  what  is  to 
happen.  This  may  be  in  an  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  way — by  sagacity 
and  experience,  or  by  supernatural 
knowledge,  real  or  pretended.  Pbe- 
DICT  [IjaX.  prcedicere,  prcBdictus,  to  tell 
beforehand)  is  much  the  same  as  fore* 
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tell,  but  is  onl^  employed  of  persons, 
while  foretell  is  used  also  01  uncon- 
scious indicators,  843  "  the  clouds  fore- 
tell "  (not  predict) "  rain."  Pbophbsy 
(Gr.  irpo<^€ia)  is  properly  used  only  of 
supernatural  knowledge  and  declara- 
tion concerning  the  future,  except 
when  it  is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of 
outspeaking  or  preacning  without  re- 
ference to  tne  future — a  sense  it  often 
bears  in  Scripture,  though  even  in  that 
case  it  belongs  to  some  more  than 
ordinary  influence. 

'*His  birth,  if  we  beliere  Plutarch,  was 
attended  by  prodigies  foretelling  the  future 
eminence  and  lustre  of  his  character." — 
Middletotif  Life  of  Cicero. 

*'  1  thank  my  better  stars  I  am  alive  to 
confront  this  audacious  predictor^  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a 
man  of  science  and  resentment." — Swift. 

**  Prophesy  unto  us,  Thou  Christ,  who  is  he 
that  smote  Thee."— -5i5fe. 

FORBTHOUGHT.     See  FOBESIOHT. 

FoBFEiT.    See  Fine. 
FoBOE.    Fabricate. 

These  words  are  both  from  the 
same  root  (Lat./a&ricare,  to  fabricate, 
faber,  an  ai'tizan,  fahrica,  a  work- 
shop, the  Fr.  forge).  As  at  present 
used,  FoBGE  is  employed  both  of 
manual  and  mental  things,  and  so 
combines  the  meanings  of  counter- 
feit and  invent,  as  to  forge  a  signa- 
ture or  a  tale.  To  Fabricate  is  only 
employed  of  mental  fictions,  as  to 
fabricate  an  excuse,  except  when  it 
means  simply  to  manufacture,  as  to 
fabricate  woollens. 

"  Forgery  may  with  us  be  defined  at  com- 
mon law  to  be  the  fraudulent  making  or 
alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right." — lUackstone. 

"Our  books  are  not  fabricated  with  an 
accommodation  to  prevailing  usages." — Faley. 

F0ROETFULNE8S.  Oblivion. 

Obliviousness. 

F0ROETPULNES8  is  a  quality  or 
habit ;  the  two  latter  express  a  condi- 
tion. A  man  is  characterized  by  for- 
getfulness.  Things  fall  into  Obli- 
vion. Forgetfulness,  however,  may 
be  predicated  of  things  when  they  are 
regarded  as  in   a   state  into   which 


men's  minds  have  thrown  them.  The 
terms  oblivious  (Lat.  cibUmOy  oUivion) 
and  Obltviousness  are  employed  to 
designate  more  distinctly  in  persoiis 
a  way  of  being  f orgetfuL 

'*  Hail,  gentle  sleep  I 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how   have  I   frighted 

thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  ejelids 

down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forget fulneaaf^ 

i^hake$p&tre. 

'*But  such  as  neither  of  themaelTes  can 
sing, 
Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward. 
Die  in  obscure  (Mivion,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  was,  ne  never  with   re- 
gard 
Their  names  shall  of  the  later  age  be 


heard. 


Spenaer. 


"  I  wonder  what  MiviotuneSB  is  oome  upon 
him,  that  he  so  cleaveth  unto  the  doctors 
whom  he  affirmed  before  either  to  make  no 
mention  of  it  or  else  very  seldom." — Frjftk. 

Forgive.    See  Excuse. 

FOBLOBN.      DeSTITUTB. 

Forlorn  (A.  S.  forloren,  lost)  ap- 
plies only  to  persons,  and  expresses 
the  fact  and  the  feeling  of  being  de- 
serted by,  oratadistance  from,  frieDds. 
Destitute  (Lat.  desHtuius,  de^Uuere, 
to  deprive)  means  generally  want- 
ing in  or  deprived  of  resources  of  any 
kind,  as  friends,  food,  mone^.  For- 
lorn denotes  a  matter  of  feeling,  des- 
titute a  matter  of  fact. 

*'  As  a  distracted  mother  weeps  forlorn^ 
When  to  the  grave  her  fondling  hiht  is 
borne."  Fcnton. 

"  With  granted  leave  officious  I  return. 
But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of 

God 
In  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide, 
Of  all  things  destitute^  and  well  I  know 
Not  without  hunger."  Miiton. 

Form.  Figure.  Shape.  Con- 
formation.   Mould.     Fashion. 

Form  (Lat.  forma)  is  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  senses  produced  by  the 
composition  of  the  parts  of  body  into 
a  whole,  whether  organic  or  inorganic 
natural  or  artificial,  fair  or  unsightly, 
as  distin^iished  from  the  matter  of 
which  it  IS  composed.  Form  may  be 
taken  as  a  term  lying  intermediately 
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reen  Shape  (A.  S.  wea'j^n^  to 
>e),  on  one  side  denoting  more  of 
materialiatio,  and  Fioube  (Lat 
"o,  figo,  to  fix)  on  the  other,  de- 
nff  more  of  the  conceptional. 
shape  of  a  stone ;  the  form  of  a 
le;  the  figore  of  a  man.  Coif- 
MATioif  differs  ^m  form  in 
g  more  than  merely  delineatire, 
denotes  the  delineation  taken  in 
lection  with  and  consequent  upon 
structure.     Mould    (Fr.  mmUs, 

moduliu,  modvs,  a  measure)  es- 
ses the  idea  of  shape  or  form  as 
result  of  some  plastic  operation 
rill.  Fashion  (Fr.  /apon,  Lat. 
o,  make,  from /acere,  to  make)  has 
h  in  common  with  mould,  inas- 
h  as  it  is  the  result  of  specific 
ling.  It  admits,  however,  in  ad- 
»n  to  the  idea  of  shape,  that  of 
ngement,  and  is  commonly  the 
It  of    labour  and  workmanship, 

is  applicable  to  matters  giving 
the  idea  of  solidity.  Form  has  a 
tal  and  a  material  meaning — the 
i  of  a  man,  forms  of  words,  forms 
elief.  Form  is  of  simpler,  figure 
lore  complex,  outlines.  The  figure 
man  or  woman  is  the  form  in  its 
lis.  Between  form  and  shape 
e  is  this  strong  difference,  that 
i  includes  not  only  the  exterior 
ice,  but  also  the  solidity  of  a 
g — its  length,  breadth,  ana  thick- 
;  while  the  shape  is  merely  what 
an  see  of  the  outside.  The  words, 
efore,  though  they  may  often  be 

interchangeably,  have  a  different 
aing.  A  cannon-ball  has  the 
L  of  a  sphere,  as  being  round  and 
I ;  the  shape  of  a  sphere,  as  pre- 
ing  to  the  eye  a  spherical  sur- 

and  outline. 

"he  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 
^. 

L  figure  is  the  superficies,  circumscrip- 
aad  accomplished  lineament  of  a  body." 
Mandy  J'iutarch, 

"  Rode  fragments  now 
Mattered    where    the    shupely  colnmn 
od."  Cotpper, 

n  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  I  before  re- 
ed, there  may  be  observed  a  certain 
rmcUwn  of  the  sentences,  the  nature  of 
h  is,  that  a  complete  sense  is  almost 
ily  infused  into  every  component  part, 


and  that  every  member  constitutes  an  entire 
verse. " — Lowth, 

**  Adam,  earth's  hallowed  mould.** 

Milton, 

**  Unskilful  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to    the    varying 

hour; 
For  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to 

prize, 
More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to 

rise.**  QoUUtnith. 

FoBM.    8ee  Frame. 

Form.  See  Ceremony  and 
Create. 

Formal.  Ceremonial.  Cere- 
monious. 

Formal  {see  Form)  bears  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  according  to  form, 
and  characterized  by  an  excess  of 
form,  as,  **  to  make  aK>rmal  call,"  "  to 
receive  a  formal  appointment  or  dis- 
missal." As  applied  to  persons  or 
their  manners,  the  term  has  always  an 
imfavourable  sense — a  person  being 
called  formal  who  does  anything  too 
much  or  too  demonstratively  upon 
pattern  and  rule ;  overprecise  in  look, 
speech,  manner,  or  arrangements. 
Ceremonious  and  Ceremonial 
(Lat.  cceremonia)  had,  not  long  a^o, 
the  same  meaning,  till  ceremonial 
rested  in  the  sense  of  connected  with 
public  ceremony,  and  ceremonious 
branched  off  into  the  sense  of  dealing 
overmuch  in  conventional  forms  of 
demeanour.  Men  are  formal  for 
themselves,  ceremonious  towards 
others. 

'*  So  have  I  seen  grave  fools  design 

With  formal  looks  to  pass  for  wise  ; 
But  Nature  as  n  light  will  shine, 
And  break  through  all  disguise." 

Lansdowne. 

''The  two  sacraments  of  the  Circum- 
cision and  the  Passover  had  assuredly  besides 
the  ceremonialness  annexed  to  them  the  in- 
stitution of  typifying  Christ  to  come."  — 
Goodtcin. 

"  Too  ceremonious  in  testifying  their  alle- 
giance."— Ralegh, 

Former.    See  Precedino. 
Formidable.     See  Dreadful. 
Forsake.     See  Abandon. 
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Fortify.     See  Invigorate. 

Fortitude.    See  Kesignatiox. 

Fortuitous.     See  Casual. 

Fortunate.  See  Happy  and 
Prosperous. 

Fortune.     See  Chance. 

Forward.     See  Promote. 

Forwards.     Onwards. 

Forwards  expresses  movement  in 
the  direction  which  one  fronts  or 
which  is  before  one;  Onwards,  move- 
ment along  a  given  line  towards  a 
proposed  point.  Forwards  is  opposed 
to  backwards  or  sideways.  Onwards 
would  be  opposed,  if  such  a  word  had 
existed,  to  offwards,  that  is,  in  any 
direction  but  the  Hne  of  destination. 
The  migratory  crab  moves  onwards 
but  not  forwards. 

Foster.     See  Cherish. 
Found.     See  Establish. 
Foundation.     See  Basis. 
Fountain.     See  Spring. 

Fraction.  Fragment.  Frac- 
ture.    Rupture. 

Fraction,  Fragment,  and  Frac- 
ture are  derivatives  of  the  Latin 
frangere,  fractus,  to  break.  Fragment 
is  properly  expressive  of  the  result 
of  physical  disintegration,  or  what  is 
closely  analogous  to  it,  as,  fragment 
of  a  mountain,  a  dress,  a  loaf,  a 
fi-agment  of  an  ancient  poet.  Frac- 
tion is  a  term  bearing  more  distinct 
reference  to  a  unit  or  a  ma^itude 
to  which  it  stands  proportional)ly 
related.  Fracture  is  tne  violent  dis- 
continuity of  parts,  and  applies  to  hard 
and  more  or  less  brittle  substances, 
as  Rupture  (Lat.  rvptwra,  from 
rumpere,  to  burst)  to  those  which 
are  softer  and  more  elastic.  The 
fracture  of  the  skull ;  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel.  The  force  of  fracture 
too  is  external ;  that  of  rupture  from 
within. 

"I  know  we  often  proceed  to  fractions 
supposed  to  express  less  than  unit ;  but  in 
this  notion  we  imjwse  upon  ourselves  by 
shitting  our  ideas,  and,  considering  that  as  a 


multitude  which  before  we  considered  as 
one;  therefore  we  cannot  make  a  fractk* 
without  multiplying  first  before  we  divide." 

— Search, 

"  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  prodigies  of 
the  Jewish  history  had  been  found  only  in 
the  fragments  of  Manetho  or  Berosns,  we 
should  hare  paid  no  regard  to  them,  and  I 
am  willing  to  admit  this.** — Paley, 

"High-piled  hills  of  fractured  earth." 

ThomMm. 

^  Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fensi,  and 
shores, 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch  from  the 
egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  dis- 
closed 

Their  callow  young."  Milto%. 


Fracture.    See  Fraction. 

Fragile.     See  Brittle. 

Fragment.    See  Fraction. 

Fragrance.  Scent.  Odour. 
Perfume.     Smell. 

Scent  (Old  Eng.  also  spelt  sent, 
from  the  Fr.  sentir,  and  the  Latin 
sent  ire,  to  perceive)  and  Smell  (Luw 
Germ,  smellen,  to  smoke)  express 
both  the  sense  or  its  exercise,  and 
that  which  acts  upon  it.  In  this 
latter  application,  smell  is  genei-ic, 
and  expresses  any  kind  of  emanation 
which  affects  the  olfactory  nerves, 
whether  pleasant  or  otherwise.  Scent 
is  the  smell  which  issues  naturally 
from  a  body,  and  is  peculiar  to  it,  as 
the  scent  of  a  rose  or  a  fox.  Odoue 
(Lat.  odor)  is  a  newer  word  in  English 
than  smell,  for  which  it  serves  as 
little  more  than  a  polite  substitute. 
Perfume  (Fr.  pamm,  Lat.  per  and 
fum^is,  smoke)  is  better  applied  to 
inanimate  and  sti*on^,  as  Fragrance 
(Lat.  fragrantia)  is  oetter  employed 
of  animate,  fresh,  and  delicate  odours. 
The  perfume  of  incense,  or  of  musk ; 
the  fragrance  of  fresh  flowers.  In  a 
close  and  over-scented  atmosphere 
we  might  complain  of  the  sickening 
effect  of  perfume,  but  hardly  of  fra- 
grance. Odour  is  the  emanation 
which  affects  the  organs  of  sense ;  a 
smell  is  the  action  of  that  emanation 
on  the  sense.  Odour  belongs  to  the 
bod^  imparting,  smell  to  the  ho*\j 
receiving,  the  impression.    In  some 
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cases  of  ^sease  tlie  patient  suffers 
from  smells  not  excited  by  odonrs  from 
without.  Odour  is  to  the  sense  of 
smelling  what  light  is  to  the  sense 
of  seeing. 

**  While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  hlue  sky 
Their  gathered  fragrance  fling." 

Qray, 

"  The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose." 

Cowper. 

"The  whole  house  was  filled  with  the 
odour  of  the  ointment.'' — BAle. 

**  The  Emperor  Commodus  retired  to  Lau- 
rentiim,  as  the  sea-air,  perfumed  by  the 
odour  of  the  numerous  laurels  that  flou- 
rished along  the  coast,  was  considered  as  a 
powerful  antidote  against  the  pestilential 
Tapours." — Eustace,  Italy, 

**  All  the  smell  of  plants  and  of  other 
bodies  is  caused  by  these  volatile  parts,  and 
is  smelled  wherever  they  are  scattered  in  the 
air;  and  the  acuteness  of  smett  in  some 
animals  shows  us  that  these  eflfluvia  spread 
far,  and  must  he  inconceivably  subtle." — 
Beid, 

Frail,    See  Brittle. 

Frailty.    See  Faillng. 

Frame.  Constitution.  Tem- 
perament. 

The  Frame  (A.  S.  freminan,  to 
frame)  is  the  structure,  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  temper  or  aggregate 
of  powers  in  such  structures  as  have 
life  and  organization.  A  man's  frame 
is  his  limbs,  muscles,  bones,  nerves, 
&c.;  his  constitution  is  that  same 
frame  taken  in  connection  with  its 
▼ital  powers  and  condition.  Emotion 
may  agitate  the  frame.  Intemper- 
ance will  shake  the  constitution. 
The  frame  of  government  in  England 
is  its  political  form  or  structure,  and 
might  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Its 
constitution  is  matter  of  long  study 
and  exposition,  embracing  the  growth 
and  development  of  its  forces  and 
their  reciprocal  action  and  adjust- 
ment. Temperament  is  the  state 
in  respect  to  the  predominance  of 
any  quality,  or  the  proportion  of 
dinerent  qualities  or  parts. 

'*  Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very 
frame" — Shakespeare. 

"Onr  oonstitutions  have  never  been   en- 


feebled by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the  oM 
world." — Story. 

'*  Galen  was  not  a  better  physician  than 
an  ill  divine,  while  he  determines  the  soul 
to  be  the  complexion  and  temperament  of  the 
prime  qualities — no  other  than  that  harmony 
which  the  elder  naturalists  dreamed  of ;  an 
opinion  no  less  brutish  than  such  a  soul. 
For  how  can  temperament  be  the  cause  of  any 
progressive  motion,  much  less  of  a  rational 
discourse  ?" — Bishop  MalL 

Frame.    Form. 

To  Frame  is  to  give  uni^  by 
mutual  adaptation  of  parts.  To  ]^orm 
is  to  give  unity  in  any  way.  In 
framing,  the  psui^  have  as  direct  a 
relation  to  the  whole  as  to  one 
another.  In  forming,  the  parts  may 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  whole, 
but  no  organic  relation  among  them- 
selves. The  essence  of  framing  is 
construction ;  the  essence  of  forming 
is  collocation.  A  carpenter  fra^nes 
a  box  by  shaping  and  fitting  top, 
bottom,  sides,  &c.  A  certain  dis- 
position of  ground,  water,  trees,  and 
ouildings  might /orm  a  pleasing  land- 
scape. Both  terms  are  used  in  a 
secondary  as  well  as  material  sense. 
In  that  case  frame  preserves  the 
analogy  of  material  construction,  and 
applies  to  the  more  complex  and 
elaborate,  form  to  the  more  simple, 
processes  of  the  mind.  We  form 
ideas,  conceptions,  and  the  like;  we 
frame  arguments,  answers,  excuses, 
devices,  theories.  Frame  always  de- 
notes the  action  of  man ;  form  is  ap- 
plicable also  to  the  constitutions  of 
nature.  The  founder  of  a  society 
frames  it ;  its  members  form  it,  that 
is,  constitute  it. 

''How  many  excellent  reasonings  are 
framed  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
study  in  a  length  of  years  I" —  Watts, 

"God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground." — Bible. 

Frank.    See  Hearty. 
Fraud.     Guile. 

Fraud  (Lat.  fraus,  frandis)  and 
Guile  (Old  Fr.  guiU)  nave  in  com- 
mon the  idea  of  duplicity,  or  deceit 
in  action ;  but  they  differ  in  the  mo- 
tives in  which  they  directly  originate. 
Fraud  aims  at  the  disadvantage  of 
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another,  or  is  at  loast  such  a  deceiv- 
ing of  one's  neighbour  as  shall  in 
some  way  redound  to  one's  own  bene- 
fit and  his  loss,  inconvenience,  or 
humiliation.  Guile  is  a  wily  regard 
for  one's  own  interests,  without  di- 
rectly referring  to  the  interests  of 
one's  neighbour.  In  the  views  of 
high  morality,  guile  is  fraud,  as 
truth  is  that  of  which  no  man  ought 
to  be  robbed  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  deceit.  Guile  is  more  an 
abstract  quality  than  fraud.  Guile 
is  in  the  nature;  fraud  is  embodied 
in  act. 

"Aq    Israelite     indeed,   in   whom   is    no 
guile."— Bible. 

"  Take  heed,  my  Lord !  the   welfare  of  us 
all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful 
man."  Shakespeare. 

Fray.    See  Quarrel. 

Fraudulent.     See  Fraud. 

Freak.     See  Caprice. 

Free.     Exempt. 

Exemption  is  a  species  of  freedom, 
or  freedom  from  certain  things,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  {eximere, 
exemptus^  to  release).  Freedom  may 
come  in  various  ways,  and  may  be 
said  of  an3rthing  from  which  it  is 
desirable  to  be  free ;  as  to  be  free 
from  pain,  inconvenience,  oppression, 
inteiTuption.  Exemption  carries  our 
minds  to  a  dispensing  power.  Hence 
we  may  be  exempted  From  any  natural 
ill  if  we  deem  ourselves  leniently  or 
mercifully  dealt  with  by  Divine  !rro- 
vidence ;  or  we  are  exempt  by  virtue 
of  some  human  authority  which  binds 
others,  as  an  obligation,  a  service,  or 
a  tax.  Exemption  is  that  sort  of 
freedom  which  consists  in  not  shar- 
ing the  liabilities  to  which  others  are 
subject. 

"  In  this,  then,  consists  freedom^  namely, 
in  our  being  able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  ac- 
cording as  we  shall  choose  or  will." — Locke. 

"  Can  authors  their  exemption  draw 
From  Nature's  or  the  common  law  ? 
They  err  alike  with  all  mankind. 
Yet  not  the  same  indulgence  find." 

Lloyd. 

Freedom.     Liberty. 
Freedom  is  both  a  quality  and  a 


condition.  Liberty  (Lat.  Uberi<ts, 
liber,  free)  is  only  a  condition.  Free- 
dom is  therefore  more  independent 
and  abstract.  Liberty  relates  to  such 
restriction  or  confinement  as  is  op- 
posed to  it.  The  slave  when  set  at 
liberty  shares  that  freedom  which 
his  master  has  all  along  enjoyed.  So 
we  may  use  the  term  &eedom  m  the 
sense  of  a  free  manner,  or  unre- 
strainedly; as,  "They  ate,  drank, 
talked,  and  laughed  with  freedom.** 
We  could  not  say  with  liberty.  Free- 
dom rather  represents  a  poeitave, 
liberty  a  negative,  idea.  We  may  be 
at  liberty  to  speak  in  society  on  any 
subject  we  choose ;  but  there  will  he 
many  on  which  we  shall  be  prevented 
from  speaking  with  freedom. 


"  Freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to 
nothing  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to 
act." — Locke. 

"  The  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  hn 
from  any  superior  power  on  earth,  and  not 
to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative  authority 
of  man,  but  to  have  only  the  law  of  nature 
for  his  rule.  .  .  .  The  liberty  of  man  in  so- 
ciety is  to  be  under  no  other  legislatire 
power  but  that  established  by  consent  in  the 
commonwealth,  nor  under  the  dominion  of 
any  will  or  restraint  of  any  law  bat  what 
that  legislature  shall  enact  according  to  the 
trust  put  in  it." — Ibid, 

Frenzy.     See  Ecstasy. 
Freight.    See  Cargo. 
Frequent.     Haunt. 

The  difference  between  these  term* 
is  a  practical  one.  When  we  mean 
habitual  resort  of  no  harmful  cha- 
racter, we  say  Frequent  (Lat.  fre- 
qtientarey  frequent,  often);  when  we 
mean  to  imply  the  impropriety  or 
unpropitiousness  of  the  resort,  we  use 
Haunt  (Fr.  haivter,  A.  S.  hewtan^  to 
pursue).  This  distinction  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  into 
the  language.  The  unfavourable 
sense  has  passed  over  to  the  haunters. 
Ordinary  men  frequent.  Thieves, 
ghosts,  and  wild  beasts  are  said  io 
haunt.  So  in  the  case  of  the  noun— 
the  resorts  of  pleasure ;  the  haunts  d 
vice.  But  this  distinction  again  is  of 
modem  growth. 

"  H  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus." 

Dryden. 
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-c  charged  thee  not  to  liouni  about  my 


3ors. 


Shakespeare. 


IBQUENTLY.         OpTEN.        CoM- 

.Y.  Ordikabily.  Genebally. 

lLLY. 

TEN  (A.  S.  ofi)  commonly  refers 
leries  known  to  be  establish^; 
yen  the  fact  of  the  series,  that 
^petition  of  its  items  is  nnmer- 
or,  in  other  words,  often  relates 
[tandard  of  frequency  implied  or 
ssed,  and  has  a  soi-t  of  fixed 
Frequently  [see  Frequent) 
>es  the  simple  numerous  repc- 
.  of  anything,  without  any 
ard  to  which  such  repetition 
t)e  referred.  Uncalculated  re- 
nces  occur  frec[ucntly;  calculated 
rences  (if  so  it  be)  occur  often, 
instance,  "How  oft^n  does  the 
[  of  that  machine  revolve  in  the 
?"  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask, 
«r  freauently  ?"  Commonly  de- 
that  tdnd  of  frequency,  the  non- 
rence  of  which  would  create 
ise;  Ordinarily,  that  which 
7s,  or  seems  to  follow,  a  fixed 

or  rule  (Lat.  ordo,  ordinis) ; 
sbally,  that  which  occurs  in 
lajority  of  similar  cases,  so  that 
ontraiT  would  be  an  exception 

specific    deviation ;    Usually 

custom),  that  which  occurs  in 
a  way  that  the  idea  of  custom 
anected  either  i^-ith  the  occur- 

itself  or  with  the  observation 
m  who  experiences  or  takes  cog- 
ce  of  it;  EUbitually  (Lat. 
M,  habit),  that  which  exhibits 
the  force  and  the  frequency  of 
,    and    usually    its    frequency 

asH.    New. 

New  (Fr.  neuf,  Lat.  novtia)  de- 
that  which  either  absolutely 
a  itself,  or  relatively  to  us,  has 
5d  only  recently,  so  Fresh  (Fr. 
ie)  denotes  that  which  bnn^s 
it  some  force  or  characteristic 
velty  beyond  the  fact  of  it.  A 
instance  of  kindness  is  simply 
nore.  A  fresh  instance  is  one 
K>mes  as  freely  as  if  none  others 
•receded  it,  the  term  expressing 
3m  of  supply. 


"  A  fresh  pleasure  ia  every  fresh  posture 
of  the  limbs." — Landor. 

"  Thou  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possestior."      MilUm, 

Fbet.    See  Chafe. 

Fbbtful.  Cboss.  Peevish. 
Petulant. 

Fbbtful  (A.  S.  frettan,  to  eat, 
g^naw)  denotes  a  disposition  which 
exaggerates  and  feels  unduly  causes 
of  annoyance  or  irritation,  and  so 
exhibits  itself  in  a  complaining  im- 
patience. Fretfulness  is  constitu- 
tional, showing  itself  in  persons  of 
weak  and  nervous  temperament,  in- 
valids, and  sickly  children. 

**  Are  you  positive  and  fretfid. 
Heedless,  iguorant,  forgetful  ?" 

Svoifi. 

Cbossness  (as  its  formation  indi- 
cates, thwart^dness  or  thwartingness) 
is  such  fretfulness  as  shows  itself  in 
unkindness  of  speech  or  manner  to 
others.  Crossness  is  a  thing  of 
humour  and  often  passes  off  rapidly. 
It  is  peevishness  mixed  with  vexation 
or  anger. 

"  The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but 
to  a  crossness  or  aptness  to  oppose ;  but  the 
deeper  sort  to  envy  or  mere  mischief." — 
jUaoon, 

Peevish  (which  is  possibly  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  perverse)  denotes  a 
querulous  dissatisfaction  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  justify.  It 
is  often  constitutional,  the  result  of 
temperament,  old  age,  and  physical 
infirmity. 

"  Valentine,  Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to 
fancy  him  ? 

JJuke,  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevishy  sullen, 

forward. 
Proud,     disobedient,     stubborn,     lacking 

duty."  Shakespeare, 

Petulance  (Lat.  petulans,  from 
the  obsolete  petulare,  irom  petere,  to 
assail)  is  less  sour  and  more  ener- 
getic than  peevishness.  It  is  ca- 
pricious passion  unrestrained,  which 
18  impatient  of  authority  and  control, 
and  is  characteristically  exhibited  by 
the  yx>ung  against  their  elders  or 
superiors. 


(( 


The   pride  and  petulance  of  youth." — 
Watts, 
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Friendly.    See  Amicable. 

Frigid.     See  Cold. 

Fright.    See  Alarm. 

Frighten.  Terrify.  Intimi- 
date.   Alarm.    Scare. 

To  Frighten  (A.  ^.  fyrhiu,  fyrhto^ 
fear)  is  to  put  in  a  conation  of  fear 
suddenly,  and  so  violently  as  to  para- 
lyze and  take  complete  possession  of 
the  mind.  A  bi-aye  man  may  feel 
fear ;  but  it  is  a  manifestation  of  cow- 
ardice to  be  frightened.  Fright  pro- 
ceeds from  the  apprehension  of  phy- 
sical evil.  To  terrify  {terrere^  to 
frighten,  and  facere^  to  make)  is  to 
inflict  terror,  which  is  a  stronger 
fonn  of  fright,  and  leading  to  an  in- 
stinctive effort  at  escape  from  the 
object  dreaded.  Intimidate  (Lat. 
tn,  and  timidtis,  timid)  is  usually  a 
purposed  act,  and  commonly  done 
with  the  design  of  compelling  to 
action,  or  deterring  from  it,  as  to 
intimidate  by  threats.  Even  where 
the  cause  is  an  influence,  and  not  a 
conscious  agent,  the  result  is  the 
same.  **  He  did  not  put  to  sea,  being 
intimidated  by  the  weather."  To 
Alarm  [see  Alarm)  is  to  induce  a 
feeling  that  cause  exists  for  fear, 
whether  the  fear  be  actually  felt  or 
not.  To  Scare  (Ice.  skirra,  to  drive 
away)  is  to  cause  to  desist,  or  to  fly, 
irom  fright. 

'*  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous 
to  have  him  there,  fancying  that  he  would 
either  he  fritfhtened  into  a  compliance  which 
would  lessen  him  with  his  own  party,  or  hy 
opposing  what  was  intended,  make  himself 
odious  to  the  soldiery." — Middleton^  Ltfe  of 
Ckcro. 

"  Infectious  cowardice 
In  thee  hath  terrified  our  host." 

Chapman^  Homer, 

"  Before  the  accession  of  James  I.,  or  at 
lenst  during  the  reigns  of  his  three  imme- 
diate predecessors,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  a  government  by  force,  that  is,  the 
king  cjirried  bis  measures  in  Parliament  by 
intimidation. " — Paley. 

"  By  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  this  heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to alann, 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne ; 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge." 

Milton. 


^  And  as  a  child,  when  tearing  soimds  bm>- 
lest, 
Clings  close   and   closer  to  the  mother's 


breast. 
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Friqhtful.     See  Dreadful. 
Friyolous.    See  ImmateriaIl 
Frolic.    See  Gambol. 
Front,    See  Facb. 
Frontier.     See  Border. 
Froward.     See  Pertkrse. 
Frugal.    See  Economical. 
Fruitful.     See  Fertile. 
Fruition.     See  Enjoyment. 
Fruitless.     See  Vain. 
Frustrate.     See  Baffle. 
Fulfil.    Discharge.   Beauze. 

To  Fulfil  is  to  fill  up  according 
to  a  measure  or  standard,  which  may 
be  internal  or  external,  personal  or 
otherwise;  as  to  fulfil  one's  own  in- 
tention, promise,  the  desire  of  an- 
other, a  law,  an  obligation  or  duty, 
expectations  or  hopes  entertained. 
Discharge  (dis  and  charge,  Fr. 
charger)  is  to  relieve  oneself  of  what 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  weight  laid  upon 
us  in  the  form  of  an  obligation,  duty, 
debt,  or  office.  Realize  is  to  brine 
from  abstract  or  possible  into  reu 
existence.  We  realize  a  scheme  when 
we  carry  it  effectually  into  execution. 
We  realize  a  description  when  we 
can  bring  it  vividly  before  the  mind  s 
eye.  We  realize  an  estate  when  we 
have  made  money  for  the  purchase. 

"  The  Spirit  dictates  all  such  petitions,  and 
Go<i  Himself  is  first  the  author  And  then  the 
fulpller  of  them." — SoutK 

"  Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  these  hundred  offices  diacharge.*' 

DrydetL 

'*  It  will  be  as  hard  to  apprehend  as  that 
an  empty  wish  should  remove  mountains;  s 
sup{K).sition  which,  if  realized^  would  reliere 
Sisyphus."— tftonri//. 

Fully.    See  Largely. 
Fullness.    Plenitude. 

Although  these  words  are  etymolo- 
ffically  equivalent  (plenitudo,  plaum, 
full,  being  the  Latin  form   of  the 
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English  f  allness),  Plenitude  is  used 
in  a  higher  style,  and  with  a  more 
abstract  leaning.  Indeed,  plenitude 
is  never  physical  fullness,  but  moral, 
denoting  the  possession  of  some  power 
or  qualification  in  a  noble  and  pre- 
eminent dee^ee.  The  fullness  of  a 
stream,  the  fullness  of  enjoyment.  The 
plenitude  of  power,  wisdom,  autho- 
rity. Fullness,  however,  is  equally 
applicable  to  physical  and  moral 
abundance. 

'*  A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a 
large  and  a  mighty  prayer.  Devotion  so 
managed  being  like  water  in  a  well,  where 
you  have  fullness  in  a  little  compass.'' — 
South, 

''The  painting  preserves  the  same  cha- 
racter, not  only  when  He  is  supposed  descend- 
ing to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but 
even  when  He  exerts  the  like  plenitnde  of 
power  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  mankind." — 
Burke, 

Funeral.     See  Obsequies. 

Function.    See  Office. 

Furious.  Violent.  Vehe- 
ment.    Impetuous. 

Furious  (Lat.  furiomiSt  furia)  is 
having  fury,  which  is  excessive  aud 
violent  rage.  The  term  furious  as 
applied  to  natural  forces  is  not 
proper.  A  furious  wind  is  a  meta- 
phor, meaniuj^  anunated  as  if  with 
the  spirit  of  a  furious  man.  A 
f ui-ious  force  is  one  which  displays 
itself  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot 
foretell  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
reach,  or  the  mischief  it  may  do. 
Violent  (Lat.  violentvs,  vis,  force)  is 
exercising  great  or  undue  force  con- 
trary to  law,  reason,  or  moderation. 
Vehement  (perhaps  from  ve,  an  in- 
tensitive  particle,  and  mens,  the  mind) 
conveys  the  idea  of  pursuing  one's 
own  ends  with  keenness  and  energy, 
though  it  is  not  exclusively  used  of 
human  character  or  demeanour.  A 
Tehement  wind  or  stream  is  one  which 
seems  eagerly  hent  on  running  its 
own  course.  In  their  moral  applica- 
sions,  men  are  furious  in  their  pas- 
sions ;  violent  in  speech,  manner,  and 
conduct;  vehement  in  their  expres- 
sions, desires,  and  pursuits.  It  may 
be  observed  that  vehemence  is  in  its 
cficcts  confined  to  the  subject,  while 


fury  and  violence  tend  to  affect 
others.  Violence  is  never  laudable; 
vehemence  may  be.  Impetuous  (Lat. 
impetus,  in,  on  or  forward,  and  petere, 
to  seek)  is  used  both  mechanically 
and  morally.  Mechanically,  impetus 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  momen- 
tum, being  measured  by  the  multi- 
plication of  mass  into  velocity,  but 
used  less  strictly  and  more  popularly. 
Morallv,  impetuosity  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  with  eager- 
ness, and  with  little  reflection. 

**  A  power  steps  in  that  limits  the  arro- 
gance of  raging  passions  and  furious  elements, 
and  says,  ^So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.'  "—Burke. 

In  matters  of  human  conduct  violence 
is  often  coupled,  or  contrasted,  with 
fraud ;  violence  and  fraud  being  the 
two  main  modes  of  wrong-dealing 
among  men. 

"Since  he  who  begins  to  violate  the  hap- 
piness of  another  does  what  is  wrong,  he 
who  endeavours  to  obviate  or  put  a  stop  to 
that  violence  does  in  that  respect  what  is 
riglit  bj  the  terms." —  Woolaston. 

"Thy  present  wants,  or  fears,  or  desires 
carry  thy  spirit  in  thy  own  prayers  eagerly 
and  vehemently  in  pursuit  of  those  thy  wants, 
fears,  or  desires,  because  they  are  things 
presently  incumbent  upon  thee  and  in  thy 
view." — Hale. 

Vehemence  is  the  manifestation  in 
act  or  demeanour  of  eagerness.  The 
impetuous  man  is  he  who  is  actuated 
by  a  varietur  of  motives  of  unequal 
and  uncertain  power. 

"  There  being  no  kind  of  vice  which  men 
would  not  abandon  themselves  unto,  con- 
sidering the  impetuoHsness  of  their  own 
natural  appetites,  and  the  power  of  external 
temptations,  were  this  restraint  from  reli- 
gion once  removed  and  abolished.'' —  Wilkins, 

Furnish.     See  Supply. 
Fdry.    See  Bage. 
Futile.    See  Immaterial, 

G. 

Gain.     See  Acxjuirb. 

Gain.  Emolument.  Lucre. 
Profit. 

Gain  (Fr.  gagner)  is  here  a  geneiic 
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teiTii.  It  denotes  that  which  comes 
to  a  man  as  the  fruit  of  his  exertions, 
or  accrues  to  him  as  a  desirable  pos- 
session. The  gain  accrues  directly 
to  the  man.  The  Profit  (pro/icere,  to 
be  of  advantage)  arises  from  his  trade 
or  dealing,  and  the  matters  which  are 
the  subject  of  it.  Hence  mxn&  are 
commonly  upon  a  considerable  scale ; 
profits  are  commonly  made  in  little 
mstiilments.  Emolitment  (said  to 
]>e  from  cmolere,  to  grind)  is  any 
profit  arising  from  office,  employ- 
ment, or  labour.  Lucre  (Lat.  lucrum, 
gain,  profit)  is  a  term  very  seldom 
used,  and.  when  used,  denotes  sordid 
or  ill-gotten  gain.  The  verb  to  gain 
is  distinguished  from  the  verb  to 
win.  as  endeavour  is  distinguished 
from  luck  or  address ;  but  the  noun 
gain  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense  as 
tlie  opposite  of  loss.  But  some  amount 
of  action  is  presupposed,  of  which 
gain  is  the  result.  That  which  ac- 
crues to  a  man  by  fixed  order,  as  for 
instance,  an  hereditary  estate,  is  not 
strictly  a  gain,  though  it  may  be  a 
boon. 

**A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his 
own  estate,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation, should  gain  both  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is 
apt  to  denominate,  however,  his  whole  gain 
profit^  and  thus  confounds  rent  with  profit ; 
at  least,  in  common  language."  —  Smithy 
Wcaith  of  Isatioixs. 

"  His  praidia,  in  like  manner,  were  tributes, 
tolls,  portage,  bankage,  stockage,  coinage, 
profits  by  salt  pits,  mills,  watercouraes,  and 
whatsoever  etnoiuments  grew  by  them,  and 
the  like." — Holinshed. 

"  Albeit  for  profit  and  lucre  all  things  are 
set  to  sale." — ibid. 

Gainsay.    See  Contradict. 
Gait.    See  Carriage. 
Gale.    See  Wind. 
Gall.    See  Chafe. 
Gallant.    See  Bold. 
Gambol.    Prank.    Frolic. 

Gambol  (Old  Eng.  gambole,  Qam- 
hold)  is  a  skipping,  playing,  or  leap- 
ing in  merriment.  Prank  (Welsh 
pranCj  a  frolic)  is  an  act  which  is 
meiTy  and  ludicrous,  and  tends  to 


mischief  towards  others,  or  a  personal 
joke  or  trick.  A  Fbolic  (Germ. 
froklich,  free)  is  an  exuberant  mani- 
festation of  a  mind  which  reqnirei 
sportive  relaxation.  Dumb  ^Tnm«l« 
gamboL  Young  people  hare  their 
pranks  and  frolics. 

**  Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  P*rds 
Gamboi'd  before  thenL.^  MUtm, 

'*ln  came  the  harpies,  and  plajed  their 
accustomed  pranks.** — ItaUgh. 

"  While    many   a  pastime   ctrded    in  tte 

shade, 
The   young   contending  as   the  <dd  su- 

veyed; 
And    many  a  gambol  froiicked  o*er  tbi 

ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strengtb 

went  round.''  GoldsmitL 

Game.    Play. 

Play  (A.  S.  plega,  plaj)  is  a  com- 
mon term  for  any  active  form  ol 
amusement.  Play  becomes  Guci 
(A.  S.  gamian,  to  play)  when  it  ii 
systematic  and  is  exercised  accord- 
ing to  rule.  The  verb  to  play,  how- 
ever, is  employed  in  re^rence  to 
games.  Boys  are  at  play  when  they 
amuse  themselves  in  a  random  man- 
ner. When  they  go  to  cricket  they 
begin  a  game.  But  in  regard  to  the 
verbs,  to  play  a  game  is  the  phrase 
used,  because  to  game  is  restricted 
to  playing  at  games  of  chance  or 
gambling. 

*'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  people  of 
these  islands  are  great  gamblers.  They  bsre 
a  game  very  much  like  our  draughts.**— 
Cook's  Voyages. 

'*  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-dsy, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would   he   skip  ssd 

piayf 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  floiw*ry 

mead, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his 

blood."  I'cpe. 

Gang.    See  Band. 
Gap.    See  Breach. 
Gape.    See  Gaze. 
Garb.    See  Gxjisb. 
Garment.    See  Drb9B. 
Garrulous    See  Loquaoioitb. 
Gather.    See  Collect. 
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lUDY,    Showy.    Gay. 

TIDY  is  displaying  gauds  (Lat. 
wm)  or  trinkets ;  nence  ostenta- 
ly  showy  in  colour  or  decoration. 
(Fr.  ga()  denotes  such  colouring 
q>resse8  or  inspires  gladness, 
s  it  restricted  to  colouring ;  but 
activity,  form,  festive  arrange- 
,  and  light,  equally  contribute 
jay  scene.  Showy  (A.  S.  accaicm, 
,  a  show)  is  strikingly  conspi- 
i,  on  the  score  of  colouring  more 
LaUy,  or  ornamentation.  The 
terms  are  applicable  to  inani- 
substances  as  well  as  to  peraons ; 
tudy  furniture,  showy  dress,  a 
parterre.  Gray  lies  at  one  ex- 
5,  and  is  a  term  of  praise.  Gaudy 
*  opposite  extreme,  as  a  term  of 
use.     Showy  lies  between  the 

te  modei*n  invention  of  multiplying  the 
of  the  artists  by  devices  which  require 
enuity,  h«is  prostituted  the  ornaments 
imple  to  the  gattdiiiess  of  a  suburban 
ind  the  decorations  of  a  palace  to  the 
ishment  of  a  tradesman's  door-post." 
X,  Essays. 

ida  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay" 

Pope, 

hen  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from 
emy,  the  men  would  make  a  present  of 
hing  that  was  rich  and  shovry  to  the 
I  whom   they  most  admired." — Spec- 


LY.      See     Cheerful     and 

>Y. 

LYETY.     See  Joy. 
^.ZE.    Gape.    Stare. 

ese  terms  express  a  fixedness  of 
and  vary  according  to  the  emo- 
of  mind  which  produces  them. 
rAZE  (connected  with  A.  S.  gdsan, 
lite)  when  the  attention  is  roused 
ixed  by  the  curious,  the  inter- 
j,  the  beautiful,  or  the  affect- 
We  Gape  (A.  S.  geapan^  to 
from  idle  curiosity,  ignorant 
er,  or  listless,  open-mouthed 
ement  of  mind.  We  Stabe 
\.  gtarian)  whenever,  from  any 
^e,  we  fasten  unconscious  looks, 
3m  wonder,  surprise,  stupidity, 
b  or  horror,  impudence  or 
aity. 


"  Soy  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling 

heart, 
Oazing  he  stood,   nor  would  nor  could 

depart: 
Fixed  as  a  pilgrim  Vildered  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to 

stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the 

dawn  of  day."  Dryden, 

''The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for 
their  industry  and  application  than  for  wit 
and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  their 
streets  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the  gaper  ; 
that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot  dressed  in  cap 
and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  immoderate 
manner.  This  is  a  standing  jest  at  Am- 
sterdam."— Spectator. 

''They  stand  staring  and  looking  upon 
Me."— iiWtf. 

Gelid.    See  Cold. 
Gender.    Sex. 

Sex  (Fr.  sexe^  Lat.  aemut)  is  a  na- 
tural division  of  animals.  Gender 
(Fr.  genre,  Lat.  genus)  is  the  technical 
or  artificial  recognition  of  sex,  its 
exclusion,  and  its  analogies,  lliere 
arc  two  sexes  and  three  genders. 

*'  Gender  being  founded  on  the  distinction 
of  the  two  sexeSy  it  is  plain  that  in  a  proper 
sense  it  can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of 
living  creatures  which  admit  the  distinction 
of  male  and  female,  and  therefore  can  be 
ranged  under  the  masculine  or  femii^ne 
genders." — Blair. 

Generally.    See  Frequently. 

Generation.    See  Date. 

Generous.     See  Beneficent. 

Genius.    See  Ability. 

Gentile.     See  Heathen. 

Gentle.  Meld.  Meek.  Soft. 
Bland.    Tame. 

Gentle  (Lat.  gentilis,  gens.a,  family) 
denoted  primarily  well-born.  Hence 
refined  in  manners,  and,  by  a  further 
extension  of  meanin^f,  of  quiet  nature 
and  placid  disposition.  The  term, 
thereiore,  is  applicable  to  the  natures 
of  animals,  and  onlj  by  analogjr  to  ex- 
ternal forces  and  influences ;  indeed, 
to  anything  capable  of  producing  soft 
and  soothing  impressions  on  the  one 
hand,  or  violent  and  harsh  on  the 
other.  A  gentle  person,  look,  force, 
voice,  and  the  like. 

2  ▲ 
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'*0h,  getdly  on  thy  snppliant's  head. 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chasteoing  hand  ; 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengefol  band." 

Graij. 

Grcntle  18  thns  an  'essentially  relative 
term,  implying  the  absence  of  its 
contrary,  and,  therefore,  most  ex- 
pressive in  those  subjects  where  the 
contrary  is  usual  or  conceivable. 
Tame  (A.  S.  tarn)  denotes  that  gentle- 
ness which  is  the  result  of  training 
or  domestication.  The  sheep  is  a 
gentle  animal;  the  wolf  may  be  tamed. 
By  a  metaphor,  tame  is  used  to  sig- 
nify spiritless;  as,  "a  tame  resist- 
ance," **  a  tame  poem."  Tameness  is 
a  condition  in  which  ferocity  or 
.  energy  is  absent  or  has  been  sub- 
dued. As  gentleness  implies  in- 
herent energy  and  power,  which  is 
exercised  in  moderation  at  the  dic- 
tates of  the  will  or  disposition,  so 
tameness  implies  the  absence  of  these 
qualities,  as  being  the  manifestation 
of  mere  temperament,  natural  or  ac- 
quired. Tameness  is  inanimate  tract- 
ableness  or  quiet. 

**  That  it  may  not  be  suspected  that  there 
is  anything  of  ttmeness  or  mean-spiritcdness 
in  this  conduct,  the  advantage  in  point  of 
dignity  and  esteem  really  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  good-natured  and  jMiaceablo  man." — 
Wiiterland. 

Mild  (A.  S.  mild)  conveys  the  idea 
of  subdued  ])ut  not  deteriorated 
energy.  The  air  is  mild,  which 
might  be  harsh;  the  fruit  is  mild, 
which  might  have  been  acrid  or  strong ; 
the  expression  is  mild,  which  might 
have  been  stern;  the  disposition  is 
mild,  which  might  have  been  given  to 
severity,  but  seems  alien  to  it. 

^*  Mildness  would  better  suit  with  majesty, 
Than  rash  revenge  and  rough  severity.* 

Drayton, 

Mildness  and  gentleness  are  compa- 
tible with  power  and  penetration, 
which  Softness  (A.  S.  softness,  seft- 
tiyss)  is  not.  A  soft  voice,  a  soft 
light,  soft  music,  all  please  and 
soothe,  but  do  not  enrapture.  The 
characteristic  idea  of  softness  is 
pleasant  impress.  It  is  opposed  to 
harshness  and  hardness.  It  is  equally 
opposed  to  energy  and  resistingnoris. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  the  term  to 


assume  morally  an  unfaTourable  cha- 
racter ;  as  effeminacy,  too  great  siu- 
ceptibility,  and  too  great  simplicity. 

"  There  being  only  some  few  Dithcisti  to 
be  excepted  (such  as  Plutarch  and  Atticiu), 
who  out  of  a  certain  toftness  and  tendeme* 
of  nature,  that  they  might  free  the  one  good 
God  from  the  im[>atation  of  erils,  would 
needs  set  up  besides  Him  an  evil  soul  or 
Dsemon  above  the  world,  self-existent,  to 
bear  all  the  blame  of  them." — Cudwcrih. 

Meekness  (Old  Eng.  niehe)  diffors 
•from  mildness,  gentleness,  and  soft- 
ness, in  being  never  applied,  like  thciii, 
to  the  deportment,  but  only  to  the 
temper  or  character.  It  is  a  theo- 
logical virtue ;  but  with  the  world  at 
large  it  is  not  in  favour ;  whence  has 
been  imposed  upon  it  the  idea  of  ex- 
cessive submissiveness.  and  an  ab- 
sence of  that  "  spirit "  which  more 
readily  finds  admiration.  It  may  l*e 
observed  that  meekness  at  least  ex- 
cludes obstinacy  as  well  as  prid«»; 
while  persons  who  have  softness  in 
manner  are  often  found  by  no  means 
wanting  in  self-will.  Meekness  re- 
sults from  the  absence  of  arrogant 
self-will  or  self-assertion. 

**  By  inheriting  the  earth.  He  meant  in- 
heriting those  things  which  are  without 
question  the  greatest  blessings  upon  earth, 
calmness  or  composure  of  spirit,  tranquility, 
cheerfulness,  peace,  and  comfort  of  mind. 
Now  these,  I  apprehend,  are  the  peculiar 
portion  and  recompense  of  the  meek** — Bishop 
Fortcus, 

Bland  (Lat.  hlandus)  is  producing 
pleasing  impreasions  by  soothing 
qualities  of  character,  and  is  employed 
exclusively  of  the  outer  manifesta- 
tions of  expression  and  manners. 
It  is  ordinai*ily  associated  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  with  affableness 
and  courtliness  in  superiors.  A  bland 
manner  in  a  friend  or  equal  would 
be  unacceptable,  as  approaching  too 
nearly  to  condescension.  Milton 
uses  the  term  of  natural  influences 
— "  Exhilarating  vapours  bland." 

'*  Arrayed  in  arms,  and  biaud  in  voice  sDd 
look."  Levis,  Statius. 

Genuine.    See  Authentic. 
Gesticulation.    See  Attitcdk 
Gesture.    See  Attitude. 
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ET.    See  Acquire. 
HASTLY.    Grim.    Grisly. 

[ASTLY  (A.  S.  gdstlic)  is  the  same 
as  ghostly;  hence  the  predo- 
nt  idea  is  that  of  a  supernatural 
iathlike  pallor,  from  which  the 
fication  nas  been  extended  to 
:e  simply  deadly,  horrible,  as 
.stly  wounds.'* 

er  face  was  so  ghasth/  that  it  could 
\y  be  recognised." — MacatUay, 

iiM  (A.  S.  g^riinman,  to  rage)  is, 
he  other  hand,  essentially  con- 
d  with  life  and  the  expression 
e  countenance  of  man  or  beast, 
ness,  ferocity,  and  gravity,  com- 
L  into  a  fixed  and  rigid  expres- 
would  constitute  grimness. 

le  grim  face  of  law." — Denhani, 

iiSLY  (A.  S.  grislic,  grisan,  to 
I)  applies  to  the  whole  form  or 
u*ance,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
as  produced  through  what  is 
and  forbidding. 

grisly  counteaance  made  others  fly." 

Shakespeare, 

aosT.  Apparition.  Spectre, 
iTTOM.    Vision.    Phantasm. 

COST  (Old  Eng.  gast,  A.  S.  gdst, 
h,  spirit)  is  primarily,  though 
lense  is  no  longer  colloquial,  the 
J  or  soul  of  a  man.  Hence,  as 
lonym  with  those  given  above,  it 
bes  an  apparition  of  a  specific 
that  is,  of  the  spirit  of  some 
rted  person  in  visible  though 
ibodied  form. 

thought  that  I  had  died  ia  sleep, 
Jid  was  a  blessed  ghost" 

Coleridge, 

'PARITION  (Lat.  apparitio,  an 
mng,  from  apparere,  to  appear) 
3  generic  tei'm,  of  which  ghost  is 
»eoies.  A  sudden  appearance 
ti  produces  a  startling  effect 
its  unexpectedness  is  an  appa- 
1  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
.  An  apparition  is  always  of  a 
m  or  a  collective  object,  not  of 
r  objects  or  a  complex  view. 

link  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
it  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition." 

Shakespeare. 


Spectre  (Lat.  fmeetrum)  is  a  pre- 
ternatural pei*sonal  appearance  with- 
out individuality,  and  therefore  not 
assumed  to  be  in  particular  the  s]girit 
of  any,  either  departed  or  living. 
Both  ghost  and  spectre  are  in  their 
common  acceptation  taken  for  some- 
thing human.  An  apparition  or  a 
Vision  (Lat.  viaio,  a  seeing,  from 
videre,  to  see)  might  be  of  a  celestial 
nature,  as  of  angels  or  an  angel;  vision 
including  more  than  a  solitary  appa- 
rition, and  admitting  the  idea  of  a 
scefne  or  the  appearance  of  many. 
Nor  is  the  term  spectre  employed  but 
in  the  sense  of  an  uncongenial  or 
horrible  apparition.  A  lovely  vision; 
a  hideous  spectre. 

'*  Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning 

fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice 

gray; 
Who  with  her  radiant  fingers  stilled  the 

roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the 

winds 
And  grisly  spectres^  which  the  fiend  had 

raised 
To   tempt   the  Son  of  God  with  terrors 

dire."  MUUm, 

'*  Upon  the  foot  of  this  construction  it  is 
supposed  that  Isaiah,  in  prophetic  dream  or 
msion,  heard  God  speaking  to  him,  like  as 
St.  Peter  heard  a  voice  and  saw  a  vision 
while  he  lay  in  a  trance,  and  that  in  idea  he 
transacted  all  that  God  so  ordered  him  to 
do."—  Waterland. 

Phantom  (Gr.  (jmlvw,  to  show) 
denotes  what  has  an  apparent  but  no 
real  existence.  No  spirit  is  there- 
fore supposed  for  it.  Phantasm 
(Gr.  (frnvraa-fjui)  equally  expresses  the 
unreal,  but  is  purely  objective,  and 
refers  what  is  seen  or  imagined  to  the 
mind  acting  upon  itself.  A  phantom 
is  a  single  object,  as  a  spectre  or  a 
will-o'-the-wis^.  A  phantasm  may  be 
a  complex  object  or  a  scene.  We 
even  speak  of  phantasms  in  the  sense 
of  creations  of  a  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered imagination ;  but  a  phantom 
expresses  more  the  delusion,  phan- 
tasm the  play  of  the  misguided  mind. 

**Like  the  French  Republic,  the  Italian 
Republic  is  in  their  eyes  a  phantom  which 
appeared  yesterday,  and  may  vanish  to- 
morrow."— Eustace,  Italy. 

'*  According  to  them,  the  Devil,  that  is.  bo 
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often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  is  nothing 
else  but  either  a  disease  of  the  body  or  a 
jphantasm  in  the  brain,  or  the  wicked  prin- 
ciples  and  inclinations  of  a  man's  heart." — 
Sharp, 

Ghostly.    Bee  Spiritual. 

Gibe.    See  Jeer. 

Giddiness.    See  Levity. 

Gift.    See  Enik)wment. 

Give.  Grant,  Bestow.  Con- 
fer. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  communicating  to  others  what 
is  our  own,  or  in  our  power.  And, 
indeed,  Give  (A.  S.  gifatC)  denotes 
this  generally,  and  no  more.  To 
Grant,  Confer,  and  to  Bestow, 
are  characteristic  modes  of  giving. 
To  grant  (Old  Eng.  graunt)  is  always 
from  one  person  to  one  or  more 
others,  in  accordance  with  an  expec- 
tation, prayer,  or  request.  To  be- 
stow {he  and  stow,  a  place)  meant 
origioaUy  to  lay  up  in  store.  Hence 
its  latter  meaning  is  to  give  some- 
thing of  substantial  value,  with  the 
intention  of  benefiting  the  object  of 
the  bestowal.  Confer  (Lat.  conferre) 
implies  not  so  much  the  value  of  the 
thing  given  as  the  condescension  of 
the  giver.  Honours,  distinctions, 
favours,  privileges  are  conferred. 
Goods,  gifts,  endowments  are  be- 
stowed. Requests,  prayers,  privi- 
leges, favours,  gifts,  allowances,  op- 
portunities are  granted. 

"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." — 
Bible. 

A  peculiar  sense  attaches  to  the  word 
^cint  as  a  legal  term,  as  a  piece  of 
land  granted  to  a  noble  or  religious 
house.  So  Blaekstone  speaks  of 
"the  transfer  of  property  by  sale, 
grant,  or  conveyance." 

*^  Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing- 
floor."— ^i6fo. 

"Almighty  God,  though  He  really  doth 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  bestow  His  favours  altogether  gratis,  but 
to  expect  some  competent  return,  some  small 
use  and  income  for  them." — Barrow, 

**I  esteem  the  encomiums  you  conferred 
upon  me  in  the  senate,  together  with  your 
congratulatory  letter,  as  a  distinction  of  the 


highest  and  most  illustrious  kind.** — Mel' 
mothy  Cicero, 

Glad.  Joyful.  Pleased.  De- 
-LiGHTED.    Gratified. 

Glad  (A.  S.  glad)  denotes  the 
lowest  degree  of  pleasure.  It  is  the 
opposite  term  to  sorry,  and  com- 
monly no  more  denotes  joyonsness 
than  sorry  denotes  deep  sorrow  or 
grief.  Hence  it  is  used  to  express 
complimentaiy  f  eeline,  as, "  I  shaU  be 

flad  to  see  you."  Joyful  (Fr.  joie, 
lat.  gatidium)  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  for  the  highest  degree  of  plea- 
sure excited  by  an  external  event. 
Gladness  admits,  however,  of  de- 
grees, and  may  be  more  tempered, 
thoughtful,  and  lasting  than  joy, 
which  may  even  be  exuberant  and 
excessive.  Pleased  (from  the  verb 
to  please,  the  Fr.  plaire,  and  the  Lat^ 
pUicere)  may  denote  either  the  plea- 
sure of  joy  or  the  pleasure  of  satis- 
faction or  approbation.  Gratified 
(Lat.  grains,  grateful)  implies  a  sense 
of  pleasure  due  to  the  behaviour  of 
another.  Delighted  (Old  Eng. 
delite,  from  the  Lat.  d-electare)  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  glad  or 
pleased,  for  expressing  the  same  kind 
of  feeling. 

**  Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at 
reai."— Bible. 

"  Joy  is  the  vivid  pleasure  or  delight  in- 
spired by  immediate  reception  of  something 
peculiarly  grateful,  of  something  obviously 
productive  of  an  essential  advantage,  or  of 
something  which  promises  to  contribute  to 
our  present  or  future  well-being." — Cogan. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  very  detennin.i- 
tion  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the 
will's  act  is  an  act  of  choice  and  pleasure, 
wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the 
mind  better  pleased  in  it  than  another ;  and 
this  preference  and  superior  pleasecbiess  is 
the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.** — 
Edwards, 

The  term  gratify  extends  to  a  pecu- 
liar meaning  beyond  that  of  personal 
conduct  of  one  towards  another, 
in  which  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  indulge ;  as  the  gratification  of 
the  senses,  desires,  and  the  like. 
When  expressive  of  lively  satisfac- 
tion at  the  act  or  conduct  of  another, 
it    commonly  indicates  some   supe 
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riority  in  the  person  satisfied ;  as,  the 
father  is  gratified  by  his  son's  con- 
duct. 

"  For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  V* 

Dryden. 

"So  on  they  fared,  delighted  still  to  join 
In  mutual  converse."  Milton, 

Gladness.  See  Glad  and 
Gheebful. 

Glance.    Glimpse. 

A  Glance  (Grerm.  glawtf  bright- 
ness) expresses  both  the  sudden  shoot- 
ing of  a  bright  object  or  ray  of  light 
bedtore  the  eyes,  and  the  rapid  casting 
of  the  rision  itself  upon  an  object. 
Glimpse  (Dutch  gliminen,  to  shine 
faintly)  differs  in  implying  the  seeing 
momentarily  and  imperfectly,  while 
glance  implies  that  the  object  is  seen 
momentarily; and  distinctly.  Glance 
is  more  commonly  voluntary,  glimpse 
involuntary.  We  take  glances;  we 
catch  glimpses. 

**  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven."         Shakespeare. 

^  Who  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  man  He 
seems 
In  all  His  lineaments,  though  in  His  face 
The  glimpses  of  His  Father's  glory  shine. 

AfUton, 

Glare.    See  Flare. 
GLARiNa.    See  Glare. 
Gleam.    See  Beam. 
Glide.    Slide.    Sup. 

To  Slip  is  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  an  involuntary  movement 
(A.  S.  slipan).  To  Slide  (A.  S.  slidun) 
is  voluntary  or  involimtary.  Glide 
(A.  S.  glidan)  is  voluntary,  or  analo- 
gous to  it.  Slip  conveys  the  idea  of 
sliding  in  an  accidental  or  deviating 
manner,  as  when  the  foot  slips,  or  a 
bone  slips  out  of  its  place.  A  slip  is 
not  only  sudden  and  rapid,  but  it  is 
short,  while  slide  and  glide  are  con- 
tinuous and  protracted.  To  slide  is 
to  move  glibly  over  a  surface,  and 
without  hindrance.  But  slide  and 
glide  differ,  in  that  slide  always  sup- 
poses a  surface  or  basement  upon 
and  over  which  the  movement  takes 
place,  while  glide  expresses  the  move- 
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ment  alone.  Noiseless,  uninterrupted, 
equable,  and  apparently  effortless 
progress  may  be  called  gliding.  So  a 
bird  may  be  said  to  glide  in  the  air, 
and  ghosts  glide  from  one  chamber 
to  another.  A  vessel,  glides  through 
the  water,  not  upon  it! 

"She  (Medea) ^Axfe  forth,  as  an  adder  doth." 

Owoer, 

**  They  have  not  only  did  imperceptibly, 
bnt  have  plunged  openly  into  artifice." — 
Lord  Bolingbroke. 

'^  These  worldly  advantages,  these  honours, 
profits,  pleasures,  whatever  they  be,  are  of 
uncertain  continuance,  and  may  in  a  little 
time  slip  away  from  us ;  to  be  sure,  we  shall 
in  a  little  time  slip  away  from  them." — 
Atterbury, 

Glimmeb.    See  Beam. 

Glimpse.    See  Glance. 

Glitteb.     See  Beam. 

Globe.    See  Ball  and  Land. 

Gloom,  Gloomy.  See  Dark 
and  Sad. 

Globy.    See  Boast. 

Globy.     Honoub.    Fame. 

Globy  (Lat.  gloria)  is  the  result  of 
success  in  such  things  as  excite  the 
admiration  of  men  at  large — extra- 
ordinary efforts,  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. Honoub  (Lat.  hofior)  is  the 
result  of  excellence,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  narrower  circle  in  which  we 
personally  move,  and  according  to 
their  particular  standard  of  it.  Hon- 
our 18  never  entirely  separated 
from  virtue ;  but  glory  may  have  no 
connection  with  it.  Honour  must 
ever  regard  the  rights  of  others; 
glory  may  be  earned  at  their  expense. 
S^AME  (Lat.  famn)  is  the  result  of 
mcntorious  success  in  the  more  select 
but  less  showy  walks  of  life.  We 
speak  of  the  gloiy  of  the  conqueror, 
the  honour  of  the  gentleman,  the 
fame  of  the  scholar  and  the  philan- 
thropist. Honour  and  fame  arc  al- 
ways external  to  oneself ;  but  glory  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  self- 
glorification,  or,  as  Hobbes  has  called 
it.  **  Internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of 
the  mind." 
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*^  But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  most  come, 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom, 
The  life  which  others  pay  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  Fame  what  we  to  Nature 

owe. 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we 

live. 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  ghry  give.** 

Pope,  Homer, 

"  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward 
of  all  honourable  professions.**  —  Smithy 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

'*  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind), 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 
But  the  fair   guerdon  when  we  hope  to 

find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaje. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred 

shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life."      Lyciias. 

Glossaby,    See  Dictionary, 
Glow.     Warmth.    Heat. 

Glow  (A.  S.  gldwan)  is  a  sbining 
with  vivid  or  intense  heat.  It  com- 
bines the  ideas  of  brightness  and 
warmth.  Warmth  (A.  S.  wearm, 
warm)  is  moderate  heat,  more  diffused 
than  glow,  more  continuous  and  less 
addressing  itself,  or  not  at  all,  to  the 
eje.  Heat,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
Bi^ifies  not  merely  that  principle 
which  is  present  in  all  bodies,  and  on 
the  degree  of  which  depends  their 
fluid  or  solid  state,  but  the  evolution 
of  calonc  in  a  strong  or  excessive 
quantity.  The  analogous  use  of  the 
terms  isregidated  by  these  natural  dis- 
tinctions. We  speak  of  the  fire  of 
genius,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  glow 
of  generous  feeling,  the  warmth  of 
friondship,  and  the  like. 

*'  F«»r  persons  who  pretend  to  feel 
The  glowUvtjs  of  uncommon  zeal ; 
Who  others  scorn,  and  seem  to  be 
Righteous  in  very  great  degree ; 
Do  'bove  all  others  take  delight 
To  vent  their  spleen  in  tales  of  sjute  ; 
To  think  they  raise  their  own  renown 
By  pulling  of  a  neighbour  down." 

Lloyd. 

"  The  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rage." 

South, 

*'  Many  persons,  from  vicious  and  dead  and 
cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  excellent 
grace  and  a  spiritual  warrnth  and  holy  Hre  ; 


but  from  lukewarm  and  indi0*erent  never 
anybody  came  to  an  excellent  condition  and 
state  of  holiness." — Bishop  Taylor, 

Godlike.    See  Heavenly. 
Godly.    See  Bighteous. 
Gold.    Golden.    (A.  S.  Gold.) 

These  teims  are  both  used  as  ad- 
jectives, with  this  difference,  that  the 
foiTier  signifies  made  of  gold,  the 
latter  having  the  characteristics  of 
gold,  as  wesuth,  brightness,  yellow- 
ness. A  gold  cup ;  golden  com,  sun- 
sets, days,  thoughts,  or  memories. 

Golden,    See  Gold. 
Goodness.    Virtue. 

Goodness  is  natural  and  without 
effort.  It  is  instinctive  Vibtuk 
(Lat.  virtus),  as  virtue  is  trained  or 
practised  goodness.  Hence,  in  some 
sort,  goodness  may  be  without  virtue, 
and  virtue  without  goodness.  The 
tenderness  of  feeling  shown  by  many 
children  is  goodness,  not  virtue.  To 
abstain  from  theft  in  a  thief  would  be 
virtue,  not  goodness.  Yet  goodness, 
in  the  highest  degree,  is  superior  to 
any  virtue;  for  He  who  alone  is 
perfect  goodness  could  not  be  called 
virtuous,  which  is  human.  Yirtne  is 
actual  goodness,  as  set  against  pos- 
sible evil  in  man*s  thoughts  and 
deeds.  Goodness  is  often  used  in  a 
specific  sense,  as  equivalent  to  kind- 
ness or  benevolence.  Croodness  is  in 
those — 

"  Glad  hearts,  withoat  reproach  or  blot. 
Who  do  Thy  will,  and  know  it  not." 

But  virtue,  in  resisting  and  control- 
ling evil  temptations  and  tendencies. 

"  Goodness  is  strictly  and  eminently  moral. 
It  is  in  its  nature  of  a  boundless  extent.  If 
it  be  not  universally  operative,  it  cannot 
exist  as  a  perfection.  It  degenerates  into 
partial  attachments  and  a  partial  fondneiss  ; 
and  thus  the  idea  of  an  exalted  and  amiable 
principle  of  action  is  destroyed.  This  attri- 
bute must  be  universally  relative  for  gotnl. 
It  is  in  the  Divinity  a  pattern  and  proto- 
type of  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  man.** — 
Cogan. 

"  The  exemplary  desire  of  regulating  our 
thoughts  and  pursuits  by  right  principles 
constitutes  virtue;  and  all  the  duties  which 
are  performed  with  warmth  and  feeling  are 
deemed  the  result  of  virtuous    affections. 
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The  opposite  propensities  and  condact  consti- 
tute rice,  whose  characteristic  consists  in 
depraved  affections  and  nngovemed  passions." 
— Cogan, 

Goods.  Chattels,  Commo- 
dity. Merchandize.  Wares. 
Effects.   Property.  Possession. 

Goods  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
transferable  articles  of  property,  such 
as  are  intended  for  sale,  or  might 
realize  a  money  value  if  sold.    Ef- 
fects represent  the  personal  estate, 
even  down  to  the  smallest  matters 
in  use,  and  such  as  would  practically 
be  of  no  value  but  to  the  proprietor. 
Chattels  (oriepially  the  same   as 
cattle,  ca|n^2is,  belonging  to  the  head 
or  sum)  IS  a  wider  term  than  goods 
or  e£fects,  and  comprises  every  kind 
of  property  except  the  freehold  and 
what  IS  parcel  of  it.    Chattels  are 
divided  into  personal  and  real;  the 
former  belonging  immediately  to  the 
person,   the  latter    appei'taining   to 
something  in  the  nature  of    a  de- 
pendency.   A  Commodity  (Fr.  com- 
modite)  is  any  movable  article  valu- 
able by,  money,  but  is  restricted  to 
articles  of  necessity.    Works  of  art, 
for  instance,  as  such,  are  not  com- 
modities ;  but  a  painting,  if  regarded 
as  an  article  of  furniture,  might  bo 
called  a  commodity.    Merchandize 
(Ft.  marchandise)  is  the  generic  term 
for  all  articles  of.  ti*adc,  considered  as 
such  in  the  ^grcgate ;  while  Wares 
(A.  S.  fvaru)  is  the  sum  of  articles  of 
a  particular  kind.    Possession  (Lat. 
]^os8e8»io,  from  possidere,  to  possess) 
IS  that  of  which  a  msin  is,  as  a  fiict, 
possessed,  whether  rightfully  or  not, 
or    irrespectively    of    the    mode    in 
which    he    may    have    acmiirod    it. 
Property  (Fr.  prajy^riete,  Ltsd,  pro- 
prills)  is  that  which  is  properly  one's 
own,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  quali- 
fying expressions,  would  be  taken  to 
imply  a  legal  title  to  possession. 

GoOD-miMOUB.      GOOD-NATCBE. 

Good-humour  is  a  cheerful  state 
of  the  spirits,  producing  gaiety  in 
others,  as  it  is  itself  gay.  Yet  it 
may  be  transient,  and  followed  by  a 
reactive  peevishness.  Good-nature 
is  that  plastic  disposition  which  natu- 


rally shares  the  joys  of  others,  yet 
sutlers  ofttimes  from  weak  com- 
plaisance to  their  wishes. 

Gourmand.    See  Epicure. 
Govern.    Rule.    Begulatb. 

Govern  (Lat.  gubernare)  is  to  ex- 
ercise power  or  authority  with  judg- 
ment and  knowledge;  hence  govern 
is  never  taken  by  itself  in  a  bad 
sense.  Rule  (Fr.  rcgler,  Lat.  regula) 
denotes  no  more  than  control  and 
direction  by  superior  authority  or 
power,  however  exercised.  Rule  is 
exercised  over  the  wills  and  actions 
of  men  only.  Govern  is  more  exten- 
sively applied,  as  to  govern  the  horses, 
or  the  helm.  Regulate  denotes  the 
exercise  of  a  controlling  power  over 
force  already  in  action  or  progress, 
as  to  regulate  the  movement  of  a 
machine,  to  regulate  finances. 

"  The  Bishop*s  governance  Hhould  be  so 
gentle  aud  easy,  that  mea  hardly  can  be  un- 
willing to  comply  with  it." — Barrow, 

"  Ne  shall  the  Saxon's  selves  all  peaceably 
£ujoy  the  crown  which  they  from  Britons 

won, 
First  ill,  and  after  ruled  wickedly." 

Spenser, 

"  Some  say  that  under  force 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move. 
And  need  not  His  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now." 

Cowper, 

Government.    See  Chakge. 

Grace.    See  Favour, 

Graceful.     See  Comely. 

Gracious.     Merciful.    Kind. 

Gracious  [see  Grace),  when  com- 
pared with  Kind  (literally  entertain- 
ing feelinga  naturally  due  to  creatures 
of  the  same  kind  or  nature),  differs 
from  it  not  so  much  in  essence  as  in 
exhibition.  The  gracious  being  the 
kind  as  sho^vn  to  inferiors,  while  kind- 
ness may  be  towards  any.  It  has  in 
it  an  element  of  condescension.  Gra- 
ciousness  can  only  be  shown  to  crea- 
tures of  some  moral  dignity  and 
capacity,  who  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  value  of  actions. 
Kindness  may  l)e  shown  towards 
dumb  animals.  Kindness  is  a  duty 
in  all.    Graciousuess  rather  implies 
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Bnch  kindness  as  is  in  excess  of  the 
mere  demands  of  duty,  and  is  ex- 
hibited where  it  could  not  be  claimed 
even  of  moral  right. 

"  1  therefore  beg  you  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  this  most  faithful  zeal  of 
your  poor  subject,  who  has  no  other  design 
in  it  than  your  good,  and  the  discharge  of  his 
own  conscience." — Bishop  Burnet. 

**  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love." — Bible. 

Merciful  (Lat.  misericordia, 
mercy)  is  the  quality  of  withholding 
pain,  evil,  or  suffering,  when  it  is  in 
one*s  power  to  inflict  it;  or,  in  a 
milder  sense,  the  granting  of  benefits 
in  spite  of  demerit. 

'*  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy." — Bible. 

Grand.  Great.  SuBUBfB. 
Noble.  Majestic.  Imposing. 
Magnificent.  Stately.  Splendid. 
Superb.     August. 

Grand  (Lat.  grandia)  is  applied  to 
the  union  of  excellence  with  some- 
thing which  conveys  the  impression 
of  vastueas  or  greatness  in  the  sense 
of  expansiveness ;  as  a  grand  mountain 
or  cataract,  a  grand  sight,  grand 
music,  a  grand  monarch,  a  grand 
conception,  a  grand  character.  The 
grand  expands  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  vastness  and  majesty. 

*f  I  have  ever  observed  that  colonnades  and 
avenues  of  trees  of  a  moderate  length  were, 
without  comparison,  far  grander  than  when 
they  were  suH'ered  to  run  to  immense  dis- 
tances."— Burke. 

Great  (A.  S.  great) ,  as  a  synonym 
of  grand,  denotes  less  vividly  what  is 
impressive,  yet  is  associated  with 
power  and  gifts  capable  of  accom- 
plishing en<&  of  their  own.  The 
truly  great  man  may  be  sometimes 
the  very  opposite  of  grand.  Cincin- 
natus  was  great  indeed,  when  having 
saved  his  country,  he  laid  aside  his 
grandeur.  Greatness,  in  its  moral 
sense,  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses. 

**  Greatness  of  soul  is  to  be  acquired  by 
converse  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity." — 
Kjiox. 

Sublime  (Lat.  auhUmis)  is  the 
highest  of  all  these  terms.     It  is  so 


high  in  character  that  the  sublime 
inspires  awe  rather  than  delight  id 
the  scenes  of  art  or  nature,  and  in 
the  character  and  deeds  of  men.  The 
truly  sublime  is  not  only  awful  but 
elevating. 

"  The  age  was  fruitful  in  great  men ;  but, 
if  we  except  the  snblime  Julian  Leader,  none, 
as  regards  splendour  of  endowments,  stood 
upon  the  same  level  as  Cicero."  —  Ik 
Quincey. 

Noble  (Lat.  ncbilis)  ia  a  term  of 
opposition,  and  derives  its  force  from 
that  against  which  it  is  set.  It  is 
that  which  is  above  the  pnnj[,  petty, 
low,  mean,  or  dishonourable,  with  any, 
the  smallest  degree,  of  which  it  is  in- 
compatible.  It  is  pro]>erly  a  social 
and  moral  term ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
sort  of  picturesque  analogy  that  we 
speak  of  a  noble  tree  or  palace.  A 
noble  nature  or  action  is  innately 
superior  to  that  which  is  base. 

'*  Know  this,  ray  lord,  ncbHity  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good : 
The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with  inborn    worth  nnborrowed 
from  his  kind."  Dryden. 

Majestic  (Lat.  majestas,  majesty) 
refers  exclusively  to  external  effect 
of  form  or  movement,  and  has  no 
connection  with  moral  greatness. 
The  basest  tyrant  might  have  a  ma- 
jestic person  or  air.  The  morements 
of  an  epic  poem  should  be  m^jestic. 
Concentrated  strength,  self-posses- 
sion, and  grace  make  up  the  ma- 
jestic. 

"  But  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ; 
By   stature   and    by   beauty   marked   their 
Sovereign  Queen."  Dryden. 

Imposinq,  like  majestic,  is  purely 
external ;  but  that  which  is  majestic 
has  always  an  individuality,  while 
many  things  in  detail  may  combine 
to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  The 
term  is  not  of  old  usage.  Nor  is 
imposing  a  term  of  unqualified 
praise;  for  that  may  have  an  im- 
posing exterior  which  has  little  in- 
trinsic substance  or  solidity.  Mag- 
nificent {niagnust  great,  and  faeere, 
to  make)  is  applied  to  objects  of 
beauty  on  a  large  scale,  and  es- 
pecially, in  the  case  of  works  of  art, 
to  those  which  combine  size,  excel- 
lence,   elaborateness    of    conception 
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and  execution,  with  great  effective- 
ness ;  though  the  term  magnificence 
by  no  means  expresses  the  character 
of  a  work  of  art  simply  as  such,  how- 
ever excellent.  That  costliness  and 
elaborateness  are  requisite  to  entitle 
a  work  of  art  to  the  epithet  mag- 
nificent, may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
architecture.  The  Grothic  cathedral 
may  be  magnificent ;  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid is  stupendous,  but  not  magnifi- 
cent. On  the  other  hand,  a  purely 
natural  production  might  be  called 
ma^^ficent  for  its  uniform  beauty 
and  size;  as  a  magnificent  pearl. 

''  Man  He  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world."  Milton. 

Stately  is  exhibiting  state  or 
dignity,  or  what  is  analogous  to  them, 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  what  has, 
or  may  be  conceived  to  wear,  an  air 
of  imposing  dignity;  as  a  stately 
figure,  walk,  palace,  avenue,  or  furest- 
tree.  Statelincss  involves  the  combi- 
nation of  height  and  grace. 

'*  Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The   earth,  and    stately   tread    or    lowlj 


creep, 


Milton, 


Splendid  (Lat.  splendidivs^  splen- 
dere,  to  shine)  is  bke  magnificent, 
but  less  strong,  and  differs  from  it 
in  being  applied  to  abstract  qualities, 
which  ma^ificent  never  is.  Splendid, 
not  magnificent,  talents.  The  splen- 
did implies  always  something  oril- 
liant,  gorgeous,  or  striking. 

**  Liveries  w^hose  gorgeousness  eyinccs  not 
the  footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's  splendid' 
ncM,*'  ^  Boyle. 

SuPEBB  (Fr.  mperhe,  Lat.  sujperhus, 
proud)  has  no  application  m  our 
language  to  human  disposition,  bat 
is  used  of  objects  of  nature  or  of 
art  which  arc  of  the  best,  that  is, 
the  largest  or  best  developed,  the 
best  manufactur(^,  the  most  impos- 
ing or  elaborate ;  as  a  superb  diamond, 
tree,  house,  carpet,  bracelet,  equipage. 
The  original  force  of  the  Latin  ^it- 
perbtis  still  runs  through  the  modem 
use  of  the  term.  It  indicates  that 
striking  superiority  to  other  objects 
of  the  same  class  which,  in  conscious 
creatures,  would  naturally  be  accom- 
panied by  pride. 


"  With  laboured  visible  design 
Art  strove  to  be  superbly  iine." 

ChurckUl 

August  (Lat.  au^udus,  auqere,  to 
heap  sacrifices  or  honours)  is  only 
employed  of  persons  and  of  what 
emanates  from  them  as  creating 
extraordinary  respect,  or  respect 
mingled  with  awe.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  reason  why  the  term 
should  not  be  employed  analogously 
of  visible  objects,  as  the  aujy^st  moun- 
tain solitudes ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
personality  attributed  to  such  fea- 
tures of  nature. 

'*  Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief, 
The  forms  august,  the  king,  or  conquering 

chief, 
E'er  swelled  on  marble  as  in  verse  have 

shined — 
In  iK)lished  verse — the  manners  and  the 

mind."  Pope. 

Grandeub.    See  Grand. 

Grant.  See  Admit,  Allow, 
Cede,  and  Give. 

Grasp.    See  Catch. 

Grateful.  See  Acceptable, 
Agreeaijle,  and  Gratitude. 

Gratified.     See  Glad. 

Gratify.  Indulge.  Humour. 
Satisfy.  Please.  Satiate.  Glut. 
Cloy. 

To  Gratify  (Lat  gratus,  grateful, 
and/cfcere,  to  make)  is  first  to  please, 
then  to  indulge,  and.  in  the  latter 
sense,  to  indmge  not  only  persons, 
but  the  mind  and  its  tastes  or  de- 
sires, the  senses  and  the  appetites. 
Indulqe  (Lat  indulgere)  is  to  con- 
cede something  to  a  weakness  or  a 
wish.  The  subject-matter  of  grati- 
fication is  more  positive  than  that 
of  indulgence.  We  gratify  passions, 
desires,  and  the  like;  we  indulge 
humours  or  other  less  powerful  in- 
fluences. In  indulging  we  escape 
the  trouble  or  effort  of  resisting ;  m 
gratifying  we  look  for  keen  enjoy- 
ment The  former  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, the  latter  often  of  vicious  de- 
termination. 

"  His  (VirgiPs)  sense  always  somewhat  to 
gratify  our  imagination  on  which  it  may  en- 
large at  pleasure." — Dryden. 
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"  Kestraint  ahe  will  not  brook  ; 
Aod,  left  to  heneir,  if  eril  theo  tatae, 
She  tirst  bis  weak  iitdulgenoe  will  bccubc." 
Miltoit. 

To  HinKODK  fLat.  ftwmor)  is  to 
aditpt  oneself  to  the  variable  mood 
of  anotlier. 

'■  By  humourinij  the  mind  in  triOts,  we 


passioni,  as  of  our  childrea,  to  refuse  a  cam- 
pliaDce  nith  them.  Dot  Daly  when  they  ask 
imiirnper  things,  bat  wheB  they  ask  BBjthiog 
with  impatience." — Biahop  Huni. 

To  gratify  ia  capable  of  arnch 
diOerence  in  the  character  of  the 
gratification.  The  lowest  and  moet 
ecDaual  passions  may  be  gratified, 
anil  the  purest  wishes  on  behalf  of 
another,  as  when  a  father  is  gratified 
with  the  aucceases  of  his  son.  To 
Satisfy  (Lat.  salisfacere,  to  give 
enongh)  ia  to  fill  up  the  lueaaure  of 
a  want,  whether  the  want  be  ordinate 
and  lawftil,  or  unlawful  and  inordi- 
nate, and,  lilf  e  ^;ratif  j,  admits  of  many 
degrees  and  kinde ;  hut  aatiaf  j  doee 
nut  im^lj  pleasure,  as  it  is  implied 
in  gratify;  but  the  feeling,  though 
Icsn  vivid,  is  more  aubstantial.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  may  be  satisfac- 
tion without  gratification,  and  grati- 
fication without  satisfaction.  The 
cravings  of  a  hungry  niun  are  satis- 
fied with  very  plain  diet,  in  which 
there  is  no  gratification  of  the  palate. 
The  gratification  of  licentiouaneaa  and 
worldlincsa  are  often  felt  to  be  utterly 
unsatisfactory. 

"The  word  talit/Mtiait  la  frequently  em- 
plnjed  to  eipress  the  full  a™om[>Iis!iineiit  of 
some  particular  desire,  which  always  ioid- 
niunicatos  a  temporary  pleasure,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  that  desire." — Cugait. 

Fleabe  (Ft.  plaire,  Lat  piocere)  haa 
the  twofold  meaning  of  exciting,  1, 
anything  of  the  nature  of  pleasure ; 
and  2,  specifically  a  feeling  of  honour- 
able satisfaction,  as  when  a  superior 
expresses  liiraself  as  pleased  with 
another.  Pleasure  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  satisfaction 
and  gratification,  being  more  than 
the  first,  and  less  than  the  second. 
To  be  pleased  denotes  a  more  lasting 
condition  than  to  be  gratified,  and  alao 


conveya  the  idea  of  combined  gratifi- 
cation and  approval  of  the  jndgtuent 
ariaing   from   objects   whicn  operate 

con tinuonslj  upon  our  mindfl;  aa  tobe 
pleased  with  a  landscape  we  contem- 
plate, or  a  book  we  are  reading,  or 
with  the  conversation,  or  society,  or 
manner,  or  conduct  of  others. 

"The  soul  has  many  different  facultiu,  or, 
in  other  woi-ds,  many  diifereut  ways  of 
acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pUaaed  or  loide 
happy  by  all  theie  different  facultiu  or  wiri 
of  ttcting." — Addiaon. 

Satiate  denotes  esoesaive  satiafac- 
tion,  or  satisfaction  and  sometliing 
more.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  aa  eitremes  proverbially 
meet,  to  bcsatiatedisof  ten,practically, 
the  opposite  of  being  satisfied;  for  tu 
be  satisfied  denotes  plcaanre  and  con- 
tentment, while  aatiety  is  the  feeling 
of  diaaatUfaction  and  discontent  pro- 
duced by  oiier- satisfaction.  Satiate, 
Glut  (Lat  glvtire,  Fr,  engUnUlr),  and 
Clot  (Ft.  clmier,  elort,  Lat.  cltivat,  a 
nail,  to  nail,  close  up,  and  so  clocl  have 
much  in  common.  Indeed,  glut  and 
cloy  may  be  taken  as  the  comp1em«Dt 
of  satiety,  the  former  denoting  tlie 
excess  of  aupply  over  demand  or 
legitimate  requirement,  the  latter  tbe 
reaction  in  individual  feeling  by  way 
of  loathing,  diaeatisf  action,  and  loss  i)( 
appreciation,  naturally  andnecessarily 
consequent  upon  the  excess.  Glut  is 
used  impersonally ,  as  when  a  market 
is  aiiid  to  be  glutted  or  overstocked; 
cloy,  only  of  persons  and  their  dc- 

"  The  variety  of  olyer^ls  dissipates  care  for 


Far    from   yonr    fri™,b,   ond    from  J 
native  shore?"  ^'fp'i  J 

"  Alai  1  their  lore  may  be  i 
tin  motion  of  the  liier,  ht 
That  sutler  surfeit,  doptu 
But  mine  is  ail  aa  huugrr  ua  tUiJ 
And  can  digest  aa  muih. 

Gratitude.    Th4nkfi;lsb 
Gratitude  (lut.  yralua,  gTuM 
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rather  to  the  inner  state  of 
Thankfulness  to  the  ex- 
L  of  it  in  words.     We  corn- 
use  grateful  in  reference  to 
agents;   thankful,  to  Divine 
snce.    We  may  look  eratef  uL 
ik  our  thanks.    Thankfulness 
usted  if  it  be  not  expressed ; 
ititude  may  be  too  aeop  for 
Thankfulness  is  uneasy  till 
cknowledged  a  kindness ;  gra- 
:ill  it  has  recompensed  it. 

'tude  is  a  pleasant  affection  excited 
ly  sense  of  l>enefits  received  or  in- 
r  even  by  the  desire  of  being  bene- 
;  is  the  lively  and  powerful  reaction 
-disjK>sed  mind  upon  whom  benevo- 
conferred  some  important  good.'* — 

us  that  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mercies, 
hearts  may  be  unfeignedly  thank- 
yok  of  Cmntiion  Prayer, 

rUITOUS.   VOLUNTAJty.   WlL- 


•uiTOUS  (Lat.  graiuituSy  gratis) 

without  equivalent  or  recom- 
^•anted  irrespectively  of  claim, 
re  none  exists;   hence  in  the 

sense  of  uncalled-for  by  cir- 
ices,  and.  still  further,  im- 
ed  by  them,  as  a  grat\iitous 
s  one  that  was  wlioUy  un- 
,  and  as  a  gratuitous  asser- 

one  for  which  no  proof  is 
ning.  Voluntary  (Lat.  vo- 
^olo,  to  will)  is  more  restricted 
lense  than  Willing,  having 
ative  significaticm  of  not  done 
Dmpulsion.     All  our  outward 

whatever  may  be  the  full 
of  their  motives,  must  be 
roluntiuy;  but  they  are  not 
rily  i>crf(>rmed  willingly,  that 
es  not  follow  that  our  wishes 
linations  go  along  with  the 
performed.     The  vows  of  the 

must,  of  necessity,  l^e  taken 
Hy,  There  are  multitudes  of 
I  which  they  have  not  been 
Ulifnghj,  It  may  be  observed 
Uing  and  voliiutary  are  ap- 

both  to  the  agent  and  the 
.toitous,  only  to  the  act.     Vo- 

and  willing  belong  more  to 
dom  of  act  and  motive  in  the 
mself ;  gratuitous,  to  its  effect 


upon  others,  or  the  character  of  such 
acts  or  motives  in  relation  to  others. 
A  Toluntaxy  benefit  is  one  which  is 
given  with  freedom  of  will;  a  g^ra- 
tuitons  benefit  is  one  which  has  Men 
purchased  by  nothing  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver. 

"  The  Greek  word  signifies  moit  graiuit<m$^ 
most  free,  undeserved,  and  the  pure  effect  of 
grace." — Batei. 

**  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God 
acts  not  necessarily,  but  voluntarilij  with  par- 
ticular intention  and  design,  knowing  that 
He  does  good,  and  intending  to  do  so,  freely 
and  out  of  choice,  and  when  He  has  no  otLer 
constraint  upon  Him  but  this,  that  His  will 
inclines  Him  to  communicate  Himself  and  te 
do  good." — Clarke. 

**  His  ttUlingneu  to  forgive  returning  aia- 
ners."— /6ia. 

Gratuity.    Gnr. 

Gift  being  simply  a  thing  given, 
Gbatuity  (8ee  Gratuitous)  is  a 
certain  kind  of  gift.  It  is  commonly 
expected  as  due,  but  could  not  be 
enforced  as  a  legal  claim. 

"  The  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  of  the 
«ity,  hoping  to  improve  this  opportunity, 
invited  them  to  join  with  the  city,  as  they 
termed  their  party  there,  promising  them 
their  whole  arrears,  constant  pay,  and  a  pre- 
sent gratuity^  giving  them  some  money  in 
hand  as  an  earnest  of  the  rest."— Xud/ov, 
Memoirs, 

Grave.    See  Tomb. 
.Grave.    Serious.    Solemk. 

Grave  (Lat.  gravis,  heavy)  is  cha- 
racterized by  weight,  but  not  used  in 
the  physical  but  only  in  the  moral  or 
analogous  sense;  henoe  important, 
and,  as  applied  to  character  or  persons, 
having  the  appearance  oi  being 
charged  with  affairs  weighty  or  im- 
portant. It  is  opposed  to  gay,  and 
may  be  predicatect  of  manner,  appear- 
niice,  and  expression  of  countenance. 
As  grave  denotes  an  appearance  of 
habitual  self-control  or  sense  of  re- 
spousibiHty,  so  Serious  (Lat.  serius) 
conveys  the  idea  of  consideration  or 
reflectiveness,  as  applied  to  the  air 
or  expression  of  countenance.  Like 
grave,  it  is  used  of  circumstances,  and 
then  has  a  stronger  force.  A  grave 
consideration  is  one  of  argumentative 
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weight ;  a  serious  circumstance  is  one 
that  is  likely  to  aifect  us.  While  grave 
as  so  employed  means  no  more  than 
important,  serious  means  giving  cause 
for  apprehension,  attended  with 
danger  or  disastrous  consequences. 
A  grave,  but  not  a  serious,  assembly 
of  old  men.  Solemn  (Lat.  solemnis) 
is  primarily  marked  by  religious  rites, 
hence  fitted  to  awake  serious  reflec- 
tions. When  used  of  the  manner  or 
countenance  of  an  individual,  it  has 
the  sense  of  affectedly  serious,  and 
implies  ridicule.  The  judge  is  grave, 
the  preacher  serious;  the  service  or 
the  cathedral  solemn. 

"  Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its 
punishments  rather  seems  to  submit  to  a  ne- 
cessity than  to  make  a  choice." — Burke. 

"  One  might  have  expected  that  events  so 
awful  and  tremendous  as  death  and  judg- 
ment, that  a  question  so  deeply  interesting 
as  whether  we  shall  go  to  heaven  or  hell, 
could  in  no  possible  case,  and  in  no  consti- 
tution of  mind  whatever,  fail  of  exciting  the 
most  serious  apprehensions." — Paley, 

**  But  they  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
of  this  make  should  by  no  means  trust  to 
their  own  most  solemn  purposes,  or  even 
vows.  Their  chief  safety  is  in  flight." — 
Seeker, 

Gravity.      Weight.      Heavi- 

KE83. 

These  terms  are  compared  here  in 
a  physical  sense.  Gravity  is  weight 
scientificaJly  considered,  and  is  there- 
fore a  scientific  term.  Weight  (the 
amount  weighed)  is  wholly  indefinite, 
and  is  opposed  only  to  that  which  is 
imponderable.  The  lightest  substances 
have  some  amount  of  weight.  Weight, 
however,  is  always  abstract,  while 
Heaviness  is  concrete,  that  is,  ex- 

5>re8ses  the  setuiatloti  of  weight  (A.  S. 
lejig,  hdfig).  This  is  not  always  the 
case  with  the  adjective  heavy.  A 
heavy  burden  meanR  one  of  which  the 
weight  is  severely  felt ;  bat,  *'  How 
heavy  is  this?'*  is  equivalent  simply  to, 
*'  What  is  thewei^'ht  of  this?"  Weight, 
from  its  association  with  the  balance, 
has  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself — that  of 
determining  power,  as  weighty  con- 
siderations. Evervthing  has  weight, 
being  the  natui-al  tendency  of  all 
bodies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 


Those  bodies  which  have  much  weight, 
either  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  or 
to  the  force  and  strength  applied  to 
them,  are  heavy.  A  bag  of  gold  is 
heavier  than  a  bag  of  fearers  of  th« 
same  size,  because  gold  has  more 
weight  than  feathers.  Weight  de- 
pends more  upon  substance,  bean- 
ness  on  quantity.  A  pound  of  feathers 
and  a  pound  of  gold  have  equal 
weight,  though  feathers  and  gold  are 
not  equally  heavy.  In  their  secondaiy 
senses,  gravity  denotes  the  weight  of 
practical  importance,  heaviness  the 
weight  of  care  or  trouble,  weightiness 
the  urgency  of  fact  or  reasoning. 
Heavy,  rather  than  weighty,  is  the 
term  employed  to  express  the  force 
which  results  from  the  weight  of  a 
body  in  motion.  Thus  we  speak  of  a 
heavy,  not  a  weighty,  blow.  The 
felled  tree  falls  not  weightily,  but 
heavily,  to  the  ground. 

*^  Entellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind, 
And  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed, 
Headlong  and  heavy  fell."  Drydcn. 

"  Without  gravity,  the  whole  aniTerse,  if 
we  sup]>ose  an  undetermined  power  of 
motion  infused  into  matter,  would  hare  beeo 
a  confused  chaos  without  beauty  or  order, 
and  never  stable  or  permanent  in  anj  con- 
dit  ion." — Hentley. 

Great.     See  Bio  and  Gram). 

Greatness.     See  Bulk. 

Greediness.     See  Eagerness. 

Greet.     Se^  Accost. 

Grief.     See  Affijction. 

Grievance.     Hardship. 

A  Grievance  [grief,  (p-aris,  heavy) 
is  a  mental  hardship,  or  a  hardship 
as  dwelt  upon  in .  the  mind.     Hard- 
ship is  externally  suffered.     Purely 
physical  endurances,  as  exposure  to 
the  elements,  are  hardships,  not  griev- 
ances.    Grievance  carries  the  idea  of 
matter  of  complaint  or  trouble,  which 
might  have  been  otherwise  but  for 
the  conduct  of  men.     So  heavy  tax- 
ation is  a  hardship  when  viewed  in 
its  pauperizing  effects,   a  grievance 
as   furnishing  ground   of  complaint 
against  a  government  or  an  admini- 
stration.     Hardship  comes   from   a 
force  stronger  than  ourselves,  whether 
from  nature  or  from  man.   Grievance 
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zist  between  equals.  Among 
d  nations  one  may  have  a 
ice  against  another,  where 
ip  could  not  be  predicated; 
e  national  ^evance  might 
h  as  to  entail  hardship  upon 
uals. 

)C8  ore  always  drawn  bearing  sorrows, 
Qg  with  adversities,  andcrgoing  all 
kiirdsfiips,  and  having  in  the  service 
ind  a  kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties 
jers." — SjMictator, 

M  of  the  war  and  grievance  of  the 
and."  Pope,  Homer, 

EVE.     MouBN.    Lament. 

jrRiEVE  is  purely  mental  {see 
ANCE ) ;  it  is  \a)  feel  the  pain  of 
ard  distress.  To  Mourn  (A.  S. 
»,  meoriKin)  and  Lament  (Lut. 
iri)  are  to  give  outward  ox- 
•n  to  grief,  the  former  in  visible, 
tter  in  audil>le  signs.  Bitter 
deep  mourning ;  loud  lamenta- 
Unlike  mourn  and  lament,  the 
rieve  is  uso<l  in  the  sense  of 
y  to  troul^lt;  or  hurt,  as  well  as 
jitively  to  feel  trouble.  Mis- 
2  grieves  me,  or  causes  me  to 

fails  to  grieve  when  just   occasion 
tails, 

'ieres  too  much,  deserves  not  to  be 
ilessed."  YiMiuj. 

rm  mourn  may  indicate  sorrow, 
expressed  or  unexpressed ;  but 
»  implies  its  expression  of  ne- 

• 

the  apostle  says  of  circumcision  and 
ncision,  so  s;iy  I  here,  that  neither 
g  for  sin,  nor  confession  of  it,  avail 
g,  but  a  new  creature." — South, 

"Eve,  who,  unseen, 
11  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
vered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire." 

Milton. 

[EYED.    See  Sorry. 

[M.     See  Ghastly. 

[PE.     See  Catce  and  Pinch. 

[SLY.    See  Ghastly. 

DAN.     Moan. 

e  words  are  both  onomatopoetic, 
itative  of  what  they  express. 
7ROAN    is   produced    by   hard 


breathing,  and  consists  of  inarticu- 
late sounds.  The  Moan  is  a  plaintive 
sound  produced  by  the  organs  of 
utterance,  and  is  often  sHimtly  ar- 
ticulate. The  moan  is  often  also 
voluntary ;  the  groan  is  involuntary, 
the  result  of  deep  pain,  unless  it  oe 
simulated.  There  is  a  difference,  how- 
ever, in  the  causes  by  which  the  two 
are  produced.  Moaning  comes  al- 
ways from  some  pain  or  misery; 
groaning  comes  from  pain,  but  it 
may  also  come  from  a  strong  feeling 
of  resistance  to  what  is  felt  to  be 
burdensome  or  unjust;  hence  it  is 
often  an  expression  of  indignation. 
The  groans  of  suffering  and  of  in- 
dignation are  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Nor  Philoctetes  had  been  left  inclosed 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  exjiosed. 
Where  to  the  rocks  with  solitary  groans 
His  sufferings  and   our    baseness   he   be- 


moans. 


DryJen,  Ovid, 


Gross.    See  Coarse. 
Ground.    See  Basis. 
Group.    See  Assembly. 
Grow.    Become. 

To  Grow  (A.  S.  growan)  is  gradu- 
ally to  Become.  A  man  may  be- 
ct>me  suddenly  angry,  but  he  only 
erows  angry  by  degrees.  Grow  often 
indicates  a   state   which  one  is  ap- 

Eroaching;  become,  a  state  which  one 
as  reached.  To  become  is  to  be  one 
thing  from  having  been  another.  To 
grow  is  to  be  approaching  to  some 
state.  A  man  is  growing  old  before 
he  has  reached  old  age.  Not  tiU  he 
has  reached  it  has  he  become  old. 

Grow.     Increase. 

To  Grow  is  the  process  of  which 
to  Increase  is  the  result  or  mani- 
festation. Trade  has  been  growing 
f(;r  years  past,  and  is  now  consider- 
ably increased.  To  increase,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  imply  to 
grow;  rapid  expansion  or  dilatation 
of  parts  will  produce  increase  in 
bulk  ;  but  the  process  of  growth  im- 
plies either  an  accretion  of  parts  by 
external  apposition,  or  an  assimila- 
tive power  from  within,  as  in  the 
vital  iotHQ,    The  snowbidl  grows  by 
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accretion,  and  so  increases  as  it  rolls. 
The  tree  grows  by  its  own  vitalitj, 
and  increases  also  in  size. 

Grudge.    Spite.    Piqur 

A  Geudge  (Old  Eng.  grutche)  is  a 
feeling  of  continuous  and  sullen  dis- 
like cnerished  against  another,  har- 
ing  its  origin  in  some  act  of  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  felt.  Spite 
(an  abbreviation  of  despite  Lat.  de- 
spicere)  is  a  more  actire  and  demon- 
strative form  of  malevolence,  but  not 
so  enduring  as  grudge,  which  shows 
itself  in  cutting  words  and  irritating 
demeanour.  It  belongs  to  persons 
who  are  quick  to  feel  and  weak  to 
control  or  hide  their  feelings.  We 
owe  a  grudge,  and  show  spite.  Pique 
(Fr.  pique,  piquer,  to  prick)  is  purely 
personal,  and  comes  of  offended  pride, 
or  a  quick  sense  of  resentment  against 
a  supposed  neglect  or  injury,  with 
less  of  malevolence  than  gi-udge  or 
spite,  both  of  which  arc  characterized 
by  a  desire  to  injure,  which  does  not 
belong  to  pique.  The  verb  to  grudge 
has  a  negative  force  unknown  to  the 
noun  grudge.  We  grudge  another 
that  which  we  do  not  regard  him 
sufficiently  to  give  him,  or  to  contem- 
plate him  as  possessing,  with  com- 
placency. On  the  other  hand,  a 
grudge  is  always  an  actively  ma- 
cious  feeling,  which  would  hurt  if 
it  had  the  opportunity. 

**  Esau  had  conceived  a  mortal  grudge  and 
enmity  against  his  brother  Jacob." — South. 

"  Begone,  ye  critics,  and  restrain  your  spite ; 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write." 

Pope. 

"  Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  those  in  ser- 
vice, he  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the 
government  is  attacked." — Addison. 

As  a  reflective  verb,  to  pique  oneself 
expresses  a  feeling  of  pride  tin- 
wounded,  as — 

*^  Men  pique  themselves  on  their  skill  in 
the  learned  languages." — Locke, 

Guarantee.    See  Warrant. 
Guard.     See  Depend. 
Guard.    Guardian. 

Of  these  Guard  (Fr.  garde)  is 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things ; 
Guardian,  less  often  to  hings,  and 


more  commonly  to  persons.  But  a 
more  marked  difference  is  that  guard 
denotes  a  protector  against  physical 
danger,  violence,  theft,  and  the  like ; 
guardian,  against  anything  which  may 
militate  against  the  interests  of  per- 
sons, especially  during  yoath  or  mi- 
nority, when  they  are  too  inexperi- 
enceato  manage  their  own  affairs. 

"  The  guard  which  kept  th«  door  of  the 
king's  house." — Bible, 

**  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  man  is  too 
mean,  too  insigni6cant  a  being  to  be  worthy 
of  the  ministration  and  guardianship  of  celes- 
tial spirits." — Bishop  Porteus. 

Guerdon.    See  Compensation. 

Guess.  Conjecture.  Ditixa- 
TioN.  Supposition.  Hypothesis. 
Surmise. 

To  Guess  (Old  Eng.  gesse)  is  to 
make  a  statement  upon  what  is  mi- 
known,  with  the  hope  of  being  right ; 
if  by  lucky  chance  only,  this  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  guess ;  if  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  knowledge,  which  is 
just  sufficient  to  incline  the  scale  of 
probabilitjr,  this  is  a  Conjectube 
(Lat.  conjectural  from  conjieere,  to 
cast  together).  Hence  conjecture  is 
employed  of  complex,  while  guess 
belongs  to  the  simplest,  things.  I 
hold  something  in  my  hand,  and  in 
play  I  say  to  a  child,  "Guess  what 
it  is."  Ail  historian  or  a  diplomatist 
who  is  furnished  with  inadequate 
evidence  for  knowledge,  coiyecturea 
motives  and  consequences,  as  best 
he  may.  The  Roman  augurs  would 
sometimes  cast  down  cubic  lots  in- 
scribed with  marks  or  letters,  whence 
they  inferred  the  future.  This  ihroW' 
ing  togetlier  of  lots  was  called  a  con- 
jectura,  or  conjecture.  Supposition 
(Lat.  sub,  under,  and  ponere^  to  place) 
belongs  to  that  of  which  part  is  luiown 
and  part  unknown;  a  fact,  for  in- 
stance, is  known;  its  cause  is  un- 
known ;  therefore  the  cause,  or  sup- 
posed cause,  is  placed  under  the  fact 
as  a  theoretical  foundation  for  it. 
And  generally,  to  imagine  with  prob:i- 
bility,  to  infer  from  evidence  which, 
though  not  complete,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  had,  is  supposition.  Hypo- 
thesis is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Latin  gupposUio,  but  is  technically 
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yed  of  philosophical  snpposi- 
leamed  or  scientific  theories. 
NATION  (divinus,  divine)  is 
ly  a  term  of  ancient  augury 
e  gathering  the  will  of  heaven, 

naturally  by  a  divine  inspi- 
,  or  artificially  from  certain 
estations;  in  this  sense,  di- 
on  precedes  prediction.  To 
s  accordingly,  as  commonly  cm- 
1,  is  to  use  such  conjecture  as 
ds  both  upon  hazard  and  upon 
il  sagacity.  It  may  be  ob- 
l,  in  ita  relation  to  prediction, 
unlike  that  term,  it  is  not  re- 
jd  to  the  future,  but  is  equally 
-able  to  facts  of  the  past.     SuE- 

(Old  Fr.  sumiiaey  accusation, 
ition,  in  the  sense  of  imputation) 
'onjecturc  of  a  matter  of  fact, 
e  above,  those  which  arc  most 
7  related  to  one  another  are, 
,  conjecture,  and  surmise.  The 
;t  of  a  guess  is  always  a  fact,  or 
hing  regarded  in  the  simple 
of  a  fact ;  a  conjecture  is  more 

and  abstract,  and  may  be  on 
)ssibility  of  a  fact.  The  subject 
^ess  is  definite  and  unmistake- 
rhen  known.  The  subject  of  a 
3ture  may  remain  indennite  and 
>wn.  If  a  sentence  be  a  set 
la,  I  guess  its  meaning,  and  so 
it.  If  it  be  involved  and  indis- 
Ican  but  conjecture  its  meaning, 
ay  not  arrive  at  it  after  all.  £1 
Lng,  if  successful,  we  arrive  at  a 
n  or  probable  conclusion  from 
tain  premises.  In  conjecturing, 
rive  at  an  uncertain  conclusion 
uncertain  premises. 

u  go  on  arguing  and  reasoning  what 
ty  of  nature  must  signify,  which  is 
Iking  without  book,  and  guessing  what 
anciently  meant,  without  consulting 
dents   to   know  the   fact." — Water' 

n  may  see  how  our  (English)  tongue 
1,  and  thereby  conjecture  how  in  time 
alter.** — Camden, 

sagacity  which  divined  the  evil  de- 
— Bancroft. 

m  sure  his  reason  by  which  he  would 
le  you  to  become  a  convert  to  their 
I  is  shewed  to  be  no  reason,  because  it 
is  upon  this  false  supposition,  that  the 
I  of  Kome  was  once  the  Catholic 
I,  which  it  never  wa».** — Sharp, 


'*  Hypothetical  necessity  is  that  which  the 
supposition  or  hypothesis  of  God's  foresight 
and  preordination  lays  upon  future  contin- 
gents."— Clarke. 

**  There  are  various  degrees  of  strength  in 
judgments,  from  the  lowest  surmise,  to  no- 
tion, opinion,  persuasion,  and  the  highest 
assurance,  which  we  call  certainty."  — > 
Search, 

A  surmise  is  in  matters  personal  and 
practical,  what  hypothesis  is  in  mat* 
ters  purely  scientific. 

Guide.    See  Lead. 

Guide.    Eule.    Dibection. 

Guide  (Fr.  guide)  is  primarily  a 
living  director;  hence,  when  employed 
of  inanimate  influences  or  media,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  which 
is  not  rigidly  invariable,  but  still 
keeps  up  with  our  needs  under  al- 
teration of  circumstances.  Rule 
(LqX.  regnla),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  rigid  and  inflexible  thing,  a  form 
of  thought  or  a  form  of  words,  a 
maxim  which  must  be  acted  up  to. 
So  conscience  is  the  guide  of  men's 
actions.  The  duty  to  one's  neigh- 
bour is  the  rule  of  Christian  reci- 
procity. A  Direction  (Lat.  dirigere, 
directus)  may  be  given  at  a  distance, 
or  once  for  all,  and  is  to  be  acted 
upon  bjr  being  remembered.  It  is 
not  universally  applicable,  but  only 
suited  to  the  particular  case.  When 
coming  from  a  superior,  a  direction 
has  the  force  of  an  instructive  com- 
mand. 

^  Common  sense,  or  that  share  and  species 
of  understanding  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
upon  the  greater  part  of  men,  is,  when  com- 
petently improved  by  education,  and  assisted 
by  Divine  grace,  the  safest  guide  to  certainty 
and  happiness."—  V.  Knox,  Essays, 

Rule  is  employed  in  more  senses 
than  one.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
purely  physical  meaning  of  a  rod  or 
measure,  it  signifies  also  an  uniform 
course  of  thin^,  a  regulative  order, 
a  constant  method,  and  both  the  ex- 
ercise of  governing  powers  and  the 
state  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exer- 
cised. In  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
s^onymous  with  guide  and  direc- 
tion, as  the  guide  regulates  the 
movements,  and  the  direction  indi- 
cates the  course,  so  the  rule  regards 
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principally  the  actions,  or  wbat  one 
ought  to  do ;  but  it  is  cold  and  with- 
out force  in  itself. 

**  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet  so 
solemn  in  Shakespeare's  speeches  of  his  ghosts 
and  fairies,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them 
natural,  though  we  hare  no  rule  by  which  to 
judge  them." — Addison, 

A  rule  is  a  compendium  of  principles 
which  is  familiar  to  us,  and  so  avail- 
able for  application  under  new  or  un- 
familiar circumstances. 

"  I  have  before  made  mention  how  Musco- 
vie  was  in  our  time  discovered  by  Richard 
Chanceler  in  his  voyage  toward  Cathay  by 
the  direction  and  information  of  M.  Sebastian 
Cabota,  who  long  before  had  this  secret  in 
his  mind." — Uackluyt. 

Guile.     See  Fraud. 
Guilt.    See  Crime. 
Guise.     Habit.     Garb. 

The  former  (Fr.  guise)  includes  the 
latter,  Guise  being  the  combined 
effect  of  dress  and  deportment.  Garb 
(Norm.  Fr.  garbs,  clothes)  is  official 
or  appropriate  dress.  Habit  is  much 
the  same ;  but  garb,  like  dress,  mav 
comprise  several  articles  of  apparel, 
while  habit  denotes  one  such  article 
of  a  somewhat  ample  character,  as 
the  habit  of  a  monk. 

"  In  easy  notes  and  guise  of  lowly  swain, 
Twas  thus  he   charmed  and    taught   the 
listening  train."  PanieU. 

"  Habited  like  a  juryman." — ChurchUl. 

"  That  by  their  Moorish  garb  the  warriors 
knew 
The  hostile  band." 

Hoole,  Orlando  Furioso, 

Gulp.    Abyss. 

Gulp  (Fr.  golfcy  connected  with  the 
Greek  K6kiT0i)  is  a  groat  hollow ;  the 
essential  idea  being  simply  vast  con- 
cavity, the  hollow  may  extend  either 
horizontally  or  downwards.  Abyss 
(Gr.  d  jSuo-ordf,  without  bottom)  ex- 
tends only  downwards. 

**  And  besides  all  this,  betwixt  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  g^df  fixed." — Bible. 

"  To    whom    Satan,    turning    boldly,    *  Ye 
powers 
And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  nhjss^ 
(Ihaos,  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy. 
With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm.' "        Milton, 


Gush.    Flow.     Stream. 

Of  these,  Flow  (Lat.  Jluere)  is  the 
generic  term,  and  the  others  are  modes 
of  flowing.  Gush  (Dutch  gudMen, 
G«rm.  gieszen)  is  to  flow  abundantly 
and  forcibly,  or,  as  it  were,  borstingly. 
Stream  (A.  S.  stream)  is  to  flow 
amply  and  continuously  but  quietly. 
A  body  of  water  may  flow  broadly  or 
narrowly;  it  streams  narrowly;  it 
gushes  violently. 

*'  While  his  life's  torrent  gushed  from  out 
the  wound."  Pope. 

"  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 

stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme : 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;    though  gentle, 

yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing, 

full."  Dcnham, 

Gust.    See  Wind. 

H. 

Habit.  See  Custom,  Dbess, 
and  Guise. 

Habitation.  Abode.  Domicile. 

Habitation  (Lat.  habitare)  is  a 
place  which  one  inhabits,'  not  nec€8- 
saidly  a  house  or  tenement  of  any 
kind.  Abode  (see  Abide)  has  the 
same  sense,  but  with  a  less  direct  re- 
ference to  the  constant  passing  of 
one*s  life  there.  Domicile  adcU  to 
the  idea  of  habitation  and  abode  a 
relationship  to  society  and  civil 
government,  and  is  consequently  a 
term  rather  technical  than  conversa- 
tional. An  abode  is  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, convenient  or  inconvenient 
A  habitation  is  suitable  or  unsuitable, 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  commodious 
or  otherwise.  Habitation  points  more 
directly  than  abode  to  furnishing 
necessary  shelter  and  protection. 
The  woods  are  the  abodes  of  birds, 
their  nests  are  their  habitations. 

*^  The  body  moulders  into  dust,  and  U 
utterly  incapable  of  itself  to  become  a  fit 
?uibitation  for  the  soul  again." — StUlingfleet, 

**  We  will  come  and  make  our  ctbode  with 
h'lm.^—Bible, 

The  legal  force  of  the  term  domicile 
is  a  residence  at  a  particular  place, 
with  positive  or  presumptive  proof 
of  an  intention  to  remain  there. 
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..     See  Accost. 
.ow.     See  Consecrate. 
)80MB.     See  Beautiful. 
>y.    See  Convenient. 
EN.    Chance.    Occub. 

lPPEN  (that  is,  to  fall  out  by 
;hance)  is  used  of  all  occur- 
whether  accidental  or  not, 
•e  not  regarded  as  the  result 
fie  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Ed  to  wnom  the  term  is  ap- 
Tor  that  which  is  the  issue  of 

of  cii'cumstances,  however 
d,   may  be  said  to  happen 

who  have  had  no  hand  in 
:  it  about.  To  Chance  (Lat. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only 
3n  the  character  of  the  event, 
rds    the  individual  whom   it 

is  fortuitous.  To  Occur 
rurrerey  to  run  against)  is  a 
:erm,  equivalent  to  happening 
•son,  or  to  fall  undesignedly 
vaj.  It  is  said,  not  only  of 
but  of  ideas  or  thoughts 
iigeest  themselves.  Events 
te  history  happen ;  but  they 
)ccurrences  to  U8, 

four  difTerent  p6i*soQs  are  called 
court  of  justice  to  prove  the  reality 
rticular  fact  that  happened  twenty 
^ears  ago,  what  is  the  sort  of  evi- 
ich  they  usually  give  ?  Why,  in 
leading  circumstances  which  tend 
sh  the  fact  in  question,  they  in 
rfectly  agree."— ^tsAqp  Portem, 

ENESS.    Felicity.    Beati- 
Blessedness.        Bliss. 
a. 

[NESS  (happy,  Eng.  hapi)  is 
ling  which  results  from  the 
B  enjoyment  of  an  aggre- 
^ood  things.  It  is  a  state  of 
and  is  applied  to  every  de- 
consciousness  of  well-being. 
Qot  employed  of  any  state, 
keen,  of  mere'animaJ  grati- 
irrespectively  of  the  mental 
i'ELiciTY  (LoX.  felicitasy  from 
)py  or  fortunate)  is  not  only 
formal  word  for  happiness, 
involves  a  substantial  ground 
eeling.  It  is  the  conscious- 
only  of  enjoyment,  but  of  a 


state  of  prosperity.  Blessedness 
denotes  a  state  of  the  most  refined 
and  pure  happiness,  ansing  from  the 
possession  of  the  choicest  goods  or 
material  of  happiness,  and  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  person's  entire 
state  in  soul  and  bcKly.  Bliss  is 
happiness  of  a  rapturous  or  ecstatic 
nature.  Beatitude  (Lat.  heatus)  is 
the  Latin  form  of  the  English  bles- 
sedness, and  is  used  in  the  higher 
and  more  spiritual  style.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  imparted  blessedness. 
Blessinq  nearly  answers  to  the 
Latin  benediction;  but,  while  bene- 
diction is  used  only  of  good  wishes, 
blessing  is  used  both  of  good  wishes 
and  good  things.    (See  HIppy.) 

**  The  word  happy  is  a  relative  term ;  in 
stnctness,  any  condition  may  be  denominated 
happy  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of 
pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain ;  and  the  degree 
of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
this  eicesa." — Paley. 

Happiness  depends  on  the  possession 
of  such  thin^  as  wealth,  honour, 
friends,  health ;  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  involved  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  things  constitutes  felicity. 

"  Did  faith  ever  violate  peace,  or  obedience 
impair  domestic  felicity  f* —  Warburton, 

''As  almost  here  she  with  her  lltss  doth  meet." 
•Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

''Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  vessels, 
one  filled  with  blessings^  the  other  with  mis- 
fortunes."— Tatler. 

"  Abonf  Him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  His  sight 

received 
Beatitude  past  utterance."  MUton, 

"The  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and 
the  rain,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  fishes  of  the 
sea,  they  can  and  do  glorify  God,  and  give 
Him  praise  in  their  capacity  ;  and  yet  He  gave 
them  no  speech,  no  retison,  no  immoi'tal  spirit, 
no  capacity  of  eternal  blessedness." — Bishop 
Taylor. 

Happy.    Fortunate.    Lucky. 

Happy  denotes  the  possession  of 
goods  which  are  really  such;  FoE- 
tunate  (LdiX.  fortunatus,  fortunaf  for- 
tune), the  possession  of  what  are  so 
considered.  Men  may  be  called  for- 
tunate in  reference  to  very  small 
things ;  as  a  lucky  throw  in  a  game 
of  chance.    Happy  involves  a  larger 
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scale  of  benefit.  A  man  i8  bappy  in 
what  lie  has ;  fortunate,  in  getting  it. 
There  is  a  close  connection  between 
Lucky  (Icelandic  hik}ca\  to  favour) 
and  fortunate;  but  lucky  is  used 
only  of  minor  occurrences ;  fortunate, 
of  the  larger  results  of  faTourable 
chance.  To  be  lucky  is  less  than  to 
be  fortunate ;  to  bef ortunate,  less  than 
to  be  happy.  Lucky  excludes  all 
idea  of  effort;  but  a  man  may  bo 
fortunate  in  his  undertakings.  A 
fortunate  man  obtains  what  he  wishes 
and  hopes  to  gain.  A  ]ucky  man 
gets  what  he  may  desire,  but  did  not 
expect  to  gain.  Merchants  who  make 
successful  speculations  are  fortunate. 
Lottery  prizes  and  unexpected  lega- 
cies fall  to  the  lucky. 

**  Oh  I  HappinesSj  our  beings*  end  and  aim, 
Good,  Pleasure,   Ease,  Content,   whatever 

thy  name, 
That  something  still  which   prompts  th' 

eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die, 
Wliieh  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us,  lies, 
Overlooked,  seen   double,  by  the  fool  and 

wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed,  if  dropped  below, 
Say  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to 

grow."  JPope. 

"As  Sylla  was  sacrificing  in  his  tent  in 
the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  happened  to  creep 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  altar;  upon  which, 
Postnmius,  the  Ilaruspex,  who  attended  the 
sacrifire,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate 
omen,  called  out  u])on  him  to  lead  his  army 
immediately  against  the  enemy." — Middlcton^ 
Life  of  Cicero. 

"He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth  is 
right  but  by  chance ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  luckiness  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the 
irregularity  of  the  proceeding." — Locke, 

Harangue.    See  Address. 

Harass.     See  Jade. 

Harbinger.     See  Forerxtnner. 

Harbour.  See  Entertain  and 
Haven. 

Hard.   See  Arduous  and  Fast. 

Hardened.     See  Obdurate. 

Hardihood.     See  Boldness. 

Hardly.     Scarcely. 

These  terms  are  correctly  employed 
in  proportion  as  it  is  borne  in  mind 


that  Scabcely  relates  to  quantity. 
Hardly  to  degree.  "  It  is  scarce!/ 
ten  miles  off.'*  "  I  shall  hardly  b« 
able  to  finish  this  work.'* 

Hardship.    See  GrsuETAKCE. 

Harm.     See  Hurt. 

Harbuless.  Ikoffenbite.  XTn- 
opfending.    Innoououb. 

Harmless  denotes  in  a  twofold 
sense  the  absence  of  the  dispositioii 
to  do  hurt,  and  the  state  of  immanitr 
from  harm.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  power  or 
disposition  of  living  creatnres.  We 
speak  of  harmless  animals.  Lino- 
cuous  (Lat.  in,  not,  and  noeert,  to 
hurt),  on  the  other  hand,  is  employed 
of  things,  and  not  persons,  as  an  inno- 
cnons  potion,  atmosphere,  plant.  In- 
offensive and  Unoffending  differ 
in  that  the  former  means  not  being 
even  indirectly  a  sonrce  of  annoyance 
or  offence,  while  the  latter  means  de- 
void of  all  disposition  to  offend.  Un- 
offending can  only  be  employed  of 
human  beings.  Inoffensive,  of  in- 
fluences in  general,  which  arc  capable 
of  being  unpleasantly  or  noxiouely 
felt;  as  inoffensive  odours.  Harm- 
less and  innocuous  belong  to  the  na> 
ture  of  beings;  inoffensive  and  un- 
offending, to  what  they  may  be  on 
specific  occasions. 

"  For  when  through  Lnatcless  flat  haniilitr, 
In  dough-baked  men  some  harrnksmets  ve 

see, 
Tis  but  his  phlegm  that's  virtuous,  and 

not  he."  DoKme. 

"  Useful  and  inoffcnsir-e  animals  have  a 
claim  to  our  tenderness,  and  it  is  honourable 
to  our  nature  to  befriend  them." — BecUtie. 

"  Horace  very  truly  observes  that  what- 
ever mad  frolics  enter  into  the  heads  of  k\ns;&, 
it  is  the  common  peo])le,  that  is,  the  honot 
artizan  and  the  industrious  tribes  in  tb« 
middle  ranks,  unoffcnded  and  unoffenJir^u 
who  chiefly  suffer  in  the  evil  consequences*' 
— KnoXy  Kssai/8. 

"  And  not  only  innocuuns^  but  they  (spiders-) 
are  very  snlutiterous  too,  in  some  uf  the  nn»st 
stubborn  diseases." — Derhum, 

Harmony.  See  Concord  and 
Melody. 
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Har^h.    Rouan. 

Harshness  {see  Acrimony)  acts 
upon  the  affections  and  the  feelings, 
to  which  it  does  violence.  Rough- 
KESS  is  a  matter  of  maimer,  which 
eztemaJlj  annoys,  as  indicating  a 
want  of  consideration  or  deference, 
bat  is  easily  endured  by  sensible  per- 
sons, where  it  is  seen  to  be  a  mere 
defect  of  polish.  Roughness  is  not 
necessarily  a  defect.  Morally,  harsh- 
iiesB  is  always  offensive  to  the  mind, 
taste,  feelings,  or  senses. 

**  Hartkness  and  brutality." — Shaftesbury, 

*'  I  could  endure 
CSiains  nowhere    patiently,  and    chains  at 

home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then   what  were   left  of  roughness  in  the 

grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse, 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me."  Cowper. 

Hasten.    See  Aggelebate. 

Haste.  Dispatch.  Hurry. 
Speed.    Bustle. 

Haste  (Germ.,  Dan.,  and  Swedish 
hatt)  is  voluntary  speed  directed  to 
the  commencement  or  continuation 
of  something.  Hubby  (Glerm.  hvrren, 
to  move  hastily)  is  an  effort  of  haste 
embiuTassed  by  confusion  or  want 
of  self-collectedness.  Haste  signifies 
heat  of  action ;  hurry  implies  haste. 
but  includes  trepidation  or  perturba- 
tion. What  is  done  in  haste  may  be 
done  well ;  what  is  done  in  a  hurry 
can  at  best  only  be  done  inaccurately. 
Haste  implies  a  wish  for  quickness ; 
speed,  its  attainment. 

'*  Homer  himself,  as  Cicero  observes 
above,  is  full  of  this  kind  of  painting,  and 
particularly  fond  of  description,  eveu  in 
situations  where  the  action  seems  to  require 
haste"— GoidsmUh, 

**  Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed. 
Each  her  thundering  falchion  wield. 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed, 
Hurry^  hurry,  to  the  field."         Gray» 

Speed  (A.  S.  apeddn,  to  make  haste) 
is  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
things  are  done.  Dispatch  (Fr. 
depeche)  is  the  promptitude  and  speed 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  tJie 
execution  of  a  task,  business,  or  trans- 


action. Bustle  (Old  Eng.  huakle)  is 
tumult  or  stir  arising  from  hurried 
activity,  whether  on  the  part  of  one 
person  or  of  a  crowd.  It  is  the  most 
unpractical  and  weakest  exhibition  of 
hurry, 

"  H«  saw  a  young  Indian,  whom  he  judged 
to  be  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
come  down  from  a  tree,  and  he  also  ran  away 
with  such  speed  as  made  it  hopeless  to  follow 
him." — Cook*s  Voyages, 

"A  husbandman  or  a  gardener  will  do 
more  execution  by  being  able  to  carry  his 
scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  flail  with  sufHcient 
dispatch  through  a  sutHcicnt  space,  than  if 
with  greater  strength  his  motions  were  pro- 
portionately more  confined  and  slow." — 
Paley, 

Hastiness.  Babhness.  Teme- 
rity.   Precipitancy. 

Hastiness  is  the  disposition  to 
over-haste,  and  is  applicable  to  too 
great  quickness  of  feeling  as  well  as 
action;  as  a  hasty  temper,  a  hasty 
act.  The  others  r^te  only  to  actions. 
Rashness  (Germ,  rasch)  is  the  qua- 
lity of  determining  or  acting  from  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings,  with  little  or 
no  reflection  on  the  cost  or  conse- 
quence. It  is  the  courage  of  unreflec- 
tion  and  inexperience.  Temerity 
(Lat.  t&ineritas,  from  temere,  rashly) 
is  that  kind  of  rashness  which  under- 
rates or  disregards  personal  danger 
or  consequences,  and  is  the  passive 
state  of  which  rashness  is  the  active 
quality.  To  enter  upon  a  hazardous 
speculation  would  be  called  rashness^ 
but  not  temerity.  To  approach  too 
near  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
would  be  temerity.  Bashness  has 
in  it  more  of  the  excited,  and 
temerity  more  of  the  dogged.  Rash- 
ness refers  to  the  act,  temerity  to 
the  disposition.  Precipitancy  (Lat. 
proeceps,  headlong)  is  employed,  not 
of  acts,  but  of  the  judgment  which 
dictates  them.  Haste  in  deciding 
upon  measures  which  required  more 
consideration  and  reflection,  is  what 
is  commonly  called  precipitancy.  A 
man  is  precipitate  who  judges,  or  acts, 
or  speaks  before  the  time. 

"  But  Epiphantus  was  made  np  of  hasti' 
ness  nnd  credulity,  and  is  never  to  be  trusted 
where  he  speaks  of  a  miracle.'* — Jortin, 
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"  Ilis  beginnings  must  be  in  rashness^  a  noble 
fault ;  but  time  and  experience  will  correct 
that  error,  and  tame  it  into  a  deliberate  and 
well-weighed  courage." — Dryden, 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  teme' 
rity  of  making  experiments  may  casually 
leiul  to  improvements  in  medical  science ;  but 
it  is  a  cruel  tenierityy  for  experiments  in 
medicine  are  made  on  the  sick  at  the  hazard 
of  life." — Knox. 

'*  But  if  we  make  a  rash  beginning,  and 
resolve  precipitantly  without  observing  the 
above-named  rules  and  directions,  in  all  pro- 
bability our  hasty  purposes  will  end  in  a 
leisurely  repentance." — Scott^  Qiristian  Life, 

Hasty.    Cursory. 

Hasty  is  only  employed  of  obser- 
vation in  this  connection,  Cursory 
(Lat.  curreret  to  run)  also  of  treatment. 
The  subject  was  viewed  hastily,  and 
treated  cursorily.  Hasty  is  always  at 
least  an  unsatisfactory  epithet.  Cur- 
sory is  not  80  much  so ;  as  a  cursory 
review  may  be  all  that  is  ncedea. 
Hasty  is  that  which  occupies  little 
time;  cursory,  which  occupies  little 
thought. 

Hate.     Dislike. 

Hate  (A.  S.  hatian)  is  to  feel  such 
an  enmity  as  to  desire  the  injury,  de- 
struction, or  removal  of  the  object. 
It  is  applied  to  persons  and  qualities 
of  a  personal  kind,  though  not  always 
strictly  personal ;  as  to  hat^  the  light, 
for  instance,  which  really  means  to 
hate  the  knowledge  wnich  comes 
from  wise  men.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
language  to  speak  of  hating  the  im- 
personal. Dislike  is  aversion  in  a 
milder  form,  aversion  being  a  strong, 
settled,  and  avowed  dislike.  Dislike 
is  applicable,  as  hate  is  not,  to  imper- 
sonal influence,  as  to  dislike  a  parti- 
cular taste  or  smell.  Hate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  principle ;  dislike,  a  matter  of 
taste,  feeling,  or  sentiment. 

Hateful.    Odious. 

These  terms  are  etymological  syno- 
nyms (Latin  odium,  hate) ;  but 
Hateful  is  the  stronger  term. 
Odious  being  frequently  employed 
of  what  is  irksome,  while  hateful  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  detestable.  Hate- 
ful tyrants,  hateful  vices  j  odious  mea- 
sures,   odious    smells.      Nothing   is 


truly  hateful  but  that  which  is  evil ; 
while  the  offensive  may  be  odious. 

Hatred.  Aversion.  Asn- 
PATHY.  Enmity.  Eepuonakcf*. 
Ill- Will.  Bancoub.  Malice. 
Malevolence. 

Hatred  (A.  S.  hatian,  to  hate)  is  a 
very  general  term.  Its  characteristics 
have  been  given  above.  Ayersiov 
(Lat.  avertere,  to  turn  away)  is  strong 
dislike.  We  dislike  what  is  unplea- 
sant to  us.  We  have  an  aversion  to 
what  shocks  or  disgusts,  or  inspires 
us  with  horror. 

''Strictly  speaking,  aversion  is  no  other 
than  a  modification  of  desire;  a  desire  of 
being  liberated  from  whatever  appears  to  be 
injurious  to  well-being." — Cogan. 

Antipathy  (Gr.  am-t,  against,  and 
ird$o£f  feeling)  is  used  of  causeless 
dislike,  or  at  least  one  of  which  the 
cause  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  founded 
upon  supposition  or  instinctive  be- 
lief, often  utterly  gratuitous,  often  not 
without  some  truth,  of  the  character 
of  the  person  as  worthy  of  dislike. 

"  There  are  many  ancient  and  received  tra- 
ditions and  observations  touching  the  sTin- 
pathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ;  for  that  some 
will  thrive  best  growing  near  others,  which 
they  impute  to  sympathy,  and  some  worse, 
which  they  impute  to  anti^^athy,** — Baoon. 

Enmity  (Fr.  ennemi,  Lat.  inimiem) 
is  the  state  of  personal  opposition, 
whether  accompanied  by  strong  per- 
sonal dislike  or  not;  as  "a  bitter 
enemy,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the 
enemy,"  meaning  the  hostile  party. 
In  some  of  its  metaphorical  or  ap- 
plied senses  it  is  little  more  than 
equivalent  to  strong  opponent,  as  an 
enemy  to  falsehood ;  but  an  enemy  is 
one  who  carries  hatred  into  practice. 

*'  And  by  these  guileful  means  he  more  pre- 
vailed 
Than  had  he  open  enmity  profest ; 
The   wolf  more  safely  wounda   when  in 
sheep's  clothing  drest."  LloydL 

Repugnance  (Lat.  repugnare,  to 
fight  against)  is  characteristically 
employed  of  acts  or  courses  of  action, 
measures,  pursuits,  and  the  like.  We 
do  not  employ  it  directly  of  persons, 
so  as  to  say, "  I  have  a  repugnance  to 
such  an  one ;"  here  we  shomd  use  the 
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term  aversion.  It  denotes  an  in- 
volantarj  resistance  to  a  particnlar 
line  of  conduct  to  which  circam- 
stances  impel  us.  A  repugnance  to 
study.  There  is  a  use  of  repugnant 
and  repugnance  analo^us  to  that 
of  abhorrent  and  aonorrence,  in 
which  the  terms  denote  a  strong  con- 
trariety and  dissimilarity  between 
any  two  objecta  or  subjects  cai>able 
of  being  brought  into  juxtaposition 
or  comparison;  as  slavery  is  repug- 
nant to  Christianity.  So  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  If  things  in  thenuelres  eril,  repitgnant 
to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  those 
of  civil  societies,  as  well  as  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  are  made  lawful  only  for  the 
carrying  on  their  design,  we  need  not  go 
farther  to  examine  them,  for  by  these  fruits 
we  may  know  them.** — Stillingfleet, 

Ill-will  is  a  settled  bias  of  the 
disposition  away  from  another.  It 
is  very  indefinite,  and  may  be  of  any 
degree  of  strength.  Bancoub  (Lat. 
ranccTf  from  rancere,  U>  be  rank  or 
rancid)  is  a  deep-seated  and  lasting 
feeling  of  ill-will.  It  preys  upon  the 
very  mind  of  the  subject  of  it.  While 
enmity  may  be  generous  and  open, 
rancour  is  malignant  and  private. 
It  commonly  denotes  such  ill-will  or 
disturbance  of  feeling  towards  another 
as  survives  from  a  K)rmer  enmity  or 
difference.  So  that,  even  after  the 
forms  of  enmity  arc  laid  aside  in 
reconciliation,  something  of  i*ancour 
is  apt  to  remain  behind. 

'*  Rancour  is  that  degree  of  malice  which 
preys  upon  the  possessor." — Cogan. 

Malice  (Lat.  malUiay  from  maluSf 
evil)  is  that  enmity  which  can  abide 
its  opportunity  of  injuring  its  object, 
and  pervert  the  truth  or  the  right,  or 
go  out  of  its  way,  or  shape  courses  of 
action,  to  compass  its  ends.  Male- 
YOLENCE  (Lat.  male,  ill.  and  voh,  to 
will)  is  the  casual  or  habitual  state  of 
ill-will,  but  differs  from  ill-will  in  that 
the  latter  is  always  casual,  while  male- 
volence is  with  some  habitual,  or  so 
easily  excited  as  to  seem  so. 

"  Malice  is  more  frequently  employed  to 
express  the  dispositions  of  inferior  minds  to 
execute  every  purpose  of  mischief  within 
the  more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities." — 
Chgan. 


^^Malevolence  commences  with  some  idea 
of  evil  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the 
object ;  and  it  settles  into  a  permanent 
hatred  of  his  person  and  of  everything  rela- 
tive to  him." — Cogan, 

MALiaNiTY  (Lat.  maligns)  is  yet 
worse;  it  is  ciTiel  malevolence,  or 
innate  love  of  harm  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it.  A  further  difference,  it 
seems,  ought  to  be  noted  between 
malignity  and  Malionanct.  While 
malignity  denotes  an  inherent  evil 
of  nature,  malignancy  denotes  its 
indication  in  particular  instances. 
Malignant  spirits,  for  instance,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  spirits  already  en- 
gaged on  their  errands  of  mischief ; 
and,  again,  malignity  always  implies 
evil  purpose,  while  malignancy  is 
said  of  unpurposed  eviL  The  ma- 
lignancy, not  malignity,  of  a  disease. 

''Now  this  shows  the  high  malignity  of 
fraud  and  falsehood,  that  in  the  direct  and 
natural  course  of  it,  it  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  common  life  by  destroying  that  trust  and 
mutual  confidence  that  men  should  have  in 
one  another." — South, 

**  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  noxious  and 
maiifpvtnt  plants  do  many  of  them  discover 
something  in  their  nature  by  the  sad  and 
melancholick  visage  of  their  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit." — Ray, 

Have.     See  Possess. 

Haven.     Harbour.     Port. 

A  Haven  (A.  S.  hdfen)  is  always  a 
natural  harbour.  A  Harbour  (Old 
Eng.  herbour)  is  first  a  station  for 
rest,  shelter,  lodging,  entertainment ; 
and  thence  a  sneltcred  station  for 
ships,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  A 
Port  (A.  S.  port,  Lat.  partus)  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  sense  of  a  fre- 
quented harbour,  with  its  commercial 
restrictions  and  regulations,  customs, 
dues,  and  the  like.  A  port  is  a  harbour 
viewed  in  its  national,  civic,  or  com- 
mercial relations. 

"  And  now  the  surrender  of  Dorchester 
(the  magazine  from  whence  the  other  places 
were  supplied  with  principles  of  rebellion) 
infused  the  same  spirit  into  Weymouth,  a 
very  convenient  harbour  and  haven.** — Cfa- 
rendon. 

"  These  legal  ports  were  undoubtedly  at 
first  assigned  by  the  crown,  since  to  each  of 
them  a  court  of  port-mote  is  incident,  the 
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jurisdiction  of  which  miut  flow  from  rojal 
aut  liority." — BUickatone. 

Haughtiness.  See  Arrogance 
and  Dignity. 

Haul.    See  Draw. 

Haunt.     See  Frequent. 

Hazard.  See  Chance  and 
Danger. 

Head.    Leader.    Chiep. 

Head  (A.  S.  heafod,  with  other 
forms),  as  coming  from  the  Teutonic, 
is  the  analogue  of  Chief  (Ft.  chef, 
Lat.  caput),  as  coming  from  the  Latin. 
But,  as  now  employed  by  ourselves, 
liciul  denotes  no  more  than  the  first 
in  an  organized  body,  while  chief  ex- 
presses pre-eminence,  personal  and 
active.  A  person  may  be  the  head  of 
a  nninber,  because  there  must  be  some 
head ;  but  if  he  is  the  chief,  his  per- 
sonal importance  and  inlluence  is 
felt,  whether  for  good  or  ilL  So  per- 
sonal is  the  idea  of  chief,  that  a  man 
may  be  chief  among  others  without 
being  in  any  sense  their  head,  that  is, 
bound  to  tnem  in  a  relationship  of 
command.  A  Leader  (A,  S.  l(cd<in, 
to  lead)  is  one  who  controls,  directs, 
and  instigates  others  in  indefinite  lines 
of  movement  or  action.  The  head  is 
the  highest  man.  The  chief  is  the 
strongest,  best,  or  most  conspicuous 
man.  Tlie  leader  is  the  most  in- 
fiuoiitial  man. 

"A  reform  proposed  by  an  unsupported 
iD(Iividual  in  the  presence  o{  heads  of  houses, 
public  officers,  doctors,  and  proctors,  whose 
j»€culiar  province  it  would  have  been  urged 
is  to  consult  for  the  academic  state,  would 
have  been  deemed  even  more  officious  and 
arrogant  than  a  ptiblic  apiwul." — Knox. 

"I  thank  God  I  am  neither  a  minister  nor 
a  leader  of  opposition." — Burke. 

"  The  chief  of  sinners.*'— Bible. 

\    Headstrong.    See  Obstinate. 

Heady.     See  Obstinate. 

Heal.    See  Cure. 

Healthy.  Wholesome.  Sa- 
lubrious.    Salutary. 

Healthy  (A.  S.  hdldh, hoalth)  bears 
the  twofold  uieauiiig  of  j|)t>^w««»i^ 
health,  and  impart ina  health.  A 
healthy  person;  a  bealtby  atmosphere. 


Wholesome  (whole,  in  the  senae  d 
sound)  is  tending  to  health  or  3ound- 
ness,  or  not  inoonaistent  with  them, 
whether  of  body  or  mind ;  aa  a  whole- 
some appetite,  wholesome  air,  whole- 
some SMlvice.  Bat  both  healthy  and 
wholesome  are  commonly  employed 
in  more  than  a  negative  sense,  as 
when  we  say,  "  the  sitaation  is  per- 
fectly ^healthy,"  "  the  food  is  qnite 
wholesome."  Healthy  or  healthful 
stands  to  wholesome  as  the  positiTe 
to  the  negative.  The  former  pro- 
motes or  increases  our  bodily  strength; 
the  latter  does  no  harm  to  om*  ph;^- 
sical  constitution.  And  so  healthy  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  what  comes 
to  us  in  the  way  of  exceptional  boiefit ; 
wholesome,  to  the  neoessaries  of  life. 
Unwholesome  food  disorganizes  the 
functions  of  the  body;  healthy  air 
and  recreation  improve  the  phymcal 
powei*s.  In  like  manner,  a  wholesome 
truth,  wholesome  advice,  ia  preserra- 
tive  of  morality  and  our  interests.  A 
healthy  tone  of  mind  tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  faculties.  The 
wholesome  is  assimilated  and  acted 
upon  hy  us ;  the  healthy  acts  iipoii  os. 

'*  A  few  cheerful  componioiu  in  our  walks 
will  render  them  ahandantlj  more  healthfwl, 
for,  according  to  the  ancient  adage,  thej  will 
serve  intitead  of  a  carriage,  or,  in  other 
words,  prevent  the  sensation  of  fotigue.** 
— Kiiox,  Kssays. 

**Not  only  grain  has  become  somewhat 
cheaper,  but  many  other  things,  from  which 
the  industrioos  poor  derive  an  agreeable  and 
tcholesome  variety  of  food." — Sntitky  Wealth 
of  Ifations. 

But  Salxtbbious  and  Salutabt 
(Lat.  salve,  health)  are  stix>n^er  and 
more  posiUve.  A  salubrious  air  tends 
actually  to  eetablieh  health,  while 
that  which  is  saJutary  tends  to  re- 
store it.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
while  salutary  is  employed  of  morals, 
as  salutary  advice,  salubrious  has  no 
such  application.  It  may  be  added 
that  salubrious  is  employed  in  a  pas- 
sive sensa  Salutary  is  always  active. 
A  salubrious  condition ;  samtary  re- 
medies. 

"Give   the  salubricms  draughts  with  your 
own  hand ; 
Persua:}ion  has^the  force  of  a  command.** 

KiH,j. 

''  When  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan, 
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n  of  it  was  salutary,  that  the  8]>irit 
e  sared  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
-  WaterkuuL 

P.    Accumulate.     Amass. 


!eap  (A.  S.  heap,  heajyian)  is  to 
articles  or  substances  upon  one 
.%  BO  as  to  form  some  degree  of 
>n.  The  action  is  indefinite  in 
«r,  and  may  be  performed  with 
lOut  rule  or  system.     In  this 

it  differs  from  Pile,  which  is 
)  piecemeal,  and  with  system 
.  To  heap  stones  is  general; 
them  is  specific.  But  even  if 
cess  of  heaping  have  been  per- 

with  care,  the  heap  which  is 
iult    has  no    distinctness    of 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
y  be  used  in  a  phrase  expres- 

praise.  A  heap  of  ruins.  A 
•ile  of  architecture.  To  Ac- 
ate  (Lat. eumuluSfQ, heap)  con- 
ic idea  of  chance  or  desultory 
5.  Men  heap  thin&^s  when  they 
rhere  to  lay  their  nands  to  find 
they  accumulate  things  when 
eap  them  as  they  find  them ; 
xjcumulate  tends  more  strongly 
eap  to  a  figurative  or  moral 
ig.  The  farmer  heaps,  but  does 
cumulate,  com,  unless  he  buys 
rom  different  quarters  for  stor- 
it  by  industry  and  good  fortune 
imulates  wealth.  Amass  (Fr. 
r,  masse,  a  mass)  is  to  accumu- 
.  large  quantities  what  is  of 
itial  value,  for  the  purpose  of 
g  a  store  or  fund ;  as  to  ama^s 

or  learning :  while  that  which 
imulated  may  be  of  no  value ; 
/^cumulation  of  old  clothes,  or 
;  a  river's  mouth. 

whole  performance  is  not  so  much 
ir  fabric  as  a  heap  of  shining  mate- 
rown  together  by  accident,  which 
*ather  with  the  solemn  magnificence 
pendous  ruin,  than  the  elegant  gran- 
a  finished  pile." — Johnson. 

tieap  things  of  the  same  or  dif- 
kinds;  we  accumulate  things 
same  kind. 

did  conceive  that  it  was  against  the 
nciiiles  of  Nature  and  false,  that  an 
accurmilation  should  be  and  not  be 
igeneous  things;  and  therefore  that 
n  its  first  being  is  not  treasonable 


can  never  confer  to  make  up  an  accitmulative 
treason." — State  Trials. 

**  The  heire  shall  waste  the  whonrded  gold, 
amassed  with  much  payne." — Surrey, 

Heabken.    Attend.    Listen. 

These  terms  have  each  a  primaiy 
and  secondary  meaning.  Tne  pri- 
mary meaning  belongs  to  the  acts, 
the  secondary  to  the  characteristics 
oftheada.  keprimaiy  meaning  of 
to  Heabken  is  voluntarily  and  spe- 
cifically to  exercise  the  factdty  of 
hearinfif ;  of  Attend  (Lat.  aUendere), 
to  perform  the  mental  act  of  bring- 
ing the  understanding  to  bear  on  what 
is  so  heard;  and  of  Listen  (A.S. 
hlystan),  to  hearken  and  attend  con- 
jomtly  with  some  degree  of  propen- 
sity or  interest.  The  secondary  mean- 
ings are  in  accordance  with  these. 
We  hearken  to  injunctions,  com- 
mands. We  attend  to  instructions 
or  advice.  We  listen  to  entreaty 
and  persuasion. 

'^  But  here  she  comes ;  I  fairly  step  aside 
And  hearken,  if  1  may,  her  business." 

Milton. 

"  He  now  prepared 
To  speak,  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they 

bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and   half  inclose   him 

round. 
With   all  his  peers;    attention  held    them 

mute."  Ihiii. 

'*  The  external  ear,  we  are  told,  hiid  ac- 
quired a  distinct  motion  upward  and  back- 
ward, which  was  observable  whenever  the 
patient  listened  to  anything  which  he  did 
not  distinctly  hear." — Paley, 

Heabty.  Sincebe.  Cobdial. 
Fbank.  Candid.  Open.  In- 
genuous.   Wabm. 

Heabty  is  having  the  heart  in  a 
thinjj— earnest,  sincere.  Heartiness 
implies  honesty,  simplicity,  and  cor- 
diality ;  but  the  term  leans  rather  to 
expressing  the  outward  demonstra- 
tion of  feeling  than  any  quality  of 
the  feeling  itself,  thougn  this  i^  by 
no  means  excluded;  as  a  hearty  de- 
sire, a  hearty  laugh,  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  to  return  hi^arty  thanks. 
So  a  hearty  meal  is  one  partaken  of 
with  good-will  instead  of  with  a 
languid  or  sickly  appetite. 
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'*  Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth   a 
tester, 
He   bade  me  most  heartily   welcome    to 
Chester."  Cotton, 

SiNCEBE  (Lat.  sincerus,  said  to  be 
sine  certtf  without  wax,  as  if  an  epithet 
of  pure  honey),  unlike  hearty,  ex- 
presses nothing  of  the  strength  of 
feeling,  but  only  denotes  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  not  pretended.  Sin- 
cere is  very  often  mistaken  for  hearty, 
as  in  the  common  phrase,  "  I  return 
my  most  sincere  th^inks"  Thanks  are 
either  sincere  or  not.  Sincerity  does 
not  admit  of  degrees,  though  the  exhi- 
bition of  feeling  does.  Sincerity  is 
when  the  man  disguises  nothing  from 
others  or  from  himself ;  and  so  may  be 
predicated  both  of  principle  and  of 
practice  or  demeanour.  It  is  truth 
or  truthfulness  of  motive.  Sincerity 
combines  reality  of  conviction  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  with  purity 
or  freedom  from  unfairness  or  dis- 
honesty. Unless  these  be  combined, 
sincerity  becomes  a  very  fallacious 
term. 

"  And  a  good  man  may  likewise  know  when 
he  obeys  God  sincerely.  Not  but  that  men 
often  deceive  themselves  with  an  opinion,  or 
at  least  a  groundless  hope,  of  their  own  siri' 
ceriiif.  But  if  they  will  deal  fairly  with 
themselves,  and  use  due  care  and  diligence, 
there  arc  very  few  cases  (if  any)  wherein 
they  may  not  know  their  own  sincerity  in 
any  act  of  obedience  to  God.  For  what  can 
a  man  know  concerning  himself  if  not  the 
reality  of  his  own  intentions?" — Tiilotson, 

Cordial  (Lat.  coVf  cordis,  the  heart) 
is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Saxon  hearty, 
and  differs  rather  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication than  in  the  essence  of  the 
meaning.  Cordial  is  more  subjective. 
Hearty,  more  objective.  Cordial  feel- 
ings ;  hearty  manifestations  of  them. 
Cordial  thanks  are  thanks  warmly 
felt.  Hearty  thanks  are  thanks  warmly 
expressed.  As  sincere  relates  to  the 
disposition,  so  Feank  (Fr.  franc)  and 
Candid  (Lat.  candidus,  candercy  to  be 
white)  relate  to  the  speech  and  man- 
ner. That  man  is  frank  who  is  open 
and  unreserved  in  the  expression  of 
his  sentiments,  whatever  they  may 
be.  That  man  is  candid  who  is  fair 
of  mind,  without  prejudice,  ready  to 
admit  his  own  faults  or  eri'ors. 


bat  one  interest;  and  it  is  rank  absnrdity 
in  politics  to  expect  any  cordiality  between 
them  whilst  their  interests  are  separate." — 
Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Watson, 

"Reserve  with  frankness^  art  with   troth 
allied, 
Courage    with    softness,     modesty    with 
pride." — Pope, 

Candour  is  openness  towards  oneself; 
frankness,  towards  others. 

"If  our  modem  inBdels  received  these 
matters  with  that  candour  and  seriousness 
which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arro- 
gance, and  malice." — Spectator. 

Openness  (A.  S.  open)  denotes  no 
more  than  an  opposite  tendency  to 
that  of  concealment,  reticence,  or 
reserve.  It  is  a  less  active  qnali^ 
than  frankness ;  and,  while  openness 
is  consistent  with  timidity,  frankness 
implies  some  degree  of  boldness.  I5- 
genuous  (Lat.  ingenuus)  implies  a 
permanent  moral  quality.  A  man 
may  be  not  remarkable  for  frankness, 
yet  at  heart  thoroughly  ingennouB, 
that  is,  a  lover  of  integrity,  and  a 
hater  of  dissimulation.  Men  of  re- 
tiring manner  are  often  truly  ingenu- 
ous; for  ingenuousness  is,  after  all, 
more  allied  to  modesty  than  to  frank- 
ness. Wabm  relates  to  all  the  feel- 
ings, and  indicates  the  quality  of  spe- 
oinc  feeling  as  entertained  in  a  hi^h 
degree.  We  speak,  therefore,  of  Se 
warmth  of  resentment  as  well  as  of 
friendship. 

"By, their  frequent  change  of  company 
they  (soldiers)  acquire  good  breeding  and  an 
(^nness  of  behaviour." — Hume. 

"  The  evangelists  ingenuously  confess  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  apostles  on  some  occa- 
sions."— Jortin, 

"  The  young  plainly  need  it  (admonition) 
most,  as  they  are  just  entering  into  the  world, 
with  little  knowledge,  less  experience,  and 
yet  scarcely  even  any  distrust,  with  lively 
spirits  and  xx>arm  passions  to  mislead  them, 
and  time  to  go  a  great  way  wrong  if  they 
do  not  go  right." — Seeker. 

Heat.     See  Glow. 
Heathen.    Pagan.     Gentile. 

Heathen  ((Jerm.  heide,  heath,  open 
country,  as  it  were  living  in  wild,  un- 


"Then  would   Britain  and   Ireland   have      civilized  regions)  is  a  term  now  em 
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ployed  to  comprise  all  nations  or  reli- 
gions besides  Christianitj,  Judaism, 
and  rMahomedanism.  Pagan  (Lat. 
paganus,  pagus,  a  village)  originally  de- 
noted those  who  were  remote  from  the 
centres  of  Christianity  and  ciyiliza- 
tion.  Gentile  (Lat.  gentilis,  from 
gens,  a  nation)  bore,  under  the  Hebrew 
term  goinit  the  meaning  of  all  men 
who  had  not  received  the  Jewish  rite 
of  circumcision.  It  was  afterwards 
transferred  by  the  Christians  to  all 
who  were  not  Christians  or  Jews. 
In  civil  matters,  Gentile  was  one  who 
was  not  a  Roman.  The  distinction 
at  present  prevailing  between  heathen 
and  pa^an  is  that  the  former  de- 
noteB  a  false  creed,  the  latter  a  super- 
stitious worship.  Heathen  supersti- 
tions and  pa^zan  idolatries.  When 
used  as  an  epithet,  heathen  has  always 
an  onfavourable  sense.  Not  so  pagan ; 
as  pagan  art  or  architecture  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  those  simply 
which  Christianity  has  had  no  in- 
fluence in  producing. 

**  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
heathens  who  never  did,  nor  without  miracle 
could,  hear  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  jiossibility  of  salvation." — Dryden, 

"The  ruin  of  Paganism  in  the  Age  of 
Theodoras  is  perhaps  the  only  example  of  the 
total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and  popular 
superstition,  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind." — Oihbon, 

"  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  Thy  people  Israel." — Emjlish  liihle. 

Heave.    See  Lift  and  Swell. 

Heavenly.  Celestlaij.  Di- 
vine.   Godlike. 

Heavenly  is  of  or  belonging  to 
heayen  (A.  S.  heofon,  hthen,  probably 
connected  with  heave — the  place 
heaved  or  raised),  in  its  fullest  sense 
material  and  spiritual,  and  so  like 
those  pure  spirits  with  which  heaven 
is  peopled ;  "  heavenly  bodies,"  "  hea- 
vemy  oliss,"  heavenly  virtues."  Ce- 
lestial (Lat.  ccelum,  heaven)  is  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Saxon  hea- 
venly, but  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
the  ideas  of  heathen  religions ;  while 
heavenly  has  been  consecrated  to 
Christian  ideas.  Celestial  is  also 
rather  a  poetic  than  a  prosaic  term. 


Divine  (Lat.  divinus)  is  restricted  to 
the  person  of  God  or  celestial  beinji^, 
and  is  not  employed  of  the  material 
heavens;  as  Divine  Being,  Divine 
excellences,  not  Divine  bodies.  The 
term  is  always  of  a  personal  eha' 
racier,  though  not  always  strictly 
personal;  as  Divine  beauty,  that  is, 
Deauty  as  of  aDivinebeing;  the  Divine 
will,  or  will  of  God.  Godlike,  like 
God,  or  like  a  God,  is  not  used  simply 
as  a  qualifying  term,  like  heavenly 
and  divine,  but  is  a  term  of  great 
praise,  whether  of  individuals  or  quali- 
ties; as  a  godlike  form,  the  godlike 
quality  of  forgiveness. 

**  Were  a  man,  say  they,  to  stop  the  course 
of  the  hearcnlif  bodies,  which  is  above  the 
reach  of  all  the  jtowers  of  his  nature,  this 
would  be  a  miraculous  oi>eration;  but  wore 
a  superior  being,  who  had  j)Ower  e<iual  to 
such  a  work,  to  sus|H>nd  the  motion  of  the 
hciiccniy  bodies,  this  would  be  no  miracle  at 
all." — Fanner  on  Miracles, 

"Endued  with  heavenly  virtues." — Eng^ 
lish  Liturgy, 

"  That  mind  will  never  be  vacant  which 
is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  duties  to  me- 
ditations on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can  any 
hour  be  lung  which  is  si>ent  in  obtaining 
some  new  qualification  for  celestial  happi- 
ness."— Rainbler. 

**  Which  Divine  revelation  both  the  neces- 
sities of  men  and  their  natural  notions  of 
God  gave  them  reasonable  ground  to  expect 
and  hope  for." — Clarke. 

"Vain,    wretched  creature,  how   art   thou 

misled. 
To   think   thy   wit  these   godlike  notions 

breii! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy 

mind, 
But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler 

kind."  Dryden. 

Heaviness.  See  Gravity. 
Heavy.  See  Bubdensobie. 
Heed.    Care.    Attention. 

Heed  (A.  S.  hedan,  to  mind)  com- 
bines attention  and  care;  but,  while 
Attention  (Lat.  attendere)  has  the 
general  sense  of  a  careful  giving  of 
the  mind  to  anything  that  is  proposed 
to  it,  heed  has  exclusive  relation  to 
what  concerns  one*s  own  interests. 
One  pays  attention  to  another;  one 
takes  heed  to  one's  own  ways.    Heed 
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is  practical  attention  on  motiyes  of 
caution.  Cabe  (Lat.  cfara)  is  also 
cautious  regard,  but  may  be  exercised 
on  behalf  of  others  as  well  as  oneself. 
To  take  care  of  another,  would  be  to 
associate  with  him.  To  take  heed  of 
him,  would  be  to  avoid  him  in  care 
for  yourself.  Care  extends  to  actions ; 
heed  and  attention  are  confined  to 
thought,  except  when  attention  is 
thought  as  used  in  the  sense  of  wait- 
ing on  another. 

**  He  who  considers  what  Tacitus,  Sueto- 
nius, Seneca  say  of  Tiberius  and  his  reign, 
will  find  how  necessary  it  was  for  our  Saviour, 
if  He  would  not  die  as  a  criminal  and  a  traitor, 
to  take  great  heed  to  His  words  and  actions, 
that  He  did  or  said  not  anything  that  might 
be  offensive,  or  give  the  least  umbrage  to  the 
Roman  Government." — Locke. 

"  With  as  much  care  and  little  hurt  as  doth 
a  mother  use." — Chipman,  Homer. 

"  Due  attention  to  the  inside  of  books^  and 
due  contempt  for  the  outside,  is  the  proper 
relation  between  a  man  of  sense  and  his 
books." — Chesterfield, 

Heedless.  See  Heed  and  In- 
attentive. 

Heighten.    See  Lift. 

Heinous.  Flagitious.  Fla- 
grant.   Atrocious. 

Heinous  (Fr.  haineuXf  hainey  hatred) 
is  strictly  hateful,  odious ;  hence,  hate- 
fully bad.  That  is  heinous  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  aj^gravated 
crime  or  offence.  That  is  Flagi- 
tious (Lat.  flagitium)  which  is  dis- 
gracefully and  shamefully  bad  in 
persons,  practices,  or  times.  Fla- 
grant (flagranSy  Jlagrare,  to  bum) 
marks  more  strongly  than  flagitious 
the  striking  character,  or  glaring 
badness  of  the  thing,  A  flagitious 
thing  may  be  done  in  secret ;  a  fla- 
grant crime,  misrepresentation,  or 
violation  of  duty,  is  one  of  which 
the  public  necessarily  takes  cogni- 
zance. Flagrant,  unlike  flagitious, 
applies  to  error  as  well  as  crime. 
Atrocious  (Lat.  airox)  carries  the 
deed  back  to  the  source,  and  repre- 
sents it  as  springing  from  a  violent 
or  savage  spirit,  or  attended  with 
aggravating  circumstances.  Heinous 
and  flagrant  intensify  spcciflc  kinds 


of  action  ;  flagitious  and  atrocioas 
are  simply  appUcable  to  actions.  So 
flagitious  or  atrocious  deeds ;  heinous 
cruelty;  a  flagrant  blander.  Fla- 
gitious expresses  the  badness  of  the 
deed;  atrocious,  the  badness  of  the 
motive,  as  one  of  violent  and  eno*- 
getic  evil. 

**  There  are  many  aathors  who  have  shown 
wherein  the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and 
■et  forth  in  pro|ier  colonrs  the  kevMusnest 
of  the  offence." — Spectator. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  all 
these  epithets  appertain  to  character 
and  deeds,  but  are  not  directly  ap- 
plicable. We  cannot  say  a  heinous, 
flagrant,  or  flagitious  man,  nor  very 
easily  an  atrocious  man;  but  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  a  heinous  offence, 
a  flagitious  character.  Milton,  how- 
ever, in  an  old-fashioned  w^,  says, 
"  Punishing  tyrants  and  fiagitiow 
persons.** 

'*  Ivuincd  fortunes  and  flagitious  lives." — 
Middleton,  Cicero, 

"  The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  well 
chosen  for  an  example  of  corrupted  rites  and 
of  the  mischief  they  produced,  for  they  were 
early  and  flagrantly  corrupted." — TKar6«r- 
ton.  Divine  Legation. 

"  When  Catalinc  was  tried  for  some  atrO' 
cious  murders,  many  of  the  consulars  ap- 
peared in  his  favour,  and  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent character." — Bishop  Forteua. 

Help,   Aid.    Assist.   Suocoub. 
Believe. 

To  Help  (A  S.  helpan)  is  the  broad- 
est of  these  terms,  of  which  the  rest 
are  modifications.  It  denotes  the 
furnishing  of  additional  power,  means 
of  deliverance,  or  relief ;  as  to  help  a 
man  in  his  work;  to  help  him  to 
escape;  to  help  his  sickness,  his  in- 
firmities, or  his  troubles.  To  Aid 
(Fr.  aider,  Lat.  adjuvare)  is  less  ener- 
getic than  help,  and  lends  itself  better 
to  that  inactive  kind  of  assistance 
which  is  rendered  by,  or  rather  de- 
rived from,  inanimate  things.  '*  I  fell, 
but  recovered  myself  by  the  help  of  a 
friend.''  "  I  crossed  the  mountains 
safe  with  the  aid  of  a  chart  and  a 
staff.''  To  aid  is  to  help  by  co-opera- 
tion, and,  in  some  instances,  to  enable 
to  help  oneself.  Assist  (Lat.  tusisUre, 
to  stand  by)  is  purely  personal,  though 
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;  is  used  with  more  latitude. 

not  be  permissible  to  saj, 
k  assisted  me  to  rise ;"  yet  we 
y,  "  I  rose  with  the  assistance 
ick;"  the  simple  word  help 
old,  however,  be  much  better. 

something  more  urgently 
han  assistance.  Help  is  re- 
L  labour,  danger,  difficulties, 
ike ;  assistance  in  the  pursuit 
dy  or  the  performance  of  a 
le  who  is  doing  needs  often 
isted ;  he  who  is  suffering,  to 
L  The  man  who  is  attacked 
rs  needs  help,  not  assistance, 
liter  his  rescue,  he  should 
iself  strong  enough  to  en- 
to  rout  or  capture  them. 
1  (Fr.  seeourSj  Lat.  succui-rere, 
to)  relates  to  a  condition 
e  or  distress,  and  implies 
and  timeliness  in  the  aid 
To  Relieve  (Fr.  relever, 
w,  light)  is  to  lijjhten  of  a 
or  to  lighten  the  burden 
^t  is  applical)le  to  anything 
ature  oi  a  burden,  as  pain, 

poverty.  We  help  gcne- 
c  aid  the  weak ;  we  assist  the 
ig;  we  succour  the  indigent  or 
.;   we  relieve  the  needy,  the 

or  the  anxious.  The  aider 
ye  active,  the  helper  strong, 
ter  wise,  the  succourer  timely, 
ver  sympathising. 

ivels  by  the  weary  wamleriag  way, 
i  unto  his  wished  homo  in  haste, 
iets  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage 

Teat  grace  to  ?^clp  him  over  past, 

his  feet  that  in  the  mire  stick 
'  iSpenscr, 

8y  advisers,  and  abettor*." — Dlach- 

^enius  and  learning,  when  they 
le  person,  are  mutually  and  greatly 
to  each  other ;  and  in  the  poetical 
e  declares  that  either,  without  the 
.  do  little."— ^ca^u*. 

leTotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  th« 
'  the  poor  is  a  height  of  virtue  to 
mamty  has  never  arisen  by  its  own 
•Tatler, 

.nferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer 
•on  that  order  as  they  had  done 
the  comfortei*s  of  their  distress  and 
t>er8  of  their  indigence." — iSmithj 
'  Nations. 


Hbbe87.  Hetekodoxt.  ScmsH. 

Hebest  (Gr.  diptais,  a  choice)  is  a 
new  opinion  in  religion  set  up  by  an 
individual  or  a  sect  against  the  old, 
and  is  taken  to  relate  to  fundamental 
and  vital  points.  Hetbbodoxy  (Gr. 
€T€pos,  another,  and  dofa,  an  opinion) 
is  a  milder  term,  and  denotes  slighter 
deviations  or  defects  in  the  creed,  for 
which  the  person  is  not  necessarily 
responsible;  for  heterodoxy  may  be 
the  result  of  an  inexact  theology, 
while  heresy  is  deliberately  main- 
tained. Schism  (Gr.  ayiaftn,  from 
ax^C<^f  to  rend)  is  a  rending  of  ex- 
ternal unity  or  religious  communion, 
of  which  heresy  is  often  the  cause. 

Hebo.    See  Champion. 

Heroic.    See  Bold. 

Hesitate.  See  Demub  and 
Falter. 

Hesitation.    See  Doubt. 

Heterodoxt.    See  Herest. 

Hide.    See  Skin. 

Hide.  Conceal.  Secrete. 
Cover.    Screen.    Shelter. 

Hide  (A.  S.  hydan)  is  so  to  place 
physically  as  to  render  invisible,  or 
so  to  treat  moraUy  as  to  make  im- 
perceptible. Stiictly  speaking,  this 
IS  an  act  of  a  voluntai^  agent ;  but 
the  licence  of  colloquial  language  em- 
ploys the  term  in  the  sense  of  mere 
exclusion  from  view ;  as,  "  The  trees 
hide  the  house."  To  hide,  however, 
is  always  positive,  while  Conceal 
(Lat.  con  and  celare)  may  be  negative. 
A  man  hides  his  feelm^  hj  a  de- 
liberate effort,  or  by  miSeadmg  the 
minds  of  others ;  he  conceals  his 
intentions  sometimes  by  simply  not 
revealing  them. 

'*  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book 
of  fate." — Pope. 

"  The  next  ground  upon  which  snch  as  are 
wont  to  promise  themselves  security  both 
from  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  their 
sins,  is  the  opinion  which  they  have  of  their 
own  singular  art  and  cunning  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge,  or  at  least  of 
their  power  to  rescue  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  earthly  judge." — South. 

Secrete  (Lat.  secemere,  secretua) 
is  never  used  in  other  than  a  phy- 
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sical  sense,  and  denotes  the  specific 
and  purposed  hiding  of  what  is  of  a 
movable  nature.  Under  this  term 
oneself  must  be  included. 

**  The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest  to  ad- 
mit of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this 
thing  has  been  working,  how  many  tricks 
have  been  played  with  the  Dean's  (Swift's) 
papers,  how  they  were  secreted  from  time  to 
time." — Fope. 

The  term  secrete  commonly  supposes 
an  unworthy  or  unlawful  motive. 

To  CovEB  (Lat.  cooperire)  is  only 
accidentally  to  hide.  Siding  or  con- 
cealment from  view  bein^  the  result 
of  total  covering  and  other  circum- 
stances, as  the  non-transparency  of 
the  covering  materiaL  It  may  be 
observed  that  hiding  and  conceal- 
ment imply  an  impossibility  of  seeing 
or  perceiving,  though,  of  course,  not 
an  impossibility  of  detection.  A  man 
is  concealed  or  hidden  in  a  cupboard ; 
but  he  is  not  so  if  his  form  is  simply 
covered  by  some  covering  which  ex- 
hibits the  outline  of  his  figure,  unless 
owing  to  some  circumstance  the 
searcher  failed  to  observe  it.  Com- 
plete covering  on  the  one  side,  or 
such  as  to  produce  non-recognition 
on  the  other,  is  needful  to  constitute 
concealment.  All  that  is  essential 
to  covering  is  super-extension ;  any- 
thing else  as  concealment  is  acci- 
dental. 

*^  Cover  thy  head,  caver  thy  head,  nay, 
prithee,  be  covered.** — Shakespeare. 

Screen  (Old  Fr.  escran)  is  to  place 
in  relation  to  an  interposed  obstacle 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  con- 
cealment. In  the  former  case,  the 
influence  may  not  be  such  as  to 
render  invisioility  necessary,  as  to 
screen  from  wind  or  draught  by  a 
plantation  or  a  ti*an8parent  glass 
partition.  To  Shelter  (connected 
with  shield)  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  screen ;  but  while  screen  is  em- 
ployed of  protection  against  the  less 
violent,  slielter  is  used  of  the  more 
violent,  annoyances.  Shelter  also  is 
more  complete  than  screen.  Screen- 
ing is  partial  shelter.  To  screen 
from  harm ;  to  shelter  from  attacks 
to  screen  from  the  sun  or  the  wind 
to  shelter  from  the  storm  and  blast 


to  screen  from  blame ;  to  shelter  from 
violence. 

"He  brought  our  Savioar  to  the   western 

side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  He  might 

behold 
Another  plain,  long,  bat  in  breadth  not 

wide, 
Washed  by  the  southern  sea,  and  on  the 

north 
To  equal  length,  backed  with  a  ridge  of 

hills 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and 

seats  of  men 
From  cold  septentrion  blasts." 

MSton. 

"  It  was  a  still 
And  calmy  bay,  on  th'  one  side  sheitered 
With  the  broad  shadow  of  an  hoary  hill." 

Spenser. 

Hideous.    Shocking. 

Hideous  (Old  Fr.  hide,  fright)  is 
primarily  frightful  to  behold,  as  a 
hideous  monster.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended to  sounds,  as  a  hideous  noise. 
The  effect  of  the  hideous  is  produced 
through  the  senses  or  the  imagina* 
tion,  not  through  the  pore  reason. 
Shockinq  (Fr.  choc,  a  shock)  acts 
with  more  sudden  effect,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  moral  feelings  and 
the  taste.  Things  can  be  only 
casually  shocking ;  but  hideous  is  a 
permanent  quality.  The  hideous  con- 
tradicts only  beauty;  the  shocking 
contradicts  morality. 

*'  The  war-dance  consists  of  a  great  rariety 
of  violent  motions  and  hideous  contortions  of 
the  limbs,  during  which  the  count«n.%nce 
also  performs  its  part." — Cook*s  Voyages. 

**  The  grossest  and  most  shocking  rillanies.'* 
— Seeker. 

High.    Tall.    Lofty. 

High  (A.  S.  heah^  with  other  forms), 
as  regards  their  purely  physical  ap- 
plication, has  an  additional  sense  to 
that  of  the  other  two,  as  denoting, 
1,  continuous  extension  upwards; 
and  2,  position  at  a  point  of  dera- 
tion. A  tree  may  be  high,  tall,  or 
lofty.  Clouds  are  high  without  being 
tall.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  other  two,  high 
denotes  considci*able  elevation.  §«> 
we  say,  a  high  house,  but  not  a  high 
man.    Tall  (Welsh  tdl)  is  high  m 
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atatare,  tliat  is,  with  a  slendemess  as 
well  as  height,  and  implies  growth 
upwards,  natural  or  artificial.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  tall  man,  tree,  column, 
mast,  but  not  of  a  tall  mountain  or 
house.  Lofty  (Germ.  Zw/it,  the  upper 
air)  denotes  an  imposing  elevation, 
or  the  union  of  expansion  with  height; 
as  a  lofty  room.  High  and  lofty  are 
applicable  to  moral  characteristics; 
tail  is  not. 

'*The  fall  blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower." 

Milton. 

^  I  fear  to  go  out  of  my  depth  in  sounding 
imaginary  fords  which  are  real  gulfs,  and 
wherein  many  of  the  to//tftf^  philosophers  have 
been  drowned,  while  none  of  them  ever  zot 
over  to  the  science  they  had   in  view.*  — 

"  Did  ever  any  conqueror  loftily  seated  in 
his  triumphal  chariot  yield  a  spectacle  so 
gallant  and  magnificent  ?*' — Barrow, 

HiiiABiTY.    Joviality  or  Jol- 

UTY. 

These  differ  as  the  subjects.  Hi- 
I«ABITY  (Lat.  hilarltaSf  hilaris^  joyous) 
belongs  to  social  excitement,  especially 
of  the  table  among  more  refined 
company;  Joviality  (Lat.  Jovialis, 
from  Jupiter,  JoviSf  the  planet,  which 
was  supposed  to  impart  the  mirthfid 
character  to  those  who  were  born 
tinder  it),  to  the  same  thing  among 
the  less  refined.  It  is  only  to  state 
the  same  thing  in  another  form,  to 
Bay  that  hilarity  is  more  an  affection 
of  the  mind,  joviality  of  the  animal 
spirits. 

"  It  (music)  will  perform  all  this  in  an  in- 
stant, cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel  auste- 
rity, bring  in  hilarity." — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy. 

**  The  sport  of  their  loudest  jovialities,** — 
Barrow, 

Hind.     See  Peasant. 

Hinder.    See  Clog  and  Debab. 

Hunt.  Suggestion.  Intima- 
tion.   Insinuation.    Innuendo. 

A  Hint  (A.  S.  hentan,  to  pursue) 
is  an  indirect  communication  of  in- 
struction, the  incompletely  expressed 
form  of  which  has  commonly  for  its 


cause  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
hinter  to  speak  more  fully  and  plainly. 
Suggestion  (Lat.  auggerere,  auggestus) 
is  given  visibly  or  entire  to  uie  per- 
sons receiving  it,  thous^h  the  com- 
munication is  commonly  concealed 
from  others.  The  man  who  makes 
a  good  suggestion  claims  more  grati- 
tude than  the  hinter,  who  shuns  re- 
sponsibility, unless  it  is  the  best  that 
he  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Both  hint  and  suggest  have  ordi- 
narily reference  to  practical  assist- 
ance and  directions,  hint  referring  to 
the  present  or  the  past,  and  sug- 
gestion to  the  future;  a  hint  of 
danger,  a  suggestion  how  to  avoid  it. 
But  hint  rather  concerns  matters  of 
knowledge ;  suggest,  matters  of  con- 
duct. To  Intimate  (Fr.  intimer, 
Lat.  intimtu,  nearest)  meant  at  first 
to  shai'e  secretly  or  privately,  in  which 
sense  it  is  at  present  obsolete.  It 
now  means  to  give  obscure  or  indirect 
notice,  or  to  suggest  apart  from 
others.  It  is  in  Uiis  point  that  in- 
timate differs  from  hint  and  suggest, 
which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  hint  or  sugges- 
tion is  made;  while  intimate  may 
relate  primarily  to  the  mind  or  in- 
tentions of  him  who  makes  the  intima- 
tion. I  give  another  a  hint,  or  make 
him  a  suggestion ;  intimate  my  own 
wishes  or  purpose.  But  the  subject 
of  the  intimation  is  commonly  one  in 
which  the  other  is  personally  con- 
cerned. To  Insinuate  (Lat.  in  and 
fdniis,  the  bosom)  is  to  introduce 
gradually  and  artfully,  to  state  by 
remote  allusion.  Like  hint,  it  comes 
commonly  from  a  wish  to  impart  a 
fact  or  an  impression  without  incur- 
ring the  responsibility  of  plainly 
stating  it.  An  Innuendo  (Lat.  in- 
nuerCy  to  give  a  nod)  is  a  term  of  the 
old  Law  Latin,  and  is  now  used 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  insinua- 
tion, but  has  more  specific  aim  at 
personal  character  and  conduct,  and 
IS  couched  in  language  of  double 
meaning,  as  insinuation  of  indirect 
application. 

"  He  hath  frequently  taken  the  hint  from 
very  trifling  objections  to  strengthen  his 
former  works  hy  several  most  material  con- 
siderations and  convincing  arguments."— 
Nelson,  Life  of  BulL 
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"  If  good  ?    Why  do  I  yield  to  that  sugges- 
tion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  sealed  heart  knock  at  my 

ribs, 
Agamst  the  use  of  nature  ?" 

Shahespearey  MotchHK 

'*  Mr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  since  informed  me, 
had  prevailed  with  them  to  propose  this 
treaty,  earnestly  pressed  me  to  lay  hold  on 
the  opportunity,  intimating  by  his  words  and 
gestures  that  if  I  refused  it  I  should  not 
have  another.*' — Ludlow,  Memoirs. 

"  Cervantes  made  Don  Quixote  say,  *  If  the 
stones  of  chivalry  be  lies,  so  must  it  also  be 
that  there  ever  was  a  Hector  or  an  Achilles, 
or  a  Trojan  war,'  A  sly  stroke  of  satire  by 
which  this  mortal  foe  of  chivalry  would,  I 
suppose,  msmiMte  that  the  Grecian  romances 
were  just  as  extravagant  and  as  little  cre- 
dible as  the  Gothic."— /Twrd: 

"  As,  by  the  way  of  mntiendo, 
Lucus  is  made  a  non  lucendo." 

Churr^m. 

Hire.    See  Salary. 
Hireling.     Mercenary. 

ELcRELiNG  (A.  S.  hyrling)  is  one 
who  serves  or  acts  for  hire,  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  term  of  yenality,  though 
never  one  of  honour.  Mercenary 
(Lat.  mereenarius,  merces,  wages)  is 
ako  one  who  serves  for  wages,  but 
is  employed  exclusively  in  a  bad 
sense  when  used  of  the  character, 
though  not  so  when  used  of  the 
emplojrment.  Hired  soldiers,  called 
mercenaries,  may  earn  their  wages 
honourably.  A  mercenary  match  is 
one  made  for  the  sordid  love  of 
money.  The  acting  for  profit  ex- 
clusively in  any  way  is  called  mer- 
cenary. 

**  The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  an  Aire- 
ling.'^—Bibie. 

"  This  is  to  show  both  how  tyranny  stands 
in  need  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  how  those 
mercenaries  are  by  mutual  obligation  firmly 
assured  unto  the  tyrant." — Ralegh, 

History.  Annals.  Chronicles. 

Annals  (Lat.  annales,  annus,  a  year), 
the  bare  public  registration  of  events 
connected  with  the  progress  of  affairs 
of  state,  are  the  germ  and  rudiments 
of  history.  These  are  followed  by 
Chronicles  (Gr.  xpo*'**^^*  belong- 
.ing  to  time,  xpoKor)  which  are  only 


ampler  narratiyes,  and  fall  short  of 
that  analysis  of  motive  and  action, 
cause  and  effect,  which  are  needed  to 
make  up  the  idea  of  philosophic  His- 
tory. By  a  poetic  licence,  annals  is 
used  as  an  elegant  word  for  history; 
as,  "  The  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor." 

**  For  justly  Cesar  scorns  the  poet's  lap ; 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  fer  praise.** 

Pope, 

*'  For  among  so  many  writers  there  hath 
yet  none  to  my  knowledge  published  anj 
full,  plain,  and  mere  English  history.  For 
some  of  them  of  purpose  meaning  to  write 
short  notes  in  manner  ef  amuUeSy  commonlj 
called  abridgments,  rather  toach  the  tinxs 
when  things  were  done  than  declare  the 
manner  of  the  doings." — Grafton. 

"  A  chronicler  should  well  in  divers  toi^es 

be  seen. 
And  eke  in  all  the  arts  he  omght  to  hare 

a  sight, 
Whereby  he  might   the   truth   of  dirers 

actions  deem, 
And  both  supply  the  wants,  correct  that 

is  not  right. 
He  should   hare  eloquence,  and  fall  and 

fitly  write ; 
Not  mangle  stories,  snatching   here  and 

there ; 
Not  glose  to  make  a  volume  great  appenr. 
He  should  be  of  such  countenance  and  wit 
As  should    give  witness  to    the  histories 

he  writes. 
He  should  be  able  well  his  reasons  so  to 

knit 
As  should  continue  well  the  reasons  he 

recites. 
He  should    not    praise,  dispraise,  for  fa- 
vour or  despite, 
But   should  so  place  each  thing  in  order 

due 
As  might  approve  the  stories  to  be  true.** 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 

Hit.    See  Beat. 
Hoard.    Treasure. 

Hoard  (A.  S.  hordan,  hecrdan)  ia 
to  amass  with  commonly  some  d^ree 
of  privacy  or  secrecy,  and  is  a  term 
of  collective  application.  Tbeastjrb 
(Fr.  tresoTy  Lat.  tJiesaurus)  is  applicable 
to  a  sing^le  thin^  or  to  a  number. 
We  hoard  that  wmch  we  believe  may 
stand  us  in  ^ood  stead ;  we  treasure 
that  which  is  intrinsically  yalnable, 
or  on  which  we  personally  place  a 
value. 
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JT.     Bee  Lift. 

D.    See  Contain  and  Pos- 

D.  Abbbbt.  Detain.  Eeep. 
^.    Pbesebye. 

!oLD  (A.  S.  h.ealdarC\^  as  used 

rely  physical  sense,  is  to  canse 

ain  m  a  fixed  position  or  re- 

and  is  equally  applicable  to 

iry    agents     and    mechanicid 

)r  support.    To  Abbest  (Fr. 

',  to  cause  to  stop)  is  to  ez- 

i  holding  power  upon  what  is 

»n,  movement,  or  progress,  and, 

'Id,  may  be  voluntary  or  me- 

il.    To  Detain  (Lat.  detinere) 

Ider  term  than  arrest,  the  re- 

ing  physical,  but  the  cause  not 

iriTy  so,  as  to  be  detained  by 

ant  business ;  or  physical  causes 

.ng  indirectly  upon  the  person, 

be  detained  by  an    accident. 

(A.   S.   cepan)  is  to    hold  in 

lesirable    rehition  to    oneself, 

T    direct    possession    or    not, 

b     separating     or     depriving 

and  hence  has  oft<»n  the  sense 

.rdianship.     Retain  (Lat.  re- 

is  to  keep  as  agiiinst  any  in- 

altcration  or  loss  of  power  to 

as,  a  metiil  retains  heat ;  I  still 

my  intention.    To  Presebve 

tree  and  seiiinre)  is  to  cjiuse  to 

ue  whole,  unbr<.)ken.  or  uniui- 

;  as.  to  pre8ei*ve  fruits,  to  pre-, 

silence.     He  kept  silence,  that 

lomething  fn^m  which  he  would 

irt.     He  held  his  tongue,  that 

something  which  he  would  not 

to    move.      He    retained    his 

»,  that  is,  in  spite  of  attempts 

luce  him  to   abandon  it.     He 

ved  silence,  that  is,  from  being 

1. 

•erson  lays  hold  upon  a  thing  when  he 
•ossession  of  it,  an«l  claims  it  as  his 
1(1  projjorty.  In  this  sense  the  ajwistle 
nrith  much  difHiIencc  and  humility  of 
«  of  laying  hold  of  his  reward.** — 

• 

Bnt  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had  I 
tt  mc,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st." 

ShtihesjH'are, 

[  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after- 
efusos  to  restore  it,  this  injury  con- 
the  detaining^  and  not  in  the  original 


taking ;  and  the  regular  method  for  me  to 
recover  possession  is  by  action  of  detenue.** — 
StaU^  TriaU. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f^Bible,  OAjL 
"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted nnto  them  ;    and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retaitiy  they  are  retained." — Ibid. 

'*  In  this  case,  would  this  man,  think  we, 
act  rationally,  should  he,  upon  the  slender 
possibility  of  escaping,  otherwise  neglect  the 
sure  infallible  preservation  of  his  life  by 
casting  away  his  rich  goods?*' — Souih. 

Hole.    See  Cavity. 

Holiday.     See  Festival. 

Hollow.  See  Empty  and  Ca- 
vity. 

Holy.    See  Devout. 

Homage.    Fealty.    Couiit. 

Homage  (Lat.  Juymaaium,  homo,  a 
man)  was  the  act  by  which  a  feudal 
inferior  professed  himself  to  be  the 
man  or  subject  of  the  feudal  lord. 
Fealty  (Old  Fr.  feal  foi,  faith)  was 
the  fidelity  of  such  a  tenant;  and, 
more  strictly,  a  lower  species  of 
homage  made  by  oath  on  the  part 
of  such  tenants  as  were  bound  to 
personal  sei-vice.  Couet  (Old  Fr. 
courtf  New  Fr.  cour)  is  to  endeavour 
to  gain  favour  by  such  demeanour 
or  acts  as  are  practised  at  the  courts 
of  princes.  In  present  parlance,  we 
pay  homage  to  men  of  excellence, 
virtue,  or  power,  or,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  to  the  excellences  themselves ; 
we  show  fealty  to  principles  by  which 
we  have  professed  to  be  guided,  or  to 
perstms  who  ai'e  not  so  far  our  su- 
periors as  is  implied  in  homage.  And 
we  pay  court,  when  we  desire  personal 
favour,  consulting  the  character  and 
humour  of  the  person  to  whom  w^ 
pay  it. 

*'  All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  wood,  and 

springs, 
Thy  gentle  ministers  who  come  to  pay 
Tliee  hofnofjCf  and  acknowledge  thee  their 

Lord. 
What  douM*st  Thou?     Son  of  God,  sit 

down  and  eat.*'  Milton, 

"Studious  to  win  your  consort,  and  seduce 
Her  from  chaste  fealty  to  joys  impure." 

Fenlon, 

"  Needs  a  shipwrecked  seaman  be  courted 
to  come  to  shore,  or  a  weary  traveller  to  a 
place  of  rest  ?** — Biahop  BeveridQe. 
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Honesty.      Sincerity.       Up- 

BIGHTNESS.     PrOBITY.      INTEGRITY. 

Honesty  (Fr.  lionnetete)  is  a  per- 
fectly plain  and  unambiguous  term. 
It  denotes  fairness  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  thought,  speech,  purpose, 
or  conduct.     Sincerity  (Lat.  sin- 
cerui)  has  a  double  meaning,  either, 
1,  reality  of  conviction  or  earnestness 
of  purpose;  or,   2,  exemption  from 
unfairness  or  dishonesty.    The  one  is 
the  condition  of  mind  in  itself ;  the 
other,  the  relation  of  this  state  to 
practical  matters.     Hence  a  man  may 
be  sincere  and  dishonest.     Sincere  in 
his  profession  of  his  purpose,  and 
dishonest  in  the  means  he  employs 
to  effect  it.    Uprightness  is  honesty 
combined  with  a  native  dignity  of 
character ;  it  belongs  to  men  who  can 
mix  with  their  fellow-men  and  retain 
an  independent  bearing;   while  the 
poorest  labouring  man  who  has  no 
contact  with  the  world  may  be  strictly 
honest.  As  commonly  taken,  honesty 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  principle 
as  of  act  and  habit.    A  man  is  said 
to  be  honest  who  will  not  defraud, 
directly  or  indirectly.      An    honest 
tradesman  asks  fair  prices,  and  sells 
good  articles.      He  may  be    a    sad 
slanderer,  and  deprive  others  of  their 
due   in  this   respect;  yet  the  world 
would  still  call  him  honest.  Probity 
(Lat.  probm)  and  Integrity  (Lat. 
integer,  whole)  are  higher  terms,  in- 
dicative of  higher  virtues  and  larger 
characteristics.     The  man  of  probity 
is  a  man  of  principle,  and  not  merely 
of  habit;  he  is  far  more  than  com- 
mercially honest ;  he  gives  men  their 
due  in  tall  respects,     fiitegrity  comes 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  de- 
sire to  keep  that  whole  in  oneself 
which  ought  not  to  be  broken.     It 
will  show  itself  in  the  discharge  of  a 
trust  or  the  execution  of  an  office,  but 
not  only  so.     To  the  man  of  integrity 
life  itself  is  a  trust.     Fidelity  to  the 
obligations  of  law  and  duty  suffice 
for  probity.     Integrity  is  an  habitual 
regard  to  the  principles  of  morality 
and  conscience. 

"  Goodness  is  that  which  makes  men  prefer 
their  duty  and  their  promise  before  their 
p:issions  or  their  interest,  and  is  properly  the 
object  of  trust.     In  our  language  it   goes 


rather  by  the  name  of  honest 'j,  thongh  what 
we  call  an  honest  man  the  Romans  called  a 
good  man ;  and  honest*/  in  their  language,  ai 
well  as  in  French,  rather  signifies  a  com (10- 
sition  of  those  qualities  which  generally 
acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who 
possess  them." — Sir  W.  Temple, 

"  Let  us  consider  that  sincerity  is  a  duty 
no  less  plain  than  important,  that  oar  con- 
sciences require  it  of  us,  and  reproach  ns  for 
every  breach  of  it,  that  the  light  of  nature 
taught  it  the  very  heathens,  though  imper- 
fectly, as  it  did  everything  else,  and  thai 
Scripture  abounds  with  the  strictest  precepts 
of  it^  and  strongest  motives  to  it." — Knox, 

'"Then,*  says  the  good  Psalmist,  *  shall 
I  not  be  ashamed ;'  that  is,  then  may  I  safely 
confide  in  my  own  innocence  and  uprigktM^ 
when  I  have  respect  unto  all  Thy  command- 
ments, when  I  find  myself  equally  determined 
to  obey  every  Divine  prec«?pt,  and  resolved 
to  allow  myself  in  no  practice  whatsoever 
which  the  law  of  God  doth  not  allow  of— 
Atterbury, 

**  If  we  could  once  get  ourselves  possessed 
of  this  probity,  this  punty  of  mind  and  heart, 
it  would  better  instruct  us  in  the  use  of  our 
liberty,  and  teach  us  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil." — Sharp 

Honour.    See  Globy. 

Hope.     Expectation.     Trust, 
gonfidenge.    assurance. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  reposing 
of  the  mind  upon  the  future.     The 
anticipation  of  the  future  is  common 
to  Hope  (A.  S.  Jiopian,  to  hope)  and 
Expectation  (Lat.  expectare,  e  or  ex, 
out,  and  spectare,  to  watch).     In  pn>- 
portion  as  it  is  welcome,  we  hope ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  certain,  we  expect. 
We  may  expect,  but  not  hope  for,  an 
occurrence  which  will  cause  us  pain. 
Confidence  and  Assurance  closely 
resemble  each  other ;  but  confidence 
(confidentia,  confidere,  fides,  faith)  is 
properly  used    only  in    relation  to 
moral  agents  and  on  the  ground  of 
probity  of  character.    Assurance  (Fr. 
assurer,  sur,  srcurus,  sure)  is  confi- 
dence in  oneself,  or  such  confidence 
as    flows    from    internal    eonyiction 
upon  matters  of  fact.    Assurance  is 
passive;   confidence  is  active.     Con- 
fidence is  such  assurance  as  leads  to 
a  f  eeUn^  of  security  or  reliance.     To 
Trust  is  to  rest  upon  another  as 
able  to  bear  what  we  impose;  so  we 
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Q  wliat  is  solid  or  nnsolid ;  men, 
re  trustworthy  or  otherwise; 
ents,  which  may  be  veracious 
;  strength  or  efforts,  which  may 
J  not  be  equal  to  the  task, 
m  opinion  is  belief ;  in  religious 
Q,  faith  ;  in  pecuniary  worth, 
ty,  and  integrity,  credit;  and 
il  probity,  combined  with  suffi- 
of  power,  confidence.  Assur- 
I  based  upon  mental  confidence 
ral  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
expected. 

ye  is  the  enconragement  given  to^de- 
e  pleasing  expectancy  that  its  object 
obtained." — Cogan, 

its  general  operation  the  indulgence 
is  mixed  with  certain  portions  of 
ind  .solicitude;  but  when  doubt  is 
i,  and  the  erf^ctatton  becomes  san- 
lope  rihes  into  joy ;  and  it  has  been 
to  produce  transports  and  ecstasies 
with  the  full  accomplishment  of 
lesires." — Ibid. 

a  word,  every  man  implicitly  trusts 
ly  senses  concerning  external  objects 
at  a  convenient  distance ;  and  every 
th  as  goo^l  a  reason  puts  even  a  greater 
the  perceptions  of  which  he  is  con- 
n  his  own  mind." — Bishop  Horsley, 

"  Yet  not  terrible 
«houId  fear;  not  sociably  mild, 
phael,  that  I  should  much  confide  ; 
jmn,  whom,  not  to  ofl'end, 
everence  I  must  meet,  and  then  re- 
tire." MUton, 

informing  him  of  our  difficulties  and 
«rhether  we  might  venture  across  the 
e  bid  us,  like  C.Tsar,  with  an  air  of 
cty  follow  him  and  fear  nothing." — 

PELESS.    Desperate. 

»ELES8  is  an  epithet  of  things ; 
SBATE,  of  things  and  persons, 
ess  is  less  strong  than  desper- 
icause  it  sometimes  denotes  no 
than  an  absence  of  hope  of 
B  in  matters  where  success  is 
ble,  and  desired,  but  no  more, 
iject  may  have  been  hopeless 
the  first ;  so  that  no  real  hope 
aced  in  it.  A  desperate  under- 
\  is  one  which  is  associated  with 
if  not  absolute  ahandamnent 
>e,  in  what  is  not  only  desired 
iguu.  It  deserves,  however,  to 
served,  that  the  full  force  of 


despair  does  not  survive  in  the  adjec- 
tive despei'ate.  There  must  be  some 
degree  of  hope  in  a  desperate  under- 
talcing ;  though  a  desperate  act  must 
be  the  simple  result  of  despair. 

Horrible.    See  Dreadful. 
Horrid.    See  Dreadful. 
Host.    Army. 

Host  (Lat.  hostis,  enemy)  denotes 
an  opposing  or  hostile  force  of  in- 
definite number,  not  strictly  orga- 
nized; hence,  generally,  a  very  nu- 
merous collection.  Army  (Fr.  annee, 
Lat.  amia,  arms)  is  composed  of  a 
definite  number  of  organized  sol- 
diers. 

Hostile.    See  Adverse. 

Hot.    See  Burning. 

House.  Family.  Lineage. 
Bace. 

House  (A.  S.  hits),  when  employed 
as  a  synonym  with  the  rest  here 
given,  IS  only  employed  of  very  dis- 
tinguished families,  as  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  House  of  York  or  Lan- 
caster, and  is  an  historical  term 
comprising  successive  generations. 
Family  (Lat.  familia)  denotes  those 
who  descend  from  one  comnion  pro- 
genitor ;  hence  the  term  may  be 
applied  to  the  whole  human  race  or 
"family  of  man."  Lineage  (Lat. 
linea,  a  line)  is  that  common  line  of 
descent  which  constitutes  the  house  or 
family.  Race  (Fr.  race,  Lat.  radix, 
root)  is  more  comprehensive,  indefi- 
nite, and  broad ;  as  the  human  race, 
the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  race- 
indicating  masses  of  men  ethno- 
log^cally  one. 

However.  Yet.  Neverthb*- 
LESS.  Notwithstanding.  Still. 
But. 

But  (A.  S.  Iniian,  to  be  outside) 
has  a  twofold  meaning,  which  might 
be  expressed  by  the  phrases,  "But 
yet."  and,  "  But  on  the  contrary ;"  as, 
"  Tliis  is  not  summer,  but  it  is  as 
warm ;"  and,  "  This  is  not  summer,  but 
winter."  It  is  with  the  first  of  these 
meanings  that  the  other  terms  given 
above  are  synonymous.  However  has 

2  c 
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a  waiving  or  cancelling  force.  "  How- 
ever, the  matter  is  not  important," 
would  mean,  that  in  any  case  it  is 
so,  whether  what  had  been  advanced 
were  admitted  or  not.  It  seems 
equivalent  to  saying  that  what  fol- 
lows is  so  indisputable,  that  the 
speaker  is  willing  to  forego  all  that 
has  been  said,  xet  is  stronger  than 
but ;  and  Still  yet  stronger.  It  does 
not  cancel,  but  retains  previous  argu- 
ment, and  admits  it;  but  maintains 
that  what  follows  is  not  removed  for 
all  that.  "  All  you  say  is  true ;  still 
I  think."  Notwithstanding  and 
Nevertheless  are  still  stronger; 
nevertheless  bein^  the  strongest  of 
all.  Yet  brings  into  contrast  both 
expanded  statements  and  simple 
ideas.  "Addison  was  not  a  good 
speaker;  yet  he  was  an  admirable 
writer,"  might  have  been  rendered  by, 
"Addison  was  not  an  orator,  but  a 
writer;"  or, "  Addison  was  ineloc(uent, 
yet  accomplished;"  where  it  will  be 
observed  that  but  follows  a  negative 
expression,  and  yet  a  positive  but 
adverse,  or  seemingly  adverse,  one; 
or,  conversely, "  He  was  accomplished, 
\mt  not  eloquent."  Nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  are  almost  identical ; 
they  have  no  difference  beyond  that 
which  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
structure  of  these  composite  forms. 
First,  it  will  be  observea  that  never- 
theless is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  while 
notwithstanding  is  also  a  preposition. 
"  He  contradicted  me,  but  I  maintained 
the  truth  of  what  I  had  said,  not- 
withstanding," or,  "nevertheless;"  but 
we  might  also  say,  "  I  msiintained  my 
statement,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
tradiction ;"  where  nevertheless  could 
not  have  been  used.  This  force,  how- 
ever, has  grown  up  out  of  transpo- 
sition of  the  order ;  in  old  and  more 
formal  English,  it  would  have  been, 
"His  contradiction  of  me  notwith- 
standing ;"  that  is,  affording  no  effec- 
tual opposition.  Notwitnstanding 
implies  that  the  fact  stated  remains 
true ;  nevertheless,  that  its  force  re- 
mains undiminished. 

Hue.     Colour.    Tint. 

Hue   {hiw  and  other  forms)  was 
formerly  written  hew.     It  is,  strictly 


speaking,  a  compound  of  one  or  more 
colours,  so  forming  an  intervenient 
shade.    The  Colours  (Lat  color)  are 

Sroperly  the  seven  prismatic  colours 
educed  from  light  by  the  prism. 
Tint  (Lat.  tingere,  tinctus)  ta  a  colour 
or  hue  faintly  exliibited.  Hue  is  a 
vague  conversational,  rhetorical,  or 
poetical  term.  Colour  is  strictly  ar- 
tistic and  scientific.  Colours  are 
divided  into  primartf — ^those  which 
are  developed  oy  the  8un*8  ray  from 
the  prism;  these  are  regarded  by 
some  as  seven — red,  orange,  yeUow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet ;  wbich 
are  reduced  by  some  to  red,  yellow, 
and  blue;  complementary ^  which  are 
colours  so  related  to  each  other  that 
when  blended  they  produce  white 
light  ;  and  subjective  or  acddetdal 
colour,  or  that  which  exists  only  in 
impression  upon  the  retina,  as  a  white 
wheel  with  a  regularly  subdirided 
circumference  rapidly  revolving  upon 
a  black  ground,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  teeth  of  different  shades  of 
colour  vaiying  with  the  degree  of 
motion. 

Huge.  Enormous.  Pbodioioub. 

Vast. 

These  terms  express  excessive  size. 
Huge  (Old  Eng.  hogge,  houge)  de- 
notes great  size,  with  shapelessness 
or  massiveness  preponderating  over 
proportion.  Enormous  (Lat.  e,  out, 
and  norma,  a  rule)  is  huge  of  its  par- 
ticular kind,  far  exceeoing  its  own 
proper  average  or  standard.  Pro- 
digious (Lat.  prodigium^  a  prodigy) 
expresses  size  or  quantity  in  regard 
to  the  effect  produced  of  astonish- 
ment in  our  own  minds.  Vast  (Fr. 
vaste,  Lat.  vastus,  empty)  expresses 
the  quality  of  great  supei^cial  extent. 

*'  The  knight  himself  even  trembled  at  hit 
fall, 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  maw  it  seemed." 

Spetucr. 

"  And  on  the  other  hand,  had  man's  body 
been  made  too  monstrously  strong,  too  chot' 
mously  gigantic,  it  would  have  rendered  him 
a  dangerous  tyrant  in  the  world,  too  strong 
in  some  respects  even  for  his  own  kind,  as 
well  as  the  other  creatures." — Derhjm. 

*^  We  may  justly,  I  say,  stand  amazed  that 
men  should  be  so  prodigiou^y  supiDe  aad 
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t  in  an  affair  of  thin  importance  as 
ley  generairy  are." — Sharp, 

t  a  vast  field  for  contemplation  is 
ned  1" —  Woolaston, 

lANiTY.    See  Bbnignity. 
iBLE.       See     Abase     and 

r 

>  • 

nr.TATE.    See  Abase. 

HDITY.     See  Damp. 

louR.  See  Burlesque,  Ca- 
JuiCE,  and  Mood. 

IT.    See  Chase. 

iL.    See  Throw. 

LBiCANE.    See  Storm. 

aY.     See  Haste. 

IT.  Damage.  Detriment. 
r.  Harm.  Prejudice. 
ICE.     Wrong.     Mischief. 

r    (A.    S.    hyrt)     is    physical 

causing  pain,  and  is  applied 

lals  as  haying  a  sensitive  life, 

plantfi   as   being    qiiasi-sen- 

When  used  of  the  mind  or 

s,    hurt    is     employed    analo- 

in  the  sense  of  receiving  a 

ock ;  as,  '•  His  pride  was  hurt." 

)rd  is   employed  in  its  strict 

g  in  the  following : — 

least  hurt  or  blow,  e»i>ecially  upon 
,  may  make  it  (an  infant)  senseless, 
•r  otherwise  miserable  for  ever." — 

• 

legree  of  physical  violence  is 
in  hurt.  A  subtle  noxious 
iQ  would  injure,  but  not  hui-t. 
istitution  might  be  injured  or 
,  but  not  hurt,  by  residence  in 
ealthy  locality. 

kOE  (Old  Fr.  damage,  from  the 
mnumiy  loss  or  injury)  is  hai*m 
Uy  inflicted  on  what  is  of 
as  trees,  movable  property, 
personal  reputation.  A  slave 
:ely  hurt  as  to  lose  the  use  of 
damaged,  as  being  a  valuable 
iity. 

to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  we 
repair  any  dunutge  we  have  done  to 
i  self-evident." — Beattie. 

jfers  of  course  only  to  such 
)  as  involves  a  wrong  done. 


On  the  other  hand,  damage  may  be 
purely  material,  as  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  a  storm,  or  as  in  tne  case 
given  above. 

Detriment  (deterere,  detritus,  to 
rub  oflf)  is  used  very  generically,  and 
would  include  loss  of  value  by  in- 
tei*nal  causes.  It  is  also  applied  to 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  good  with- 
out having  a  strictly  appreciable 
value ;  as  a  detriment  to  religion  and 
morals. 

**  Though  every  man  hath  a  property  in 
his  goods,  yet  he  must  not  use  them  in  detri' 
tnent  of  the  commonwealth." — State  Trials, 

Injury  (Lat.  injuria)  has  the  purely 
physical  meaning  of  permanent  hurt 
to  physical  objects,  and  of  harm  to 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  it,  as  moral 
beings,  and  even  abstract  goods ;  as, 
a  tree  is  injured  by  a  storm ;  injury 
to  a  man's  person  or  to  his  character ; 
injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  or  of 
progress.  The  word  injury  is  one  of 
the  rarer  cases  in  which  a  term  of 
moral  import  has  become  applicable 
in  a  physical  sense,  instead  of  the 
converse.  The  primary  idea  is  that  of 
wrong  or  a  deed  against  justice.  As 
such  deeds  are  often  done  by  violence, 
and  accompanied  by  material  hurt, 
the  term  has  come  to  be  applicable 
to  the  infliction  or  result  of  violence 
even  in  unconscious  subjects. 

*'  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by 
dwelling  on  trifling  arguments." —  Watts, 

Harm  (A.  S.  hamif  hearm)  is  per- 
sonal and  intentional  injury,  but  is 
not  confined  to  this,  and  may  be  un- 
intentional and  impersonal.  Harm 
is  that  sort  of  hurt  which  causes 
trouble,  difficulty,  inconvenience,  loss, 
or  impedes  the  desirable  growth,  ope- 
ration, progress,  and  issue  of  things. 
Harm  is  uiat  which  contradicts  or 
counteracts  well-being,  and  is  un- 
favourable to  the  proper  energy  of 
what  has  activity. 

**  And  who  is  he  that  shall  h'.trm  you,  if  ye 
be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  r* — Bible. 

Prejudice  (Lat.  prejudicium)  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and,  by  an  un- 
favourable extension  of  meaning, 
against  a  person;  hence  generally 
haim.  It  is,  however,  employed  only 
of   persons    and   their   interests  or 
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canses ;  tliough  the  adjective  preju- 
dicial has  a  wider  application  in  the 
sense  of  hui'tful. 

"  I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my 
fellow  poets,  though  1  abandon  my  own  de- 
fence."— Dryden, 

Injustice  is  the  principle  of  which 
injury  is  the  manifestation.  Injus- 
tice is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  moral 
injury,  as  a  suspicion  which  does 
another  an  injustice.  Injustice  re- 
lates to  existent  rights,  which  are 
disregarded  or  violated. 

"  If  this  people  resembled  Nero  in  their 
extravagance,  much  more  did  they  (the 
Athenians)  resemble  and  even  exceed  him  in 
cruelty  and  injustice.** — Bur  he. 

Wrong  is  an  injury  done  by  one 
person  to  another  in  express  violation 
of  justice.  It  may  be  observed  that 
both  injustice  and  wrong  lie  in  the 
principle,  injury  in  the  act.  So  one 
may  commit  a  wrong  or  an  injustice 
without  committing  an  injury,  sup- 
posing that  circumstances  turned  out 
more  favourably  or  less  unfavour- 
ably to  the  person  than  we  contem- 
plated or  intended.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  design  was  absent,  there 
might  be  injury  without  injustice. 

"  The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  from 
private,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  from 
civil  injuries." — Blackstone. 

Mischief  (Old  Fr.  meschef,  from 
Lat.  viinus^  less,  and  chefy  Lat.  caput, 
a  head)  is  harm  or  damage  produced* 
by  something  biamewoi*tTiy,  as  heed- 
lessness, neglect,  perversity,  wanton- 
ness. It  is  a  confusion  of  thought 
to  use  the  term  as  simply  equivalent 
to  injurious,  and  to  say,  as  is  some- 
times said,  **  The  heavy  rains  have 
been  mischievous  to  the  crops."  Mis- 
chief conveys  the  idea  of  a  bad  or 
wantonly  injurious  intent,  as  well  as 
the  harm  in  which  it  results,  and  so 
belongs  to  beings  of  intelligence  and 
will,  not  to  elemental  or  mechanical 
forces.     Mischief  is,  however,  not  so 

frave  a  term  as  injury  or  damage. 
t  commonly  denotes  not  so  much 
destructive  as  detrimental  effects 
produced  by  the  foUy,  idleness,  or 
perversity  of  men. 

"  Why  bosisteth  thou  thyself,  thou  tyrant, 
that  thou  canst  do  mischief  f*  —  Enjiish 
J'saltM, 


Hurt.    See  Sorby. 
Hurtful.    See  Noxious. 
HusBAia)MAN.     See  Farmer. 
Husbandry.    See  Cultivatiok. 
Hypocrite.    Dissembler. 

Hypocrite  (Gr.  xmoKpniis,  an  actor) 
is  a  false  pretender  to  virtue  or  piety, 
and  is  a  Dissembler  (Lat.  dusgimu- 
lare)  as  to  one  half  of  bis  character, 
that  is,  as  to  being  what  he  pretends 
not  to  be  {see  Dissemble),  but  not  as 
to  the  other,  namely,  the  not  being 
what  he  pretends  to  be.  Hypocrisy, 
it  has  been  observed,  is  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue;  an  idea 
which  is  only  expanded  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'^  Hypocrisy  is  a  more  modest  way  of  sin- 
ning.  It  shows  some  reverence  to  religion, 
and  does  so  far  own  the  worth  and  excellencj 
of  it  as  to  acknowledge  that  it  deserves  to  be 
counterfeited." —  Tithtson. 

**  Thou  liest,  dissembler  I  on  thy  brow 
I  read  distracted  horrors  figured  in  thy 
looks."  Ford. 

Hypothesis.    See  Guess. 

L 

Idea.      Notion.     Gokceptiok. 
Perception. 

The  perceiving  of  something  ex- 
ternal   oy    the    mind    through   the 
senses  is    called    a    sensation;    the 
image  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  is  an  Idea.    The 
idea  is  thus  present  to  the  fancy,  and 
independent  of  the  cause  which  ex- 
cited it.     When  two  or  more  ideas 
are  combined,  so  that  the  expression 
of  them  would  take  the  form  of  an 
affirmation,  this  is  a  Notion.  "  I  saw 
the  moon  last  night  ;*'  this  was  sen- 
sation   or  physical  i)erception.     "I 
recollect  the  image  of  what  I  saw  " 
this  is  the  idea.     I  connect  it  with 
roundness  of    shape,  so  as  to  say, 
*•  It  was  spherical ;     this  is  a  notion. 
Ideas  are  faint  or  vivid,   yague  or 
distinct;  notions  are  single  or  com- 
plex, time  or  false.    A  notion  is  true 
of  which  the  ideas  are  veritably  as- 
sociated in   nature;  false  when  we 
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;iate  ideas  necessarily  or  natn- 

incoherent.      In     a    complex 

>n  WjB  often  associate  some  that 

laturallj  united  with  some  that 

incoherent.       The    truth    can 

be  obtained   by  disentangling 

parts,  and  comparing  anew  the 

J  and  their   combinations   with 

rience.     Such  is  the  sense  of  the 

I  idea,  for  which  we  are  indebted 

Dcke,  according  to  the  Cartesian 

jm.    Before  him  the  term  idea, 

Qployed  according  to  the  system 

*lato,   meant  the  archetypes  or 

ims  of  created  things,  as  they 

ed  fi*om  eternity  in  the  mind 

e  Creator  before,  and  independ- 

^  of,   their  embodiment  in  out- 

.  and  visible  things.     Concep- 

\  (Lat.  cancipere,  conccptua)  is  a 

L^ous  act  of^  the  understanding, 

ifying    objects    or  impressions; 

is,  referring  them  to  the  same 

ral  class  or  order  by  means  of 

I  or  more  characters  in  common. 

CEPTION     (Lat.   percipere,    per- 

s)  is  a  term  of  which  the  use 

8  with  philosophers.     Its  older 

^as  nearly  identical  with  that  of 

nousness.     It  has  of  late  been 

)wed  to  the  faculty  whereby  we 

ire    knowledge,    and  especially, 

igh   the  senses,  of  the  external 

i.     With  others  perception  aud 

ition  are  confounded ;  while  with 

*8,  again,  sensation  is  phyKical, 

perception  that  operation  of  the 

[  in  regard   to   external  things 

h  follows  and  is  based  upoa  sen- 

D. 

>EAL.      ImAGIXASY. 

e  use  of   the  adjective  Ideal 

from  the  Platonic  use  of  the 

idea.     It  is  not  opposed  to  the 

but  abstracted  from  it.     The 

is  formed  from  the  actual  by 

ucting  what  is  excellent  in  indi- 

d  specimens  into  an  imaginary 

Q.      Imaoinaby    denotes    what 

LO  existence  but  in  the  imagina- 

In  the  ideal  the  component 

I  are  real,  though  the  whole  may 

iUed  imaginary,  inasmuch  as  it 

»t  practically  met  with  ;  but  the 

inary  is  applicable  to  such  things 

iver  could  he  met  with ;    things 

ed  by  the  mind  independently 


of  experience,  as  the  animal  called 
the  griffin,  for  instance. 

"  With  iaward  view, 
Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye,  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
Th'  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear." 

Thomson, 

'*When  time  shall  once  have  laid  his 
lenient  hand  on  the  passions  and  pursuits  of 
the  present  moment,  they  too  shall  lose  that 
itnivjinary  value  which  heated  fancy  now 
bestows  upon  them." — Blair. 

Ideal.    Model. 

When  these  terms  appear  as  syno- 
nyms, it  is  that  either  might  be  taken 
to  mean  the  perfect  form  of  any- 
thing. Model  (see  Example)  may 
mean  either  a  pattern  of  what  a  thing 
is,  or  a  pattern  of  what  it  might  be  at 
the  best.  In  the  latter  case,  it  stands 
to  the  Ideal  as  the  conception  to  the 
illustration.  The  Venus  de  Medicis 
is  the  ideal  of  female  beauty  as  it  is 
a  conception  of  the  sculptor,  a  model 
as  it  is  a  statue. 

Idiom.    See  Language. 
Idiot.    Fool. 

An  Idiot  (Gr.  idtwnyy,  a  private 
person  unqualified  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state,  hence,  by  a  modem 
extension  of  meaning,  of  weak  mind) 
is  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  ordi- 
nary intellectual  powers  of  man.  Ho 
is  a  bom  fool,  the  mental  condition 
being  commonly  accompanied  by 
some  defect  in  the  physical  forma- 
tion. Fool  (Fr.  foly  fou)  is  capable 
of  other  meanings,  as  a  person  of 
very  languid  mind  and  slug^sh  com- 
prehension, or  one  who  lives  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  practical 
wisdom. 

Idiotoy.    See  Madness. 
Idle.    Lazy.    Indolent. 

Idle  (A.  S.  idel,  ydel)  originally 
meant  unprofitable,  as,  "idle  pas- 
tures,** that  is,  not  supporting  cattle. 
It  has  at  present  a  twofold  meaning, 
1,  unemployed,  and  2,  averae  to  em- 
ployment. Idleness  bears  reference 
to  a  man's  proper  tasks  and  duties. 
He  who  escapes  from  these,  and  will 
do  nothing  useful,  is  idle,  although 
he  may  be  far  from  Lazy,  and  the 
opposite    to    indolent.      Idleness   is 
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consietent  with  activity  in  mischief. 
Indolent  (in,  not,  and  dolere,  to 
suffer  pain)  denotes  a  love  of  ease 
and  an  aversion  to  active  effort, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  It  is 
possible  to  be  indolent  in  mind,  and 
not  in  body,  and  vice  versd.  Lazy 
is  a  stronger  and  more  disparag^g 
term  than  indolent,  expressive  of  a 
slothful  habit  of  body,  to  which  phy- 
sical effort,  and  especially  industrious 
employment,  is  hateful. 

"  The  soul's  play  day  U  always  the  devil'g 
working  day,  and  the  idler  the  man  still  the 
busier  the  tempter.  The  truth  is,  idleness 
offers  up  the  soul  as  a  blank  to  the  devil  for 
him  to  write  what  he  will  upon  it." — South. 

*'  Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosom, 
or  stretch  ourselves  on  our  beds  of  laziness, 
while  all  the  world  about  us  is  hard  at 
work  pursuing  the  designs  of  its  creation  ?" 
•^-Barrow. 

"  But,  indeed,  there  are  crowds  of  people 
who  put  themselves  in  no  method  of  pleasing 
themselves  or  others;  such  are  those  whom 
we  usually  call  indolent  persons.  Indolence 
is,  mcthinks,  an  intermediate  state  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbecom- 
ing any  part  of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of 
the  nurse's  arms." — Spectator. 

Idle.    Leisure.     Vacant. 

As  applied  to  portions  of  time. 
Idle,  as  an  idle  hour,  is  always 
taken  in  a  sense  more  or  less  un- 
favourable. An  idle  hour  is  con- 
fessedly one  which  might  have  been 
better  spent.  A  Leisube  hour  (Fr. 
Imsirf  Lat,  licere)  is  one  which  has 
been  rightly  spared  from  business,  or 
which  18  open  to  being  so,  but  of 
which  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  spend- 
ing. A  Vacant  hour  (Lat.  vacana^ 
from  vacare^  to  be  vacant)  is  inde- 
finitely one  which  might  have  been 
filled  up,  but  is  not.  A  leisure  time 
is  welcome ;  a  vacant  hour  may  be 
unwelcome  if  employment  were  de- 
sired. 

Ignition.     See  Fire. 

Ignomini*.  Infamy.  Oppro- 
brium:,    Shame. 

Ignominy  (Lat.  i^nomunmy  in,  not, 
and  nomen,  name,  deprivation  of  good 
name)  is  public  disgrace  which  at- 
taches to  persons.  Infamy  (Lat. 
infamia)  is  total  loss  of  reputation, 


or  extreme  baseness,  as  attaching 
to  character  or  deeds.  Infamy  ii 
stronger  than  ignominy,  inasmuch 
as  it  consigns  uie  subject  of  it  to 
public  detestation,  while  ignominy 
brings  contempt.  It  may  also  'he 
observed  that  ignominy  depends 
upon  the  sentiments  of  men«  who 
may  inflict  it  where  it  is  undeserved; 
whereas  infamy  depends  upon  the 
fact  of  deeds  done.  OpPBOBBinf 
is  less  strong,  indicating  a  mingled 
feeling  of  reproach  and  disdain,  which 
may  be  imdeserved.  -*  Shame  (A  S^ 
seamu)  carries  with  it  the  additional 
idea  of  the  sense  or  feeling  of  dis- 
grace. 

"Who  (the  king)  never  called  a  PtrlU- 
ment  but  to  supply  his  necessities,  and  bar- 
ing supplied  those,  aa  suddenly  and  itjnomi- 
nionslt/  dissolved  it,  without  redressing  ast 
one  grievance  of  the  people." — Milton, 

"But  the  afl3icted  queen  wonld  not  yield, 
and  said  she  would  not  damn  her  sonl  nor 
submit  to  such  infamy ;  that  she  was  Ids 
wife,  and  would  never  call  herself  by  any 
other  name." — Burnet. 

"*He,'  saith  St.  James,  *that  speaketh 
against  his  brother,  and  judgeth  his  bmther, 
speaketh  against  the  law  and  judgeth  the 
law  ;^  that  is,  he  o^roftribua/y  doth  imply  th« 
law  to  be  defective  until  he  doth  complete  or 
correct  it." — Barrow, 

"  S?iame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  tbei  1 
mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  some-  V 
thing  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  ' 
valued  esteem  which  others  have  for  us." — 

Locke. 

Ignorant.  Illiterate.  Un- 
learned,    Unlettered. 

Ignorant  (Lat.  i^norare)  denotes 
want  of  knowledge,  either  of  a  single 
fact,  or,  generafiy,  of  such  matters 
as  it  is  considered  that  men  ought  to 
know.  Illiterate  (Lat.  in,  not,  and 
litera,  a  letter)  is  ignorant  of  letters. 
Some  persons  are  ignorant  of  common 
practical  every-day  matters*  who  are 
lar  from  being  illiterate ;  others  are 
illiterate  who,  without  the  oppor- 
tunities of  good  education,  nave 
picked  up  a  considerable  stock  of 
general  mformation.  Unlearned 
and  Unlettebed  differ  from  il- 
literate in  not  implying  reproach. 
A  man  may  be  leamea  in  one  branch 
of  learning,  and  unlearned  in  another. 
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Unlettered  is  rather  a  rbetorical  and 
poetical  than  a  prosaic  term.  An 
Lonest  peasant  of  little  or  no  educa- 
tion on^ht  to  be  caUed  unlearned; 
a  pretentious  rich  man,  but  unedu- 
cated, may  well  be  styled  illiterate. 

**  Yet  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fat€, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  nnore.     Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise."  Oray. 

<'  Others  are  not  capable  either  of  the  em- 

{»1oyments  or  divertisements  that  accrue  from 
etters.  I  know  they  are  not,  and  therefore 
cannot  much  recommend  solitude  to  a  man 
totally  UliteraU.** — Cowley, 

"The  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been 
commonly  believed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
places  by  the  unlearned  part  of  all  civilized 
people,  and  by  the  almost  general  consent  of 
all  the  most  barbarous  nations  under  heaven.** 
— Clarke, 

Unlettered  is  a  very  old  word  in  Eng- 
lish, as  in  the  following : — 

"And  thet  sighen  the  stidefastnesse  of 
Peter  and  Joon,  for  it  was  foundern  that  thei 
weren  men  unlettrid." —  Wiclif. 

III.     See  Evil  and  Badly. 

Illness.    See  Indisposition. 

Illiterate.    See  Ignorant. 

Illuminate.     See  Enlighten. 

Illumine.     See  Enlighten. 

Illusion.    See  Deception. 

Illustrate.  See  Example  and 
Explain. 

Illustrious.    See  Eminent. 

Ill-will.     See  Hatred. 

Imaginary.    See  Ideal. 

Imagination.  See  Fancy  and 
Thought. 

Imagine.    See  Apprehend. 

Imbibe.    Absorb. 

In  Imbibing  (Lat  in  and  hihere,  to 
drink)  the  moisture  taken  away  from 
one  body  is  taken  into  another.  In 
Absobbikg  (Lat.  ahsorhere^  to  suck 
away)  the  moisture  is  simply  taken 
away.  For  instance,  a  sponge  both 
absorbs  and  imbibes  moisture.  It 
absorbs  it,  inasmuch  as  it  sucks  it 


away  from  the  place  where  it  was 
lodged ;  it  imbibes  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
particles  of  moisture  pass  into  the 
sponge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  absorb  moisture,  but 
do  not  imbibe  it.  The  same  dififer- 
ence  appears  in  the  moral  or  secon- 
dary applications  of  the  words.  We 
imbibe  what  we  assimilate  to  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  instruction,  doc- 
trine, principles,  and  the  Uke.  We 
arc  ourselves  absorbed  bv  some  oc- 
cupation which  takes  all  our  time, 
interest,  and  attention. 

Imitate.     Follow. 

These  terms  both  denote  the  refi^- 
lation  of  our  actions  by  some  thing 
proposed  or  set  before  us  for  the 
purpose.  But  we  Imitate  (Lat. 
%mit<iri)  what  is  external  to  us;  we 
Follow  what  is  sometimes  external, 
sometimes  internal.  We  imitate  an 
example,  or,  which  is  tantamount  to 
the  same  thing,  we  follow  it ;  but  we 
may  also  follow  the  dictates  of  reason 
ana  common  sense;  we  may  follow 
even  our  own  devices.  We  imitate 
objects,  i)er8ons,  actions;  we  follow 
^ides,  influences,  dictates  of  reason, 
impulses,  and  propensities. 

**  Acts  of  benevolence  and  love 
Give  US  a  taste  of  heaven  above. 
We  imit  tie  the  immortal  powers 
Whose  sunshine  and  whose  kindly  showers 
Refresh  the  poor  and  barren  ground, 
And  plant  a  paradise  around.** 

Somervile, 

''I  am  sensible  thai  common  sense  has 
lately  met  with  very  great  discouragement 
in  the  noble  science  of  politics,  our  chief  pro- 
fessors having  thought  themselves  above 
those  rules  that  had  been  folloired  by  our  an- 
cestors, and  that  lay  open  to  vulgar  under- 
standings."— Chesterfield, 

Immaterial. 

Immaterial.  This  term  has  two 
significations,  practically  altogether 
distinct,  though  closely  connected 
etymologically.  Jh,  not,  and  ma* 
leriesj  matter,  is  the  etymology ;  henco 
the  senses  of,  I,  popularly,  of  not  being 
of  great  matter,  that  is,  unimportant ; 
and  2,  more  scientifically,  not  having 
the  quality  or  nature  of  matter,  that 
is,  spiritual.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  separately  these  two  lines  of 
synonyms. 
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Immaterial.  Unimportant. 
Insignificant.  Inconsiderable. 
TRiFLiNa.  Trivial.  Frivolous. 
Futile.  Unessential.  Irrele- 
vant.    Petty. 

Immaterial  is  used  of  the  xm- 
iDipoi-tant  in  minor  and  familiar 
matters,  especially  in  matters  of 
practice;  while  Unimportant  com- 
monly relates  to  abstract  difference 
of  result ;  as,  "  It  is  immaterial 
whether  we  go  to-moiTow  or  not;" 
**  It  is  unimportant  whether  the 
w^ord  be  taken  in  the  one  sense  or 
the  other."  Unimportant  is  general ; 
immateritd  is  si)ecific.  Immaterial 
is  unimportant  as  regards  argumen- 
tative or  practical  considerations,  and 
BO  is  an  epithet  of  things,  and  not  of 
persons.  An  unimportant  person  is 
one  who  carries  little  or  no  weight, 
either  generally,  or  in  regard  to  a 
specific  case.  The  epithet  imma- 
terial is  not  applicable  m  this  way. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  be  some  schelnsti- 
cal  and  imnuiteruil  truths,  the  infiDite  sub- 
divisions whereof  have  rather  troubled  than 
intormed  Christendom,  which,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  peace,  might  bekejit  in  and  returned 
into  such  safe  generalities  as  minds  not  un- 
reasonable might  rest  in." — Bishop  IfalL 

"  They  would  be  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  one  of  the  ancient  critics  has  acquired  a 
great  reputation  by  writing  on  an  art  which 
is  conversant  in  sound  rather  than  in  sense, 
and  which  is  therefore  in  their  opinion  unan- 
poriant," —  Knox, 

Inconsiderable  and  Insignifi- 
cant differ  not  so  much  essentially 
as  in  tlieir  application  ;  inconraderable 
being  used  of  size,  number,-  weight, 
importance;  insignificant,  of  matters 
of  personal  character,  appearance, 
weight  of  character. 

**  Let  him  calmly  reflect  that  within 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  that  country  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  during  that  small  por- 
tion of  time  which  his  life  fills  up,  his 
reputation,  great  as  he  may  fancy  it  to  be, 
occupies  no  more  than  an  inconsiderable 
corner." — Bliir, 

"  What  schoolboy,  what  little  iwtiijnificant 
monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more  elegant 
sp<'ech  for  the  king,  and  in  better  Latin,  than 
this  royal  advocate  has  done!" — Milton, 

Trifling  applies  not  only  to  ques- 


tions of  importance,  bnt  also  of  Talne 
or  utility.  The  trifling  is  opposed  to 
the  grave  and  considerable,  trivial 
{tres  vice,  three  roads,  aa  if  met  with 
in  the  public  ways)  denotes  that 
which  is  destitute  of  originality  ur 
force,  or  is  unimportant  oy  reason 
of  the  commonplace  character  of 
the  thine,  and  is  very  commonly 
employed  of  matters  of  considera- 
tion or  remark,  pursuits,  and  the  like. 
Frivolous  (Lat.  frivohts)  denotes 
that  which  is  in  such  a  manner  un- 
important as  to  be  destitute  of 
gravity  or  earnestness,  so  that  it 
mvolves  disgrace  to  allege,  to  follow 
it,  or  to  h^d  it.  The  term  is  ap- 
plicable both  to  persons  and  things; 
trivial,  to  things  alone.  Frivolous  is  a 
term  of  habit  and  disposition ;  trifling, 
of  specific  matters.  Futile  (Lat 
fuUlis,  from  fiindere,  to  pour  or  let 
loose,  easily  melting  or  falling  to 
pieces)  is  employed  of  intellectual 
subject-matter  only,  or  its  expression 
by  statement  and  argument ;  as  futile 
theories  or  arguments. 

"Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the 
spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts 
must  never  humour  their  mindfl  in  being 
thus  trifixHtjly  busy." — Locke. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  triyial  is 
seen  in  the  following,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  philosophical : — 

**  And  for  the  pretended  trtri/ilness  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  days^  wetrk,  1  think  it  is  appa- 
rent from  what  we  have  note«l  on  the  fifth 
day,  that  Moses  his  ranging  of  fish  and  fowl 
together  is  a  consideration  not  vulgar  and 
tricialf  but  philosophical." — Jfore, 

"It  is  the  characteristic  of  little  and /r»- 
ro/ou,s  minds  to  be  wholly  occujried  with  the 
vulgar  objects  of  life." — Blair, 

Bacon  employed  the  term  futile  in 
the  sense  of  having  a  tendency  to 
pour  forth  in  conversation,  and  so 
to  pour  forth  what  was  weak  . — 

"As  for  talkers  tkudf utile  persons,  they 
are  commonly  vain  and  credulous  withal." 

It  is  now  not  applied  directly  to 
persons,  but  to  mental  .efforts  in  the 
way  of  arguments,  and  especially  of 
objections. 

"  H«  was  prepared  to  show  the  madne«s  of 
their  declaration  of  the  pretended  rights  of 
roan,  the  childish  fuiiiUy  of  sone  iS  their 
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maxims,  the  gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and 
the  palpable  falsity  of  others." — Burke, 

Unessential  is  literally  belong- 
in  <^  not  to  the  essence,  but,  as  it 
were,  to  the  accidents  of  a  thing, 
not  going  to  form  part  of  the  thing 
itseli.  So  unessential  and  imma- 
terial differ  in  denoting  what  does 
not  constitute,  the  former  concep- 
tional,  the  latter  practical  complete- 
ness. Station,  it  might  be  said,  is 
unessential  to  virtue,  that  is,  does 
not  enter  into  the  idea  or  definition 
of  it;  unimportant  to  it,  that  is, 
Tirtue  can  act  without  it.  Irre- 
levant belongs  to  argumentative 
considerations.  An  iiTelevant  re- 
mark {in,  not,  and  relevare,  to  lighten, 
whence  the  French  relever^  to  hold  in 
feudal  tenure)  is  one  which  does  not 
appertain  in  any  way  to  the  argu- 
ment, does  not,  as  it  were,  hold  of  it, 
is  not  subordinate  to,  but  uncon- 
nected with  it.  The  term  Petty 
(Fr.  petitj  small)  we  apply  to  what 
is  so  small  as  to  be  beneath  con- 
sideration. It  denotes  a  somewhat 
contemptible  insignificance  or  mean- 
ness. 

"  Neither  difference  of  time,  nor  distance  of 
place,  nor  rigour  of  unjust  censure,  nor  any 
unessenti'il  error,  ain  bar  our  interest  in  this 
blessed  unity." — Bishop  HalL 

"  Some  of  which  dispositions  were  upon 
oath,  some  upon  honour,  and  others  neither 
upon  oath  nor  honour ;  but  all  or  most  of 
them  were  of  an  irregular  and  irrelevant 
nature,  and  not  fit  or  decent  to  be  taken  by 
a  British  magistrate,  or  to  be  transmitted  to 
a  British  Government." — Burke, 

Immaterial.  Incorporeal. 

Spiritual.    Disembodied. 

IMMATERLA.L  {see  above)  is  em- 
ployed of  everything  which  exists, 
or  may  be  conceived  to  have  exist- 
ence, apart  from  material  composition, 
or  which  does  not  fulfil  the  definition 
of  matter.  Light  and  other  impon- 
derable agents  might  be  called  im- 
material  in  this  sense,  but  more 
decidedly  the  mind  and  thoughts  of 
man.  Incorporeal  (Lat.  in,  not, 
and  corpus,  a  body)  denotes  the  ab- 
sence of  organized  matter  in  the 
constitution.  Angels  are  incorporeal 
beings.    IncQr]K>real  and  immatecial 


are  relative  and  negative.  SpiRmrAL 
(Lat.  spiritvLs)  is  absolute  and  positive, 
indicative  of  the  actual  presence  or 
possession  of  that  distinct  condition 
of  existence  which  we  call  spiritual, 
and  which  is  not  a  mere  negation  of 
the  material  or  the  corporeal,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pre-existence  of  spirits 
to  the  formation  of  matter,  the  earth, 
or  man.  Disembodied  is  employed 
of  such  existences  as  have  ceased  to 
be  corporeal. 

ImmedlAlTely.    See  Directly. 

Immense.  Infinite.  Bound- 
less. 

The  Immense  (Lat  in,  not,  and 
metior,  viensu^,  to  measure)  is  the 
relatively  Infinite  {infinitus,  in,  not, 
and  finis,  an  end  or  bound).  The 
infinite  is  the  essentially  Boundless. 
The  infinite  is  so  by  virtue  of  itself ; 
the  immense,  by  virtue  of  our  inability 
to  place  or  discern  limits.  The  power 
of  Grod  is  infinite  ;  the  expanse  of 
ocean  immense.  Boundless  is  more 
applicable  to  what  meets  the  eye, 
which  searches  in  vain  for  limits; 
while  immense  expresses  the  effect 
upon  the  mind,    and    the    inability 

E Tactically    to  define   or  limit ;    as, 
oundless  deserts,  boundless  benefi- 
cence. 

**  This  power  of  repeating  or  doubling  nny 
idea  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  adding  it 
to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will,  without 
being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let 
us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  immensity," — Locke. 

**1  know  that  whatsoever  hath  or  must 
necessarily  have  limits  or  fiacs,  is  not,  eannnt 
be  infinite  ;  and,  therefore,  this  glol>e  in  my 
hand  cannot  be  infinite  ;  and  if  1  can  find  in 
any  other  thing  a  parity  of  reason,  I  do  and 
may  remove  infiniteness  from  it  as  reason- 
ably and  evidently  as  1  do  from  this  globe  I 
hold,  or  this  hour  I  write,  or  this  life  1  live." 
—llalc. 

Boundless  is  a  term  poetical,  rhe- 
toncal,  and  inexact. 

"  Wherever  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can 
move, 
This  wide,  this  boundless  universe  is  Jove." 
Lytteltim,  Speech  of  Cato, 

Imminent.  Impending.  Thbbat- 
ening. 
These  terms  are  all  employed  in 
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regard  to  some  evil  near  at  hand  in 
the  way  of  peril  or  misfortune.  Im- 
minent (Lat.  imminere,  in,  on,  and 
mineo,  to  project)  denotes  that  which 
is  ready  to  fall,  and  is[[near  at  hand. 
So  we  may  say,  "  He  was  in  imminent 
danger."  But  we  could  not  say,  "  He 
was  m  Impending  danger,"  inasmuch 
as  impending  is  indefinite  as  to  time. 
The  evil  imminent  or  impending  is, 
however,  already  hrought  into  con- 
tact with  us,  while  a  Threatening 
evil  (A.  S,  threatian,  to  urge)  is  in 
the  future,  and  may  pass  off  without 
coming  near  us  at  alL  The  imminent 
and  impending  evil  has  nearly  touched 
us,  though  we  may  have  escaped  from 
them.  We  ourselves  escape  from  im- 
minent and  impending  danger;  hut 
the  threatening  danger  passes  away 
from  us.  Thus  also  imminent  has  the 
force  of  expressing  degree ;  impend- 
ing, of  expressing  fact— any  dsmger, 
while  it  IS  impending  ;  hut  only  a 
great  as  w«U  as  close  danger  would  he 
said  to  be  imminent.  We  might 
therefore  say  thus,  "  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  warn  you  that  danger  is  im- 
pending. But  I  would  not  alarm  you 
needlessly.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as 
imminent,  because  I  think  that,  by 
timely  precautions,  you  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  escape  it."  He  who  at 
night  approaches  a  precipice  through 
iguoranco  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life ;  but  death  is  impending  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  even 
when  we  are  most  safe. 

"So  it  is  certain  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  my  life  should  be  out  of  imminent 
hazard  before  1  can  take  a  delight  in  the 
sulTeiings  of  others,  real  or  imaginary,  or, 
iu<leed,  in  anything  else,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever/' — Burke. 

"  Destruction  hangK  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And   nodding   Ilion   waits   th'    impcndbug 
fall."  Pope, 

"  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair 
eyes  ■ 
Before  I  speak,  too  ihreateninijln  replies.** 

Sh'ikespeare. 

Immoderate.      See    Excessive 
and  Inordinate. 

Immodest.     Indecent.     Inde- 
licate. 

The  first  of  these  (in,  not,  and  mo- 


deitus,  modest,  modus,  a  limit)  bel<mg8 
to  the  character  and  disposition ;  the 
second  {in,  not,  and  decens,  becoming, 
decere,  to  become),  to  outward  acta 
and  appearance,  or  expressions,  as 
convejnng  them.  Want  of  reflection 
might  lead  to  indecency ;  corruption 
of  nature  is  the  cause  of  immodesty. 
Indelicate  {see  Delicate)  denotes 
an  ofifence  against  refined  propriety, 
good  manners,  or  perfect  purity  of 
mind.  IndeUcacy  relates  to  what  is 
conventional  The  coarser  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  of  the  humbler 
classes,  or  their  mode  of  dress,  indi- 
cates no  immodesty  of  necessity  in 
them.  On  tlie  other  hand,  an  in- 
delicacy in  words,  as  coming  from  a 
refined  and  educated  person,  being 
calculated  to  convey  more  than  its 
superficial  meaning,  may  be  very 
much  sa  The  refined  licentious 
literature  of  the  day  makes  use  of 
the  indelicate  to  express  the  in- 
decent, knowing  the  trained  and 
susceptible  inteUects  with  which  it 
has  to  deaL  Indelicate,  however, 
is  also  applicable  to  moral  propriety 
purely,  and  often  denotes  want  of 
sensitive  consideration  for  others ;  as, 
to  laugh  in  the  house  of  mourning 
is  indelicate,  even  where  unfeeling 
would  be  too  strong  a  term,  as  it 
might  be  done  thoughtlessly. 

Immunity.     Exemption. 

Immunity  is  a  kind  of  Exemption 
{immunis,  free,  especially  from  a 
munus,  a  public  service  or  duty),  as 
from  any  charge,  duty,  tax,  or  im- 
position. It  is  sometimes  used  meta- 
phorically of  matters  which  are  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  burdens;  as 
immunity  from  pain,  that  is,  regarded 
as  something  which  the  human  race 
is  compelled  to  pay  as  a  tax.  Ex- 
emption {eximere,  exemptus,  to  remove 
or  free)  is  any  sort  of  privileged 
safetj^  from  liabilities  commonly 
pressing  upon  others.  But  exemp- 
tion is  a  stronger  t^rm  than  im- 
munity^ The  former  might  be  em-* 
ployed  of  freedom  from  the  very 
worst  evils  or  calamities ;  the  latter, 
from  what  is  grievous  rather  than 
from  what  is  destructive  or  deadly. 
Exemption  stands  over  against  law 
and    ordinance;  immunity,    against 
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common  obligation,  and  the  pressure 
of  common  necessity.  Exemption 
may  be  from  the  power  of  one ;  im- 
munity is  from  the  will  and  power 
of  more  than  one.  We  may  enjoy 
an  exemption  from  simple  evils ;  we 
enjoy  immunity  where  the  evil  is 
such  that  something  is  lost,  sur- 
rendered, or  forfeited  on  our  own 
part.  Exemption  maj  come  bj 
nature  or  condition;  immunity  is 
the  result  of  privilege  conferred. 

**  As  no  man  is  exempt  from  some  defects, 
or  can  live  free  from  some  misdemeanours, 
so  by  this  practice  (slander)  every  man  may 
be  rendered  very  odious  and    infamous.** — 

<*  But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain." 

Cou>j)er, 

Impair.    Injure. 

To  Impair  (Fr.  jJiVe,  worse,  Lat. 
pejtis)  is  to  injure  in  a  lasting  manner, 
so  that  though  the  dctiiment  be  but 
partial,  it  is  permanent.  We  hear 
that  a  friend  has  received  an  injury 
in  the  eye ;  we  hope  that  his  eyesight 
will  not  be  impaired.  Hence  injury 
is  of  bodies  themselves ;  impairing  is 
of  their  value,  their  action,  their 
utility,  or  their  properties.  {See  In- 
jury.) 

**  Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs. 
Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs, 
And  we  than  ours." 

Jtoscommorij  Ilorace. 

Impart.     Communicate. 

Impart  is  to  ^ive  a  part  or  share. 
Communicate  is  to  give  so  as  to 
have  in  common  (cammunis,  common). 
Impart  has  the  stronger  meaning  in 
one  respect.  We  communicate  what 
has  come  to  us  generally ;  we  impart 
what  we  regarded  as  peculiarly  our 
own.  "  He  told  me  the  fact.  1  now 
communicate  it  to  you,"  might  or  might 
not  be  a  favour  to  the  other  party ; 
but,  "  I  impart  it  to  you,"  would  imply 
that  I  consider  myself  in  some 
sense  as  conferring  a  favour  in  mak- 
ing the  communication-  Impart  is 
often  used  of  natural  action  not  ac- 
companied by  consciousness  or  pur- 
pose; as  the  sun  imparts]  wai*mth. 
Communicate  involves  also  the  will 


or  intention  to  impart ;  so  we  shonld 
naturally  refrain  from  saying  that 
the  clouds  communicated  rain. 

"  Well  may  he  then  to  yon  his  cares  wnpart." 

Dryden. 

*^  As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are 
SQch  merely  from  a  vacancy  in  their  own 
imaginations,  there  is  nothing,  methinks,  so 
dangerous  as  to  comTnvnicate  secrets  to  them ; 
for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry  mak4»  them 
as  impertinently  communicative" — Spectator. 

Impassable.  Impervious. 

Impassable  denotes  that  which 
cannot  be  passed  along,  over,  or 
through;  as  an  impassable  road, 
barrier,  or  morass.  It  relates  to  the 
movements  of  living  creatures.  Im- 
pervious (m,  not,  per,  through,  and 
via,  a  way)  relates  to  that  which 
cannot  be  pierced  or  penetrated  b^ 
inanimate  influences;  as  a  wood  is 
impervious  to  the  sun's  rays.  Im- 
passable denotes  an  accidental  or 
temporary,  impervious  a  permanent 
quality. 

"  But  lest  the  diflTiculty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Iinpiissahlcn  iinjycrvions,  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work.**  Milton, 

Impeach.    See  Charge. 

Impede.     See  Clog. 

Impediment.    See  Difficulty. 

Impel.    See  Actuate. 

Impenetrable.  See  Inscru- 
table. 

Impending.     See  Imminent. 

Imperative.      See  Authorita- 

Imperfection.     See  Failing. 

Imperious.  See  Authoritative. 

Impertinent.  Impudent.  In- 
solent. 

Impertinent  (Lat  invpertinens, 
not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand) 
has  the  primary  meaning  of  irre- 
levant ;  hence  unbecoming  in  speeoh 
or  action.  He  is  impertinent  who 
meddles  with  matters  in  which  he 
has  no  concern.  He  is  rude  because 
he  does  not  see  his  own  subordinate 
relation  to  the  matter  in  question. 
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Impudence  (Lat.  impudentia,  in,  not, 
and  pudcre,  to  be  ashamed)  is  an  un- 
blushing assurance  which  is  accom- 
panied by  cool  disregard  of  the 
presence  or  claims  of  others  to  re- 
spect, manifested  in  words,  looks, 
tones,  gestures,  or  even  affected 
silence.  Impudence  is  a  frolicsome 
disrespect.  Insolent  (in,  not,  and 
solere,  to  be  accustomed)  has  for 
its  radical  meaning  a  disposition  to 
act  in  violation  ot  the  established 
rules  of  social  intercourse.  It  is  now 
used  in  the  sense  of  unbridled  ex- 
hibition of  impudence  or  pride,  to 
the  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
or  their  purposed  wounding.  The 
impudent  person  may  be  so  from 
levity  of  character.  The  imperti- 
nent is  so  from  want  of  humility  and 
deference.  The  insolent  is  commonly 
urged,  by  some  feeling  of  dislike,  re- 
bellion, or  opposition,  to  a  studied 
disrespect,  impertinence  is  no  re- 
specter of  propriety;  impudence  no 
respecter  of  delicacy;  insolence  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Impertinence 
is  the  converse  of  reserve ;  impu- 
dence of  modesty ;  insolence  of  meek- 
ness. 

**  I'd  have  the  expression  of  her  thoughts  be 
such 
She  might  not  seem  reserved,  jior  talk  too 

much  ; 
That  «hows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of 

sense ; 
More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence,** 

Fomfrei. 

"  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  on  all 
those  claims  of  debt  which  the  minister  ex- 
hausts himself  with  contrivances  to  augment 
with  new  usuries,  without  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  iinpu- 
dfnce  both  of  the  cliiim  and  the  adjudica- 
tion T'— Burke, 

*'  Tiie  clergy,  according  to  the  genius  of 
that  religion,  having  their  authority  fortified 
with  such  severe  laws,  were  now  move  .cruel 
and  insolent  than  ey^i'^—  Burnet. 

Impervious.     See  Impassable. 

Impetuous.     See  Fueious. 

Impious.  Irreligious.  Pro- 
pane;. 

Ik  religious  is  negjitive.  Impious 
And  Profane  are  positive  (Lat.  pro, 
•without,  and  fanning  the  temple,  lite- 
jully  excluded  from  jeli;jious  mys- 


teriesV  A  man  under  no  influence 
of  religion  is  irreligiooB.  When 
applied  to  things,  however,  it  implies 
a  tendency  to  be  unfavourable  to 
religion,  though  without  of  necessity 
a  premeditated  determination  or  de- 
sire to  be  so.  Impious  denotes  a 
defiant  irreligion,  and  a  dispoeition 
to  do  dishonour  to  what  i^g^ous 
men  hold  in  veneration,  e8}>emlly 
as  regards  the  character,  works,  or 
dealings  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As 
impious  relates  more  commonly  to 
the  thoughts,  so  profane  to  the  words 
or  acts  of  men.  Profanity  is  irrever- 
ence in  speech  about  sacred  things. 
It  may  be  observed  that  profane  has 
the  milder  sense,  also,  of  secular,  or 
not  distinctively  religious,  as  history 
may  be  divided  into  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Impious  thoughts ;  irreligr^oos 
persons  or  books ;  profane  language. 

"  They  were  the  words  of  Job  at  a  time 
when  to  his  other  calamities  this  domestic 
afl3iction  was  added,  that  one  who  ought  to 
have  assuaged  and  soothed  his  sorrows  pro- 
voked his  indignation  t)y  aa  imjnous  speech.** 
—Blair, 

**In  his  (Lord  Bolingbrok«'8)  reasonings 
for  the  most  part  he  is  flimsy  and  false,  in 
his  political  writings  factious,  in  what  he 
calls  his  philosophical  ones  irreH/jimu  and 
sophistical  in  the  highest  degree.** — Ibid. 

"  Somewhat  allied  to  this  (hlasphemr). 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  the  odence  of 
profane  and  common  swearing  or  cursing." 
— Blackstonc. 

Implacable.  Inexobabls. 

IjNBELENTINa.      BeLENTLESS. 

Implacable  (Lat.  implacabilU,  in, 
not,  and  plaeare,  to  Appease)  denotes 
a  disposition  which  nothing  can  ap- 
pease.  Ikexobable  (Lat.  incxora- 
hilis,  in,  not,  and  exorare,  to  succeed 
in  intreating)  is  implacable  to  en- 
ti'eaty  in  particular  and  in  a  specific 
case.  Unbelenting  is  not  relent^ 
ing  (Ft.  raleniir,  Lat.  leiUus^  pliant), 
that  is,  yielding,  from  harshness,  hard- 
ness, or  cruelty,  as  a  fact ;  while  Re- 
lentless is  unyielding  as  a  property 
or  habit.  A  relentless  cruelty;  an 
unrelenting  line  of  conduct.  "  In  spite 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy,  his 
revenge  was  implacable.  He  looked 
on  the  tears  and  heard  the  entreaties 
of  hifi  prisonei:,  but  remained  inex- 
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orable."  Unrelenting  belongs  rather 
to  the  person,  relentless  to  the  quality 
which  he  exhibits.  The  implacable 
man  is  so  from  moral  hanhiess  of 
heart;  the  inexorable  may  be  so 
from  mental  stubbornness  or  in- 
flexible resolution.  If  partiality  in 
the  administitition  of  justice  were 
asked  by  the  accused,  the  judge 
would  be  bound  to  show  himsdf 
inexorable. 

"  An  object  of  implacable  enmity." — l/o- 
caulay. 

"  Inexorable  equality  of  laws." — Oibbon, 

Unrelenting  is  passive,  relentless 
active.  The  former  denotes  rather 
the  specific  fact  of  not  giving  way 
before  external  influences,  whicn 
would  tend  to  stop  the  course  of 
injustice  or  cruelty;  the  latter  the 
condition  of  nature  which  suggests 
nothing  in  the  way  of  forbearance. 

*'  He  (Oldham)  has  lashed  the  Jesuits  with 
deserved  and  unrelenting  rigour.  But  though 
severe  punishment  is  often  necessary,  yet  to 
see  it  inflicted  with  the  wanton  cruelty  of  an 
assassin  is  not  agreeable.'* — Knox. 

**  Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though   thereby   worse  to   me   re- 
dound. 
For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts."  Milton, 

Implant.  Ingraft.  Incul- 
cate.    Infuse.     Instil. 

Implant,  Inge  apt,  and  Incul- 
cate {inculcare,  to  tread  in,  in  and 
calXf  the  heel)  are  employed  of  ab- 
stract principles,  and  rules  of  right 
and  wrong.  Instil  (instillaref  in 
and  stilla,  a  drop)  and  Inpuse  {in- 
fundere,  infusua,  tx)  pour  in),  of  such 
things  as  move  the  heart,  feelings, 
and  passions.  To  implant  conveys 
the  idea  of  that  tender  and  careful 
cultivation  of  the  young  which  be- 
longs to  the  oflSce  of  parents.  That 
which  is  implanted  becomes  part  of 
the  nature,  and  grows  with  the  growth. 
To  ingraft  convevs  the  idea  of  such 
later  training  oi  the  more  mature 
mind  as  belongs  to  the  master  or 
preceptor.  Instil  conveys  the  idea 
of  gently  and  gradually  introducing 
sentiments  with  the  aid  of  influences 
collateral   to   the    influence  of   the 


Serson  instilling  them.  While  infuse 
enotes  the  direct  endeavour  of  the 
person ;  nor  does  infuse  imply  such 
permanency  in  what  is  infused  as 
instil.  We  instil  abiding  sentiments ; 
we  may  infuse  what  is  temporary,  as 
a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  mihtary 
ardour.  To  inculcate  points  to  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  exhortation,  precept, 
and  the  like,  which  are  employed 
to  give  force  to  what  is  impressed, 
by  way  of  practical  admonition. 

"  To  provide  effectually  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  social  virtues,  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  implant  in  man  not  only  the  power  of 
reason,  which  enables  him  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  his  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others,  but  also  certain  instincts  and  pro- 
pensities which  make  him  feel  it." — ffunl. 

"  Ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Casar." — 
Shakespeare, 

"  The  Earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington 
were  infusimj  jealousies  into  their  party  with 
the  same  industry  that  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham was  at  the  same  time  instilling  into  the 
king  jealousies  of  them  ;  and  both  acted  with 
too  much  success." — Burnet. 

"  For  the  wisdom  of  poets  would  first 
make  the  images  of  Virtue  so  amiable  that 
her  beholders  should  not  be  able  to  look  off, 
rather  gently  and  delightfully  infusing  than 
inculcating  precepts." — Davenant. 

Implement.    See  Instbument. 
Implicate.    See  Entangle. 
Implore.    ^8!^  Ask. 
Imply.    Signify.     Involve. 

Imply  (Lat.  implicare)  is  to  involve 
in  substance  or  by  fair  inference,  or 
by  construction,  though  not  expressed 
in  words.  Involve  (Lat.  involvere) 
denotes  a  drawing  after  by  practical 
force,  as  imply  by  metaphysical 
force.  Hence  an  implication  may 
often  be  recognized  or  not  at  will; 
while  that  which  is  involved  follows 
of  stem  logical  or  practical  ne- 
cessity. War  implies  fighting;  but 
it  involves  such  things  as  taxation 
and  bloodshed.  The  premises  of  a 
syllogism  do  not  imply  but  involve 
the  conclusion  which  is  evolved  from 
them.  On  the  other,  a  relative  term, 
as  father,  implies  its  correlative,  son. 
Signify  [Ft.  signifier,  Lat.  signum, 
a  sign,  and  facere,  to  make)  is  to 
declare  by  any  kind  of  ^conventional 
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sign,  as  by  words — which  are  signs 
of  ideas — gestures,  signals,  writing — 
which  is  written  signals — and  the  like. 
Implication  is  indirect  signification. 
Words  which  signified  little  might  be 
made  to  imply  much  by  the  tone  or 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

"  Your    smooth   eulogium,   to    one    crown 
addressed. 
Seems  to  tm/>/y  a  censure  on  the  rest." 

CowiKr, 

"  One  of  which  boats  I  sent  away  with  an 
officer  round  a  point  on  the  larboard  hand, 
to  look  for  anchorage.  This  he  found, 
and  signified  the  same  by  signal." — Cook's 
Voyages. 

Imply  is  opposed  to  express ;  involve 
goes  beyond  the  interpretation  of 
things,  and  has  to  do  with  their 
necessary  relations. 

"  We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  involves  a  con- 
tradiction."— TUlotson, 

Import.  Purport.  Meaning. 
Sense.  Signification.  Tenor. 
Drift.     Scope. 

The  Import  (Fr.  importer^  Lat. 
importare,  to  carry  or  convey)  is  that 
which  a  word,  statement,  phrase,  or 
document  is  intended  to  convey. 
The  import  of  a  thin^  is  that  which 
it  is  specifically  and  directly  designed 
to  convey.  We,  however,  more  com- 
monly speak  of  the  meaning  or  sig- 
nification of  words,  and  the  import 
of  expressions  or  statements. 

"  To  draw  near  to  God  is  an  expression  of 
awful  and  mysterious  import.'* — Blair. 

The  Purport  (Fr.  pour  and  poi-t^r^ 
to  carry)  is  the  import  of  something 
continuous,  or  regarded  in  its  con- 
tinuity, and  may  be  applied  to  con- 
tinuous action  as  well  as  continuous 
speech.  Import  is  more  allied  to 
meaning  and  signification;  purport, 
to  drift  and  scope. 

''Thus  there  he  stood,  whilst  high  over  his 

head 
There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sin, 
In  cyphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightly 

read."  Spenser. 

Both  import  and  purport  are  em- 
ployed of  moral,  not  material,  sub- 
jects. Thus  a  certain  vegetable  pro- 
duction is  the  meaning  or  signification, 


not  the  purport,  of  the  word  oak.  But 
where  more  than  this  is  meant  we 
may  employ  the  term  import;  as  a 
human  habitation  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter, capacity,  sob'dity,  and  the 
like,  is  the  import  of  the  word 
house. 

Meaning  (A.  S.  tnaenan,  to  tell, 
recite)  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense, 
either,  1,  the  casual  intention  of  the 
person,  or,  2,  the  fixed  import  of  the 
thing.  "  That  is  not  my  meaning," 
illustrates  the  first.  **  Take  the  words 
in  their  grammatical  meaning,**  the 
second. 

"  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart  ?" — English  Bible. 

"  The  word  is  always  sufficiently  original 
for  me  in  that  language  where  its  meauihg^ 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  application,  can  be 
found ;  and  seeking  only  meaninij,  when  I 
have  found  it,  there  I  stop ;  the  rest  is  a 
curiosity  whose  usefulness  I  cannot  discover." 
^Tookc. 

Sense  (Lat.  sentnis),  unlike  meaning, 
is  inseparably  attached  to  the  thing 
or  the  expression,  and  is  irrespective 
of  the  uses.  We  say,  *'I  used  the 
word  in  that  sense;  but  we  could 
not  say,  **That  is  my  sense,"  for 
meaning.  Sense  is  imposed  force  or 
technical  recognized  acceptation. 

"  And  that  no  man  hereafter  shall  either 
print  or  preach  to  dniw  the  article  aside  in 
any  way,  hut  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain 
and  full  meaning  thereof,  and  shall  not  put 
his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literd 
and  grammatical  sense." — Preface  to  Thirty 
JSine  Articles. 

Signification  is  nearly  identical 
with  meaning  or  import.  Significa- 
tion, however,  is  the  act  of  making 
known,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
the  terms  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Signification  is  attached  to  the  thing, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  person.  "As 
the  words  have  that  signification;** 
we  could  not  say,  "  That  is  my  signifi- 
cation." Signification  has  a  stncter 
reference  than  meaning  to  what  is 
of  a  symbolical  nature,  as  the  signifi- 
cation of  words  or  of  demonstrations ; 
but  meaning  is  capable  of  reference 
to  anything  which  requires  interpre- 
tation or  accounting  for,  as,  "  I  can- 
not understand  the  meaning  of  such 
conduct;"  that  ia,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
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interpret  or  account  for  it."  The  term 
meaning  is  the  most  generic  of  all 
these  synonyms. 

"It  (Lord)  is  a  word,  therefore,  of  large 
and  various  signification^  denoting  dominion 
of  'every  sort  and  degree,  from  the  universal 
and  absolute  dominion  of  God,  to  the  private 
and  limited  dominion  of  a  single  slave.'' — 
Bishop  Horsley, 

Tenor,  drift,  and  scope  relate  not 
to  isolated  terms,  but  to  continuous 
speech.  The  Tenob  (Lat.  tenere)  is 
the  general  course  and  character 
which  holds  on  through  a  speech  or 
a  remark.  The  Dbift  (or  oDJect  to- 
wards which  it  drives)  is  the  object, 
not,  however,  expressly  [notified,  but 
^thered  generally — tne  tendency  of 
it,  or  aim  not  formally  avowed.  The 
Scope  is  the  avowed  desi^,  that 
which  it  is  aimed  at  and  is  intended 
to  embrace.  "  To  discuss  such  a 
point  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  discourse."  The  tenor  and 
drift  differ,  the  former  including 
more  than  what  is  actually  said,  and 
comprising  the  character  of  it,  the 
latter  relating  to  the  remarks  or 
statements  onfy. 

"The  whole  Unor  of  the  Gospels^  and 
Epistles  shows  that  human  virtues  are  all 
light  in  the  balance,  and  have  no  proper 
efficacy  in  themselves  for  procuring  human 
salvation." —  Waterland. 

"  But  so  strangely  perverse  is  his  com- 
mentator, that  he  will  suppose  him  to  mean 
anything  rather  than  what  the  obvious  drift 
of  his  argument  requires." — WarburUm  on 
Pope. 

"  I  think  I  could  easily  demonstrate  thai 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  the 
Prophets,  from  the  Prophets  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  main  scope  and  design  of  all  Divine  reve- 
lation hath  been  the  gradual  discovery  of 
this  great  mystery  of  the  mediation." — Scott^ 
Christian  Life, 

Importance.  Consequence. 

Weight.     Moment. 

Importance  (see  Import)  is  the 
quality  of  being  important ;  but  Con- 
sequence (I^t.  consequential  con- 
sequi,  to  follow  npon)  is  not  in  this 
sense  the  quality  of  being  consequent. 
In  other  words,  it  is  only  the  nouns, 
and  not  the  adjectives,  that  are  syno- 
nymous. Another  adjective,  however, 
has    been    framed  -^  consequential^ 


which  means,  assuming  the  air  of 
dignity  and  importance.  As  applied 
to  persons,  a  person  may  be  of  im- 
portance specifically,  so  that  a  matter 
could  not  well  go  on  without  him; 
but  he  is  of  consequence  inherently. 
Con8e(iuence  in  this  sense  is  recog- 
nized importance  in  a  social  point  of 
yiew;  a  person  of  high  rank  and 
consequence  may  not  be  of  import- 
ance in  regard  to  a  particular  matter. 
Weight  [wegan,  to  bear,  or  move) 
is  efficacious  importance,  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  practical  influence, 
as  a  character  or  consideration  of 
great  weight.  Moment  (Lat.  mo- 
mentunij  for  movementum,  trojnmovere, 
to  move)  is  not  thus  applicable  to 
persons,  but  only  to  events,  affairs, 
transactions,  or  practical  considera- 
tions. Weight  belongs  to  words  and 
arguments,  moment  to  occurrences. 
Consequence,  as  regards  thin^,  is 
that  sort  of  importance  which  at 
taches  to  what  is  attended  with 
decided  results.  A  thing  of  no  con- 
sequence is  a  thing  which  ends  with 
itself.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence that  we  should  not  delay 
our  departure;  for  business  of  mo- 
ment depends  upon  it ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  your  position  will  give 
weight  to  the  expression  of  your 
views." 

"  The  cause  was  not  common  and  ordinary, 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  tried  before  the 
governors  of  proWnces,  but  of  an  unusual 
and  public  nature,  not  a  question  of  words 
and  names,  as  Gallio  thought  it,  but  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  world." — 
Stiliingfieet, 

"The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of 
equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of 
our  virtue." —  Warton, 

"  When  to  demonstration  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  opposed  on  the  other  only  difficul- 
ties raised  from  the  want  of  our  having  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  things  themselves,  this 
ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an  objection  of  any 
real  weight." — Clarke, 

"  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been 
determined  by  some  accident  of  no  apparent 
moment." — Johnson. 

Impobtunate.  Ukgent.  Pbess- 

ING. 

Importunate,  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  verb  importune  (Lat. 
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importuntui)  is  only  applicable  to 
persons,  and  denotes  a  peculiar  te- 
nacity and  troublesome  pertinacity 
of  application.  Urgent  (Lat.  urgere) 
and  Pressing  (Lat.  premerey  preasus) 
are  equally  applicable  to  matters  of 
business  and  practical  considerations 

feneraUy.  There  is  a  very  slight 
iifcrence  between  them ;  but  press- 
ing seems  to  be  more  commonly  used 
of  the  abstract  nature  of  things; 
urgent,  of  the  things  themselves :  as 
pressing  necessity ;  pressing  import- 
ance; an  urgent  appeal;  an  urgent 
case;  urgent  affairs.  It  may  be 
added,  that  that  which  is  pressing 
demands  immediate  attcnti&n;  that 
which  is  urgent,  immediate  action; 
as  also  that  persons  are  pressing,  and 
cii'cumstances  urgent. 

"  But  of  all  other  passages  of  Scripture 
the  necessity  and  elFicacy  of  this  importunity 
in  prayer  that  we  speak  of,  is  most  wisely  set 
forth  to  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  that 
remarkable  parable  of  His  in  the  eleventh  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel." — S/uirp, 

"  But  time  is  urgent.     Iloste  we  to  consult 
Priest,  prophet,  or  interpreter  of  dreams 
(For  dreams  are  also  of  Jove),  that  we  may 

learn 
What  crime  of  ours  Apollo  thus  resents." 

Cowpcr, 

"  Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal  in  your  concern  is 
worthy  a  friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  most 
pressing  tenns  about  it." — Pope. 

Importunity.    Solicitation. 

Solicitation  (Lat.  sollicitare,  to 
trouble,  stir)  is  no  more  than  earnest. 
Importunity  {see  Importunate)  is 
vexatious,  request. 

Imposing.    See  Grand. 
Impost.    See  Tax. 
Impostor.    Deceiver. 

An  Impostor  (or  one  who  imposes 
on  others)  is  a  deceiver  of  the  public, 
while  Deceiver  might  be  of  the 
public  or  of  a  private  individual. 
Any  one  who  deceives  by  word  or 
deed  is  a  deceiver.  An  impostor  as- 
sumes a  false  appearance,  and  imper- 
sonates what  is  not  truly  his.  An 
impostor  acts  for  his  o^vn  benefit ;  a 
deceiver  may  act  simply  for  the  injury 
of  another. 


*'  But  now,  when  Time  has  made  th*"  impos- 
ture plain 

(Late  though  he  followed  Truth,  and 
limping  held  her  train). 

What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated 
eyes  again  ?"  Dryden, 

"  Surely,  if  these  things  prove  true,  let 
me  be  registered  to  my  per}ietual  infamy,  not 
only  for  a  most  notorious  deceiver,  but  sucli 
an  hypocrite  as  never  trod  upon  the  earth 
before." — Strype, 

Imprecation.     See  Cubse. 
Impress.    Imprint. 

Impress  (Lat.  impriniere,  impreitms) 
and  Imprint  (Fr.  empreint,  participle 
of  empreiixdre,  the  same  as  Latin  /m- 
prlmcre)  have  their  physical  and  their 
metaphorical  senses.  In  the  former 
they  are  identical — meaning  to  press 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mark. 
In  the  latter,  imprint  is  so  to  press 
upon  the  mind  as  to  produce  a  lively 
image  of  the  thing ;  impress  is  so  to 
press  as  to  produce  a  conviction  of 
its  importance  or  necessity.  **My 
father's  kind  maxims  are  imprinted 
on  my  mind ;  he  early  inipressed  me 
with  their  importa,nce."  We  imprint 
on  the  imagination  or  the  memory; 
we  impress  on  the  understanding  and 
the  heart. 

"  It  seeming  to  me  a  near  contradiction  to 
say  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on  the 
soul  which  it  i)erceive8  or  understands  not ; 
imprint ing,  if  it  signify  anything,  being  no- 
thing else  but  the  making  certain  truths  to 
be  perceived." — Locke, 

Impression.  Indentation. 

Mark.    Print.     Stamp. 

In  its  physical  sense,  Impression 
{see  Impress)  is  a  mark  made  by 
pressure,  either  on  the  surface,  or  so 
as  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of 
a  body.  It  is  of  a  distinct  outline. 
Indentation  (Lat.  in  and  (2eii«.  a 
tooth)  is  a  mark  as  of  a  tooth,  either 
a  sharp  depression  by  violence  of  the 
surface  of  a  solid  body  or  a  lateral 
notching  of  it,  as  in  the  indentations 
of  a  saw.  It  may  be  entirely  want- 
ing in  distinctness  of  outline.  Mark 
(Fr.  viarque)  is  more  general,  and  may 
be  cut,  coloured,  pressed,  smeared, 
or  produced  in  any  way  which  causes 
a  visible  ti*ace,  whether  occidentallj 
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or  by  design,  in  protuberance  or  de- 
pression. Print  («ec  Impress)  is  an 
impression  of  definite  outline,  as  the 
print  of  feet  upon  sand,  but  implying 
less  force  and  depth  than  impression. 
Stamp  (it  occurs  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages, as  the  Overman  stampfeuy  Fr. 
etamper,  Italian  stamparet  and  others) 
is  commonly  employed  at  present  of 
merely  superficial  impression,  without 
depression  of  the  surface,  with  colour- 
ing matter,  as  to  stamp  a  letter. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  accom- 
panied; so  that  the  characteristic 
meaning  of  stamp  is  rather  a  formal, 
official,  or  symbolical  impression. 
Impression  may  be  made  by  any 
part  of  the  body,  or  by  an  instru- 
ment. Indentation  commonly  im- 
plies an  instrument.  Mark  is  indefi- 
nite. Print  may  be  either;  and 
stamp  usually  denotes  an  instru- 
ment. A  stamp  is  a  characteristic 
mark  impressed. 

Imprint.    See  Impress. 
Imprisonment.    See  Captivity. 
Improve.    Better.    Mend. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  Latin 
term  Improve  [in  and  prohua,  good) 
is  of  more  extensive  application  than 
the  Saxon  Better,  which  is  seldom 
used  but  of  the  outward  circum- 
stances or  condition;  while  improve 
expresses  all  that  is  expressed  hj 
the  phrase  to  make  better,  and  is 
applicable  to  anything  which  may  be 
conceived  by  the  mind  as  existing  in 
degrees  of  possible  goodness.  Mend 
(abbreviated  from  the  Fr.  amender, 
the  Lat.  emendare)  has  not  the  general 
scope  of  improve,  but  relates  specifi- 
cally to  what  is  or  has  become  de- 
fective or  faulty.  The  mind  of  the 
child  is  improved  when  it  is  gradu- 
ally instructed;  his  circumstances 
are  bettered  when  he  is  well  fed  and 
clothed  instead  of  poor.  Mend  is 
more  generic,  and  applies  to  what  is 
physically  impaired,  or  morally  ill- 
conducted.  Improve  is  better  ap- 
plicable than  either  of  the  others 
to  what  exists  only  in  the  mind 
abstractedly;  as  a  plan,  conception, 
form  of  expression,  matter  of  taste, 
subject  of  beauty  or  power. 


'*  Reflect  upon  that  great  law  of  our  na- 
ture, that  exercise  is  the  great  source  of 
improvemeni  in  all  our  faculties." — Blair. 

Of  old  the  term  better  had  much  the 
sense  of  improve.    So  Bishop  Taylor, 

*^  Grace  is  the  improvement  and  bettering 
of  nature ;  and  Christian  graces  are  the  per- 
fections of  moral  habits,  and  are  but  new 
circumstances,  formalities,  and  degrees.*' 

Impudence.    See  Boldness. 

Impudent.     See  Impertinent. 

Impugn.     See  Confute. 

Impute.    See  Ascribe. 

Inability.    See  Disability. 

Inaccessible.  Unapproach- 
able. 

Unapproachable  (Fr.  approcher, 
proche,  Lat.  prope,  near)  expresses 
more  than  Inaccessible  (Liat.  tn, 
not,  and  accedere,  to  come  to),  for 
that  which  is  unapproachable  cannot 
be  even  drawn  near  to ;  that  which  is 
inaccessible  connot  be  come  up  to. 

Inactive.  Inert.  Sluggish. 
Slothful. 

Inactive  is  the  more  general.  It 
simply  denotes  absence  of  activity,  or 
indisposition  to  behave  or  act  with 
vigour.  This  may  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Persons  may  even 
remain  inactive  purposely.  Inert 
(Lat.  inera,  in,  not,  and  ara,  artis, 
art,  unskilled,  idle)  denotes  some- 
thing natural,  constitutional,  or  ha- 
bitual. Sluggish  (from  slu^)  indi- 
cates even  more  than  this,  as  if  some 
defect  of  temperament  obstructed  all 
efforts.  Slothful  (from  sloth)  is 
commonly  employed  as  a  relative 
term  in  connection  with  activity  as 
a  duty ;  hence  such  terms  as,  "  Sloth- 
ful in  business."  The  man  is  sloth- 
ful who  is  sluggish  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  dilatoiy  or  negligent  of  the 
duties  which  claim  his  attention. 
The  slng^sh  man  does  what  he  has 
to  do  lazily  or  inertly ;  the  slothful 
man  gives  his  own  ease  the  prefer- 
ence, and  indulges  it  when  he  ought 
to  be  at  work. 


(( 


Every  one  exerted  himself  to  the  utter- 
most with  a  quiet  and  patient  perseverance 
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equally  distant  from  the  tumnltoiis  riolence 
of  terror,  and  the  gloomy  inactivity  of  de- 
spair."—  Cook*s  Voytiges. 

"  If  to  your  builder  you  will  conduct  give, 
A  power  to  choose,  to  manage,  and  con- 
trive, 
Your    idol    chance,    supposed    inert    and 

blind, 
Must    be    enrolled    an    active,   conscious 
mind."  Blackmore,  Creation. 

"Every  man  who  has  undertaken  to  in- 
struct others  civu.  tell  what  slow  advances  he 
has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much 
patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant  inatten- 
tion, to  stimulate  slngtjish  indifference,  and 
to  rectify  absurd  misapprehensions." — Knox, 

"  Not  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent  in 
spirit." — h'mjlish  Bible. 

Inadequate.     Insufficient. 

Inadequate  (in,  not,  and  adce- 
qtiarey  to  make  teciual)  refers  to  an 
external.  Insufficient  {in,  not,  and 
snffwere,  to  suffice)  to  an  internal  re- 
quirement. That  which  is  inade- 
quate is  insufficient  for  a  pui-pose; 
while  insufficient  may  refer  only  to  a 
want,  or  abstract  requirement.  For 
instance,  we  might  say,  "  You  under- 
took to  bring  a  hundred;  but  you 
have  brought  only  ninety;  this  is 
insufficient."  We  could  not  use  the 
term  inadequate  without  specifying 
or  implying  a  purpose  for  which  the 
number  was  so.  In  very  many  cases 
the  terms  may  be  used  interchange- 
ably. Yet  even  in  such  cases,  in- 
sufficient rather  relates  to  quantity, 
inadequate  to  proportion.  If  we  said, 
"  The  population  is  inadequately  re- 
presented," we  should  mean,  that  the 
number  of  representatives  was  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
population.  If  we  said  insufficiently, 
that  there  were  too  few  of  the  repre- 
sentatives themselves.  An  insufficient 
number;  an  inadequate  force ;  an  in- 
sufficient amount ;  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision. When  the  insufficient  lias 
been  so  adjudged  by  the  mind  it  may 
be  called  inadequate,  which  very  often 
means,  the  insufficient  conceived  or 
determined  to  be  such — subjective  in- 
sufficiency. Moreover,  insufficiency 
denotes  more  simply  a  lack  of  quan- 
tity :  inadequate,  a  lack  of  force  or 
quality,  where  no  puri)08e  or  direct 
re<iuirement  exists.    A  prolix  speaker 


may  liave  treated  his  subject  quite 
sufficiently,  yet  very  inadequately. 

"  We  must  accept  them  (transUtions)  with 
all  their  unavoidable  imperfections,  as  ia 
general  sufficiently  representative  of  the  seott 
of  their  originals,  though  in  some  particulars 
that  sense  be  inadequately  conveyed  to  us."— 
Burd, 

The  word  sufficient  had  of  old  a 
meaning  answering  to  adequate;  as 
when  St.  Paul  asks,  "  Who  is  sulB- 
cient  for  these  things  ?" 

**It  may  here  perhaps  be  pretended  br 
modem  deists,  that  the  great  ignorance  a^ 
undeniable  corruptness  of  the  whole  heatha 
world  has  always  been  owing,  not  to  any 
absolute  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  Xatnr? 
itself,  but  merelv  to  the  fault  of  the  several 
particular  persons  in  not  sufficiently  im- 
proving that  light." — Clarke, 

Inadvertency.     Inattentiok. 

Inadvebtenct  (Lat.  tn,  not,  and 
adverterey    to    turn    towards)  is  the 

Duality  or  effect  of  not  taking  notux; 
nattention  (m,  not,  and  attendere, 
to  turn  or  stretch  towards),  of  not 
taking  heed.  In  the  former  case 
there  was  an  involuntary  accident; 
in  the  latter  a  culpable  neelect.  Or 
if  there  is  anything  culpable  in  in- 
advertency, it  is  of  another  nature, 
and  comes  from  not  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  what  was  overlooked,  not 
from  any  heedlessness  as  the  caune  of 
the  overlooking,  which  would  be  in- 
attention. Inadvertency  therefore  is 
occasional;  inattention  is  more  sus- 
tained, and,  indeed,  may  involve  many 
acts  of  inadvertency. 

"  When  the  intention  seems  upright,  and 
the  end  proposed  is  to  make  men  better  and 
wiser,  what  is  not  ill  executed  should  \>e 
received  with  approbation,  with  good  wordf^ 
and  good  wishes ;  and  small  faults  and  I'mir/- 
tertcncies  should  be  candidly  excused. ** — 
Jortin, 

'*  The  universal  indolence  and  inattenii'm 
among  us  to  things  that  concern  the  public, 
made  me  look  back  with  the  highest  re- 
verence on  the  glorious  instances  in  antiquity 
of  a  contrary  behaviour  in  like  circum- 
stances."— Tatler, 

Inanimate.    See  Dead. 
Inanity.    VAcmTY.     Vacanct. 

Inanity  (Lat.  iiwini*,  empty)  is 
not  now  used  in  a  physical  sense.    It 
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denotes  such  mental  emptiness  as 
implies  want  of  strength  01  mind,  or 
want  of  character,  a  characterless 
Tapidity  of  mind.  The  older  philo- 
sophers nsed  the  terms  inane  and 
inanity  in  the  sense  of  void,  the  void- 
ness  of  space  in  the  abstract,  as 
Locke : — 

"The  great  inane^  beyond  the  conHnes  of 
the  world." 

The  noun  inanition  is  employed  to 
express  the  emptiness  of  the  body 
either  from  want  of  food,  or  want  of 
digestive  power. 

'<  fiat   nothing  still    from    nothing  would 
proceed. 
Raise  or  depress,  or  magnifv  or  blame, 
Inanity  will  ever  be  the  same." 

Smart. 

**  However  pleased  people  may  appear, 
they  commonly  retire  from  the  comjmny  in 
which  these  (noise  and  laughter)  have  formed 
the  only  entertainment  with  an  unsatisfied 
and  uneasy  vacuit:/,  and  sometimes  with  dis- 
gust and  disagreeable  reflection." — Knox, 
Assays, 

''He  landed  them  in  safety,  and  conducted 
them  to  their  com^tanions,  among  whom  he 
remarked  the  same  vacant  indifference  as  in 
those  who  had  been  on  board." — Cook's 
Voyages, 

Vacuity  (Lat.  vacuiis,  empty)  de- 
notes simply  emptiness,  or  an  empty 
space.  Vacancy  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  emptiness  is  custo- 
marily filled,  and  so  only  temporary. 
Vacuity  of  mind  would  denote  that 
the  mind  was  unstored  by  education  ; 
vacancy  of  mind,  that  it  was  for  a 
time  idle  or  unoccupied,  or  was  want- 
ing in  the  common  faculties. 

Inattention.  See    Inadvert- 

ENCY. 

Inattentive.  Careless. 

Thoughtless.  Heedless.  Neg- 
ligent.   Remiss. 

Inattentive  {see  Inattention)  is 
specific,  and  relates  to  casual  matters. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  expression  of  an 
habitual  temperament  iu3  of  an  occa- 
sional state,  thouj^h  this  may  often 
come  from  an  habitual  impatience  of 
persistent  thought.  Like  Heedless, 
it  relates  to  the  passing  matters  of  the 
moment,  hoedlessncss  (A.  S.  Iiedan,  to 


mind)  being  inattention  of  a  certain 
kind  or  to  certain  particulars,  as  to 
practical  warning,  advice,  and  con- 
sequences of  conduct.  Careless 
denotes  that  want  of  attention  to 
matters  of  minor  or  ordinary  moment 
which  comes  from  unawakened  inter- 
est or  indifference.  Thoughtless  is 
employed  of  more  serious  inattention 
to  mattei*8  of  graver  moment.  It 
designates  that  quality  which,  though 
apparently  not  highly  reprehensible, 
may  lead  to  very  disastrous  results. 
It  is  the  unrestrained  conduct  of  the 
man  who  does  not  pause  to  weigh 
the  importance  of  actions  or  the 
probability  of  results.  Negligent 
and  Remiss  both  refer  especially  to 
cases  where  the  contrary  quahties 
are  matters  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility; but  negligent  is  a  term  of 
more  reproach  than  remiss.  Negli- 
gence (Lat.  negligere,  to  neglect)  may 
lead  to  the  omission  of  duty  alto- 
gether; while  remissness  (Lat.  re- 
mittere,  reinUsus,  to  slacken)  at  least ' 
implies  its  performance,  though  in  a 
careless  manner.  Negligence  indi- 
cates want  of  care  and  interest;  re- 
missness, want  of  activity  and  energy. 

"  What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More   grand   than   it   produces    year   by 

year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ?" 

Cowper, 

"  Therefore  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care 
whether  they  love  or  hate  him  manifests 
that  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  dispo- 
sition, and  out  erf  his  noble  carelessness  lets 
them  plainly  see  it." — Shakespeare. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  seamen  that  they  are  so  accustomed 
in  ships  of  war  to  be  directed  in  the  care  of 
themselves  by  their  officers,  that  they  lose 
the  very  idea  of  foresight,  and  contract  the 
thfmghtlessness  of  children." — Cook^s  Voyages. 

"  To  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief  at 
hand,  nor  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the 
danger,  but  heedlessly  to  run  into  it,  be  the 
hazard  what  it  w^ill,  without  considering  of 
what  use  or  consequence  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
resolution  of  a  rational  creature,  but  a 
brutish  furv." — Locke, 

m 

"  This  paper  hath  undone  me ;  'tis  th'  ac- 
count 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn 
together 
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For  mine  'own  ends — indeed,  to  gain  the 

I)op€dum, 
And  see  my  friends  in  Rome.     Oh,  «<?(//»- 

cjcnct'  I  .      — ^ 

Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by." 

•*  Shakespeare, 

**  A  wise  or  good  man  will  not  break  with 
his  friend  for  every  offence,  for  a  hasty  word, 
for  a  slight  affront  or  disrespect,  for  some 
indiscretion  of  conduct  or  frowardness  of 
temper,  for  some  remissness  or  tardiness  in 
good  ofHces,  or  some  neglects  or  failures  in 
services." —  Watcrland. 

Inborn.  Inbred.  Inherent. 
Innate. 

The  Inborn  denotes  more  strictly 
what  is  involved  in  the  nature.  In- 
bred what  has  been  involved  in  the 
habits  or  training  of  individuals. 
Innate  (Lat.  in  and  nascor,  mitus,  to 
be  bom)  is  the  Latin  e(juivalent  of 
the  Saxon  inborn,  but  is  used  in  a 
more  philosophic  way ;  as,  "  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  that  is,  derived 
from  sources  independent  of  sensa- 
tions from  external  objects.  Inhe- 
rent (Lat.  in  and  hwrerc,  to  stick), 
unlike  inborn  and  inbred,  is  applic- 
able to  many  other  things  than  those 
which  have  life,  and  has  the  general 
force  of  essentially,  necessarily, 
vitally,  or  logically  involved;  as  the 
inherent  properties  of  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  may  be  tempo- 
rarily or  accidentiilly  attached  to  it. 
lunate,  inborn,  and  inherent  may 
often  be  used  interchangeably ;  inhe- 
rent denoting  permanent  indwelling; 
innate  and  iuTjorn,  that  this  indwelling 
is  not  artificial  or  designed,  but  con- 
genital. 

Inbred.     See  Inborn. 
Incapable.     Incompetent. 

Incapable  (Lat.  in,  not,  and  capa- 
5i7w,  capiOy  to  take  or  hold)  is  an  abso- 
lute term,  denoting  want  of  spatial 
extent  or  adequacy  to  ccmtain,  inade- 
quate mental,  or  physical,  or  moral 
power,  or  general  unfitness  or  in- 
susceptibility. Incompetent  (Lat. 
incovij)eten8,  see  Competent)  denotes 
a  specific  and  relative  incapacity  as 
to  a  given  task,  duty,  office,  or  under- 
taking.  Incompetent  is  only  employed 
of  persons ;  incapable  may  be  employed 


of  inanimate  sabstances,  as  a  bridge 
may  be  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  repair.  An  incompetent 
person ;  an  incapable  subject.  The 
incompetent  cannot  act;  the  incapable 
cannot  be  acted  upon.  The  twofold 
force  of  incapable,  or  its  active  and 
passive  significations,  appears  in  the 
loUowing,  where  the  word  means  in- 
capable in  essence,  and  incapable  in 
operation. 

"The  third  and  last  shift  u  an  endlca 
succesiiion  of  causes  and  efiects,  where  all  the 
subtilty  consists  in  the  word  endless.  For 
whatever  is  incapable  of  beinj;  a  cause  in  any 
time  ever  was  and  ever  will  through  etemitj 
continue  equally  incapable,** — Brt^ke, 

"  Now  that  incompetence  arises  from  this, 
that  no  man  can  judge  rightly  of  two  things 
but  by  comparing  them  together;  and  com- 
pare them  he  cannot  unless  he  exactly  know 
them  both." — South. 

Incarceration.    See  CAPnvrrr. 

Incessant.    See  CoNTiNrAL. 

Incident.  See  Accident  and 
Circumstance. 

Incidental.    See  Casual. 

Incite.     See  Excite. 

Inclination.     See  Bent. 

Inclined.     See  Lean. 

Inclose.    See  Circumscribe. 

Include.  See  Circumscbibe 
and  Comprise. 

Incoherent.  Incongruous.  In- 
consistent.   Incompatible. 

Incoherent  (Lat.  in,  not,  cohcmre, 
to  stick  together)  is  seldom  employed 
of  materi^  substances,  the  term  in- 
cohesive  better  supplying  its  place. 
It  is  generally  applicable  to  cases 
which  are  deficient  in  that  sort  of 
unity  which  depends  upon  the  inter- 
dependence of  parts,  especially  in 
sequence  or  continuity,  and  00m- 
monly  implies  defective  form  of  sUxie- 
vient,  because  mei*e  ideas,  though 
they  may  be  incoherent,  cannot  he 
pronounced  so  till  they  are  expresseii. 
Incongruous  (in,  not,  and  conarnere, 
to  agree)  denotes  tjiat  kind  of  absence 
of  harmony  or  suitableness  of  which 
the  taste  and  experience  of  men  takes 
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izance;  Inconsistent  (in,  not, 
xm8i4ttere,  to  Btand  together),  that 
which  cannot  be  adjasted    to 
recognized    third    term'  as    a 
lard;    Incompatible    (in,  not, 
c&mpatllnlis,  from  con,  together, 
patioTf  passusy    to    suffer),  that 
Q    cannot    exist    under  similar 
mstances,  conditions,  or  supposi- 
Unlike  the  others,  incompa- 
is  only  used  specifically  of  cases 
»ded  by  the  tenn  witn.     Gene- 
speaking,  it    is   reason  which 
.es    upon     inconsistency,    taste 
incongruity,   experience   upon 
apatibihty,  and  judgment  upon 
lerency. 

bserve  the  incohererux  of  the  things 
loined  together,  making  *a  Tiew  extin- 

*  and  '  extinguish  seeds.'  " — Blair. 

od  commands  not  impossibilities;  and 
le  ecclesiastical  glue  the  liturgy  or 
n  can  compound  is  not  able  to  soder  up 
uch  mcori'jruous  natures  into  the  one 
•f  a  true  beseeming  marriage." — Milton, 

we  should  suppose  Him  to  have  been 
postor  and  a  false  prophet,  a  character 

arise  full  of  such  contradiction  and 

istenc!/j  of  such  prudence  and  folly,  of 

:nowle<ige  and  ignorance,  of  such  good- 

nd  wickedness,  as  never  appeared  in  the 

before  or  since." — Jortin. 

afFirm  that,  from  our  knowledge  of  any 

*  having  certain  proj>erties  ini:ompatU)le 
,he  essential  properties  of  matter,  we 
certainly  infer  tfiat  the  substance  of 
>eing  and  the  substance  of  matter  are 
e  same,  though  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
noes  themselves." — Clarke. 

CONGRUOUS.    See  Incoherent. 
COMPATIBLE.  See  Incoherent, 
competent.     See  Incapable. 
CONSIDERABLE.      See    Imma- 

IL. 

CONSISTENT.   See  Incoherent. 

CONSTANT.  Changeable.  Mu- 
E.         Variable.        Fickle. 

LATILE. 

it  which  is  Inconstant  (Lat.  in, 
ind  constare,  to  stand  together), 
ler  the  term  be  employed  of 
ns  or  qualities  (it  is  only  by 
3  licence  that  the  term  is  used 
lything    else,   as  Shakespeare's 


"  inconstant  moon  "),  owes  its  charac- 
ter to  an  impatience  of  uniform  or 
sustained  adherence  and  attachment. 
Changeable  denotes  no  more  than 
exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  easy 
or  frequent  change,  whether  in 
opinions,  feelings,  or  the  phenomena 
01  physical  nature  and  appearances ; 
as  a  changeable  disposition,  change- 
able weather.  As  epithets  of  charac- 
ter, inconstant  and  changeable  stand 
related  to  each  other  as  negative  and 
positive.  The  changeable  person  is 
continuaUy  rejecting  what  he  has 
adopted,  in  order  to  take  up  some- 
thing new.  The  inconstant  person 
simply  attaches  himself  to  nothing 
long.  Changeableness  is  active,  in- 
constancy passive.  Changeableness 
is  a  fault  of  commission,  inconstancy 
of  omission. 

'*  Saccess  on  Mscrius  always  does  attend ; 
Inconstant  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend." 

romfret. 

"  I  choose  to  give  an  instance  in  the  stuff 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  because  the  mixture 
being  more  simple,  the  way  whereby  the 
c/umyeablene$s  is  produced  may  be  the  more 
easily  apprehended." — Boyle. 

Mutable  (Lat.  mntabilis,  from 
mutare,  to  change)  is  seldom  used  of 
anything  but  external  circunistanoos 
and  events  of  life,  though  Byron  has 
the  forced  pln*ase,  "Most  niutiiblo 
in  wishes."  Mutable  is  a  term  of 
moral  reflection,  and  is  coniiiiouly 
associated  with  change,  as  it  affects 
men's  hopes,  desires,  attachments, 
observation,  and  experience. 

"What    man   that   sees  the   ever- whirling 
wheel 
Of  change,  the  which  all  mortal  things 

doth  sway. 
But  that  thereby   doth  find  and  plainly 

feel 
How  tnutabUit'i  in  them  doth  jday 
Her  cruel  sports,  to  many  men's  decay  ?" 

Spcn'icr. 

Variable  denotes  indefinite  multi- 
plicity of  change.  A  thing  may  be 
changeable  which  is  liable  to  one  or 
two  changes.  It  is  variable  when  its 
transmutations  are  so  numerous  that 
they  defy  anticipation,  and  may 
assume  many  different  phases  in  a 
short  sptice.  In  matters  of  the  will 
or  feelings  of  men  we  use  the  term 
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variable ;  in  physical  matters,  change- 
able. Fickle  (A.  S.  ficol)  denotes 
that  specific  chaugeableness  which 
exhibits  itself  in  matters  of  taste,  pur- 
pose, and  attachment — the  change- 
ablcness  of  easily  transfen'ed  likes 
and  dislikes.  Versatile  (Lat.  verso- 
ii/w,  ver%are^  to  turn  frequently)  de- 
notes changeableness,  not  as  involon- 
tary,  but  voluntary ;  not  as  weakness, 
but  as  indicating  power  of  mind,  an 
ability  easily  to  adapt  oneself  to 
altered  circumstances ;  as  a  "  versatile 
genius." 

**  We  sliould  also  recollect  that  beside«  this 
temiK)rary  txiriablfness  of  the  mind,  the 
tougue  is  unruly  "—Ktujx, 

"  The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness  ;  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes ;  but  in  mind 
A  wit   as   various,    gay,    grave,  sage,   or 

wild, 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined." 

Byron, 

"Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extra- 
ordinary combinations  as  composed  his  (Ju- 
lius C'.TSiir's)  versatile  capacity." — Ibid. 

Incontrovertible.  Indubit- 
able. Unquestionable.  Indis- 
putable. Undeniable.  Irre- 
fragable. 

These  terms  all  express  conclusive- 
ness of  evidence,  not  absolute  cer- 
tainty or  truth-  Incontrovertible 
(in,  not,  and  controvertere,  to  dispute) 
applies  to  such  matters  as  are  so 
clear  and  certain  as  not  to  admit  of 
lengthened  and  argumentative  ques- 
tioning or  C(mtradiction.  Indubi- 
table (Lat.  i/i,  not,  and  duhitare,  to 
doubt)  throws  the  matter  back  yet 
farther,  and  asserts  that  not  only  may 
the  matter  not  be  controverted  in 
terms,  but  not  even  doubted  of  in  the 
mind.  Un(^uestionable  expresses 
that  which  may  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  Indisputable,  that  which  may 
not  Ixj  disputed;  Undeniable,  that 
which  may  not  be  denied ;  Irre- 
fragable (Lat.  in,  not,  and  refragari, 
from  fraUrfje re,  to  break),  that  of  which 
the  argumentative  force  or  the  evi- 
dence may  not  be  broken.  It  is  in 
their  application  that  their  ditfer- 
ences  consist.  Incontrovertible  is 
employed  of  statements,  views,  or 
opinions,  evidence,  and  the  like,  but 


not  of  simple  facts ;  indubitable,  of 
facts  and  assertions  ;  unquestionable, 
of  propositions;  indisputable, of  n'ghts 
and  claims  also ;  undeniable,  of  state- 
ments ;  irrefragable,  of  evidence  and 
arguments. 

InCX)RP0REAL.      See  ImfATEBLiL. 

Increase.    See  Grow. 

Increase.      Accession.      Aug- 
mkntation.    addition. 

Increase  (Old  Fr.  encroU,  Lat. 
increscere)  is  the  most  comprehenf»ive 
of  these  terms,  and  indcea  incindos 
the  rest.  It  denotes  addition  of  bulk, 
quantity,  number,  degree,  value,  force, 
and  extension,  either  by  internal 
vitality  or  accession  from  without 
Accession  (Lat.  accedere,  aeces^us)  is 
an  accidental  mode  of  inci^asc  by 
addition  from  without;  while  both 
Addition  (Lat.  addere,  additu^)  and 
Augmentation  (Lat  augnietUarc, 
augere,  to  increase)  imply  purpottd 
increase.  Augmentation  is  communly 
increase  in  what  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
desirable  possession,  and  is  not  con- 
sonantly with  Resent  custom  em- 
ployed, like  addition  and  accession, 
of  such  things  as  are  evils,  as  misery 
or  misfortune.  Increase  and  au^^- 
mentation  are  intrinsic,  accession 
and  addition  extrinsic,  being  appli- 
cable to  the  thing  which  causes,  not 
that  which  receives,  increase.  In- 
crease stands  to  addition  or  accession 
as  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  ex- 
presses not  an  operation,  but  a  state 
or  result.  In  the  case  of  increase 
and  augmentation,  the  thing  add<^ 
loses  its  individuality,  and  passes  into 
the  general  mass  and  unity  of  the 
matter  augmented;  in  addition  and 
accession,  they  still  remain,  as  it  were, 
outside  it.  So  the  addition  and  ac- 
cession may  still  be  contemplated 
after  the  union  has  been  made;  but 
no  separate  part  or  item  is  expressed 
by  increase  or  augmentation.  An 
estate  bequeathed  to  a  proprietor,  in 
addition  to  that  which  he  holds 
already,  may  be  a  valuable  accession, 
and  tend  not  only  to  increase  his  pro- 
perty, but  to  augment  considerably 
the  revenue  derive!  from  it. 

**  Wherever  tb«  commerce    betwoen  the 
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regulated  by  marriage,  and  a  pro- 
^r  that  mode  of  subsistence  to  which 
Lss  of  the  community  is  accustomed 

procured  with  ease  and  certainty, 
le  number  of  the  people  will  increase  ; 

rapidity  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 

will  be  projMrtioned  to  the  degree 
h  these  causes  exist." — Paiey. 

:iont  Troy,  seated  on  an  eminence  at 
,  of  Mount  Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth 
lellesj)ont,  which  scarcely  received  an 
n  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those 
al  rivulets  the  Simois  and  Scamander." 

gh  fortune  change,  his  constant 
•use  remains, 

lents  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains." 

J'ope. 

ry  man  of  common  sense  can  demon- 
n  s|K.>cuhition,  and  may  be  fully  con- 
;hat  all  the  praises  and  commendations 
whole  world  can  ndJ  no  more  to  the 
I  intriniiic  value  of  a  man  than  they 
to  his  stature." — Swift. 

BEDULiTY.     See  Disbelief. 
QLCATE.     See  Implant. 
ansiON.     See  Inroad. 
EBTED.    Obliged. 

BBTED  (in  and  debt,  Lat.  deheref 

,  to  owe)  is  in  reference  to  what 

ave  been  received  from  or  done 

)y  others.  It  is  a  much  stronger 

han  Obliged.  "  I  am  indebted 

for  saving  my  life."     It  would 

idequate   to   say  obliged  (Lat 

e,  to  bind  over).      Obliged   is 

employed  directly  of  events  or 

.stances — which  is  the  case  with 

3d — but  only  of  persons.     "  For 

)lition  of  slavery  in  this  country 

mainly  indebted  (not  obliged) 

ristianity."      The    feeling    of 

obligation   is  not  necessarily 

i  in  indebted ;  hence  the  term 

loyed  with  readiness  of  many 

,  where  obliged  could  not  be  so 

'ed.     In  such  cases  it  seems  to 

.ttle  more  than  acknowledgment 

ause  or  soui'ce ;  as,  **  For  such 

ts   of  the   national   character 

i  indebted  to  our  Saxon  an- 

'*     On  the  other  hand,  obliged 

indicates     some    amount    of 

received,   and  gratitude   due, 

.  the  favour  may  be  very  slight, 

mot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  very 


great ;  as  to  be  obliged  by  an  act  of 
substantial  kindness,  or  a  piece  of 
coumiou  courtesy. 

**  As  a  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  but  from  the  temper 
of  the  sutferer,  I  shall  present  my  re.oders 
who  are  unhappy  either  in  reality  or  imagi- 
nation with  an  allegory,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  great  father  and  prince  of 
poets." —  Tatler, 

'*  Thus  man  to  heaven  by  his  own  strength 
would  soar, 
And  would  not  be  oblijed  to  God  for  more." 

Dryden, 

Indecent.     See  Immodest. 

Indelicate.     See  Immodest. 

Indentation.    See  Impression. 

Indicate.    See  Show. 

Indication.    Token.    Symptom. 

Indication  (Lat.  indicarCf  indi- 
catus,  to  indicate)  is  a  subjective 
token,  that  is,  its  force  as  a  si^  de- 
pends upon  the  understandmg  of 
the  observer.  Hence  an  indication 
may  be  either  very  simple,  direct,  and 
palpable,  or  complex,  indirect,  or  in- 
ferential. Token  (A.  S.  idcon,  with 
other  forms  connected  with  tcecan, 
to  teach)  conveys  simi)ler  and  more 
direct  evidence,  and  may  consist  in  a 
visible  material  object ;  as  a  book  is 
given  in  token,  or  as  a  token  of 
friendship.  An  indication  is  not  so 
used,  and  is  of  a  more  complex  cha- 
racter ;  as  an  act,  a  speech,  an  expres- 
sion, a  line  of  conduct.  Symptom 
(Gr.  arvv,  together,  and  vriofia,  from 
irivT<ay  to  fall)  is  a  specific  token  or 
indication  naturally  attached  to  that 
which  it  indicates,  so  that  seeing  the 
one  enables  us  to  infer  the  other. 
Like  indication,  but  more  strongly,  it 
consists  not  in  simple  objects,  and 
derives  its  force  from  experience  and 
induction  of  instances  in  which  it 
occurs.  A  token  is  recognized  by 
sense  and  feeling ;  an  indication,  by 
observation  and  experience ;  a  symp- 
tom, by  knowledge  and  science. 

"  Modesty  is  the  certain  indication  of  a 
great  spirit,  and  impudence  the  affectation 
of  it." — Spectator, 

"  In  every  canoe  there  were  young  plan- 
tains and  branches  of  a  tree  which  the 
Indians  call  e  midho.    These,  as  we  after- 
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wards  learnt,  were  brought  as  tokens  of  peace 
and  amity." — Cook*8  Voyages. 

"  It  will  save  the  patient  from  that  si/mp- 
tome  of  being  afraid  of  water,  which  is 
incident  unto  such  as  be  so  bitten." — Holland^ 
J'liny, 

■  Tokens  and  sjnipiomB  are  of  things 
present;  indications  may  also  be  of 
things  to  come.  Symptoms  accom- 
pany. Tokens  are  given.  Indica- 
tions are  made  or  given,  accompany, 
precede,  or  even  follow. 

Indiiterencb.  Apathy.  In- 
sensibility. 

Indifference  (tn,  not,  and  dif- 
ferentia,  diflference)  denotes  no  more 
than  a  casual  fact,  namely,  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  something 
makes  no  difference  to  a  person.  This 
may  be  in  many  ways,  as  with  or 
witnout  a  full  knowleilge  of  circum- 
stances, so  that  it  might  be  removable 
or  not.  It  expresses  a  state,  and  not 
any  qualitv  of  persons.  Insensi- 
bility and  Apathy  (Gr.  dnadcia,  d, 
not,  and  ndBos,  suffering  or  feeling) 
are  qualitiea  inherent,  though  insen- 
sibility is  commonly  acquired  or  pro- 
duced, apathy  innate ;  but  apathy  and 
insensibility  are  used  in  different 
relations;  for  insensibility  may  be 
either  intellectual  or  moral;  apathy 
is  always  moral.  Insensibility  may 
be  either  from  want  of  understanding 
or  from  want  of  feeling;  apathy  is 
from  want  of  feelinp^.  Again,  in 
apathy  and  insensibility  the  matter 
is  looked  at  from  different  points  of 
view.  Apathy  as  it  exists  in  the  per- 
son; insensibility  as  its  existence  is 
evidenced  by  the  unavailiugness  of 
external  appliances  or  influences  to 
excite  f eelmg.  Hence  apathy  is  used 
abstractedly,  insensibility  in  specific 
reference  to  some  such  appliance  or 
influence.  A  man  is  simply  apa- 
thetic. He  is  insensible  to  something. 

"  In  matters  cvf  religion,  he  (the  upright 
man)  h«ith  the  indifference  of  a  traveller 
whose  great  concernment  is  to  arrive  at  his 
journey's  end ;  but  for  the  way  that  leads 
thither,  be  it  high  or  low,  all  is  one  to  him, 
so  long  as  he  is  but  certain  that  he  is  on  the 
right  way." — Sharp, 

"Pride  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or 
cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance 
of  excellence,   and   proceeds   not  from  con- 


sciousness of  our  attainments,  but  insens&ility 
of  our  wants." — Rambler. 

''Does  he  (the  sage)  constantly  induli^e 
this  severe  wisdom,  which,  by  pretending 
to  elevate  him  above  human  accidents,  does 
in  reality  harden  his  heart  and  render  him 
careless  of  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of 
society?  No;  he  knows  that  in  this  sullen 
apathy  neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  happi- 
n^s  can  be  found." — Hume. 

Apathy,  or  dispassion,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Stoical  philosophers  as 
the  secret  of  human  happiness. 

Indigent.    See  Poob. 
Indigenous.    Aboriginal. 

The  separation  in  use  between 
these  terms  is  at  present  wider  than 
formerly.  Indigenous  (Lat.  indi- 
genus,  inde,  for  in,  and  genua,  gigno, 
to  beget)  is  seldom  used  of  races,  bat 
most  commonly  of  the  ve^table 
productions  of  a  country ;  while  Ab- 
OBIGINAL  (Lat.  aborigines,  ah,  from, 
and  origo,  origin)  is  used  only  of  men. 
But,  even  as  employed  of  men,  a 
distinction  is  observable.  An  indi- 
genous people  is  an  ethnological, 
aborigines  an  historical,  term.  The 
former  term  is  used  to  express  the 
earliest  in  physicad  history,  the  latter 
the  earliest  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  race  found  in  existence  in 
newly-discovered  countries  by  civil- 
ized explorers  is  called  aboriginal. 
Indigenous  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
way,  not  applicable  to  aboriginal, 
as — 

'^The  emotions  indigenoits  to  the  hunum 
mind." — /.  Taylor. 

Indignation.    Besentment. 

Indignation  (Lat.  indignatio,  in, 
not,  and  digntis,  worthy)  is  a  feeling 
akin  to  anger,  but  without  its  selfish- 
ness, being  excited  by  a  real  or  sup- 
posed wrong  towards  ourselves  or 
others,  in  which  the  feeling  of  wrong 
predominates  over  and  t<?mpers  the 
sense  of  hurt,  and  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  injury,  though  it  must  mostlv 
follow  practically,  is  not  essential 
Resentment  (Ft.  resaentir,  re,  again, 
and  sentire,  to  feel^  is  more  energetic 
and  active  than  indignation,  which 
may  be  expressed  onfy  in  words,  or 
even  a  look ;  while  resentment  seeks 
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to  make  itself  felt.  It  is  the  reaction 
of  the  mind  against  personal  injury 
or  insult  It  may  be  more  or  less 
lasting;  and  in  its  purer  and  more 
iinseltish  form  may  be  excited  on 
behalf  of  others.  It  denotes  a  stronger 
feeling  of  personal  dislike  against 
the  oflender  than  indignation,  which 
springs  from  the  act. 

"  fndigiMti*m  expresses  a  strong  and  ele- 
raterl  disapprobation  of  mind,  which  is  also 
ins]>ired  by  something  flagitious  in  the  con- 
duct of  another." — Cogan. 

Up  to  a  late  period  of  English  litera- 
ture, the  word  resentment  was  used  to 
signify  the  appropriate  return  of 
feeling,  whether  in  the  way  of  grati- 
tude or  its  opposite,  which  is  the 
simple  and  etymological  force  of  the 
word.     So  Bishop  Bull  writes — 

**  ThrouglK)ut  this  excellent  song  the 
sacred  Virgin  expresj^eth  a  deep  sense  of  her 
own  un worthiness,  and  upon  that  account  a 
profound  nsentment  of  the  singular  favour 
of  the  Almighty  bestowed  ujwn  her." 

**  He^entmeiU"  says  Cogan,  *•  is  a  lesser 
degree  of  wrath,  excited  by  smaller  oflences 
committed  against  less  irritable  minds.  It 
is  a  deep,  reflective  displeasure  against  the 
conduct  of  the  oUender." 

Indignity.     See  Insult, 

Indiscriminate.  See  Promis- 
cuous. 

Indisposition.  Illness,  {See 
Disease.) 

Indisposition  is  a  slight  disorder 
of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body. 
Illness  is  continuous  indisposition. 
It  supposes  an  actual  or  probable 
termination,  and  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  accidents  of  sickness  generally, 
without  the  features  of  any  specific 
complaint. 

Indisputable.  See  Incontro- 
vertible. 

Indistinct.  Confused.  Ob- 
scure. 

Indistinct  (in,  not,  and  distingvere^ 
'dUitinctus,  to  distinguish)  may,  like 
the  other  synonyms  here  mentioned, 
be  employed  of  the  physical  or  the 
mental  perception — of  the  sight,  the 
hearing,  or  the  understanding.     That 


is  indistinct  which  does  not  present 
itself  to  the  eye  or  the  mind  m  clear 
outline  and  definite  totality,  so  that 
we  comprehend  it  positively  and 
negatively,  and  see  at  once  what  it  is, 
and  what  it  is  not.  The  distinct  is 
clear  in  itself,  and  separable  from 
surrounding  objects.  Confused  (Lat. 
conf under e,  confusuSf  to  confound  or 
pour  together)  denotes  a  manifold 
indistinctness  of  parts,  relations,  or 
objects  in  relationship.  Obscure 
(Lat  obscurus)  expresses  that  which 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  from  want 
of  light,  clearness,  or  perspicuity. 
Indistinctness  and  obscurity,  as  they 
are  applied  to  matters  of  the  im- 
derstanding,  commonly  relate,  the 
former  to  the  mode  of  expression, 
the  latter  to  the  subject  matter,  A 
person's  words  may  be  indistinct  even 
from  thickness  of  utterance.  His 
expressions  may  be  so  from  want  of 
power  to  make  things  plain.  If  he 
IS  obscure,  it  is  probably  from  in- 
sufficient statement,  or  even  from  the 
inherent  abstruseness  of  the  subject. 
So  we  speak  of  indistinct  ideas, 
confused  statements,  obscure  sub- 
jects, meanings,  or  allusions. 

"The  colours  of  objects,  according  as  they 
ar«  more  distant,  become  mor€  faint  and 
languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the  azure 
of  the  intervening  atmosphere.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  their  minute  parts  become 
more  indistinct,  and  their  outline  less  accu- 
rately defined." — lieid, 

**  Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  confused  heap. 
And   in   the   symmetrj'   of    her   parts   is 

found 
A  power  like  that  of  harmcmy  ia  sound." 

Wa/ler, 

"  These  questions  of  predestination  beiug 
pcrplexetl,  thorny,  and  troublesome  through 
their  obscurene.^s,  roay»  without  all  detriment 
of  salvation,  be  either  unknown  or  discussed." 
— liishop  Hall. 

Individual.  Particular, 

Single.     Solitary. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  best  seen  by  considering  that  against 
which  each  stands  opposed.  Indi- 
vidual (Lat.  iiidividuus,  in,  not,  and 
dlvldere,  to  divide)  is  opposed  to  col- 
lective; Particular  (Lat.  particu- 
lar is ,  pars,  partisy  a  pai-t),  to  universaL 
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Hence  an  individual  instance  is  one, 
and  not  more ;  particular  is  one,  and 
910^  another.  Single  (Lat.  singulus) 
Las  the  force  of  only  one,  or  even  one, 
standing  against  a  possible  plurality, 
and  hence  is  commonly  employed  in 
a  negative  sentence ;  while  Solitabt 
(Lat.  soUtariibSy  solus,  alone)  is  cm- 
ployed  in  positive  sentences.  **  I  have 
found  one  solitary  instance."  "  I  have 
not  found  a  single  instance."  Parti- 
cular implies  soiuething  specifically, 
as  distinguished  from  generally  or 
univei'sally,  tnic.  If  I  say,  "  It  is  truo 
in  this  particular  case,"  I  discard  all 
responsibility  of  statement  as  regards 
other  such  cases. 

Indolent.  See  Idle. 
Indubitablb.  See    Inoonteo- 

VERTIBLE. 

Induce.    See  Actuate. 

Inducement.    See  Motive. 

Indulge.    See  Gratify. 

Industrious.    See  Diligent. 

Inebriation.  See  Drunken- 
ness. 

Inebriety.  See  Drunken- 
ness. 

Ineffable.  Unspeakable.  Un- 
utterable.    Inexpressible. 

Ineffable  (Lat.  ineffabilis,  iu,  not, 
e,  out,  and/ari,  to  speak)  is  commonly 
used  only  of  those  fltdnga  which  tran- 
scend expression  by  their  admirable 
or  precious  qualities ;  as  the  ineffable 
joys  of  heaven-  Unspeakable  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  suj)erlative  adjective 
of  quantity,  especially  in  summing  up 
states  of  mind ;  as  unspeakal^le  joj, 
misery,  satisfaction.  Unutterable 
has  a  tendency  to  the  unfavourable, 
as  Inexpressible  to  the  favoui^able. 
"We  more  often  sj^eak  of  unutterable 
sorrow  than  unutterable  joy.  Un- 
utterable, how^ever,  has  the  meaning 
of  too  deep  to  be  uttered  at  all ;  while 
iuexpresfiible  moans  too  high  or  too 
deep  to  be  adequately  conveyed  in 
terms.  Hence  it  may  apply  to  the 
inherent  expressiveness  of  words  only, 
to  which  the  others  are  inapplicable ; 


as,  "  Such  an  idea  of  a  foreign  writer 
may  be  inexpressible  in  Engush." 

**  He  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  ravs  direct 
Shone  fuU.      He  aU  His  Father  full  ex- 

prest 
Ineffably  into  His  face  received. 
And   thus  the  filial   Godhead  answering 

spake."  MUtvn. 

'*  And  therefore  if  a  man  will  rightly 
think  of  God  Himself,  let  his  mind  oremin 
all  worldly  creations,  and  conceive  Him  onir, 
alone,  which  is  highest,  best,  most  excellent, 
most  mighty,  and  Him  that  without  excep- 
tion doth  unspeakably  exceed  all  other 
things." — Fisher,  Godly  Treatise, 

'*  I  believe  few  parents  would  wish  their 
sons  to  live  the  life  of  Cowper,  whidi, 
though  virtuous  and  amiable,  was  at  certain 
times  unutterably  woeful.** — Knox. 

"  Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from 
heaven. 
Where    God    resides,    and     ere    mid-day 

arrived 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpress3>le 
By  numbers  that  have  name." 

Ifi/ton. 

Ineffectual.  Yxds.  Abob- 
TivE.     Fruitless. 

Of  these  terms,  which  all  relate  to 
human  endeavour.  Vain  is  the  most 
general  (Lat.  vanus,  empty).  It  may 
apply  to  the  object  of  the  attempt  as 
w-ell  as  to  the  attempt  it  sell  Accord- 
ingly, this  twofold  force  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  thje  use  of  vain.  A  vain 
iimbition  may  mean  that  the  effort 
will  be  fruitless,  and  the  object  not 
WQrth  achieving  were  it  otherwise. 
Accordingly,  as  the  rest  express 
failure  as  limited  by  human  weak- 
ness, vain  may  express  that  failure 
which  conies  necessarily  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  or  even 
desired.  Thoughts,  hopes,  and  de- 
sires or  suppositions  may  be  vain ;  but 
only  efforts  are  ineffectual,  abortive, 
or  fruitless.  Ineffectual  and 
Fbujtless  differ  as  the  specific  fi-om 
the  generaL  The  former  relates  to  a 
particular  end,  which  is  represented 
as  not  gained;  the  latter  to  the  absence 
jjenerally  of  profitable  results.  Again, 
meffoctual  is  applicable  to  material 
influences  or  powers ;  fruitless,  to  the 
exertion  of  the  human  wiUL  We 
speak  of  fruitless  attempts  or  in- 
effectual   attempts,    but   ineffectual. 
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Tuitless,  remedies.  Abobtive, 
rruitless,  is  onlj  applicable  to 
tarj  efforts,  not  mere  natural 
rs,  and  commonly  to  such  efforts 
iply  some  amount  of  design,  or 
lex  efforts  and  schemes  (Lat. 
xu/Sf  ctb,  awaj  from,  and  orior, 
to  spring).  Ineffectual  and 
ess  imply  more  strongly  that 
lilure  is  owing  to  the  weakness 
e  person  making  the  attempt; 
ive  is  more  external  in  its'cha- 
r,  and  may  denote  the  untoward 
as  the  result  of  unforeseen  or 
stible  counteraction  of  what  has 
well  prepared.  Unforeseen 
ilties  may  render  the  best-laid 
I  abortive. 

erefidrd  was  surprised  on  the  18th  of 
iber  by  Colonel  Birch  and  Colonel 
m,  afler  it  had  been  besieged  for  about 
aonths  ineffectually  by  the  Scots.** — 
w, 

1  sure  he  thought  Troy's  fatal  hotur 
rrived. 

n  thought !  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 
•ve, 

it  both  to  Greeks  and  Trojans  he  or- 
ained 

.*d  conflict  yet,  and  agonies  and  groans.** 

Cowper. 

ny  enterprise  undertaken  without  re- 
on,  managed  without  care,  prosecuted 
ut  vigour,  will  easily  be  dashed,  and 
abortive,  ending  in  disappointment, 
je,  disgrace,  and  dissatisfaction.*'  — 
or. 

he  fruitlessness  of  their  inquiries  into 
'cana  of  the  Godhead." —  Warburton, 

TEQUALiTY.     See  Disparity. 
lERT.     See  Inactive. 

[EXORABLE.  See  IMPLACABLE. 

TEXPRESsiBLE.    See  Ineffable. 
TFAMY.     See  Ignominy. 
[FAMOUS.     See  Scandalous. 
rrATUATioN.     Folly. 

>LLY  is  of  two  kinds — mental  and 
fcicaL  The  former  is  weakness  of 
rstanding;  the  latter,  weakness 
3onduct.  Infatuation  (Lat. 
w,  foolish)  brings  out  more 
igly  the  idea  of  folly  (Fr.  /o/, 
in  its  pi*actical  aspect.  The 
uated     man    acts    under    some 


peculiar  beguiling,  fascinating  in- 
fluence, leading  him  from  the  paths 
of  prudence  and  self-control';  some 
one  thought  or  desire  which  blinds 
his  understanding  to  what  he  ought 
to  do  or  ayoid,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  other  needful  considerations 
are  sacrificed. 

**  The  infatnation^  of  the  sensual  and  fri- 
volous part  of  mankind  are  amazing;  but  the 
mfatuathus  of  the  learned  and  sophistical 
ar-e  incomparably  more  so.** — /.  Taylor. 

«  What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill  r 

Shakespeare, 

Infection.    See  Contagion. 

Inference.  .  Deduction.  Con- 
clusion. Consequence.  Induction. 

Inference  (Lat.  in,  and /crrc,  to 
bring)  i^  the  broadest  of  these  terms, 
denoting  any  process  by  which  from 
one  truth  or  fact  laid  down  or  known 
we  draw  another.  Inference  may  be 
cither  by  induction  or  deduction,  and 
hence  may  be  probable  or  certain. 
Inference  by  induction  is  more  or  less 
probable,  excei>t  where  all  cases  of 
the  kind  have  been  collate,  when  it 
ceases,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  infer- 
ence, and  is  only  the  assigning  of 
a  common  name,  or  stating  an  uni- 
versal proposition-  From  having 
seen  twenty  swans  all  white,  one 
mi^ht  infer  that  all  swans  are  so. 
This  would  be  only  a  probability  in 
itself,  and,  as  a  fact,  not  true.  In 
induction  we  observe  a  sufficient 
number  of  individual  facts  or  cases, 
and  extending  by  analogy  what  is 
time  of  them  to  others  of  the  same 
class,  establish  a  general  principle  or 
law.  This  is  the  method  of  physical 
science.  The  process  of  deduction  is 
the  converse  of  this.  We  lay  down  a 
general  truth,  and  connect  a  particu- 
lar case  with  it  by  means  of  a  middle 
term.  When  inference  is  conducted 
by  the  syllogistic  process,  it  is  De- 
duction (Lat.  deducere,  to  draw 
from),  which,  if  rightly  conducted, 
must  be  logically  sound,  though  not 
necessarily  true  in  fact.  In  a  chain 
of  reasomng  the  minor,  subordinate, 
or  less  fuDy^expressed  conclusions 
are  caUed  inferences,  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  common  inference  or 
Conclusion,  which  terminates  and 
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establisbes,  or,  as  it  were,  ehuts  up 
{concbtdere,  to  shut)  the  argument. 
A  conclusion  is  a  proposition  viewed 
relatively  to  others  from  which  it 
huj9  been  deduced.  A  Consequence 
(Lat.  cmisequi,  to  follow)  is  a  conclu- 
sion regarded  as  admitting  of  degrees 
of  closeness  or  directness.  Between 
the  first  stafi^e  of  any  argument  and 
any  particular  consequence  several 
links  of  reasoning  may  inter\'ene. 
Hence  the  common  phrase,  "  remote 
consequences,"  as  meaning  results 
which  will  follow  sooner  or  later  from 
what  has  been  stated  or  conceded. 

"  Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the 
conchision,  it  is  yet  unjust  aBd  mistaken  in 
the  method  of  inference." — GlanvUL 

"  From  the  words  of  Moses  cited  by  our 
Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  may 
as  clearly  be  deduced  as  from  any  single  text 
which  cm  be  produced  out  of  any  one  of  th« 
Proj)het8.*'— ./or/iV*. 

*^  He  granted  him  the  major  and  minor, 
but  denied  him  the  ooncittskm" — Addison. 

**Link  follows  link  by  necessary  conse- 
quence." — Culeridje. 

**When  by  thus  comparing  a  number  of 
Ciises  agreeing  in  some  circumstances,  but 
dill'ering  in  others,  and  all  attended  with  the 
same  result,  a  philosopher  connects,  as  a 
general  law  of  nature,  the  event  with  its 
physical  cause,  \w  is  said  to  pnnteed  accord- 
iu«:  to  the  method  of  imiactvm." — Steurart. 

Inferior.  Second.  Second- 
are.    Minor. 

Inferior  (Lat.  comparative  of 
inferns,  low)  is  not  employed  in  the 
physical  sense,  but  expresses  the 
quality  of  being  lower  in  rank,  im- 
p«>rtance,  excellenoc,  force,  value,  and 
the  like.  Second  (Lat.  sccundus) 
relates  to  a  presumed  or  declared 
order  of  sequence,  implying  a  first, 
which  it  immediately  succeeds.  The 
pi-inciple  of  the  sequence  may  be 
any;  as.  place,  time,  value,  dignity, 
itr  arbitrarily  assumed.  Secondary 
is  opposed  to  priuiary,  and  denotes 
Becond  in  orJcr  of  necessity,  import- 
ance, or  oi)eration.  Minor  (Lat. 
winor,  Icsh)  lias,  in  addition  to  the 
idea  of  inferiority,  that  of  subdivi- 
sion ;  as  the  minor  sections  of  a  body, 
wh<ne  tlie  relation  is  not  extrinsic, 
l^ut  iutiinsic 


"  Inferiors  both  in  fortune  and  in  under- 
standing."— Tatier, 

*'But  here  you  exclaim  of  'the  strange 
abuse  made  of  quotations  and  j^oonJ-hiind 
representations.' " —  WaUrland, 

'*  If  Europe  herself  hath  so  many  mother- 
languages  quite  discrepant  one  from  the 
other,  besides  secondary  tongues  and  dialects 
which  exceed  the  number  of  their  motheiv, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  other  three  hii^e 
continents  in  point  of  different  languages  ?** — 
JIoicelL 

"  Asia  Minor." — Oeograpky. 

Infidelity.     See  Disbelief. 

Infinity.     See  Boundless. 

Infirm.     See  Feeble. 

Infirmity.     See  FaildsG. 

Influence.     See  Affect. 

Influence.  Sway.  Ascend- 
ancy. 

Influence  is  hidden  or  indirect 
exercise  of  power,  which,  in  personal 
matters,  may  spring  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  as  talent,  wealth,  position, 
or  persuasive  power.  It  is  in  mond 
things  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
in  pliysical,  when  eifects  are  pro- 
duced by  gentle,  gradual,  or  un- 
observed processes  for  good  or  ilL 
Sway  (Prov.  Eng.  «per/,  connected 
with  weigh  and  swing)  is  power  of 
control  con8ci(>U8ly  exerteti  to  de- 
finite ends ;  while  influence  may  be 
altogether  indefinite.  Ascendancy 
(ascendant,  or  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  which  rises  above  the  horizon 
at  the  time  of  birth,  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  the  cha- 
racter and  destiny  of  individuals) 
denotes,  according  to  its  origin,  a 
governing  or  controlling  power  in 
relation  to  a  certain  time  or  set  (»f 
circumstances.  It  is  casual  infl iience. 
Sway  is  relative  to  a  supposed  couTiie 
or  line  of  procedure  which  has  l>een 
eff'ected.  To  sway  the  counsels  or 
decisions  of  an  assembly,  for  instance, 
is  to  exercise  an  altering  or  modifying 
influence. 

Inform.  Acquaint.  Apprise. 
Advise.     Instruct.     Teach. 

Inform  (Lat.  in  and /orma,  shape 
or  form)  relates  only  to  matters  of 
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lade  known  to  one  who  could 
ve  known  them  before.  In- 
riox  (Lat.  mstniere,  instructiis) 

to  principles  drawn  from 
facts.  Teaching  (A.  S.  tcpcan, 
h),  as  distinct  from  instruction, 
lied  to  practice  (it  may  be  the 
e  of  an  art  or  branch  of  know- 

A  child  is  instructed  in  gram- 
Qd  taught  to  speak  a  language, 
has  a  purely  mechanical  appli- 

which  does  not  belong  to 
't.  A  do^  may  be  taught  a 
but  he  could  not  be  instructed 
'thing.  The  two  processes  of 
ig  and   instruction   may  thus 

simultaneously.      In    mathe- 

there  is  no  information,  be- 
the  propositions  are  not  state- 

of  fact,  but  are  based  upon 
)les  assumeil.  Information  is 
7  fact« ;  instruction  is  of  un- 
ped  truths.  Information  ex- 
knowledge  ;  instruction  gives 
mal  understanding;  teaching, 
»nal  power  of  doing.  Acquaint 
:cointer,  Lat.  accognitare,  from 
:o,  coynitu^f  to  know),  Apprise 
jprw,  from  apprendre^  the  Lat. 
endere),  and  Advise  (Fr.  avUer, 
i  iiudviderey  visus,  to  see)  closely 
>le  inform,  inasmuch  as  they 
to  the  communication  of  mat- 
'  fact.  I  inform  a  man  when  I 
'  tell  liim  a  fact  which  he  did 
ttow  before.  I  acquaint  him 
bat  of  which  I  furnish  him  with 
!  details.  So  I  inform  him  of 
3t,  and  acquaint  him  w^ith  the 
liars  of  it.  I  apprise  him  of 
particidarly  concerns  him  to 
whether  it  be  a  good  or  an  evil, 
nger,  or  a  probability  of  any  sort, 
ic  him  of  that  which  I  impart  to 
>rmallv,  officially,  or  as  in  duty 
,  of  wnat  occurs  in  due  course. 

ir  (AlgerDon  Sidney's)  present  abode 
secret  to  me  before  I  knew  it  from 
j?n  hand ;  that  infonnation  having 
ven  me  about  two  or  three  months 
'  some  English  gentlemen  who  passed 
aly  through  German?  and  these  parts 
^land."— 6t>  W.  Tcinpk\ 

ers  that  first  believe  the  Scripture 
on  the  Church's  score  are  afterwards 
uiintu'dnofS  brought  to  believe  the 
re  ujH)n  its  own  score ;  that  is,  upon 
:x>very  of  those  intrinsic  excellences 


and  prerogatives  which  manifest  its  heavenly 
origination." — Boyle, 

**  Since,  then,  the  expiation  of  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  not  only 
taught  in  the  Gospel  itself,  but  enforced  also 
by  him  who  came  only  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it,  it  is  evident  from  the  care  taken  to 
apprise  the  world  of  it,  even  before  Chris- 
tianity was  promulgated,  how  important  and 
essential  a  part  this  must  be  of  that  Divine 
religion." — Bishop  Fortens. 

"  There  were  several  letters  from  France 
just  come  in  with  advice  that  the  king  was 
in  good  health." — Addison, 

'*  The  coldness  of  passion  seems  to  be  the 
natural  ground  of  ability  and  honesty  among 
men,  as  the  government  or  moderation  of 
them  the  great  end  of  philosophical  and 
moral  instructions.** — Sir  W,  Temple, 

"  As  a  child  is  taught  to  expect  from  its 
parent,  so  are  we  taught  to  expect  from  God 
every  good  of  which  our  nature  is  capable." 
• — Gilpin, 

Information.    See  Inform. 
Infraction.     Infringement. 

Although  these  terms  ai*e  connected 
by  a  common  derivation  (Lat.  in- 
frlngere,  frangerBj  fractus,  to  break), 
they  are  differently  applied:  In- 
fraction being  reserved  for  the 
violation  of  public  rights  and  formal 
treaties;  Infringement  of  minor, 
or  else  more  personal  and  social 
claims.  The  infraction  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce ;  the  infringement  upon 
one's  neighbour's  liberty  or  conve- 
nience ;  an  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  good  society  or  good  manners. 

**  The  criminals  destined  to  eternal  punish- 
ment in  this  division  are  the  infringers  of 
the  duties  of  imperfect  obligation,  which 
civil  laws  cannot  reach  ;  such  as  those  with- 
out natural  affection  to  brothei^  duty  to 
parent^^,  protection  to  clients,  or  charity  to 
the  i)oor." —  Warburton, 

"The  young  King  of  Denmark,  upon  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  complained  of  these 
infractions,** — Burnet, 

Infringe.     See  Encroach. 

Infringement.      See    Infrac- 
tion. 

Infuse.    See  Implant. 

Ingenious.    Clever. 

Ingenious    (Lat.    ingenium,    the 
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mind)  is  pnrely  mental.  Clever 
{nee  Clever)  is  practical  as  well  as 
mental.  Ingenuity  is  more  akin  to 
genius,  cleverness  to  talent ;  the  one 
is  inventive,  the  other  executive.  The 
use  of  clever  in  English  is  overdone, 
as  the  term  is  made  to  stand  for  every 
form  of  intellectual  ability  and  adap- 
tive faculty.  Ingenuity  is  genius  on 
a  small  scale,  or  as  shown  in  matters 
of  minor  moment  or  less  gravity  and 
seriousness.  A  readiness  in  nicely 
doing  actions  not  habitual  is  com- 
monly called  cleverness,  where  bodily, 
and  ingenuity,  where  mental,  activity 
is  engaged.  Cleverness  is  ingenuity 
of  the  Dody,  as  ingenuity  is  clever- 
ness of  the  mind.  Men  may  contrive 
ingeniously,  and  manage  cleverly. 

"  Of  all  the  means  which  hnman  ingenuity 
has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real 
objects,  and  awakening  by  representation 
similar  emotions  to  those  which  are  raised  by 
the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as 
that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing." 
—Bhir. 

"He  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth)  gave  the 
hangman  but  half  the  reward  he  intended, 
and  said  if  he  cut  off  his  head  cleverly^  and 
not  so  butcherly  as  he  did  Lord  Russell's,  his 
man  should  give  him  the  rest." — Burnet, 

Ingenuous.     See  Hearty. 

Ingraft.     See  Implant. 

Ingratiate.     Insinuate. 

These  terms  differ  as  to  the  modes 
adopted.  Insinuate  (in  and  sinusj  a 
fold)  leans  to  an  unfavourable  signi- 
fication, as  often  implying  artf idness 
of  purpose  and  selfish  ends ;  Ingra- 
tiate {in  and  graUis,  pleasing),  the 
compassing  the  same  end  with  can- 
dour and  merit.  Insinuate  is  used 
of  physical  influences  and  substances, 
and,  metaphoiically,  of  influences  in 
the  abstract;  ingratiate,  only  of  the 
acts  and  demeanour  of  human  agents. 
Insatiate  is  never  employed,  like 
insmuate,  of  simple  ideas,  notions, 
suppositions,  or  statements.  Insi- 
nuation, in  this  sense,  is  indirect 
declaration,  or  a  statement  of  a  part, 
leaving  more  to  be  inferred. 

"  One  of  those  who  came  off  was  the  old 
man  who  had  already  ingratiated  himself  into 
our  favour.*' — CuolCs  Voyages, 

''Some  are   wont   to    have    this    device, 


namely,  in  taking  their  time  and  opportunity 
to  commend  those  who  love,  choos«,  and  do 
the  self-same  things,  and,  briefly,  who  are  of 
the  same  conditions,  and  given  to  the  ^uune 
humour  with  themselves,  do  wind  and  ui* 
sinuate  into  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
hearer,  and  by  such  an  occasion  draw  his 
heart  unto  them." — Holland,  Plutarch, 

Inherent.    See  Inborn. 
Inhuman.     See  Barbarous. 
Inimical.     See  Adverse. 
Iniquity.     See  Crime. 
Iniquitous.     See  Nefarious. 
Injunction.    See  Command. 
Injure.     See  Impair. 
Injurious.     See  Noxious. 
Injury.     See  Crime  and  Hxtrt. 

Injustice.        See    Crime   and 
Hurt. 

Innate.     See  Inborn. 

Innocuous.    See  Harmless. 

Inner.      Inward.      Internal. 
Interior.    Intrinsic. 

These  terms  may  be  partly  illus- 
trated by  those  to  which  they  stand 
opposed.  Thus  inner  is  opposed  to 
outer,  inward  to  outward,  int^ei-nal  to 
external,  interior  to  exterior.  Inner 
is  employed  of  such  things  as  admit 
of  degrees  of  comparison  in  relation 
to  a  state  or  position  inwards.  Thus 
inner  means  more  towards  the  centre, 
and  has  a  superlative — in  most  or  inner- 
most. The  inner  walls  of  a  fortifi- 
cation are  those  which  approach  the 
stronghold.  Inward  is  iised,  not  Hke 
inner,  of  physical  locality  or  relation- 
ship, but  morally  to  express  the 
quality  of  being  within,  as  opposed  to 
being  exposed  to  observation  or  view  ; 
as,  "He  believes  it  in  his  inward  heart, 
whatever  he  may  say."  Internal  is 
always  specific,  being  not  an  absolute 
but  a  relative  term,  and  coupled  with 
some  object  in  narticular  implied  or 
expressed;  as,  the  internal  arrance- 
ment«ofahouse;  internal  trade,  which 
implies  external  commerce,  to  which 
it  stands  opposed.  Interior,  like 
inner,  admits  of  degrees,  which  are 
excluded  from  internal;  as  the  interior 
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districts  of  a  country,  whicli  are  re- 
moved in  diflferent  degrees  from  the 
borders  or  cohfincs  of  it.  Intrinsic 
is  internally  or  inherently  belonging, 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  only 
apparent  or  fictitious ;  hence  genuine, 
real. 

Inoffensive.    See  Harmless. 

Inordinate.  Immoderate.  Ex- 
cessive. Extravagant.  Exor- 
bitant. 

Inordinate  (Lat.  inordinatus,  in, 
not,  and  ordinare,  ordo,  ordinis,  order, 
not  limited  to  rule)  is  well  employed 
of  human  desires ;  as  an  inoi^inate 
ambition,  or  love  of  pleasure.  Im- 
moderate (in,  not,  and  moderare, 
moderatuSj  modus,  a  limit)  has  a  wider 
application  to  anything  exceeding 
just  limits ;  as  immoderate  demands, 
immoderate  grief.  Excessive  (exce- 
dere,  excessus,  to  go  beyond)  differs 
from  immoderate  in  relating  to  the 
thing  itself,  not  to  the  person ;  as,  **  He 
was  immoderate  in  his  claims;"  or, 
"  The  demand  itself  was  excessive."  In 
the  term  excessive  expenditure  there  is 
not  the  same  reflection  on  the  conduct 
of  individuals  as  in  immoderate  ex- 
penditure. Extravagant  (Lat.  extra, 
beyond,  and  vagari,  to  wander)  has 
the  same  application,  with  the  idea  of 
a  reckless  absence  of  calculation  or 
proportion;  as  an  extravagant  de- 
mand. Exorbitant  {ex,  out,  and 
orhita,  an  orbit)  denotes  the  designedly 
extravagant.  A  demand  maybe  ex- 
travagant from  want  of  attention ;  it 
is  exorbitant  as  the  residt  of  an 
extortionate  aim,  or  a  desire  to  enjoy 
or  acquire  more  than  is  reasonable, 
fair,  or  just. 

'*  Their  object  is  to  merge  all  natural  and 
all  social  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity." — 
£urke. 

'*  In  the  fourth  place,  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  should  learn  never  to  be  immo- 
derately  anxious  about  our  external  situation, 
but  submit  our  lot  with  cheerfulness  to  the 
disposal  of  Heaven." — Blair, 

'*  Excessive  lenity  and  indulgence  are  ulti- 
mately excessive  rigour." — Knox,  Essays. 

"They  declaimed  against  human  reason. 
They  depressed  it  as  extravagantly  as  their 
adversaries  had  advanced  it." —  "Warburton, 


"  The  distresses  of  government  aided  the 
friends  of  liberty,  who  managed  their  advan- 
tage so  well  as  in  process  of  time  to  support 
their  claims,  redress  their  grievances,  esta- 
blish their  rights,  and,  in  a  word,  to  reduce 
the  crown  from  the  exorbitances  it  affected 
within  the  ancient  and  legal  bonndaries  of 
the  constitution." — Bishop  llurd. 

Inquire.  Interrogate.  Ask. 
Question. 

Inquire  (Lat.  inquirere,  in  and 
quwro,  to  seek)  denotes  the  process  of 
seeking  for  truth  by  one  or  more 
questions,  which  may  be  put  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, or  answered  from  different 
sources.  Interrogate  (Lat.  inter 
and  rogare,  to  ask)  is  to  put  several 
questions  in  a  formal  and  systematic 
manner,  and  is  directed  only  to  one 
quarter  and  to  living  persons.  AsK 
is  simpler,  and  generally  turns  upon 
a  simple  affirmative  or  negative 
answer  to  a  matter  of  fact ;  as,  *'  Ask 
him  if  such  is  the  case."  Question 
(Lat.  qwBstio,  qucerere,  to  seek)  is  of 
wider  meaning;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  sense  of  mterrogate,  has  that  of 
disputing  or  arguing  from  a  doubt 
of  some  specific  statement  or  alleged 
fact.  Where  question  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  puttmg  questions,  it  dif- 
fers from  interrogate  in  being  of 
wider  signification.  Interrogation  is 
of  some  fact.  Question  may  be  of 
the  possession  of  knowledge  in  a 
more  extended  way,  as  to  question  a 
student  in  history.  Hence  question, 
unlike  the  others,  turns  upon  matters 
more  strictly  connected  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  questioned. 
Curiosity  leads  us  to  question. 
Authoritativeness  appears  in  inter- 
rogation ;  desire  of  knowledge,  in 
inquiry. 

**  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  this  art  (of  medicine)  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  if  able  men,  and  such  as  are  instructed 
in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a  further 
inquiry  into  it,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
that  which  is  hitherto  unknown  by  that 
which  is  already  known." — Dryden, 

"The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be, 
coming  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chief- 
tain, wouM  probably  have  been  interrogated 
from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  caution 
at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch. 
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fierce  with  habitual  hostility,  and  vigilant 
with  ignorant  suspicion." — Johnson, 

**  Th'   eternal   quesVner    shun ;    a    certain 

rule, 
There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quest'ning  fool. 
Ev'n    scarce    before    you    turn    yourself 

about, 
Whate'er  he  hears  his  leaky  tongue  runs 

out."  HamiltoUy  Horace. 

"  We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper  that  men 
should  ask  themselves  why  they  believe ;  but 
it  is  equally  proper  for  them  to  ask  why  they 
disbelieve." — Seeker, 

Inquiry.    See  Examination. 

Inquisitive.   Curious.   Prying. 

The  Curious  person  («ce  Curious) 
is  eap^er  for  information  generally,  or 
for  the  possession  of  it  in  any  one  of 
many  ways,  as  in  problems  of  Nature, 
art,  or  science,  as  well  as  effects  and 
causes  of  little  or  no  importance  or  con- 
cern to  himself.  He  is  Inquisitive 
(Lat.  inquisitimiSy  hiquirere)  who 
busies  himself  with  inquiries  on  a 
small  scale  of  no  intrinsic  importance 
or  of  little  concern  to  himself.  The 
Prying  man  (the  derivation  of  pry  is 
very  uncertiiin)  uses  his  own  powers 
of  observation,  rather  than  questions 
put  to  others,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  secret  affairs  from  a 
puerile  or  low-minded  curiosity. 

Inroad.  Invasion.  Incursion. 
Irruption.     Intrusion. 

Forcible  or  unallowed  entrance  is 
common  to  these  words.  An  Inroad 
is  an  entry  by  some  novel  and  forcible 
method,  involving  an  injury  and  tres- 
pass in  the  action.  Invasion  (Lat. 
iuvadere,  to  invade)  denotes  a  forcible 
entry  upon  what  is  the  property  of 
another,  with  a  violation  of  his  right 
of  property,  and  with  the  direct  in- 
tention of  depriving  him  of  some  such 
right,  or  in  retaliation  for  alleged 
injuries  committed  by  him.  Incur- 
sion (Lat.  incurrere,  incur»U8,  to  run 
into)  is  a  lighter  kind  of  invasion, 
without  the  idea  of  permanence  or 
occupation,  and,  as  a  transitory  act, 
involving  the  original  intention  of  a 
return.  Irruption  is  more  violent 
and  sustiiined,  being  done  in  the 
spirit  of  destruction  and  conquest. 
Intrusion  is  such  an  entry  as,  being 


without    violence,     is     nevertheless 
without  right  or  welcome. 

"Far  from  their  inroads   in   my   pastures 
feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  pampered  HfiiA.* 

Ticked,  liM 

**  The  universal  good-will  which  is  so  strong 
in  him  exposes  him  to  the  assaults  of  every 
mvader  upon  his  time,  his  conversation,  and 
his  property." — Tutler, 

'*  Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towers; 
From    space    to    space    be    ample   gate* 

around 
For  passing  chariots,  and   a  trench  pro- 
found. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go, 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursvmt  of  the  foe," 

Pof^e^  Hotmr, 

"letters  had  there  been  happily profest in 
very  ancient  time  with  frequency  of  scholars, 
until  irruptions  of  pagans  had  brought  them 
to  this  lately  restored  deficiency." — DrayUm. 

"  The  Pope  would  not  desire  any  violation 
of  the  immunities  of  the  realm,  or  to  bring 
those  into  public  contention  which  had  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  without  intrusion  or  mo- 
lestation."— Burnet, 

Insanity.    See  Madness. 

Inscrutable.  Unsearchable. 
Impenetrable. 

Inscrutable  {in,  not,  and  scruia- 
hilis.senitari,  to  investigate)  relates  to 
that  particular  form  of  the  unsearch- 
able which  ba£9es  intrinsic  inquiry, 
and  so  denotes  what  cannot  be  com- 
prehended by  reason  of  the  mystery 
and  comj^lexity  which  belong  to  it 
Unsearchable  relates  to  what 
cannot  be  explored  bj  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  depth  or  distance.  Hence 
inscrutable  is  applicable  to  things  of 
ordinary  kinds,  but  of  extraordinary 
difficulty;  as,  "  inscrutable  designs : 
unsearchable,  to  extraordinary  things; 
as,  the  "unsearchable  attributes  of 
God.''  Impenetrable  stands  to 
inscinitable  as  the  more  specific  to 
the  more  generic.  Inscrutable  denotes 
the  nature  of  the  thing ;  impenetrable 
may  apply  also  to  what  is  made  in- 
scrutable. The  decrees  of  Grod  are 
inscrutable ;  the  designs  of  a  subtle 
diplomatist  may  be  impenetrable  by 
the  disguise  in  which  he  clothes  his 
ideas.  Inscrutable  belongs  (o  the 
whole ;  impenetrable,  also  to  the  parts 
in  detaiL 


INSENSIBILITY.       (417    ) 


INSIST. 


"  Tis  not  in  man 
1  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven, 
is  inscmtablc.** 

Beaumont  and  Fletcfier, 

who  without  warrant  but  his  own 
ic  surmise  takes  upon  him  perpetually 
Did  the  secret  and  unsearchable  mys- 
of  high  Providence,  is  likely  for  the 
art  to  mistake  and  slander  them." — 

thing  almost  escaped  that  he  acheveil 
ire  the  thing  never  so  difficyle,  or  (as 
yth)  impenetrable"— Sir  T,  Elyot. 

JBNSIBIUTY.     See  Indiffer- 


3ERT.    See  Introduce. 
3IDE.     Interior. 

38e  terms  diiFer  in  dignity.  Any- 
which  has  an  outside  may  have 
iside.  But,  as  the  exterior  is  a 
r  word  than  outside,  so  is  inte- 
han  inside.  The  interior  of  St. 
s  Cathedral  conveys  a  different 
sssion  from  the  inside ;  the  latter 
aply  that  which  is  not  the  out- 
or  the  neighbouring  street ;  the 
IT  is  architectui*ally  correlative  to 
txterior.  In  the  same  way,  in 
ing  of  insi^ificant  objects,  we 
de  term  inside ;  as  the  inside,  not 
iterior,  of  a  glove  or  a  shoe. 

siDious.    Treacherous. 

.  enemy  is  Insidious  {insidere, 
t  or  lie  in  wait).  A  friend  is 
lCHEbous  (see  Faithless).  The 
ious  man  carries  on  a  system  of 
)tive  treatment  under  the  mask 
ndifferencc.  The  treacherous 
betrays  all  at  once  the  friend- 
or  confidence  which  has  been 
led  in  him.  In  their  metaphorical 
dngs,  this  distinction  is  sus- 
d.  A  treacherous  climate  is  one 
h,  under  the  appearance  of  cloud- 
ikies  and  warmth,  harbours  fever 
iher  disease,  which  may  at  anj 
take  sudden  effect.  An  insi- 
}  disease  is  one  of  which  the 
ence  and  certain  progress  are 
:ed  by  the  absence  of  pain,  and 
dow  degrees  by  which  it  deve- 
itself. 

he  upright  man  hath  little  of  the  ser- 
none  of  its  lurking  insidiouancss" — 
no. 


'*  The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong, 
Would  say  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce." 

Swift. 

Insight.    Inspection. 

Insight  is  for  oneself.  Inspec- 
tion (Lat.  inapicere,  to  look  into)  is 
for  some  purpose  external  to  oneself 
directly  connected  with  the  object 
inspected.  Insight  extends  know- 
ledge or  experience.  Inspection  is 
for  the  sake  of  assurance  or  amend- 
ment. Insight  is  quick,  and  may  be 
instantaneous;  inspection  is  careful 
and  gradual.  Insight  is  connected 
with  the  understanding;  inspection 
more  simply  with  the  bodily  vision. 

''Angels,  both  good  and  bad,  have  a  full 
insight  into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural 
causes." — South. 

'*The  king  himself  did  not  much  like  it. 
But  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  tohi  him  Scotland, 
by  a  secret  and  ill  management,  had  begun 
the  embroilment  in  his  father's  aOairs  which 
could  never  have  happened  if  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  had  been  under  a  more  equal 
inspection" — Burnet, 

Insignificant.        See      LuiiA- 

TERIAL. 

Insinuate.     See  Ingratiate. 
Insinuation.    See  Hint. 
Insist.    Persist. 

Insist  (Lat.  insiatere)  and  Persist 
ipersUtere)  both  denote  determined 
continuance  in  speech  or  action 
a^iinst  some  amount  of  opposition, 
which  is  overcome  in  the  former  case 
by  determination  and  energy  of 
\ml;  in  the  latter  by  perseverance 
and  patience.  We  insist  as  against 
others.  We  pei*sist  in  what  exclu- 
sively relates  to  ourselves.  "  He  per- 
sisted in  that  course."  **  He  insisted 
on  his  friend's  adopting  it."  Insist 
implies  some  alleged  right,  as  autho- 
rity or  claim.  Pei*sist  may  be  from 
obstinacy  alone,  and  either  with  or 
against  rights. 

"  I  urged  you  further  ;  then  you  scratched 
your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your 

foot; 
Yet  I  insisted;  yet  you  answered  not, 
But,  with  an  angry  wafter  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you. 

Shakespeare, 
2  E 
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INSULT. 


**  I,  on  the  other  side, 
Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 
The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke 

loud  the  doer. 
But  they  persisted  deaf,  and  would  not  seem 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice." 

Miitoru 

Insnare.     See  Entrap. 
Insolent.    See  Impertinent. 
Insolvency.    See  Bankruptcy. 

Inspection.     See  Examination 
and  InsightV 
Inspire.    See  Animate. 
Instance.     See  Example. 
Instant.     See  Moment. 

Instantaneously.  See  Di- 
rectly. 

Instantly.     See  Directly. 

Instigate.    See  Urge. 

Instil.     See  Implant. 

Institute.     See  Establish. 

Instruct.     See  Inform. 

Instruction.     See  Education. 

Instrument.  Implement.  Tool. 

Instrument  (Lat.  instrwnientum^ 
htstniere,  to  border)  is  used  in  more 
than  reference  to  physical  manipula- 
tion. We  speak  of  agricultural  and 
surgical,  but  also  of  mathematical 
instruments.  Anything  which  is  em- 
ployed to  do  a  work  or  effect  an  end 
18  an  instrument,  as  a  musical  instini- 
ment.  Implement  (Lat.  imple- 
meniumf  implere,  to  fill  up)  is  always 
restricted  to  physical  use.  Tool 
(A.  S.  tol)  is  a  simpler  word  for  an 
instrument  of  the  manual  arts,  and 
differs  from  implement  in  bein^  more 
genei'al  or  less  specific.  An  imple- 
ment is  a  tool  regarded  in  reference 
to  its  particular  purpose.  In  the 
metaphorical  application,  instrument 
is  capable  of  an  honourable  or  in- 
different, as  well  as  dishonourable, 
tool  only  of  a  dishonoui*able,  sense. 
**  The  tool  of  a  party."  "  An  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God."  "  An  in- 
strument in  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  the  two  nations." 

"The  hold  are  but  the  itistrutnents  of  the 


wise. 


ft 


Dryden» 


"  Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
From  far  with  thund'ring  noise  among  our 

foes 
Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  da&h 
To  pieces  and  overwhelm  whaterer  stands 
Adverse."  MUt^m. 

Insufficient.    See  Inadequate 

Insult.  Affront.  Outbagk. 
Indignity. 

An  Insult  (Lat.  instUre,  ituuUui, 
to  leap  upon)  is  never  acoompanied 
by  violence,  as  at  present  used— this 
sense    being    reserved    for   assaolt 
{assilire),  another   compound  of  the 
same  verb — ^but  consists  in  words  or 
actions  of  an  offensive  and  deroga- 
tory kind.     Affront  (Lat,  ad  and 
fronSf  forehead  or  face)  is  a  marked 
intentional,  if  not  public,  breach  of 
politeness.    It  lies  more  in  maimer 
than  in  words,  and  may  be  xmacoom- 
panied  by  words.     It  is  more  demon- 
strative and  less  bitter  than  insult 
Outrage     (Lat.     uUroffium,    vlbra, 
beyond)  is  gross  and   violent  inscdt 
and  indignity,  or  overbearing  or  cruel 
violation  of  the  feelings  or  the  per- 
son.   Indignity  (Lat.   tn,  not,  and 
dignus,  worthy)  can  only  be  practised 
upon  persons  claiming  or  entitled  to 
high  respect ;  the  force  of  it  depend- 
ing upon  the  contrast  between  the 
worth  or  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected 

**  The  cause  assigned  of  forbidding  to  an- 
swer therefore  plainly  insinuates  that  the 
defender  of  religion  should  not  imitate  the 
iiisnltcr  of  it  in  his  modes  of  disputation, 
which  may  be  comprised  in  sophistrj,  buf- 
foonery, and  scurrility." — WarburUm, 

"  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have 
offered  thee  an  injury  or  an  affront^  forgive 
him." — Chillingworth. 

As  indignity  implies  superiority  in 
the  object  of  it,  so  affront  implies 
equality ;  while  insult  may  be  to  the 
strong  or  the  weak,  to  superiors, 
equals,  or  inferiors.  The  weakness 
and  modesty  of  women  are  said  to  be 
insulted  or  outraged,  not  affronted. 

"  This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man  s 
life  :  he  contracts  debta  when  he  is  furious, 
which  his  yirtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  oblige? 
him  to  discharge  at  the  return  of  reason. 
He  spends  his  time  in  outrage  and  reparation." 
— Johiison, 
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•aniards  took   it  <as  the  greatest 

the  world  that  Holland  should 

oblige  the    crown   of  Spain  to 

A-ery  conditions  of  France,  after 

I  so  unjust  as  they  esteemed  this 
TV.  Temple. 

EBABLE.   InSURMOUNTABLEL 

LE.     Unconquerable. 

baiTiers  are  commonly  said 
upebable  (Lat.  in,  not,  and 
super t  to  get  over) ;  sucli  are 
js,  obstacles,  or  objections, 
aid  to  be  insuperable  which 
n  has  not  the  power  of  over- 
as  that  is  Insubmountable 

super,  above,  and  moiis, 
I,  Fr.  surmonter,  to  sur- 
which    does    not    admit  of 

external  appliances ;  so, 
)erable  aversion,  an  insur- 
le  objection.  Invincible 
and  vincere,  to  conquer)  is 
I  to  denote  that  which  power 
)vercome,  as  invincible  ig- 
the  Invincible  Armada ;  Un- 
iable  to  denote  what  cannot 
>me  by  the  particular  power 
n  or  persuasion  (prefix  un 
(juer,  Lat.  cmiqiierere),  and 
Lngly  applied  usually  to  the 
:e  which  proceeds  from  an- 
ic  feeling,  as  unconquerable 
3,  aversion,  and  the  lite. 

who  toil  througli  the  intricacy  of 
id  systems  are  insujK'rably  embar- 
h  the  least  perplexity  in  common 
liambicr, 

less  they  saw  in  the  attempt  (to 
le  people  beyond  the  Rhine)  insur- 
difficulties,  either  from  the  diver- 
inguage,  or  the  ferocity  of  these 
•  remote  from  Christian  mildness." 

ivincibh'iiess  of  general  custom.*' — 

ot  lost ;  the  wicotiquerable  will 
dy  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
irage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
lat  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 

Milton. 

iRECTioN.  Sedition.  Ke- 
f.     Eevolt.     Kevolution. 


srsuBRECTiON  (Lat.  insurgere, 
;u8,  to  rise  up)  is  a  rising  up  of 
jbAb  against  the  laws  of  a  com- 


munity or  state.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  carried  out  into  fighting  or 
active  opposition,  the  mere  taking 
up  arms  against  the  state  being  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  insun*ection.  Se- 
dition is,  literally,  a  separation  of 
the  people  (se,  apart,  and  ire,  itio,  a 
going).  It  is  such  a  commotion  in 
the  state  as  manifests  public  discon- 
tent, without  aiming  at  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws.  Rebellion  is 
from  the  Latin  re,  again,  and  bellum, 
war.  The  term  was  applied  by  the 
Romans,  not  to  risings  at  home,  but 
abroad,  amonp^  those  conquered 
nations  who,  in  seeking  to  cast 
off  the  Roman  power,  involved  the 
state  in  a  iiew  wai\  It  is  employed 
by  us  in  the  sense  of  a  rising  of 
the  whole  or  the  CTeat  majority  of 
a  people  against  the  supreme  ruler 
or  government,  being  an  extended 
insurrection  or  revolt.  Revolt  (Fr. 
revoUe,  Lat.  revohere,  revolutus,  to 
roll  back)  is  a  violent  attempt  to 
shake  off  one  ruler  or  form  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting another.  Revolution, 
which  is  of  the  same  derivation,  is 
such  a  radical  change  in  the  political 
organization  as  supposes  a  revolt 
successfully  carriedf  out.  Mutiny 
(Old  Ft.  meute,  connected  with  the 
Latin  niovere)  is  a  movement  of 
revolt  against  minor  institutions-^r 
against  military  or  naval  authorities 
or  commanders,  as  the  mutiny  of  a 
regiment  or  a  ship's  crew. 

"  Our   people    here    at   home,  grown  dis- 
content 
Through     great     exactions,    tnsurrcriioiis 
breed."  Daniel. 

**  Sedition  is  of  the  like  tendency  with 
treason,  but  without  the  overt  acts  that  are 
essential  to  the  latter." — Brande. 

**■  For  rebellion  being  <in  opposition,  not  to 
persons  but  to  authority,  which  is  founded 
only  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
government,  those,  whoever  they  be,  who  by 
force  break  through,  and  by  force  justify 
their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly rebels.  For  when  men  by  entering 
into  society  and  civil  government  have  ex- 
cluded force,  and  introduced  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  proi>er.ty,  peace  and  unity 
amongst  themselves,  those  who  set  up  force 
again  in  opposition  to  the  laws  do  rebellare, 
that  is,  bring  back  again  the  state  of  war, 
and  are  properly  rebels." — Locke. 
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**  Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt.** 

Shakespeare, 

Revolt  is  not  commonly  employed  of 
individuals,  but  of  communities  which 
form  part  of  a  more  extended  juris- 
diction, as  the  "  revolted  provinces.*' 

"  The  violence  of  revolutions  is  generally 
projiortioQed  to  the  degree  of  the  malad- 
ministration wliich  hjis  produced  them."— 
Maaiuiay. 

"  In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of 
the  college  he  was  the  ringleader." — Ibu-L 

Integral.     See  Entire. 

Integrity.     See  Honesty. 

Intellect.  Intelligence.  Un- 
derstanding. 

Intellect  (Lat.  int^llectus^  intel- 
ligere,  to  understand)  is,  in  the  strict 
scientific  view,  that  part  of  the  himian 
soul  by  which  it  knows,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  by  which  it  feels 
or  wills.  It  is  employed  in  the 
further  sense  of  the  capacity  for 
higher  forms  of  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception and  imagination ;  the  faculty 
of  seeing  the  relations  of  objects, 
involving  comprehension  and  judg- 
ment. The  former  identity  of  mtel- 
lect  and  intelligence  has  been  of  late 
yeai's  widened;  and  Intelligence, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  meaning  of  the 
subject-matter  of  information  (as  the 
intelligence  contained  in  the  news- 
papers), now  means  a  good  quality 
of  the  understanding,  a  reaiiiness 
to  comprehend  things  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  which  may  be  quickened 
by  practice  and  experience;  while 
intellect  is  confined  to  the  mental 
powers  and  their  capacity  in  the 
abstract.  Understanding  is  the 
Saxon  expression  for  the  Latin  in- 
tellect and  intelligence.  Its  charac- 
teristic seems  to  now  from  this  fact. 
It  is  a  native  word,  and  so  applied 
in  a  more  colloquial  way,  and  to  the 
things  of  life  in  theii*  more  familiar 
and  practical  aspects.  Hence  such 
phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  as, 
**A  sound  practical  understandiiig." 
*'  I  imderstand  it  sufficiently  for 
practical  pui'poscs." 

"  The  wonl  inU.'lk'ct  cjin  be  of  no  essential 
Use  whatever,  if  the  ambiguity  in  the  signi- 


fication of  the  good  old  English  word  nnier- 
standing  be  avoided;  and  as  to  intelkdioH, 
which  a  late  very  accurate  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  introduce,  I  can  &ce  no  advantii^e 
attending  it." — StexcarL 

Intellectual.     Mental. 

Mental  (Lat.  niens,  meftdiif  the 
mind)  is  simply  belonging  to  the 
mind  as  distinct  from  the  body; 
Intellectual  {see  Intellect)  to 
the  ^wers,  attributes,  and  dignity 
of  mmd,  as  distinguished  from  sense 
or  matter.  "  The  conversation  tamed 
on  mental  subjects,"  would  mean  me- 
taphysics; (on  intellectual  subjects, 
mighi  mean  any  branch  of  high 
knowledge  or  education. 

"  For  it  is  ascribed  to  no  less  i>ersoDs  than 
to  Plato,  and  to  Aristotle  after  him,  :u 
borrowing  it  from  him,  and  that  by  $«Tenl 
of  the  most  eminent  interpreters  of  \\it 
latter,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  all  of  them 
proceeding  ui>on  this  ground,  that  in  onier  t-» 
the  actual  intellection  of  any  object,  there  i< 
a  spiritual  intellectual  light  necessary  to 
enable  the  object  to  move  or  aflect  the  iotel- 
lectivc  faculty,  which  yet  the  object  canD«.'t 
give  to  itself,  nor  yet  strike  or  move  the  said 
faculty  without  it."— iSouM. 

**  A  strong  expression  of  mental  energv."— 
Stewart, 

Intelligence.    See  Intellect 

and  News. 

Intemperate.    See  Excessive. 

Intend.    See  Design. 

Intercede.  Interpose.  Me- 
diate.  Interfere.   Intermeddle. 

To  Intercede  (in<er,  between,  and 
cedere  to  go)  is  of  words ;  to  Inter- 
pose (inter  and  Fr.  poser,  Lat.  ponere^ 
to  place)  is  of  action.  We  intercede 
with  a  superior  on  behalf  of  an  equal 
or  inferior;  we  interpose  between 
equals.  In  interposition  we  exercise 
our  own  power  or  authority ;  in  in- 
tercession we  endeavour  to  enlist  on 
our  behalf  the  power  or  authority  of 
another.  Mediate  (Lat.  7nedi«f. 
middle)  is  to  interpose  between  two 
parties,  as  the  equal  frigid  of  each, 
with  influence  recognized  by  each. 
Interfere  {inter  and /crire,  to  strike) 
and  Intermeddle  are  applicable  to 
any  pre-existeut  or  appointed  courBe 
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of  things,  whether  matters  of  per- 
sonal conduct  or  not ;  afl,  to  interfere 
in  a  dispute;  to  interfere  with  ar- 
rangements; or  one  arrangement 
may  interfere  with  another.  It  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  influence,  per- 
sonal power,  or  authority,  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  alter- 
ing or  modifying  some  established 
course.  Interm^dle  is  only  em- 
ployed of  the  interference  of  one 
conscious  agent  with  the  affairs  of 
others  in  an  obtrusive  way,  and  with- 
out any  recognized  right,  but  of  self - 
wilL 

**  Moses  mterceded  for  transfp'esson,  and 
caused  an  atonement  to  be  made  for  them, 
and  stopped  the  wrath  of  God  :  so  did  Christ." 
—y/ortin. 

"  Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Must  often  vf\\ic  a  hloody  nose."     Cay. 

"  And  thereupon  was  Warwick  (by  whose 

cast 
All  must  be  wrought)  employe<l  to  mediate 
A  present  marriage,  to  be  had  between 
Him  and  the  sister  of  the  young  French 

queen."  Daniel. 

"In  truth,  it  is  not  the  interfering  or 
keeping  aloof,  but  iniquitous  intermeddling 
or  treacherous  inaction  which  is  praised  or 
blamed  by  the  decision  of  an  equitable 
judge." — Burhe, 

Interchange.    See  Barteb. 
Intercourse.  Connection. 

COMBffUNICATION.  CoMMUNION. 

Deaunq. 

Intercourse  (Lat.  intevy  between, 
and  cuTBUSj  a  running  or  course)  sub- 
sists only  between  persons.  Connec- 
tion {con  and  necterej  to  knit)  and 
Communication  {communis,  com- 
mon) between  both  things  and  per- 
sons. Intercourse  is  a  veiy  wide 
term,  comprehending  every  kind  of 
reciprocal  action  and  dealing  between 
persons  and  nations  in  matters  of 
business,  thought,  words,  or  feeling, 
from  matters  of  the  gravest  to  the 
most  ordinary  character.  Connection 
is  permanent,  as  communication  is 
temporary,  intercourse;  the  former 
involving  an  unity  and  community 
of  purpose  or  dealing;  the  latter  a 
more  casual  interchange  of  words 
and  thoughts  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life.    Communion,  which  lies  less 


in  externals  than  communication,  is 
among  many,  being  such  interchange 
of  offices  as  flows  from  a  bond  of 
unity  in  sentiment,  feeling,  or  con- 
viction. Communication  is  from  one 
to  another ;  communion  is  reciprocal. 
Dealino  (A.  S.  dcelan,  to  divide)  is 
entirely  confined  to  external  transac- 
tions, being  inapplicable  to  matters 
of  the  mind  and  feelings. 

"This  sweet  interco^irae. 
Of  looks  and  smiles."         MUion. 

**  We  may  therefore  surely  conclude  that 
there  must  be  a  future  state,  wherein  those 
rewards  shall  be  bestowed,  and  this  love  of 
God  to  good  men  made  to  ap(>ear,  and  the 
eternal  and  inseparable  connection  between 
virtue  and  happiness  manifested  in  the  sight 
of  angels' and  men." — Aiterbvry. 

"(*ardinal  Wolsey,  in  his  ambassage  into 
France,  commanded  all  his  servants  to  use  no 
French,  but  mere  English  to  the  French  in 
all  communications  whatsoever." — Canuini. 

**  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flowrets 

crowned, 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion 

sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy."         Milton, 

"  It  (charity)  must  preside  with  a  supe- 
riority over  all  the  desires  of  our  hearts, 
that  neither  wantonness  nor  lust,  nor  anger 
and  revenge,  nor  covetousness  and  ambition, 
may  carry  us  aside  from  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness and  equity  in  our  dealings  one  with 
another." — Sherlock. 

Interdict.     See  Debar. 

Interest.    Goncfjin. 

Concern  {con,  together,  and  cer^ 
nere,  to  look)  is  ^ave  interest.  As 
Interest  (Lat.  tnteresse,  to  be  of 
importance)  may  flow  from  what 
touches  our  feelings,  so  concern 
belongs  to  what  is  of  practical  im- 
portance to  our  circumstances  and 
state.  So  grave  is  the  character  of 
concern  (while  we  may  be  interested 
even  in  trifles),  that  the  term  is 
sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
extreme  of  compassion  and  even  sor- 
row. There  is  a  distinct  and  objec- 
tive use  of  the  term  interest,  in  which 
it  is  synonymous,  not  with  concern, 
but  with  advantage. 

Interfere.     See  Intercede. 
Interior.  5eelNNER  and  Inside. 
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Intebloper.    Inteuder. 

The  Interloper  was  one  who  ran 
in  between  the  legal  trader  and  his 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  appropri- 
ating its  profits  ana  advantages.  We 
owe  the  term  to  the  Dut^^h,  and  the 
period  when  they  monopolized  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  As  at 
present  employed,  the  word  retains 
this  force.  The  Intruder  (Lat.  in 
and  tntdere,  to  thrust)  is  one  ^who 
pushes  himself  into  a  place  or  a 
society  in  an  unwelcome  manner; 
the  interloper  is  an  intruder  with  the 
f  ui-ther  design  of  benefiting  himself 
by  the  intrusion,  which  he  seeks  to 
establish  for  a  continuance;^  while 
the  intruder  may  possibly  *  offend 
only  once  or  momentarily. 

"They  see  plainly,  whatever  privileges 
are  allowed  yo\ir  company  at  Dort  will  be 
given  by  the  other  towns,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  to  all  those  interlopers  who  bring 
their  woollen  manufacture  directly  thither." 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

**  An  intruder  upon  their  retreat,  and  a 
disturber  of  their  repose." — Rambler. 

Intermeddle.  See  Intercede. 
Intermediate.  Intervening. 

These  differ  as  being  in  the  middle 
diffei-s  from  coming  into  the  middle. 
Intermediate  time,  space,  points 
{inter  and  medixis,  middle).  Inter- 
vening occurrences  (int^r  and  venire^ 
to  come).  The  intermediate  is  calcu- 
lated and  fixed;  the  intervening  is 
accidental  and  often  unforeseen. 
There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which 
inteiTenient  stands  to  intermediate 
as  the  observation  of  a  fact  to  the 
fact  itself.  When  the  intermediate 
is  discerned  in  the  course  of  observa- 
tion it  is  intervenient,  or  accruing  in 
the  course  of  time. 

*'  First,  ho  (St.  Paul)  had  represented  to 
him  the  most  perfect  joys  of  the  thii"d  or 
highest  heaven,  of  which  we  hope  to  be  j)ar- 
takers  after  the  resurrection  ;  and  then,  lest 
so  long  an  expectation  should  discourage  us, 
he  saw  also  tlie  intermediate  joys  of  paradise, 
wherewith  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  re- 
freslied  until  the  resurrection,"  —  Bishop 
Bull. 

"  But  a  law  is  then  properly  dispensed  with 
when  it  is  capable  of  being  obeyed,  and  the 
pei-son  capable  of  yielding  such  obedience  to 


it  is  yet,  by  an  intervenient  power,  discharged 
from  his  obligation  to  obey.  — South. 

Interment.    See  Burial. 

Intermission.  Interbufiion. 
Cessation. 

Cessation  (Lat.  cesaare,  to  ceaae) 
is  final.  Intermission  andlirrEB- 
RUPTION  are  not  final,  inasmuch  as 
they  denote  rest  intermediate  be- 
tween two  movements.  The  one  is 
extinct,  the  others  suspended  motion. 
Intermission  (Lat.  intei\  between,  and 
mittere,  missus,  to  send)  is  internal; 
interruption  external.  Intermiasion 
is  temporaiy  cessation  regarded  in 
itself,  or  as  self -produced ;  inter- 
ruption (inter  and  rumpere,  rtep^, 
to  break)  is  the  same  thin^  as  pro- 
duced by  external  force  or  infiuence. 
It  may  be  observed  that  intermission 
denotes  complete  cessation,  while  in- 
terruption may  denote  no  more  than 
such  check  as  produces  an  alteration 
of  proceeding.  The  stream  which  is 
inteiTupted  by  a  rock  still  flows  on. 
An  intermission  of  a  supply  of  water 
implies,  for  the  time,  a  cessation  of 
the  flow.  An  interruption  of  a  speech 
would  denote  that  it  was  still  pur- 
sued, though  the  uniformity  of  its 
delivery  had  been  interfered  with. 

*'  Scourge  after  scourge,  and  blows  succeeding 

blows; 
Lord,  has  Thy  hand  no  mercy,  and  onr 

woes 
No  intermission  ?'*  Jlaric. 

**  But  though  the  parliaments  and  two  or 
three  high-spirited  kings  had  given  some  i'm- 
terruption  to  the  cruel  exactions,  and  other 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome,  yet 
that  court  always  gained  their  designs  in  the 
end." — Burnet. 

Internal.  See  Inner. 

Interpose.  See  Intercede. 

Interposition.  See  Interven- 
tion. 

Interpret.  See  Expound. 

Interrogate.  See  Inquire. 

Interruption.  See  Intermis- 
sion. 

Intervening.  See    Interme- 

DUTE. 
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iTERVBNTION.       INTERPOSITION. 

lese  differ  as  the  inyolnntarj  from 
roluntary.  Intebvention  {ynier^ 
een,  and  venire,  venttLs,  to  come) 
g  employed  of  accidental  forces 
influences,  as  well  as  the  acts 
oluntary  agents,  Intbbposition 
r,  between,  and  ponere,  poeitusy 
•lace)  only  of  the  latter.  The 
a  is  obscured  by  the  intervention 
louds;  a  happy  intervention  of 
unstances.  Human  or  Divine 
position.  An  exception  to  this, 
jver,  occurs  in  the  purely  physical 
3,  in  which  interposition  is  some- 
8  used,  as  the  privation  of  the 
J  light  by  the  interposition  of  an 
ue  body.  In  that  case,  the  dif- 
ice  between  the  terms  is  that  one 
ies  previous  motion,  the  other 
Every  planetary  obscuration  is 
atei'position,  implying  interven- 
In  the  acts  of  men,  the  motive 
itervention  is  commonly  less  au- 
tative  or  forcible  than  inter- 
ion.  "  He  owed  his  life  to  the 
Tention  of  another,"  would  mean, 
jaty  or  help ;  interposition  woxild 
ve  rescue. 

he  species  not  only  of  sensible  objects, 
Ten  of  notions  of  the  mind,  are  pre- 
i  in  the  memory,  without  confusion 
lissipation,  notwithstanding  lapse  of 
and  intervention  of  infinite  variety  of 
ers." — Hale. 

he  righteous  would  be  detained  pri- 
i  here  below  by  the  chains  of  their 
>py  natures,  were  there  not  some 
)rdinory  interposure  for  their  rescue 
ilargement." — Glanvili, 

rTERVTEW.     Meeting. 

BETING  (A.  S.  mHan,  to  meet)  is 
implest  and  more  comprehensive, 
less  distinctive  of  these  terms, 
ay  serve  to  express  any  coming 
:her  of  physical  or  inanimate,  as 
as  animate  objects  or  voluntary 
ts ;  as  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
ouds,  of  friends,  of  an  assembly 
onference.  It  may  be  designed 
3cidental.  An  Inteeview  (Fr. 
vue,  Lat.  Mer  and  v^iderSy  to  see) 
\  its  name  denotes,  a  mutually- 
^nized  meeting  between  two  or 
5  persons,  usually  preconcerted, 
for  a  purpose  already  known.    It 


involves  a  common  matter  of  import- 
ance to  both  parties,  which  demands 
formal  adjustment. 

"  Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my 
vows ; 
Tis  the  last  mtervieto  that  fSette  allows/' 

Drydtn,  Virgil. 

"  We  can  just  as  easily  conceive  the  con- 
nection and  mutual  influence  of  soul  and 
body  as  we  can  explain  how  two  mathe- 
matical lines  indefinitely  produced  can  be  for 
ever  approaching  each  other,  yet  never  meet." 
— Bishop  Porteus. 

Intimacy.    See  Aoquaintanob. 

Intimate.    See  Express. 

Intimation.    See  Hint. 

Intimidate.    See  Fbighten. 

Intombment.    See  Bubial. 

Intoxication.  See  Drunken- 
ness. 

Intrench.    See  Encroach. 

Intrepid.     See  Bold. 

Intricacy.    See  Complexity. 

Intrinsic.     See  Inner. 

Introduce.    Insert.    Present. 

Introduce  (Lat.  intro,  within,  and 
ducere,  to  lead  or  bring)  has  its  phy- 
sical and  its  moral  senses.  In  tno 
f  oi*mer  it  is  synonymous  with  Insert 
(Lat.  inserere,  insertus),  in  the  latter 
with  Present  (prcBsentare,  proesens, 
prce  6886,  to  be  in  tne  presence  of).  As 
employed  of  physical  operations,  to 
introduce  implies  an  easier  process 
than  insertion,  and  is  better  employed 
of  cases  where  the  way  is  partly  open 
or  facilitated ;  insert,  of  cases  where 
the  way  has  to  be  artificially  made. 
Moreover,  that  which  is  introduced 
may  be  hidden  from  view ;  that  which 
is  inserted  is  partly  visible  after  in- 
sertion. Insert  has  a  more  pui'ely 
physical  force  than  introduce,  and 
commonly  implies  a  more  permanent 
purpose.  An  additional  topic  is  in- 
troduced ;  an  additional  paragraph  is 
inserted.  The'surgeon's  probe,  having 
only  a  temporary  use,  is  introduced, 
not  inserted,  into  the  wound.  Intro- 
duction may  be  a  gradual  process; 
insertion  is  done  at  once. 

**They  are  the  plainest  and  best  dealers  in 
the  world,  which  seems  not  to  grow  so  much 
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from  a  principle  of  conscience  or  morality  as 
from  a  custom  or  habit  introduced  by  the 
necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  de- 
pends as  much  upon  common  honesty  as  war 
does  upon  discipline." — Sir  W.  Temple, 

In  its  other  sense,  and  as  a  synon^rm 
with  present,  introduce  is  to  bring 
forward  one  person  to  the  presence 
of  another  as  an  e<][ual;  to  present 
is  to  do  the  same  thing  to  one  who  is 
superior  to  the  person  presented  or 
introduced.  Persons  are  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  one  another 
generally;  they  are  presented,  for 
instance,  at  court. 

"  The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 
The  bud  of  peach  or  rose, 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind, 
The  stock  whereon  it  grows 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  fruit  ns  fair, 
As  if  produced  by  Nature  there." 

Coxtper, 

"  Our  laws  make  the  Ordinary  a  disturber 
if  he  does  not  give  institution  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  a  person  presented  to  him,  or  at  least 
give  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  disability  of 
his  presentee.** — Ayliffe. 

Introductory.  Preliminary. 
Preparatory. 

In  the  case  of  the  Introductory 
[see  Introduce),  the  proceeding  com- 
monly has  reference  to  thought  and 
understanding,  while  Preliminary 
(jproB,  before,  and  limen,  a  threshold) 
relates  to  matters  of  action.  An 
introductory  treatise;  a  preliminarjr 
step.  The  one  precedes  wider  exhi- 
bition or  fuller  knowledge,  the  latter 
more  extended  action.  Prepara- 
tory (Lat.  prce  and  parare,  to  ar- 
range) relates  to  the  purpose  rather 
than  the  object,  or  the  doer  rather 
than  the  deed.  In  the  preparatory, 
I  do  what  will  enable  me  the  better 
to  do  something  beyond.  The  pre- 
liminary is  congruous ;  the  prepara- 
tory is  effective ;  the  introductory  is 
natural.  Preliminaries  commonly 
belong  to  matters  of  social  arrange- 
ment or  compact,  whether  amicable 
or  otherwise,  as  the  preliminaries  of 
a  contract,  a  marriage,  or  a  duel. 

"This  introductory  discourse  itself  is  to  l)e 
but  an  essay,  not  a  book." — lioyie. 

"  I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preliminaries 
so  often,  that  I  <'nn  rei)eat  the  forms  in  which 


jointures  are  settled  and  pin-money  secnred." 
— Joknson, 

'*A  creature  which  is  to  pass  a  small 
portion  of  its  existence  in  one  state,  to  be 
preparatory  to  another,  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
hare  its  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  its 
ulterior  and  permanent  destination.** — Foley. 

Intrude.    See  Encroach. 

Intrude.     Obtrude. 

Unwelcome  things  or  persons  In- 
trude themselves ;  self -asserting 
things  or  persons  Obtrude  them- 
selves. We  desire  to  rid  onrsehes 
of  that  which  intrudes  by  reason  of 
its  inherent  uncongeniautj  to  as; 
of  that  which  obtrudes  by  reason  of 
the  simple  irrepressibility  of  it.  When 
certain  thoughts  intrude  tbemselYeB 
on  our  minds,  they  make  us  uneasy; 
when  they  obtniae  themselves,  they 
prevent  us  from  thinking  of  anything 
else. 

Intrusion.    See  Inroad. 

•  Intruder.    See  Interloper. 

Invade.    See  Encroach. 

Invasion.    See  Inroad. 

Invective.    Abuse. 

Abuse  (Lat.  ab  and  uti,  iwtit,  to 
use),  as  compared  with  Invective 
(invehere,  to  bear  along),  is  more 
personal  and  coarse,  being  conveyed 
in  harsh  and  unseemly  terms,  and 
dictated  by  an^ry  feeling  and  bitter 
temper.  Invective  is  more  commonly 
aimed  at  character  or  conduct,  and 
may  be  conveyed  in  writing  and  in 
re&ied  language,  and  dictated  by  in- 
dignation against  what  is  in  itself 
blameworthy.  It  often,  however, 
means  public  abuse  under  such  re- 
straints as  are  imposed  by  position 
and  education. 

*^  It  seemeth,  therefore,  much  amiss  that 
against  them  whom  they  term  sacramentaries 
so  many  invective  discourses  are  maiie." — 
Hooher. 

^*  kt  an  entertainment  given  by  Pisistr.it us 
to  some  of  his  intimates,  Thrasippus,  a  man 
of  \nolent  passion,  and  inflamed  with  wine, 
took  some  occasion  not  recorded  to  break  out 
into  the  most  violent  ahuse  and  insult.** — 
Cumberland. 

Invetoh.    See  Declaim. 
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5IGLE.     See  Entrap. 
3NT.     See  Contrive. 
mT.    See  Beyerse. 
5ST.     See  Endow. 

2STIGATI0N.        See  EXAMINA- 

Dious.    See  Envious. 
GORATE.  Strengthen. 

INGTHEN  (A.  S.  strengdhUy 
h)  is  the  simplest  of  these 
but  it  is  not  so  positively 
ive  as  the  others.  Anything 
gthened  which  is  made  never 
)  stronger  than  before,  though 
iter  all  comparativeljr  we£uc. 
RATE  (Lat.  vigor,  vigere,  to 
is  specifically  to  strengthen, 
es  to  the  vital  force  of  a  body, 
t  is  analogous  to  it,  as  the 
f  a  constitution.  Hence  only 
systems  can  be  invigorated. 
'Y  (Lat.  fortis,  strong,  and  fa- 
make)  is  applied  to  structures 
stems,  as  such,  and  not  in 
3e  to  any  vital  force  which 
is  the  organization.  The  end 
juration  is  increased  efficiency 
»n;  of  fortification,  increased 
yy  of  resistance.  That  which 
^hened  may  yet  be  weak; 
iich  is  invigorated  or  fortified 
3  strong. 

"  With  the  fierce  race 
1  a  fresh,  intujoratinj  stream, 
rherc     unquelled    a    mighty   spirit 
»'ed."  Thompson,  Libert  ij, 

there  appeared  an  angel  imto  Him 
aven,  stretuftheninij  Him." — Eivjli^k 

idity    was    fortified    by    ])rido." — 

3JCIBLE.     See  Insuperable. 

TE.     See  Bed. 

TING.     See  Attractive. 

•njATiON.    See  Deluge. 

)LVE.      See  CoBfPRiSE,   Im- 
%d  Entangle. 

ARD.     See  Inner. 

See  Wrath. 


Irksome.    See  Tedious. 

Irony.    See  Bxtrlesque. 

Irrational.    See  Absurd. 

Irrefragable.  See  Incontf^o- 
vertible. 

Irreligious.    See  Impious. 

Irreproachable.    Blameless. 

The  former  is  a  stronger  term,  con- 
veying higher  praise  than  the  latter. 
Blameless  (Fr.  blame.  Low  Lat. 
hlasphemare)  expresses  no  more  than 
the  harmless  absence  of  what  is 
worthy  of  censure.  Irreproach- 
able {in,  not,  and  reprohare,  to  re- 
Srove),  the  ^ssession  of  that  which 
eserves  praise  in  relation  to  social 
life.  An  act  ma^  be  blameless;  a 
coarse  of  conduct  irreproachable.  To 
be  irreproachable  is  put  forth  in  posi- 
tive  commendation ;  to  be  blameless, 
in  negative  defence. 

'^He  (Berkeley)  erred;  and  who  is  free 
from  error?  but  his  intentions  were  irre- 
proachable, and  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian  did  honour  to  human  nature."— 
Beattie. 

"  To  this  we  owe  much  of  the  innocency, 
and  in  some  respects  biamelesancas,  of  our  lives, 
that  we  have  not  been  a  scandal  to  the 
Gospel,  a  shame  to  the  good,  and  a  scorn  to 
the  bad." — Hopkins, 

Irritate.    See  Exasperate. 
Irruption.    See  Inroad. 
Issue.    See  Kesult. 
Issue.    See  Offspring. 
Issue.    Emerge. 

Issue  (Lat.  exUvs,  from  eaeire,  to 
come  out),  in  the  purely  physical 
sense,  denotes  the  cominfi^  forth  of 
one  body  out  of  another  which  com- 
prised it,  and  had  some  close  relation- 
ship to  it,  even  if  it  were  not  so  close 
as  that  of  cause  and  effect;  while 
Emerge  (Lat.  emergere)  denotes  no 
more  than  the  becoming  visible  by 
coming  out  of  what  before  had  the  ef- 
fect of  concealinc^.  "  Horsemen  issued 
from  the  wood,  *  would  convcjr  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  previously 
stationed  there;  that  they  emerged, 
would  mean,  that  they  were  seen  to 
come  out  of  it.    Issue  is  as  often  the 
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result  of  mechanical  force  exercised 
on  inanimate  things;  as  the  stream 
issued  from  the  rock.  Emerge  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  movements 
of  voluntary  agents.  In  the  secon- 
dary or  analogous  applications  of 
these  words,  issue  denotes  the  exist- 
ence of  cause  and  effect;  emerge, 
that  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 

*'  Since  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  since  His 
mercy  is  over  all  His  works,  since  He  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  every  person  to  perform  all 
that  He  requires  of  him,  and  since  men  are 
exposed  to  many  temptations,  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  from  this  Supreme  Being,  from 
this  Eternal  Fountain  of  all  truth  and  of  all 
good  gifts,  there  issxkes  light  which  lighteth 
every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world." — 
Jortin, 

"  At  the  very  moment  when  some  of  them 
seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly 
emerged,** — Burke. 


J. 


Jade.  Weaby.  Tire.  Harass. 
Fatigue. 

Jade  (Prov.  Eng.  yaitJ,  a  sorry 
horse)  denotes  the  superinducement 
of  weariness  by  forced  repetition  of 
the  same  act  or  effort;  a  sensation 
of  physical  weariness  to  little  profit 
of  work  done.  To  Weary  denotes 
the  wearing  effect  (A.  S.  werig)  of 
mental  or  bodily  exertion,  which  is 
accompanied  witn  dissatisfaction  and 
distaste  of  the  employment.  Weai'i- 
ness  is  less  than  the  former  the 
result  of  specific  exertion,  and  may 
f oUow  from  satiety ;  so  that  men  may 
weary  even  of  enjoyments.  Tire 
(A.  S.  terian,  tirian,  to  vex,  iiTitate) 
has  much  the  same  force  with  weaiy, 
but  commonly  refers  to  more  active 
causes  and  gi*eater  lassitude  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  the  result  of  the  diffi- 
cult, the  laborious,  or  the  burdensome. 
Fatigue  (Lat.  fatigare)  relates  to  nor- 
mal and  systematic  exertion,  which 
has  resulted  in  such  a  moderate  effect 
as  repose  may  correct.  Harass  (Fr. 
harasse,  a  large  and  heavy  shield) 
combines  with  the  idea  of  wearying 
that  of  mental  annoyance  in  care, 
importunities,  perplexity.   The  weari- 


ness, however,  is  secondary.  So  that 
a  person  may  be  considerably  harassed 
without  bemg  wearied  or  fatigued. 
An  accumulation  of  petty  efforts  and 
instigations  results  in  the  feeling  ol 
being  jaded. 

**  What  thousands  seek, 
With  dishes  tortured  fi-om  their  native  taste. 
And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will,  the  jaded  appetite  !" 

Amutrofig. 

**  Whether  by  fate,  or  mlssisg  of  the  way, 
Or  that  she  was  by  tceuriness  detained." 

Surrey,  Virgil. 

"Yet  whatever  degree  of  elegance  he 
possesses,  the  natural  monotony  of  Fr«ich 
verse  tires  the  ears  accustomed  to  the  various 
harmony  of  our  English  poet." — Knox. 

**  Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  giddy,  and 
Divided  senate,  a  harassed  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.**       Otvay. 

"  And  so  the  conqueror,  fatigued  in  war, 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afar, 
Reclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by. 
Then  lifls  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky.^ 

Pam^. 

Jangle.    Jar.    Wrangle. 

Jangle  (Old  Fr.  jangler)  is  a  term 
formed  to  express  the  sound  of  con- 
fused talk,  as  of  persons  disputing 
with  one  another.  It  expresses  the 
lighter  discordance  of  feeling,  and 
the  state  of  persons  who  are  out  of 
humour  with  one  another.  As  jangle 
stands  to  disputation  and  contra- 
diction, so  does  Wrangle  (Low 
Germ,  wrangeti)  stand  to  contention; 
that  is,  it  involves  more  of  argument, 
and  of  a  subject  matter  in  which 
the  disputants  are  contending  for 
points  m  which  they  axe  personally 
interested.  Jar  (a  word  formed  to 
represent  the  sound,  like  the  Germ. 
keri'an,  to  croak,  and  the  Latin  garrire, 
to  chatter)  denotes  more  than  the 
mere  sound  or  expression  of  disagree- 
ment, and  includes  discordant  senti- 
ment, feeling,  purpose,  and  the  like. 

"  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  will  regard 
this  praise,  whatever  it  be,  as  injurious  to 
the  learned  prelate  rather  than  honourable 
to  him ;  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  us  that 
controversial  janglings  are  out  of  date,  that 
they  never  did  any  good,  and  are  now  at 
length  fallen  into  general  and  just  con- 
tempt."— Hurdy  Life  of  Warburton, 
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se,  cense  such  jars^  and  rest  your  minds 

»f  C'l_*.— ~ ^ 


1  jioace 


Shakespeare. 


ortihip  as  my  fathers  did  before  me, 
)ractis*d     in    disputes    and    rcrangling 
chools. 

ek  no  farther  knowledge,  and  so  keep 
mind  at  peace,  nor  know  the  pain  of 
oubting."  liowe. 

LB.     See  Jangle. 

V.UNT.       Excursion.      Tour. 
>.     Eamble. 

.UNT  (connected  with  Fr.  gentU, 
or,  according  to  others,  jante, 
felly  of  a  wheel)  is  a  pleasant 
aey  of  a  lively  character,  and  so 
commonly  accompanied  with  the 
fue  of  walking,  having  no  specific 
ct  or  purpose  beyond  that  of 
snrable  locomotion.  An  ExcuB- 
r  (ex,  out,  and  currere,  curtms,  to 
is  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  health, 
monly  undertaken  in  company, 
with  a  definite  point  or  place 
iew.  Tour  (Fr.  taur,  a  turn)  is 
ystematic  excursion,  having  for 
►bject  the  visiting  of  certain  places, 
bhe  observation  of  a  particular 
net.  The  road  of  return  is  dif- 
nt  from  the  setting  out.  Ramble 
roving  excursion  taken  at  leisure, 
1  no  determinate  object  in  view, 
an  expectation  that  matt^^rs  of 
rest  sufficient  will  present  them- 
es in  the  course  of  the  roaming — 
1  which  word  roam,  ramble  is 
bably  connected.  A  Trip  (Dutch 
pen)  is  a  short,  active  expedition 
,  particular  place,  undertaken  with 
ew  to  a  speedy  return.  The  word 
at  had  of  old  a  graver  meaning, 
ivalent  to  a  wearisome  journey 
foot    So  Milton — 

ur  Saviour  meek,  and   with  untroubled 

mind, 
.fter    his    aery  jaunty    though    hurried 

sore, 
[angry,   and    cold,   betook    him    to    his 

rest." 

e  modem  use  of  the  term  is  illus- 
ted  by  the  following : — 

"hen  a  fresh  maggot  takes  them  in  the 

head, 
'o  have  one  merry  jaunt  on  shore ; 
'hey'd  not  be  fettered  up,  they  swore." 

Yalden. 


**  Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat  the  ai'k. 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 
Explored  the  sacred  bark." 

Cotton. 

**  But  when  the  *  Centurion '  drove  out  to 
sea,  and  left  the  commodore  on  shore,  he  one 
day,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers,  endea- 
voured to  make  the  tour  of  the  island," — 
Anson  s  Voyages. 

"The  little  boat  was  obliged  to  make 
three  trips  before  we  could  all  get  over  to 
the  rest  of  the  party." — Cook's  Voyages. 

**  We  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without 
discernment  or  choice,  nor  even  with  these 
must  we  ramble  too  long." — Botingbroke. 

Jealous,  Jealousy.  See  En- 
vious. 

Jeeb.    Scoff.    Gibe.    Sneeb. 

Jeeb  (Old  Eng.  geere,  geare)  is  per- 
sonal, consisting  of  woros  addressed 
to  an  individufu;  which  is  also  the 
case  vnth  Gibe  (Prov.  :Fr.  jibeVj 
equivalent  to  jouer,  to  play);  but 
jeer  conveys  more  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  gibe  of  bitter  scorn  and 
ill-will.  Scoff  (Icelandic  akuppa,  to 
laugh  at)  is  to  manifest  contempt  in 
any  way,  as  by  looks,  gestures,  or 
words.  It  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
person  as  to  the  force  of  what  he 
sa^s  or  does.  Sneeb  is  connected 
with  the  grimace  of  expression  rather 
than  with  words.  If  employed,  as  it 
may  be,  of  spoken  contempt,  sneering 
is  covert  and  indirect,  while  scoff  is 
open,  insolent,  and  defiant. 

Jeopabdy.    See  Danoeb. 
Jest.    Joke.    Spobt. 

As  they  relate  to  the  display  of 
the  humorous,  a  Jest  (Old  Kng.Jest 
and  gest,  connected  with  the  Liat. 
gererey  gestus,  gestum,  a  deed)  is  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  a  Joke  (Lsit.jocus)  for 
one's  own.  Jokes  spring  more  purely 
out  of  the  imagination,  and  less  from 
external  circumstances,  and  are  there- 
fore commonly  less  personal  and 
more  harmless.  Joke  indicates  more 
of  pure  hilarity,  wit,  or  humour ;  jest 
more  of  ridicule  and  satire.  Spobt 
(Lat.  dispartare,  being  an  abridgment 
of  divport)  relates  to  both  persons 
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and  things,  and  denotes  no  more 
than  that  they  are  treated  in  a  light, 
where  they  might  have  been  treated 
in  a  graver,  manner.  Sport  stands 
to  jest  as  playfulness  to  ndicnle. 

"  Let    your  jests  fly   at  large ;   yet   there- 
withal 
See  they  be  salt,  but  yet  not  mixed  with 

gall, 
Not  tending  to  disgrace, 

But  fairly  given. 
Becoming  well  the  place, 
Modest  and  even ; 
That   they    with    tickling   pleasure    may 

provoke 
laughter   in   him   on   whom   the  jest   in 
broke."  Drayt'in, 

**  And  joyous  mirth 
Engages  our  raised  souls,  pat  repartee, 
(>r  witty  ^o^^?,  our  airy  senses  moves 
To  pleasant  laughter. '  Gay. 

"  And  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray, 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins 

play, 
Their  shining  veils  unbound.     Along  the 

skies. 
Tost  and  retost,  the  ball  incessant  flies ; 
They  Sjwrf,  they  feast,  Nausieaa  lifts  her 

voice. 
And   warbling  sweet,  makes   heaven  and 

earth  rejoice."  Pope,  Homer, 


Jocose.     See  Facetious. 

Jocular.     See  Facetious. 

Join.    See  Coalesce. 

Joke.     See  Jest. 

Joviality.  See  Cheerful  and 
Hilarity. 

Journey.    Travel.     Voyage. 

These  differ  as  the  special  from  the 
general.  Travel  (Fr.  travailler)  is 
locomotion  from  place  to  place. 
Journey  (Lat.  dies,  diumus,  daily)  is 
the  portion  of  ti-avel  performed  on 
.•my  one  occasion.  It  is  well  enough 
known  that  Voyage  (Lat.  via,  viagiuni, 
Fr.  voyage)  is  now  restricted  to  travel 
by  sea;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  belongs  to  the  usage,  not  the 
derivation,  of  the  word,  the  French 
voyage  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
journey.  Travel  is  indefinite ;  jour- 
ney definite,  having  its  ai)pointed 
destination.  Wejoumoy  to  a  country, 
and  travel  in  it. 


"  We  must  all  have  the  same  journey  f^inA, 
if  we  hope  to  get  to  heaven  ;  but  some  mzj 
meet  with  a  freer  road,  and  a  cilmer  sea«:o. 
and  better  company  in  their  journey  th-'U 
others.'*— Stiiiinjjteet. 

*^  It  was  the  well-known  remark  of  the 
Emi)eror  Charles  V.,  who  hatl  travelUd  t-j 
frequently  through  both  Cfmntries,  that 
everything  abounded  in  France,  but  th^it 
everything  was  wanting  in  SiKiin."— A.«»i'/4, 
Wealth  of  Ikaiions. 

Joy.    Gaiety. 

Joy  (Fr.joie,  Lat,  gatiilium)\s  iLe 
pleasure  excited  in  the  mind  by  the 
acquisition  or  prospect  of  a  good.  It 
is  confined  to  the  mind ;  while  Gaiety 
(Fr.  gai)  is  external  in  the  demeanour, 
or  in  objects  which  tend  to  excite 
delight,  as  bright  or  festive  scenes 
and  exhibitions. 

Joyful.    See  Glad. 

Judge.      Ubipire.       Abbiter. 
Arbitrator. 

Judge    (Lat.   jvdex,    Fr.  juge)  is 
generic,  denoting,  in  its  widest  sense, 
one  who  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
decide  a  question;  and.  in  its  more 
restricted  sense,  one  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  do  so.     The  Um- 
pire (Fr.  impair,  imequal.  or  not  a 
pair,  the  third  party  called  in  between 
other  two) ,  and  Arbiter  (Lat.  artn- 
ter,  a  jud^e)  arc  such,  not  by  natural 
qualifications,  but  by  specific  appoint- 
ment, and  only  in  private  matters. 
They  pronounce  a  decision  on  their 
own  personal  responsibility,  and  are 
not  required  to  give  reasons  or  quote 
precedents.    The  umpire  is  commonly 
chosen  for  his  skill  and  conversance 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  arbitrator,  for  his  good-tem- 
per and  impartiality ;  the  cases  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of   the 
former  .being  questions  for  adjudica- 
tion in  competition;    of  the  latter, 
cases  of  dispute.    Arbiter  is  the  old 
term  for  what  is  now  expressed  by 
Arbitrator,    but   has   risen    to   a 
loftier  meaning — that  of    sovereign 
controller,  or  one  whose   power    of 
governing  and  deciding  is  unlimited. 
An  umpire  may  be  caUed  in  where 
there  is  not  agreement  among  arbi- 
trators. 
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Aud  now  by  this  their  feast  all  being  ended, 
They?wi/fs  which  thereto  selected  were 
Into  the  Martian  field  adown  descended, 
To  deem  this  doubtful  case  for  which  they 
all  contended."  Spenser, 

"  If  they  (the  arbitratoi-s)  do  not  agree,  it 
is  usual  to  add  that  another  (person  be  chilled 
in  as  umpire  (imperator  or  impar),  to  whose 
sole  judgment  it  is  then  referred." — Black- 
stom,'. 

*'  It  is  a  hign  from  Jove. 
Now  follows  war,  with  all  its  woes  asraiu  ; 
Or  j>eace  between  us,  by  his  fixed  awai*d  ; 
For  Jove  is  urbihr  of  both  to  man." 

Cowper,  Iliad. 

"  The  judijments  of  the  more  disinterested 
and  imjmrtial  of  us  receive  no  small  tinc- 
ture from  our  aflections.  We  generally  con- 
sult them  in  all  doubtful  points,  and  it 
happens  well  if  the  matter  in  question  is  not 
almost  settled  before  the  arbitrator  is  called 
into  the  debate." — Sterne. 

Judgment.    See  Discebnment. 
Juice.    Liquor.    Liquid.    Hu- 

M0X7B. 

Juice  (Pr.  and  Latin  j*t*«,  broth)  is 
the  moisture  which  is  naturally  fur- 
nished by  bodies  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  may  be  expressed  from 
them,  afl  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
less  commomy  in  animal  bodies. 
Liquid  is  fluid  which  is  not  aeriform. 
LiQUOB  is  liquid  in  relation  to  arti- 
ficial uses  and  treatment.  Humour 
(Lat.  hunwr,  humere,  to  be  moist)  is 
especially  the  moisture  or  fluid  of 
animal  bodies  secreted  in  health  or 
disease. 


(( 
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If  so,  yet  still  1  can  assure  our  safety ; 
For  as  you  fear  my  softness  of  complexion, 
I'll  stain  it  with  i\\%  juice  of  dusky  leaves. 

Mason. 


"  A  fermented  lijuor,  for  example,  which 
is  called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of 
molasses,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to 
our  beer,  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
common  drink  of  the  people  in  America." — 
Smitfij  Wealth  of  Nations. 

*•  In  oil  of  aniseeds,  which  I  drew  both 
with  and  without  fermentation,  I  observed  the 
whole  bo<ly  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  place  to  thicken 
into  the  consLntence  and  appearance  of  white 
butter,  which  with  the  least  heat  resumed 
its  former  liquidness.** — Boyle, 


^*  JEmil.  Is  be  not  jealous  ? 

'*  Desdemona.  Who  ?  he  ?    I  think  the  sun 

where  he  was  born 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him." 

Shakesp&irc. 

Just.   "See  Fair  and  BEcoMma. 
Justice.    See  Equiti  and  Eec- 

TITUDE. 

Justification.    See  Apology. 
Juvenile.     See  Young. 


K. 
Keen.    Acute.     Sharp. 

Li  their  primary  and  physical  ap- 
plications. Keen  (A.  S.  cene)  denotes 
an  exceeding  degree  of  Sharpness, 
which  is  the  generic  term  (A.  S. 
8cearp\  and  applies  both  to  points 
and  edges ;  while  Acute  (Lat.  acuere, 
acutus,  to  sharpen)  belongs  only  to 
points.  A  knife  should  be  sharp ;  a 
skewer  sharp-pointed,  or  acute;  a 
razor  keen.  In  their  secondary  and 
moral  meanings,  the  keen  person  is 
one  of  great  peneti*ation ;  the  acute, 
of  undei*standing  in  speculative 
matters;  the  sharpi  of  quickness  in 
matters  of  cvery-day  practice,  busi- 
ness, and  conversation. 

"  In  his  Etnocan  forge  the  God  of  fire, 
That  falchion  laboured  for  the  hero's  sire, 
Immortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestowed, 
And   plunged   it   hissing   in   the   Stygiun 
flood."  Dryden,  Virgil. 

Acute  and  sharp  are  more  generally 
epithets  of  bodily,  and  keen  or  mental, 
pain.  Acute  is  in  this  sense  techni- 
cally opposed  to  chronic.  In  this 
application  sharp  is  an  epithet  of 
pain  generally,  acute  of  some  specific 
disease  also;  as  sharp  pain,  acute 
rheumatism,  a  keen  sense  of  injury 
or  disappointment,  keen  annoyance ; 
also  keen  relish  or  enjoyment,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

"  His  acuteness  w^as  most  eminently  signal- 
ized at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovere<I 
his  acquaintance  through  their  disguises  with 
such  wonderful  facility." — Johnson, 

"To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  replied ; 
But  having  gained  a  verdict  on  her  side, 
She  wisely  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Dryden. 


M 
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Keep.     See  Hold. 

Keeping.     Custody. 

Keeping  is  simplo  and  generic. 
Custody  (Lat.  cMAodid)  is  a  specific 
keeping,  involving  responsibiJity,  and 
is  for  the  sake  of  obviating  escape  in 
the  case  of  persons,  and  loss  in  the 
case  [of  inanimate  objects;  as  the 
custody  of  prisoners  or  documents. 

Kill.  Murder.  Slay.  As- 
sassinate.    Slaughter. 

To  Kill  is  the  broadest  and 
simplest  term  (A.  S.  cwellatif  cwelian), 
meaning  no  more  than  to  deprive  of 
life,  and  is  applied  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term  life,  as  the  vegetative  life 
of  plants,  which  may  be  killed  by 
frost.  In  the  case  of  persons,  the  act 
may  be  the  result  of  accident  or  self- 
defence,  as  well  as  in  malice  pre- 
pense. To  Murder  (A.  S.  mordhur) 
was  anciently  employed  only  of  the 
secret  killing  of  one  numan  being  by 
another,  but  now  means  the  kiUing 
with  malicious  forethought  and  in- 
tention. To  Assassinate  is  to 
murder  by  secret,  close,  and  sudden 
attack  upon  the  person,  who  is  gene- 
rally one  of  importance.  The  nature  of 
the  deed  flows  from  the  origin  of  the 
word  —  hashish^  inebriating  hemp  by 
which  the  Assassins  of  the  East,  or 
followers  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  were  excited  to  their  work. 
It  is  a  deviation  from  the  original 
sense  to  apply  it  to  poisoning.  Slay 
(A.  S.  slahan,  shahanf  slagan)  is  to 
kill  with  a  weapon,  or  by  violence, 
not,  for  instance,  by  poison,  and  in  a 
sort  of  animal  way,  that  is,  with  little 
thought  but  that  of  destroying 
animal  life,  whether  in  men  or  other 
animals.  It  is  violent,  but  not  neces- 
sarily illegal,  as  to  slay  in  battle. 
Slaughter  commonly  denotes  killing 
in  a  promiscuous  way,  or  extensively. 
This  is  still  the  case,  even  when  the 
butcher  slaughters  a  single  beast,  the 
idea  being  :  that  of  supplying  the 
meat  market.  Kill  and  slay,  but  not 
the  others,  are  applicable  to  cases  of 
suicide,  though  in  composition  we 
meet  with  the  term  self-murder. 

"Thoushalt  not  kill." — Vccalogxtc. 

"  Tlie  first  great  disturbance  in  the  world 


after  the  fall  of  man  was  by  a  murderer^ 
whom  the  vengeance  of  God  pursued  to  tlut 
degree  that  he  professed  that  bis  punishmeot 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear,  though  L« 
himself  could  not  sav  that  it  was  gre^itcr 
than  he  had  deserved.  — South. 

"  Man.  Of  ruin,  indeed,  niethought  I  hearJ 
the  noise. 
Oh,  it  continues  I  they  have  shin  my  i-on  I 
Cfiorus.  Thy  son  is  rather  skiff ittg  them  ] 

that  outcry 
From  sUiughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascesd.** 

J/i2/oft. 

^^  He  (Oliver  Cromwell)  said  asaoisuutma 
were  such  detestable  things  that  he  would 
never  begin  them ;  but  if  any  oft  he  king's  p«rtT 
should  endeavour  to  assassituite  him,  and  fail 
in  it,  he  would  make  nn  assassinatinfj  war  of 
it,  and  destroy  the  whole  family." — Uvrnct. 

Kind.    See  Character. 

Kind.    See  Gracious. 

Kindness.    See  Benignity. 

Kindred.    See  Affinity. 

Kingdom.    See  Empire. 

Kingly.    Eoyal.     Begal. 

Kingly  means  like  a  king ;  Boyal 
(Fy.  roi,  Lat.  rex,  regis,  a  Idnff),  l)e- 
longing  to  the  person  of  a  long; 
Begal,  belonging  to  the  attributes 
of  a  king.  A  kingly  form;  a  royal 
residence ;  regal  magnificence. 

Kinsman.    Eelative. 

Kinsman  is  one  of  the  same  kin, 
and  so  irelated  by  blood.  Relatiye 
(Lat.  referre,  relattis)  is  one  connected 
either  by  blood  or  by  afi&nity. 

Knavish.    Dishonest. 

The  latter  simply  states  that  the 
person  is  the  opposite  to  honest,  or 
that  the  act  is  so ;  the  former  (knahe^ 
a  young  man,  footman,  or  servant) 
carries  the  mind  directly  to  the 
person  and  his  frauds  and  artifices. 
Dishonest  is  a  term  of  grave. 
Knavish  of  contemptuous,  reproach. 
The  former  expresses  a  habit;  the 
latter  a  propensity. 

Knowledge.  Learning.  Eru- 
dition. Science.  Literaturb. 
Art.    Letters. 

Knowledge  is   a   general  term, 
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>tiiig  the  fact  or  the  subject  of 
win^,  clear  perception  or  ap- 
lension,  familiar  cognizance. 
JtNiNG  (A.  S.  leomiaUf  lioniian, 
earn)  is  acquired  knowledge  in 
branch  of  science  or  literature. 
3NCE  (Lat.  scientia,  scire,  to  know) 
iterally,  knowledge,  but  usuallj 
>te8  knowledge  according  to  sys- 
.  Science  embraces  those  branches 
aiowled^e  of  which  the  subject  is 
nate  principles,  or  facts  as  ex- 
Qed  by  principles,  or  laws  ar- 
jed  in  natural  order.  Liteba- 
E  (Lat.  litera,  a  letter),  in  its 
ist  application,  embraces  all  com- 
tions  which  do  not  appertain  to 
positive  sciences.  As  a  man  of 
aturc  is  versed  in  the  belles  lettres, 
man  of  leai*ning  excels  in  what  is 
^ht  in  the  schools,  and  belongs 
Dst  wholly  to  the  past;  whue 
•ature  includes  the  current  com- 
tions  of  the  day.  Erudition 
id  mdis,  rude,  unlettered)  relates 
literature  and  learning  rather 
I  to  science,  and  to  its  extensive 
inment,  involving  a  knowledge 
subjects  commonly  unfamiliar. 
?  (Lat.  arSy  artis)  is  the  applica- 

of  knowledge  to  practice.  As 
Qce  consists  of  speculative  prin- 
3S,  so  art  is  a  system  of  rules, 
ing  to  facilitate  the  performance 
certain  actions.     Arts  are  divided 

two  classes,  the  useful,  mecha- 
I,  or  industrial  arts,  and  the 
pal,  polite,  or  fine  arts.  The  former 
called  ti*ades ;  the  latter  have  to 
with  imagination  and  design,  as 
xv,  paintmff,  sculpture,  designing, 
the  like.   The  term  "  liberal  arts  " 

formerly  applied  to  the  subjects 
icademical  education;  as,  "De- 
«  in  arts  at  the  universities." 
TEES — equivalent  to  the  French 
^les  lettres"  polite  learning — is  to 
•ature  as  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
e ;  literature  being  letters  in  spe- 
relationship,  as  the  literature  (not 
letters)  of  a  particular  country. 

Knowledge^  then,  seems  to  me  to  be 
ing  but  the  perception  of  the  counection 
agreement  or  disagreement  and  repug- 
7  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it 
Ists.  Where  this  perception  is  there  is 
^Icdge  :  and  where  it  is  not  there,  though 
may  fancy,  guess,   or    believe,   yet   we 


always  come  short  of  krunclecUfe,  For  when 
we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what  do 
we  else  but  perceive  that  these  two  ideas  do 
not  agree  ?" — Locke, 

"  The  parts  of  human  learning  have  refer- 
ence to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understand- 
ing, which  is  the  seat  of  learning,  history  to 
his  memory,  poesy  to  his  imagination,  and 
philosophy  to  his  reason." — Bacon. 

"  Twere  well,  says  one  sage,  erudite^  pro- 
found, 
Terribly  arch'd  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And     over-built    with    most     impending 

brows — 
Twere  well  could  you  permit  the  world 

to  live 
As  the  world  pleases.     What's  the  world 
•  to  you  ?"  Cowper. 

"  The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  a£tronomy,  and  physic.  — 
Gibbon. 

"Our  descendants  may  possibly  contem- 
plate with  equal  ridicule  and  surprise  the 
preposterous  partiality  which  the  present 
age  has  shown  to  the  frippery  and  tinsel  of 
French  literature.** — Eustace^  Italy. 

"  Art  can  never  give  the  rules  that  make 
an  art.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  why 
artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally,  have 
been  confined  in  so  narrow  a  circle." — Burke. 

**  Iche  for  sothe  iu  science  of  lettres  knowc 
thy  konnyng." — R,  Gloucester. 


L. 

Labour.    See  Work. 

Laborious.    See  Diligent. 

Lack.  Want.  Need.  Ne- 
cessity. 

Lack  (Old  Sw.  lacka,  to  fail)  refers 
more  dii*ectly  to  the  failing  or  in- 
adequate source  or  supply;  Want 
(Icelandic  vanta,  to  be  wanting),  ,to 
the  inadequate  supply  or  possession, 
combined  with  the  requirement  or 
demand.  Need  relates  directly  to 
the  urgency  of  the  demand,  and  in- 
directly to  the  absence  of  supply. 
"Want  is  commonly  absence  of  mere 
possession;  need,  absence  of  means 
of  action.  As  they  express  states, 
Necessity  (Lat.  necessitas)  is  stronger 
than  need  (A.  S.  iiead,  ned,  nid),  for 
whereas  need  is  negatiye,  necessity 
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has  a  positiye  and  compeUing  force. 
A  man  is  in  need  of  food.  Under 
Bome  circumstances  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  action.  Need 
is  pressing,  necessity  unyielding. 
Need  is  the  strongest  degree  of  re- 
quirement, necessity  of  demand.  In  the 
phrase  of  the  English  Psalms,  "  See 
that  such  as  are  in  need,  and  necesgUy 
have  right,"  the  second  term  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  first.  Need  may 
be  temporarily  and  easily  removed; 
necessity  is  more  lasting  and  less 
remediable.  We  need,  m  cases  of 
difficulty,  the  advice  and  support  of 
friends ;  but  lacking  this,  we  are  often 
compelled,  by  necessity,  to  decidemnd 
act  for  oui*8elves.  The  words  lack, 
want,  and  need  rise  in  force.  The 
superfluities  of  life — wealth,  estates, 
great  power  or  influence — I  lack ; 
tlie  conveniences  which  I  am  without, 
I  want ;  the  necessaries  which  I  am 
without,  I  need.  Lack  is  the  absence 
of  excess;  want,  of  comfort;  need, 
of  sufficiency. 

"  But  though  each  court  a  jester  lacks. 
To  laugh  at  monarchs  to  their  face, 
Yet  all  mankind,  behind  their  backs, 
Supply  the  honest  jester's  place." 

Dodsley, 

**  There  is  yet  another  cause  of  necessity 
which  has  occasioned  great  speculation  among 
tlic  writers  uj)on  general  law,  namely, 
whetlier  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food  or 
clothing  may  justify  stealing  either  to  relieve 
his  present  necessities.** — Blackstone. 

*^  It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  more 
amiable,  suitable,  and  univei*sally  subservient 
both  to  the  needs  and  tp  the  refreshments  of 
the  creature  than  light." — South. 

Lading.     See  Cargo. 

Lag.  Linger.  Loiter.  Saunter. 
Tarry. 

Lag  (Gael,  lag,  weak,  faint)  is  com- 
monly relative  to  others,  with  whom 
the  movements  of  the  lagging  person 
are  slow  in  comparison,  a  definite 
line  of  progi'ess  being  common  to 
all.  Linger  (A.  S.  lengra,  compara- 
tive of  langy  long)  relates  not  to  any 
definite  onward  movement,  either  of 
others  or  of  the  person  lingering,  but 
simply  to  the  locality  at  or  near 
which  the  lingerer  stops  and  delays. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  of  inani- 


mate, and  therefore  involmiiarj 
things ;  as,  a  lingering  hope  or  siclL- 
ness.  Loiter  (Dutch  leuteren,  lo- 
ieren,  to  delay)  is  to  linger  from 
tardiness  or  indolence,  as  linger  im- 
plies a  constraining  or  retarding 
influence  attached  to  the  locality. 
Saunter  (which  has  been  deri?ed 
from  saifde  terre,  the  Holy  Lind, 
as  if  connected  with  the  strolHng 
of  pilgrims,  but  is,  more  piobablj. 
a  modification  of  the  Grerman  fcUei- 
tern,  to  wander  idly,  of  which  other 
forms  are  schlendem  and  slendem)  » 
to  move  onwards,  but  in  a  laij, 
dreamy  fashion.  Tarry  (Old  En^. 
targen,  connected  with  the  Latm 
tarduSf  slow)  differs  from  the  othen 
in  denoting,  for  a  time,  moyement 
absolutely  suspended,  but  in  refe^ 
ence  to  an  implied  progress.  We  kg 
through  laziness  or  absence  of  mind; 
linger  through  attachment;  loiter 
through  idleness;  saunter  for  plea- 
sure ;  and  tarry  for  a  purpose. 

**Yet   not    content,   more   to   increase  hti 

shame, 
When  80  she  lagged,  as  she  needs  mote  so. 
He  with  his  spear  (that  was  to  him  great 

blame) 
Would  thump  her  forward,  and  enforce  to 

go."  Spenttr. 

**  On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 
Avengers  of  their  native  land.'*      Gray. 

'^  We  must  proceed  on  speedily,  and  persist 
constantly,  nowhere  staying  or  iQitertiig.**— 
Barrow. 

*'Upon  the  first  suspicion  a  father  has 
that  his  son  is  of  a  sauntcrina  temper,  b< 
must  carefully  observe  him  whether  he  be 
listless  and  indifferent  in  all  his  actions,  or 
whether  in  some  things  alone  he  be  slow  voA 
sluggish,  but  in  others  vigorous  and  eager." 
— Locke. 

**Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 
why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  Y* — 
English  Bible. 

Lament.  See  Bemoan^  Cox- 
plain,  and  Gbieve. 

Land.  Countby.  Soil.  Mould. 
Eakth.    Globe.    World. 

Land  (A.  S.  land)  denotes,  sererally, 
the  solid,  as  disting^shed  from  the 
fluid,    portions    of    the  globe;    any 
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of  that  mass  as  related  or 
oing  to  an  individiial  or  a 

the  composition  of  the 
inrface  as  regards  its  agri- 
use;  and,  by  a' rhetorical  ex- 
of  meaning,  the  persons  in- 

a  particular  land.  Country 
ree,  Lat.  conn^^a,  the  tract  oyer 
the  spectator)  is  a  tract  of 
it  meets  the  eve,  or  such  a 
connected  witn  residents  or 
nts,  or  as  opposed  to  the  city 
x>wn.  It  is  also,  like  land, 
dd  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
;  as,  "The  unanimous  feel- 
the  country."  Soil  (Lat. 
J  never  employed  but  of  the 

components  of  the  earth's 

Earth,  Globe,  and  World 
special  connection  with  one 
Omitting  the  use  of  earth 
lense  of  soil,  from  which  it 
n  that  soil  is  employed  of 
Tegate  of  superficial  sub- 
while  earth  designates  only 
ter  and  looser   particles,   as 

(A.  S.  "fnolde),  which  again 
especially  the  highly  fertile 
pai-ticles  of  decayed  organic 
we  come  to  regard  it  as  a 
I  with  globe  (Lat.  globuSf  a 
1  world  (A.  S.  weorafd,  world, 
er  forms).  Li  speaking  of 
L  we  commonly  have  in  mind 
nal  and  material  part.  The 
»rld  denotes  the  moral  and 
view  of  the  same  thing ;  the 
Nature  and  the  world  of  man 
•ination.  "We  speak  of  the 
tion,  the  productions,  the 
il  formation,  the  planetary 
its  of  the  earth  and  its  re- 
ace  in  the  solar  system.  The 
the  earth  viewed  in  relation 
abitants.  The  earth  abounds 
jrs  and  beauties.  The  world 
t  to  the  control  of  a  supreme 
ovemor.  The  world  is  thus 
►f  higher  moral  dignity  than 
lo  we  speak  of  the  civilized 
)t  earth.  It  is  in  relation  to 
cter  as  the  abode  of  recently- 
3d  peoples,  that  the  continent 
ica  was  called  the  New  World, 
dlectual,  political,  religious, 
mtific  world,  a  poet's  world 
as,  and  the  like,  all  denote 
,  of  sentient  occupation,  or 


peopling.  The  same  character  of 
connection  with  mind  and  sentient 
recognition,  as  of  the  Creator  or 
of  the  angels,  belongs  to  the  use  of 
the  term  world  in  reference  to  the 
heavenly  bodies;  as,  **  The  unnumbered 
worlds  which  lie  outside  our  own." 
Earth  is  limited  to  our  own  planet, 
though  we  speak  of  other  worlds.  A 
future  life  of  social  happiness  is  called 
a  better  world.  Globe  is  used  for  the 
earth  poetically,  and  also  under  its 
scientific  aspects,  as  in  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

"  As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has 
all  become  private  property,  the  landlords, 
like  all  other  men,  lore  to  reap  where  they 
never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its 
natural  produce." — Smithy  Wealth  of  Nations, 

**  The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven 
is  on  a  level  with  the  town,  and  has  probably 
been  stopped  up  by  the  great  heaps  of  dirt 
that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  for  all  the 
soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left 
there  insensibly  by  the  sea's  discharging  it- 
self upon  it  for  many  ages." — Addison, 

**  It  is  said  of  Archimedes  that  he  would 
undertake  to  turn  about  the  whole  earth,  if 
he  could  but  have  some  place  beside  the 
earth  to  fix  his  feet  upon." — South. 

"Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose 
hither  side 

With  light  from  hence,  though  but  re- 
flected, shines ; 

That  place  is  earthf  the  seat  of  man ;  that 
light 

His  day."  liiltoih, 

"  Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse, 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  tcorld  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease. 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  the  gen'ral  doom." 

Cowpcr, 

Landscape.    Prospect.    View. 

The  English  termination  ship,  like 
the  G^erman  tchaft,  is  connected  with 
the  verb  aehaffen,  to  shape.  Thus 
lordship,  friendship,  is  that  which 
constitutes  a  lord,  a  friend,  and  the 
like.  To  this  class  of  words  belongs 
Landscape.  Thus  landscape  is  a 
shape  of  land,  or  the  artistic  repre- 
sentation of  it.  It  is  therefore  such  a 
prospect  as  comprises  rural  objects,  or 
an  open  space  of  country.  Prospect 
(Lat.  prospectus,  trotn  prospicere,  to 
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look  forward)  is  a  more  general  term, 
denoting  a  broad  expanse  overlooked^ 
without  denoting  anything  of  what 
composes  it.  Hence  we  may  have  a 
prospect  of  the  open  sea  or  tne  starry 
heavens.  YiEW  (Fr.  w«c,  Lat.  videre, 
to  see)  is  yet  wider  in  its  application, 
and  is  applicable  to  single  objects,  as 
a  view  oi  a  town  or  a  street,  as  well 
as  of  an  extensive  tract.  It  implies 
unity  in  variety,  and  details  com- 
bined into  a  whole. 

"Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  plea- 
sures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures.'' 

MiltoiL 

**  Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads 
around. 

Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns, 
and  spires. 

And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams, 
till  all 

The  stretching  landscape  into  nmoke  de- 
cays." Thomson. 

Unlike  the  rest,  view  is  used  subjec- 
tively for  the  act  of  viewing,  as  well 
as  objectively  for  the  thing  viewed. 

"  For  what  can  force  or  guile  with  Him  ? 
Or  who  deceive  His  mind,  whose  eye 
Views    all    things  at   one    fiiew  ?    Ho   from 

heaven's  height 
All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides." 

MilUm. 

liANauAaE.  DiALBCT.  Idiom. 
ToNauE.     Speech. 

LANQUAaE  (Fr.  lan^tie,  Lat.  Ihigwij 
the  tongue)  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  these  terms.  It  denotes  any 
mode  of  expressing  or  conveying 
ideas;  as,  the  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  may  be  written  as 
well  as  spoken,  nor  is  the  idea  de- 
pendent upon  any  pai*ticular  mode  of 
transmission.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  word  Tongue  (Goth.  Umg),  the 
idea  of  spokenness  is  exclusively  re- 
tained. Tongue,  Speech,  and  the 
other  terms  are  applicable  only  to 
human  beings,  whue  laneuage  may 
be  employed  of  the naturalutterances 
of  irrational  animals ;  as  the  language 
of  birds.  Speech  is  the  faculty  or 
expression  ox  articulate  sounds,  and 
is  used  broadly  of  the  whole  human 
race,  while  tongue  is  commonly  re- 
stricted to  the  peculiar  speech  of  a 
X>eople;   as    the  English  or  mother 


tongue.  Dialect  is  speech  charac- 
termed  by  local  peculiarities  or  8p^ 
cific  circumstances ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  science  ^or  a  profession  (Ghr.  dcoXc- 

ifttrBai,  to  converse);  proTinoial  dia- 
ect;  the  dialect  of  the  learned. 
Idiom  (Gr.  lhi»ua^  Z2W,  proper  or 
peculiar)  is  a  lorm  of  expression 
peculiar  to  a  language  or  an  antiior,' 
and,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  aggregate 
of  peculiarities  in  a  langnage;  that 
is,  its  general  cast  or  genius.  The 
idioms  of  a  language  belonf  to  its 
structure,  and  are  the  same,^inierefer 
the  language  is  spoken.  The  dialeeto 
vary,  as  bemg  forms  engrafted  upon 
it  here  and  there,  or  mutatioiis  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  locaJly. 

''The  ends  of  language  in  our  diaoonne 
with  others  being  chiefly  these  three  first,  to 
make  known  one  Inan's  thoughts  to  another; 
secondly,  to  do  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
quickness  as  is  possible ;  and  thirdly,  therebr 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things,  language 
is  either  abused  or  deficient  when  it  £jls  in 
any  of  these  three." — Locke. 

*'  And  we  all  know  the  common  dialed  in 
which  the  great  masters  of  this  art  used  to 
pray  for  the  king,  and  which  may  jnstJj 
pass  for  only  a  cleanlier  and  more  refined 
kind  of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord,  as  that  G«d 
will  turn  his  heart  and  open  his  eves.**— 
South. 

''But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou 
alone. 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  own  V* 

Dryden. 

"For  what  royalme  almoste  (Englandc 
excepted)  hath  not  all  the  good  autours  that 
ever  wrote  translated  into  the  mother- 
toungue  f* —  Udal 

"  The  acts  of  God  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told." 

Milton. 

Languid.    See  Faint. 

Languish.    See  Droop. 

Large.  See  Big,  Broad,  and 
Extensive. 

Largely.    Copiously.    Fully. 

As  adverbs  expressing  modes  of 
abundance.  Largely  (Fr.  large^  Lat« 
largtui)  commonlT  implies  the  will  ol 
an  agent ;  as, "  He  distributed  honours 
largely  among  the  citizens;'*  Co- 
piously  (Lat.  eopia,  plenty),  the 
mere  natural  abundance  of  supply; 
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Rivers  copiously  supplied  in  rainy 
•ns."  Fully  (A.  S.  fviXC)  applies 
criininately  to  botn,  but  oom- 
y  implies  an  antecedent  measure 
equirement  or  capacity.  It  is 
more  proper  to  abstract  things 
the  others;  as,  "To  be  fuUy 
laded." 

argelie  promised,  and  slacklie  per- 
ied.**—Eolinahed. 

■  oar  barren  wita  were  dried  up,  they 
;  be  copioualif  irrigated  from  those  frnit- 
fiU-springs." — Burton^  Anatomy  of  Me- 
>ly. 

hail,   Patroclns!     let    thy  Tengefhl 
(host 

IT  and  exult  on  Pinto's  dreary  coast ; 
lold  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid, 
elve  Trojan  heroes  offered  to  thy  shade." 

Pope,  MoTMr. 

issiTUDE.    See  Fatioue. 

AST.  GONTINnE.  EnDUBB. 
AIN. 

L8T  (A.  S.  loestan,  to  perform, 
Lnue)  denotes  a  continuance  in 
,  and  also  a  condition  unim- 
id.    It  is  applicable  to  physical 

to  abstract  things;  as,  "This 
lorial  will  last  for  many  gene- 
»nB ;"  "  The  storm  lasted  through 
night;"  "Under  the  violence  of 
vaves,  the  ship  will  not  last  much 
er."  The  term,  it  will  be  seen, 
3  itself  less  appropriately  to  the 
ession  of  mere  physical  conserva- 

and  better  to  abstract  duration, 
^ould  be  impossible  now  to  say, 

Bacon,  the  "lasting  of  trees," 
ling  their  preservation.  CoN- 
FE  (Fr.  conttnuer,  Lat.  continere) 
>t  applicable  at  all  in  this  sense, 
wly  to  permanence  in  place,  in 
,  and  in  sequence  as  a  mattei*  of  ob- 
ition ;  as,  "  The  sound  continues;" 
e  border  continues  round  the  pat- 
."  To  Endube  (Fr.  endurer,  Lat. 
nd  durare,  dwrns,  hard)  conveys 
dea  of  lasting,  in  spite  of  influ- 
s  at  work  to  destroy,  and  is  ap- 
,ble  to  phvsical  and  moral  perma- 
!e ;  as,  "  Metals  endure  a  certain 
ee  of  heat  without  melting." 
9  patience,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wHl 
endure  much  longer."  Remain 
.  remanere)  has  the  same  relation 
Mst  as  continue  has  to  action  and 


movement.  The  walker  continues 
walking ;  the  stander  remains  stand- 
ing. 

**  Tonr  sufferings  are  of  a  short  duration  ; 
your  joy  will  last  for  ever." — ffart.  Medita- 
tion. 

*<The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  land- 
scape mixt, 
Scenes  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever 

fixt, 
A  tedious  pleasure  in  the  mind  bestow, 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued 
show.**  Addison. 

"  The  favour  of  God  is  to  them  that  obtain 
it,  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance,  which, 
like  the  widow's  barrel  and  cruse,  wastes 
not  in  the  evil  days  of  famine." — Home. 

*'  Entellus  thus :  My  soul  is  still  the  same, 
Unmoved  with  fear,  and  moved  with  mar- 
tial fame ; 
But    my   chill    blood  is  curdled  in  my 

veins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains,** 

Dryden,  Virgil, 

liASTiNa.    See  Dubable. 

Latent.  Seobbt.  Hidden. 
Occult. 

Latent  (Lat.  latere,  to  be  hid)  is 
applied  to  tnose  cases  of  the  hidden 
or  secret  in  which  the  possibility  or 
propriety  of  the  contxuryj  state  is 
contemplated;  as,  a  latent  motive; 
d  latent  cause  of  mischief.  It  is 
most  commonly  employed  of  that 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  unde- 
veloped or  suppressed  force.  What 
is  oECeet  (Lat.  secreStus,  secemere, 
to  set  apart)  is  so  far  removed 
from  common  observation  as  to  be 
unperoeived.  It  involves  a  purposed 
hiding;  and,  therefore,  that  which  is 
secret  must  be  known  to  some  one. 
What  is  Hidden  (A.  S.  hydan,  to 
hide)  is  so  covered  as  to  l^  invisn>le, 
which  may  be  from  natui^  or  from 
artificial  causes.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  it  was  never  known  to  any ; 
as  with  the  hidden  minerals  not  yet 
disinterred  from  the  earth.  Occult 
(Lat.  oeculere,  oecuUus,  to  hide)  de- 
notes the  untraceable  rather .  than 
the  unknown,  and  is  a  term  of  pro- 
cesses and  influences,  the  existence 
of  which  is  known,  but  their  mode 
of  operation  latent,  bdow  the  sur- 
face, and  not  exposed  to  the  sight 
and  observation  of  mankind. 

2  F  2 
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**  Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some 
latent  vice,  or  some  criminal  intention  which 
an  individual  is  ashamed  to  avow.  And 
hence  the  peculiar  beauty  of  openness  or 
sincerity." — Stewart, 

*'  The  blind,  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hol^'' 

Dryden, 

**  My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connection 
sweet."  Milton, 

'*  It  is  of  an  occult  kind,  and  is  so  insen- 
bible  in  its  advances  as  to  escape  observation." 
— /.  Taylor. 

Latest.  Last.  Final.  Ulti- 
mate. 

Latest,  the  superlative  of  late 
(A.  S.  late),  applies  only  to  the  last 
in  the  order  01  time,  l>ein^  opposed 
to  the  earliest.  Last,  which  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  same  word, 
relates  to  the  order  of  succession 
generally,  as  well  as  of  time  in  par- 
ticular. Final  (Lat.  finis,  an  end) 
is  employed  of  that  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  human  actions,  brings  with  it 
an  end,  as  a  final  decision,  which 
puts,  as  it  were,  the  finishing  stroke 
to  a  thing.  Ultimate  (Lat.  uUimus, 
last)  brings  out  more  strongly,  in  re- 
lation to  cause  and  effect,  £he  fact 
of  preceding  circumstances,  as  well 
as  tac  finality  of  the  fact  itself.  The 
ultimate  belongs  to  a  line  of  purpose 
or  inquinr,  as  final  does  to  a  line  of 
action.  An  ultiniate  object ;  ultimate 
principles.  A  final  farewell  ;*  a  final 
(not  ultimate)  touch  to  a  painting. 
An  ultimate  conclusion ;  a  nnal  (not 
ultimate)  word. 

Laudable.  Praiseworthy. 

Commendable. 

Laudable  (Lat.  laus,  laudut,  praise) 
and  Commendable  (cormnendare,  to 
recommend)  seem  better  applicable 
to  the  actions  or  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals, and  Pbaisewobthy  to  the 
individuals  themselves;  as,  a  praise- 
worthy character;  laudable  am- 
bition ;  commendable  propriety. 
Laudable  is  stronger  than  commend- 
able ;  the  former  denoting^  that  praise 
is  due,  the  latter,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  right. 

Laughable.     See  Dboll. 


Lavish.    See  Extravagant. 
Law.    See  Decree. 

Lawful.  Legal.  Lsgixdcate. 
Licit. 

Lawful  denotes  confoTmable  to 
law  (Fr.  lot,  Lat.  lex),  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  term  law  may  De  em- 
ployed, whether  the  law  of  the  huid, 
moral  law,  propriety,  or  specific  rega- 
lation.  Legal  is  coim>niiable  or 
appertaining  to  the  law  of  the  Lind. 
Legitimate  has  the  wider  sense  of 
conformable  to  law,  rule,  principle, 
justice,  fairness,  or  propriety.  Licit 
(licere,  to  be  lawful)  is  far  less  common 
than  its  negative,  illicit.  These  terms 
regard  the  lawful  or  legal  in  refer- 
ence to  mutual  trade,  intercourse, 
connections,  or  relations  between 
man  and  man. 

*'  Thi5  judicial  trial  of  right  yet  remaiD^ 
in  some  cases,  as  a  divine  lot  of  battlv, 
though  controverted  by  divines,  touching  the 
lavoftUness  of  it." — Bacon, 

"But  if  you  lessen  the  rate  of  use,  the 
lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the 
banker  at  legal  interest  than  to  the  trades- 
man or  gentleman  who,  when  the  lav  i<i 
broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay  the  full  natural 
interest,  or  more.** — Locke, 

"Every  such  process  of  reasoning,  it  is 
well  known,  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of 
legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting  separately 
and  distinctly  in  a  light  as  clear  and  strong 
aa  language  can  afford  each  successive  link 
of  the  demonstration." — Stewart. 

Lax.    Loose.    Vagub. 

Lax  (Lat.  laaeus,  loose)  is  connected 
with  loose.  It  is  employed  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
matters;  as,  a  lax  statement;  lax 
principles  or  habits ;  a  lax  fibre.  It 
implies  want  of  logical  strictness, 
moral  restraint,  or  physical  tension. 

"  The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  Us 
and  spongy,  and  nothing  so  firm,  solid,  and 
weighty  as  that  of  the  bony  fiahes.*' — Ray. 

"  In  this  general  depravity  of  manners 
and  laxity  of  prindples,  pure  religion  is  dc»- 
where  more  strongly  inculcated  than  in  our 
uni  versities.**— Jo^aon. 

Loose  (A.  S.  has)  has  the  same 
applications,  but,  as  physically  em- 
ployed, differs   fipom  lax.      A  loose 
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may  have  been  pun)08ely  let 
but  lax  would  imply  a  wont 
le  constriction  in  its  texture, 
*  instance,  by  dryness.  Morally, 
not  employed  of  speech  and 
.s  so  commonly  as  loose;  lax 
pies;  loose  tallc  or  behayiour. 
B  (Fr.  rxigue,  Lat.  vagus)  is 
yed  only  of  intellectual  things, 
c  and  loose  denote  both  what 
nting  in  logical  strictness  and 
propriety,  so  yague  denotes 
7mch  is  indefinite,  and  so  am- 
us,  whether  from  want  of  clear- 
GUid  precision  of  statement  or 
ption,  or  from  definiteness  of 
rity.  A  yague  idea;  a  ya^e 
rition;  a  yague  report,  which 
tiyalent  to  a  rumour;  a  vague 
1  or  impression. 

e  RK^t  voluptuous  and  loose  person 
ng,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow  his  dice 
s  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it 
iatest  tormeni  thfit  could  befall  him." 

is  law  has  been  .style«l — and,  not  wit  h- 
ig  the  objections  of  some  writers  to 
gueness  of  the  language,  appears  to 
sen  styled  with  great  propriety — '  the 
'  Nature.* " — Mnrkintofh. 

Y.    Put.    Place.    Set. 

hese,  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
nsive,  and,  tnerefore,  the  least 
ctive,  is  Put,  which  denotes  no 
than  to  bring  in  any  way  to  a 
on  or  relation;  as,  to  put  a 
ion ;  to  put  a  book  on  the  shelf. 
LACE  (Fr.  jil<u:c,  Lat.  pUdea,  a 
)  is  to  put  in  a  particular  part 
ace,  or  in  a  specific  position, 
ok  is  placed  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  appointed  arrangement 
.  To  Lay  (A.  S.  hcgan,  to  cause 
,  licgan)  can  be  used  only  of 

things  which  may  be  made  in 
degree  to  lie ;  while  Set  (A.  S. 
),  only  of  those  which  maybe 

to  stand.  We  lay  a  plate  on 
kble,  and  set  a  cancQestick. 

.ZY.    See  Idle. 

Uld.    Conduct.    Guide. 

Lead  (A.  S.  Icedan)  is  only 
>yed  of  animate  objects,  with 
ionly,  though  not   necessarily, 


the  idea  of  preceding,  to  show  the 
way.  It  is  associated  with  the  ideas 
of  care,  responsibility,  and  persua- 
sion. Conduct  (Lat.  candueere,  eon- 
ductus)  and  Guide  (Fr.  rndder)  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
to  affairs  in  general ;  as,  to  conduct 
or  guide  a  traveller  or  a  transaction. 
As  applied  to  sentient  beings,  con- 
duct is  more  prominently  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  authority  and  office ; 
guide,  with  those  of  knowledge  and 
skilL 

'^He  tried    each   art,   reproved  each  dull 
delay, 
Allured  to   brighter  worlds,  and-  Ud  the 


way 


Goldsmih. 


**  A  favour*d  goat,  ccnducfor  of  my  herd, 
Strayed  to  a  dale  whose  outlet  is  the  peat 
To     Phocian's     left,    and     penetrates    to 
Greece.'*  Qhver,  Lfonidas. 

'<  Common  sense,  or  that  share  and  species 
of  understanding  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  the  greater  part  of  men,  is,  when  com- 
}>etently  improved  by  education,  and  as- 
sisted by  divine  grace,  the  safest  guide  to 
certainty  and  happiness.** — Knox^  EBsays. 

Leader.    See  Head. 
Leading.    See  Chief. 
League.     See  Aluance. 
Lean.    Meagre. 

Lean  (A^  S.  lame)  signifies  devoid 
of  fatf  Meaore.  (Ft.  maigre,  Lat. 
maeer\  devoid  ot  flesh.  Meagre  lends 
itself  much  uioi*e  readily  to  meta- 
phorical uses,  in  the  senses  of  desti- 
tute of  fulness  and  i)ower,  deficient 
in  quantity  or  requisite  quality;  as, 
a  meagre  supply ;  a  meagre  state- 
ment, argument,  exposition,  or  treat- 
ment bf  a  subject. 

"  Thirst,  leannessj  excess  of  animal  secre- 
tions, are  signs  and  effects  of  too  great 
thinness  of  blood." — Arfmthnot 

"  Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That   scarce  thy  legs   uphold   thy. feeble 
gait."  Spmser. 

Lean.    Bend.    Incline. 

Of  these.  Bend  (A.  S.  bendan)  and 
Incline  (Lat.  indinare)  do  not  in- 
volve  of  necessity  a  relation  to  the 
perpendicular,  which  is  implied  in 
Lean  (A.  S.  hlinianf  hleonian,  linian), 
except  when  it  is  used  in  the  meta- 
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*'  Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some 
lataU  vice,  or  some  criminal  intention  which 
an  individual  is  ashamed  to  avow.  And 
hence  the  peculiar  beauty  of  openness  or 
sincerity." — Stewtirt. 

"  The  blind,  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidckn  hol^" 

Dryden, 

**  My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  oonnection 
sweet."  Milton, 

'*  It  is  of  an  oocult  kind,  and  is  so  insen- 
bible  in  its  advances  as  to  escape  observation." 
— /.  Taylor. 

Latest.  Last.  Final.  Ulti- 
mate. 

Latest,  the  superlative  of  late 
(A.  S.  laie),  applies  only  to  the  last 
in  the  order  of  time,  l>ein^  opposed 
to  the  earliest.  Last,,  which  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  same  word, 
relates  to  the  order  of  succession 
generally,  as  well  as  of  time  in  par- 
ticular. Final  (Lat.  j^nw,  an  end) 
is  employed  of  that  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  human  actions,  brings  with  it 
an  end,  as  a  final  decision,  which 
puts,  as  it  were,  the  finishing  stroke 
to  a  thing.  Ultimate  (Lat  uUimus, 
last)  brings  out  more  strongly,  in  re- 
lation to  cause  and  effect,  the  fact 
of  preceding  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  finality  of  the  fact  itself.  The 
ultimate  belongs  to  a  line  of  purpose 
or  inquinr,  as  final  does  to  a  line  of 
action.  An  ultimate  object ;  ultimate 
principles.  A  final  farewell ;'  a  final 
(not  ultimate)  touch  to  a  painting. 
An  ultimate  conclusion ;  a  nnal  (not 
ultimate)  word. 

Laudable.  Praiseworthy. 

Commendable. 

Laudable  (Lat.  laus,  laudis,  praise) 
and  Commendable  (caitvmendare,  to 
recommend)  seem  better  applicable 
to  the  actions  or  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals, and  Pbaisewobtht  to  the 
individuals  themselves;  as,  a  praise- 
worthy character;  laudable  am- 
bition ;  commendable  propriety. 
Laudable  is  stronger  than  commend- 
able ;  the  former  denoting^  that  praise 
is  due,  the  latter,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  right. 

Laughable.     See  Dboll. 


Lavish.    See  Extbayagant. 
Law.    SeeDECKBx. 

Lawful.  IiEGAii.  Lsgizimail 
Licit. 

Lawful  denotes  confOTmable  to 
law  (Fr.  loi,  Lat.  lex),  in  any  senae 
in  which  the  term  law  may  De  em- 
ployed, whether  the  law  of  the  land, 
moral  law,  propriety,  or  specific  rega- 
lation.  Legal  is  conromiaUe  or 
appertaining  to  the  law  of  the  lnii 
Legitimate  has  the  wider  sense  d 
conformable  to  law,  rule,  pnne^ 
justice,  fairness,  or  propriety.  Lzcir 
(licere,  to  be  lawful)  is  fu*  less  oommos 
than  its  negative,  illicit.  These  tenns 
regard  the  lawful  or  l^;al  in  icfo* 
ence  to  mutual  trade,  intercourse, 
connections,  or  relations  between 
man  and  man. 

"Thu  judicial  trial  of  right  yet  reunion 
in  some  cases,  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle, 
though  controverted  by  divines,  toudiiBg  tbe 
lawfulness  of  it." — Bacon. 

''But  if  you  lessen  the  rate  of  use,  the 
lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the 
banker  at  legal  interest  than  to  the  trades- 
man or  gentleman  who,  when  the  lav  l< 
broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay  the  fttl|  natural 
interest,  or  more." — Locke. 

''Every  such  process  of  reasoning,  it  b 
well  known,  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of 
legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting  separately 
and  distinctly  in  a  light  as  clear  and  strong 
as  language  can  afford  each  successive  link 
of  the  demonstration." — iStctcart. 

Lax.    Loobe.    Yaoue. 

Lax  (Lat.  laaus,  loose)  is  connected 
with  loose.  It  is  employed  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  as  wc^  as  physical, 
matters;  as,  a  lax  statement;  lax 
principles  or  habits ;  a  lax  fibre.  It 
implies  want  of  logical  strictness, 
moral  restraint,  or  physical  tension. 

"The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  lax 
and  spongy,  and  nothing  so  firm,  soli^  and 
weighty  as  that  of  the  bony  fishes." — Itay. 

"  In  this  general  depravity  of  mannerb 
and  lasity  of  prindples^  pure  religion  is  no- 
where more  strongly  inculcated  than  in  our 
universities."— JoAjison. 

Loose  (A.  S.  has)  has  the  same 
applications,  but,  as  physically  em- 
l>IoyeJ,  differs   from  tax.     A  loose 
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rope  may  have  been  pun)08ely  let 
loose;  but  lax  would  imply  a  wont 
of  due  constriction  in  its  texture, 
as,  for  instance,  by  dryness.  Morally, 
lax  is  not  employed  of  speech  and 
actions  so  commonly  as  loose;  lax 
mdnciples;  loose  tallc  or  behayiour. 
V AaiTE  (Fr.  vaguBf  Lat.  vagus)  is 
employed  only  of  intellectual  things. 
As  lax  and  loose  denote  both  wmit 
is  wanting  in  logical  strictness  and 
moral  ^ropriefy,  so  yague  denotes 
that  wmch  is  indefinite,  and  so  am- 
biguous, whether  from  want  of  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  statement  or 
oonoeption,  or  from  definiteness  of 
saihority.  A  yague  idea;  a  ya^e 
proposition;  a  yaguie  report,  which 
IB  equiyalent  to  a  rumour;  a  vague 
notion  or  impression. 

"The  most  yoluptuous  and  loose  person 
breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow  his  dice 
and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it 
the  greatest  toitnent  that  could  befall  him." 
— South, 

"  This  law  has  been  styled — and,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  some  writers  to 
the  vagutneaa  of  the  language,  appears  to 
have  been  styled  with  great  propriety — *  the 
Law  of  Nature.' " — Mfwkmiosh. 

Lay.    Put.    Place.    Set. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
prehensive, and,  therefore,  the  least 
distinctiye,  is  Pur,  which  denotes  no 
more  than  to  bring  in  any  way  to  a 
position  or  relation;  as,  to  put  a 
question ;  to  put  a  book  on  the  shelf. 
To  Place  (Fr.  phzce,  Lat.  pUdea,  a 
street)  is  to  put  in  a  particular  part 
of  space,  or  in  a  specific  position. 
A  book  is  placed  on  the  shelf,  as 
being  the  appointed  arrangement 
for  it.  To  Lay  (A.  S.  lecgan,  to  cause 
to  lie,  liegan)  can  be  used  only  of 
those  things  which  may  be  made  in 
some  degree  to  lie ;  while  Set  (A.  S. 
eettan),  only  of  those  which  maybe 
made  to  s&tnd.  We  lay  a  plate  on 
the  table,  and  set  a  cancQestick. 

Lazy.    See  Ljle. 

Lead.    Conduct.    Guide. 

To  Lead  (A.  S.    Icedan)  is  only 
employed   of   animate  objects,  with 
'onimonly,  though  not   necessarily. 


the  idea  of  preceding,  to  show  the 
way.  It  is  associated  with  the  ideas 
of  care,  responsibility,  and  persua- 
sion. Conduct  (Lat.  conducere,  con- 
dudua)  and  Guide  (Fr.  avdder)  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
to  affairs  in  general ;  as,  to  conduct 
or  guide  a  traveller  or  a  transaction. 
As  applied  to  sentient  beings,  con- 
duct is  more  prominently  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  authori^  and  office ; 
guide,  with  those  of  knowledge  and 
skill. 

*<He  tried    each   art,   reproved   each  dull 
delay, 
Allured  to   brighter  worlds,  and*  led  the 


way 


GoldmnUh, 


**  A  favour*d  goat,  conditctor  of  my  herd, 
Strayed  to  a  dale  whose  outlet  is  the  post 
To     Phocian's     left,    and    penetrates    to 
Greece."  Qlovevy  Lwnidas. 

'*  Common  sense,  or  that  share  and  species 
of  understanding  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  the  greater  part  of  men,  is,  when  com- 
petently improved  by  education,  and  as- 
sisted by  divine  grace,  tlie  safest  guide  to 
certainty  and  happiness." — Knox,  Essay^^. 

Leader.    See  Head. 
Leading.    See  Chief. 
League.    See  Alliance. 
Lean.    Meagre. 

Lean  (A^  S.  l^rme)  signifies  devoid 
of  fat.  Meagre.  (Ft.  maigre,  Lat. 
macer),  devoid  oi  flesh.  Meagre  lends 
itself  much  more  readily  to  meta- 
phorical uses,  in  the  senses  of  desti- 
tute of  fulness  and  power,  deficient 
in  quantity  or  requisite  quality;  as, 
a  meagre  supply ;  a  meagi'e  state- 
ment, argument,  exposition,  or  ti*eat- 
ment  bf  a  subject. 

"Thii*st,  leannessy  excess  of  .animal  secre- 
tions, are  signs  and  effects  of  too  great 
thinness  of  blood." — Arbuthnot 

"  Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That   scarce  thy  legs   uphold   thy, feeble 
gait."  Spenser. 

Lean.    Bend.    Incline. 

Of  these.  Bend  (A.  S.  bendan)  ^md 
Incline  (Lat.  incUnare)  do  not  in- 
volve of  necessity  a  relation  to  the 
perpendicular,  which  is  implied  in 
Lean  (A.  S.  hlinianf  hleonian,  Unian), 
except  when  it  is  used  in  the  meta- 
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phorical  sense  of 'leaninein  opinion 
or  moral  inclination.  That  which 
inclines,  leans  or  bends  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  in  relation  to  any 
kind  of  line,  vertical,  horisontal, 
or  .otherwise.  The  tower  of  Pisa 
leans,  and  might  be  said  to  inuline, 
in  a  certain  mrection.  In  this  case, 
incline  is  only  a  more  refined  word. 
A  road  inclines  to  the  right,  if  its 
deviation  is  but  slight;  it  bends,  if* 
it  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct curve,  in  their  moral  usage, 
a  man  leans  to  certain  opinions,  as 
having  a  natural  or  constitutional 
tendency  to  adopt  them.  He  bends 
when  strong  external  pressure  of 
circumstances  bears  upon  him ;  as, 
to  bend  to  necessity.  He  inclines 
when  he  is  prompted  by  natural 
preference  and  bias,  or  t^dency  of 
the  will.  Both  bend  and  incline  are 
intrinsic ;  lean  has  also  an  extrinsic 
application  when  it  is  followed  by  the 
prepositions  upon  or  against. 

"Thus   to   relieve   the   wretched  was    his 
pride, 
And   ev'n   his    failings  leaned  to  virtue's 
side."  GoUbmith. 

"  She  had  also  contrived  another  puppet, 
which,  by  the  help  of  several  little  springs 
to  be  wound  up  within  it,  could  move  all  its 
limbs,  and  that  she  had  sent  over  to  her  cor- 
respondent in  Paris,  to  be  taught  the  various 
leanings  and  bendings  of  the  head,  the  risings 
of  the  bosom." — Spectator, 

"  Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  lord,  that  in 
our  late  conversation  you  were  inclined  to 
the  party  which  you  adopted  rather  by  the 
feelings  of  your  good  nature  than  by  the 
conviction  of  your  judgment  ?" — Burke,  q 

Leabning.    See  Knowlbi^e. 

Leave.  Libebty.  Licence. 
Pebmission. 

Leave  is  the  simplest  term  (A.  S. 
leaf) ;  it  implies  the  placing  of  a  person 
in  a  position  to  act  or  not,  as  he 

? leases;  a  discretionary  permission; 
iiBEBTY  (Lat.  libertas),  that  all  ob- 
structions or  hindrances  are  removed 
to  specific  action;  as,  liberty  of 
speecn;  liberty  of  access.  Licence 
is  liberty  in  a  particular  case,  for- 
mally, or  even  legally  granted  by 
special  permission;  as,  a  licence  to 
print.    Pebmission  (L&t,  permUtere) 


is  the  mere  absence  on  the  f 
another  of  anything  prevent 
of  opposition,  without  implying 
tion  or  approval. 

<^Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  that  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large   to  all    things  cl 

choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights." 

M 

"  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the 
a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forb 
particular  action,  according  to  the 
mination  or  thought  of  the  mindf  ^ 
either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  ot 
Loche. 

As  licence  implies  the  piind 
liberty,  so  it  implies  also  a  co 
principle  of  restraint,  except  n 
IS  employed  of  oneself,  in  whi< 
simply  equivalent  to  reckless  ai 
tion  of  liberty.  He  who  r 
licence  from  authority  recei1r« 
tain  free  powers,  but  modified 
authority  which  granted  it.  i 
litically,  licence  may  imply 
little  which  is  against  freedom. 

*'  My  lords,  from  the  precedent  noi 
us,  we  shall  be  induced — ^nay,  we  can 
reason  for  refusing — to  lay  the  press 
general  luxnce,  and  then  we  may  Ih 
to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain.  — 
field, 

"  The  w: 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Hei 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  de 

Jk 

Leave.    Quit. 

"We  Leave  that  to  which  w 
retiim.    We  Quit  (Fr.  quitiei 
to  which  we  purpose  not  to 
{see  Abandon). 

Legal.    See  Lawful. 

LEamKATE.    See  Lawfui 

Leisttbe.    See  Idlel 

Lenity.    See  Mebcy. 

Lessen.    See  Abate. 

Lethabgio.    See  Dbowsy. 

Letteb.     See  Chabaotee 
Epistle. 

Lettebs.    See  Knowledg 
Level.    See  Equal  and  1 
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Levity.  Giddiness.  Light- 
Bizss.    Volatility.    Flightikess. 

Levity  (Lat.  leviUu,  levia,  light)  is 
that  kind  of  lightness  which  ^notes 
ftn  inability  or  inaptitude  to  wei^h 
the  importance  of  principles  in 
thought  and  action,  and  so  borders 
on  immorality,  if  it  is  not  actually 
such.  It  is,  in  its  lightest  form,  a 
disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  time 
and  place.  Giddiness  (A.  S.  gidig, 
gydig,  gyddig)  is  wild  thoughtlessness, 
eepecisdly  such  as  comes  of  exuberant 
spirits,  combined  with  scanty  powers 
OT  reflection,  as  in  some  young  per- 
sons; an  inability,  as  in  the; case  of 
▼ertigo,  to  collectthe  thoughts.  Light- 
KBSS   (A.  S.  likt,  leoht,  uht)  is  that 

goality  of  mind  which  disposes  it  to 
e  innuenced  by  trifling  considera- 
tions, and  shows  itself  therefore  in 
inconstancy  of  purpose  and  want  of 
steadfastness  and  resolution.  Yola- 
TILITY  (Lat.  volare,  to  fly)  is  active 
lightness  of  disposition ;  a  tendency 
to  fly  from  one  thing  to  another  from 
curiosity  and  petty  interest,  and  to 
extract  pleasure  of  a  passing  kind 
from  a  variety  of  objects  and  pursuits. 
Flightinbss  (A.  S.  fiiht,  fiyht,  a 
flying)  comes  of  mental  unst^itainess, 
which  shows  itself  in  capricious  fan- 
cies, irregular  conduct,  and  dis* 
ordered  intentions;  it  betokens  in- 
tellectual deficiency. 

Lexicon.    See  Diotionaby. 

Liable.  See  Accountable  and 
Subject. 

Liberal.    See  Beneficent. 

Libel.    See  Calumny. 

LiBEBATE.    See  Deliyeb. 

LiBEBTY.  See  Fbeedom  and 
Leave. 

Licence.    See  Leave. 

Licentious.    See  Dissolute. 

Licit.    See  Lawful. 

Lie.    See  Falsehood. 

Life.    See  Animation. 

Lifeless.    See  Dead. 


Lift.  Heave.  Baisb.  Ele- 
vate. Ebect.  Exalt.  Hoist. 
Heighten. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that, of  making  high  or  higher  than 
before.  To  Lift  (Icelandic  lypta,  to 
raise)  is  to  brin^  up  from  a  specific 
spot  to  a  higher  Dy  a  direct  exertion 
of  ^rsonal  or  mechanical  force,  pro- 
ducing a  separation  in  the  thing 
lifted  from  its  former  points  of  rest 
or  support.  That  is  lifted  which  is 
drawn  up  into  the  air,  as  that  is 
Raised  (A.  S.  rasian,  arasian,  from 
riaan,  arUan,  to  raise,  being  to  cause 
to  rise)  which  still  preserves  mediate 
or  immediate  contact  with  the  sround 
— ^that  is,  of  course,  in  the  physical 
senses  of  these  terms.  We  lift  a  ladder 
when  we  take  it  up  off  the  eround. 
We  may  raise  it  by  one  end  onhr,  so  as 
to  place  it  against  the  house.  Heave 
(A.  S.  hebhan,  hefan)  denotes  the 
raisine  slowly,  as  of  weight  or  with 
difficulty.  It  has  the  additional  force 
of  impelling  as  well  as  raising ;  as  to 
heave  a  stone  at  an  object.  £levate 
(Lat.  elevaret  levis,  light  in  weight) 
is  to  raise  relatively ,  or  to  brine  from 
a  lower  place  to  a  higher.  To  Ebect 
(erigere,  erectus)  is  to  raise  perpendi- 
cularly, still  preserving  the  relation 
to,  and  support  of,  some  base  or 
foundation  on  which  the  thing  erected 
rests.  To  Exalt  (ex  and  aMu8,  high) 
is  so  to  raise  as  to  produce  with  the 
raising  an  impression  of  dignity  and 
superiority ;  uie  physical  being  em- 
blematical of  a  moral  raising.  Hoist 
Old  Eng.  hoiae)  commonly  combines 
the  ideas  of  gradual  raising  of  what 
is  weighty  Inr  mechanical  means,  or 
at  least  of  what  requires  some  effort ; 
as  to  hoist  a  package,  a  sail,  or  an 
ensign.  Heighten  is  to  increase  an 
already  existing  height,  as  opposed 
to  lowering ;  to  make  nigher  or  taller. 
A  thing  already  raised  or  erected 
may  be  further  heightened,  as  a 
flag-staff,  by  an  addition  to  its  sub- 
stuice. 

Lightness.    /See  Levity. 

Like.    See  Equal. 

Likeness.  Eesemblance.  Sna- 
LABTTY.    Similitude. 
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Likeness  (A.  S.  Iv^^  gelic)  is  tho 
most    familiar    and    comprehensive. 
It  is  applicable  both  to  the  internal 
nature  and  to  the  outward  semblances 
of  things.    Besehblaitce   (Ft.  rea- 
nemhler,  Lat.  re  and  simtilaret  gimiUa, 
like)  has  much  the  same  meaning,  but 
has  a  more  subjective,  as  likeness  a 
more  objective,  force ;  that  is,  likeness 
belongs  rather  to  objects  themselves ; 
resemolance,  to  their  properties,  and 
the  effect  produced  bj  them.    Hence 
likeness  seems  more  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  visible  and  palpable  ob- 
jects ;  resemblance,  in  the  qualities  of 
things,   and  where    the    likeness    is 
fainter.    A  strong  likeness  in  feature ; 
a     faint     resemblance     in    manner. 
SiMiLABiTT  (Lat.  aimilis)  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  express  likeness  in 
properties  or  accidents  of  things  than 
things  themselves ;  as,  a  similarity  of 
appearance,    nature,    disposition,    of 
proceeding,   of    result,    or    of    such 
things  as  are  judged  purely  by  the 
mind,  and  not  the  senses ;  as  a  simi- 
lai-ity   of  belief.    Similitude  is  to 
similarity    as    the    concrete    to    the 
abstract,  similitude  being  embodied 
similarity    or  likeness   as  it  is  not 
only  recognized  or  appreciated,  but 
represented  and  expressed.     Hence  a 
similarity  may  be  shown  by  a  simili- 
tude, in  the  rhetorical  sense  of  the 
term.      When  a  tyrant  is  called  a 
tiger,  it  is  a  similitude  based  upon  a 
similarity. 

*'  There  is  a  fabulous  narrative  that  in  the 
northern  countries  there  should  be  an  herb 
that  groweth  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and 
teedeth  upon  the  grass." — Bacon. 

*'  To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like  God. 
It  is  that  which  of  all  other  qualities  gives 
us  the  resem'fiance  of  His  nature  and  per- 
fection."— Sharp. 

"  From  the  knowledge  I  had  of  this  tree, 
and  the  similarity  it  bore  to  the  spruce,  I 
judged  that,  with  the  addition  of  inspis- 
sated juice  of  wort  and  molasses,  it  would 
make  a  very  wholesome  beer."  —  Cook's 
Voyages. 

"Thus  they  turned  their  glory  into  the 
similUride  of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay." — FjiiiJ' 
lish  Psalms. 

Limb.     Member. 

Member  (Lat.  memhrum)  is  a 
general  t<^rm  applied  to  any  distinct 


section  or  x>ortion  of  an  organiied 
body  performing  a  distinct  office,  ai 
the  eye,  the  ear.  liUCB  (Old  Eng. 
{^me,  lyvtvme)  is  the  term  restricted  to 
tne  arms  and  leg^. 

"And  on  the   grass  her  dainty  limU  <iid 
lay, 

In  secret    shadow,  far    from    aU   meoV 
sight."  Spenser. 

"But  now  are  they  many  in«iii&fl%  r«t 
but  one  body  ;  and  the  eye  cannot  say  imt« 
the  hand,  I  hare  no  need  of  thee;  nor  ^u^ 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  hare  no  need  of  yoo.'* 
-^English  Bible. 

LmiT.  See  Bordbb,  Gibcux- 
BOBiBE,  and  Extent. 

Limited.     See  Finite. 

Lineage.    See  House. 

Ltnger.    See  Lao. 

Liquid.    See  Fluid  and  Jmci. 

Liquor.    See  Juice. 

List.    See  Catalogue. 

Listen.    See  Hearken. 

Listless.    Cabeless.     Supine. 

The  Listless  person  (A.  S.  lydan, 
lustan,  to  lean  or  incline,  with  less,  the 
termination  of  pi*ivation)  is  in  a  state 
of  mental  and  moral  torpor,  which 
excludes  the  desire  of  any  object 
which  reouires  exertion.  Listless 
stands  to  the  ends  of  action  as  Cabe- 
less to  action  itself,  whether  physictl 
or  mentaL  The  careless  man  doee 
his  work  without  pains;  the  listless 
man  does  not  think  it  worth  doing  at 
all.  Supine,  the  Latin  supinus,  lying 
on  the  back,  is  opposed  to  pronw, 
bending  forwards.  So  the  supine  is 
without  that  proneness  which  comes 
from  the  propensity  to  activity  and 
the  faculty  of  interest.  Ab  lisUess- 
ness  is  employed  of  minor  matters, 
so  supineness  implies  matters  of  some 
principle  and  obligation.  The  care- 
less person  is  not  necessarily  supine; 
he  may  be  active,  ener^tic,  and 
lively,  but  specifically  indifferent  or 
uninterested  in  the  object  before 
him.  The  listless  person  has  no 
interest.  The  supine  may  have  some 
amount  of  it,  but  not  enough  to  be 
an  incentive  to  action,  or  enough  to 
overcome   a   constitutional   laziness. 
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ssness  is  rather  the  absence  of 
;  supineness,  the  absence  of  pore 
^.  Carelessness  may  come  firom 
icess  of  animal  spirits,  and  a 
l1  defiance  of  fortune.  A  per- 
3  supine  bj  na^re;  circum- 
s  may  make  him  listless. 

reorer,  since  the  French  invasion,  it 

0  have  suffered  from  the  negligence 
,  the  poverty  of  the  proprietors,  owing 
to  the  heavy  contributions  laid  on  the 
nd  partly  to  that  listlessness  and  de- 

1  of  spirits  which  generally  accom- 
itional  disasters." — Eustace,  Italy, 

indeed,  the  little  improvement  they 
itly  derive  from  such  perfunctory 
)  arises  from  their  own  supineneasj 
ves  only  are  justly  culpable;  but  I 
their  very  supineness  usually  arises 
le  indifference  and  dulness  of  the 
manner." — Knox,  Essays. 

JERATURE.    See  Knowledge. 


requires  or  implies  closeness  of  ob- 
servation or  inspection,  and  is  a  term 
of  purely  physical  proportion,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  used  analogously  or 
metaphorically. 

*'I  confess  I  love  littleness  almost  in  all 
things;  a  liitUf  convenient  estate,  a  little, 
cheerful  house,  a  little  company,  and  a  very 
little  feast." — Cowley. 

"  Thenceforth  I  *gan  in  my  engrieved  breast 
To  scorn  all  difference  of  great  and  small, 
Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest, 
And  unawares  do  into  danger  fall. 

Spenser, 

**At  all  our  concerts  he  was  a  constant 
but  an  invisible  performer.  For  while  he 
stood  on  tiptoes  thrumming  his  bass  viol  the 
diminutiveness  of  his  figure  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  expansion  of  his  instrument. 
— Student, 

"Whose  corpuscles,  by  reason  of  their 
minuteneaSf  swim  easily  for  a  while  in  the 
water." — Boyle, 
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TE. 

TLE  (A.  S.  lytel,  litelf  lyt)  is  the 
general  term,  and  is  applicable 
utity  as  well  as  size ;  as  a  little 
I,  a  little  water.  Small  (A.  S. 
amal,  ameaV)  applies  to  that 
is  wanting  in  extension  or  ex- 
We  could  not  say,  "a  small 
"  but  "Quantity "or  "piece  of 
"  Both  have  the  moral  import 
ignificant  or  mean.  Little  and 
being  both  i*elative  terms,  the 
r  is  in  excess  of  the  latter; 
tneaning  remarkably  or  excep- 
ly  smaU.  Hence  small  belong[s 
purely  to  standards  of  compaii- 
ithout  implying  disparagement, 
income  has  diminished,  I  must 
f  a  smaller  (not  a  littler)  house, 
is  opposed  to  big;  small  to 
A  little  child  is  contrasted 
L  grown  man.  A  small  child  is 
oortionately  small,  that  is,  puny 
leveloped  child.  Little  is  often 
ikted  with  the  feelings,  as  small 
>,  So  it  may  be  a  term  of 
rment ;  as  a  little  darling. 
ruTiVE  (Lat.  diminuere,  to 
Ish)  is  relative  to  an  assumed 
tressed  standard,  as  a  diminu- 
3rson  is  one  who  falls  far  below 
erage  size.  Minute  {minuere. 
If!,  to  diminish)  in  that  which 


LrvELiHooi).  LnriNG.  Subsist- 
ence. Support.  Maintbnanoe. 
Sustenanoe. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting 
life,  or  the  life  so  supported,  are  the 
ideas  common  to  these  terms.  Liveli- 
hood stands  to  Living  as  the  general 
result  to  the  course  or  means;  the 

getting  of  the  living  being  the  Hveli- 
ood,  that  is,  occupation,  caUinc;,  or 
work  in  life.  A  livelihood  is  a  csdlin^ 
or  profession  regarded  as  the  condi- 
tion of  subsistonce;  while  living  is 
the  subsistence  itsdf.  Both  liveli- 
hood and  living  are  restricted  to 
rational  creatures,  whose  maintenance 
depends  upon  their  own  exertions. 
Subsistence  {suh,  under,  and  sistere, 
to  stand)  is  employed  of  what  fur- 
nishes support  to  animal  life  gene- 
rally and  oirectly,  as  food;'whne  to 
Support  (Lat.  aupportare,  wh,  under, 
and  portdre,  to  carry)  is  to  furnish 
with  the  means  of  sustenance  in  any 
shape,  as  money,  food,  and  the  like. 
Maintenance  (Fr.  maintenir,  Lat. 
maniLs,  the  hand,  and  tenere,  to  hold) 
has  a  wider  meaning,  and  denotes 
generally  the  keeping  up  of  anything 
which  has  to  be  uphdd  in  a  coui*se  of 
being,  action,  or  operation ;  as  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  of  the  body,  of  a  fabric, 
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of  respectability,  of  BjDlendonr,  of 
public  war  or  worship,  dustenancb 
(Lat.  «tt6,  under,  and  ienere^  to  hold) 
denotes  no  more  than  means  of  sup- 
porting life,  but  is  not  restricted  to 
animal  life,  (being  applicable  to  the 
vegetative  life  of  plants.  Sustenance 
passes  into  the  Dody  of  things;  not 
so  maintenance,  nor  (in  all  cases)  sup- 
port. Livelihood  is  earned.  Living 
IS  procured.  Subsistence  accrues. 
Support  is  given.  Maintenance  is 
afforded.  Sustenance  is  imparted. 
Unlike  the  rest,  maintenance  and 
support  are  applicable  to  things  of 
the  moral  nature :  as  the  support  of 
courage  aud  hope;  the  maintenance 
of  order,  cheerfulness,  or  resolution. 

"  My  lord,  saith  he,  was  never  worthy  man 
So  nobly  broU,  and  of  so  high  descent, 
Of  so  fair  livelihoodj  and  so  large  rent." 

Drayton. 

"  Tis  the  very  profession  and  livelihood  of 
such  jjeople,  getting  their  living  by  those 
practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives." — South, 

"  By  the  means  of  sttbsistmce,  I  under- 
stand not  the  means  of  superfluous  grati- 
fications, but  that  present  competency  which 
every  individual  must  possess  in  order  to  be 
in  a  capacity  to  derive  a  support  from  his 
industry  in  the  proper  business  of  his  calling." 
— Bishop  Horsley. 

"  By  giving  up  the  belief  of  a  God,  I  throw 
away  all  these  considerations,  and  leave  my- 
self utterly  destitute  and  supportless"  — 
Scottf  Christian  Life. 

"All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
justice  to  maintain  peace  and  order ;  and  all 
men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
oi*der  for  the  ftMintcnance  of  society." — 
Jfume. 

'*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich 
man  maintains  his  servants,  tradesmen,  te- 
nants, and  labourers.  The  truth  is,  they 
maintain  him." — PaUy. 

"  The  sheriffs  of  Hertford  and  Essex  were 
commanded  to  ward  him  there,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  sustenance  to  be  brought  him." — 
Drayton. 

Lively.    See  Cheerful. 
LiviNa.    See  Livelihood. 
Load.    See  Bubden. 
Loath.    See  Ebluotant. 
Loathe,    See  Abhob. 
Location.    See  Position. 


LooAUTT.     See  PosmoH. 
Loftinesb.    See  DiaNnr. 
LoFTT.    See  High. 
LoiTEB.    See  Lag. 

Lonely.    Solttaby. 

Lonely  (abbreviated  from  akoei 
conveys  the  idea  of  the  melanchojj  or 
the  forsaken;  while  Solitabt  (tit 
solitarius,  solus,  alone)  denotes  no 
more  than  the  absence  of  life  or 
society.  A  bird  of  solitaxj  habiti  » 
distinguished  from  gregsLrioTU.  A 
lonely  wanderer  is  not  only  soliiaiy, 
but  feels  it  in  sadncsss.  Irlaces  aze 
solitary,  as  being  without  inhabituta 
They  are  lonely,  as  prodrfcing  in  per- 
sons the  effects  of  isolation.  So  ire 
may  be  lonely,  though  not  solitaij,  in 
crowds.  As  the  essence  of  sohtari- 
ness  is  separation,  not  the  feelingi 
consequent  upon  it,  it  is  a  epuam 
of  single;  as  a  solitary  instance,  tw 
is,  one,  and  only  one. 

^  To  the  misled  and  lonely  trftveller." 

Shakespiart, 

'*  Hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt   And  me  sad  and  «^ 
tary."  IbH 

Look.    See  Behold. 
Loose.    See  Lax. 

Loquacious.  Talkatiye.  Gab- 

bxtlous. 

The  Loquacious  person  {loquaah 
loqui,  to  speak)  is  one  who  is  in  tlie 
habit  of  talking  continually  or  exoes- 
sively.     The  Talkatiyb   person  ii 
not  necessarily  so  exclusively  fond 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and 
likes  talkativeness  in  others  as  well 
The  Garbulous  person  (Lat*^- 
ruUvs,  garrire,  to  blab)  is  unduly  com- 
municative, and  fluently  eloquent  in 
imparting  small  and  valueless  inform- 
ation.   He   tends  more  distinctively 
to  talk  about  his  neighbour's  afffurs 
and  his  own.     He  is  full  of  pettj 
experiences,  which   he   occupies  the 
time  of  others  in  detailing.    Children 
are  often   talkative;    lively   women 
loquacious ;  old  men  garrulous. 

'^  Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wis* 
man  gives  us  a  sofficient  reason,  Pit>T.  x.  19 : 
*  In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not 
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•     sin  ;*  and  Ecclos.  v.  7  :  *  In  many  words  there 
are  divers  vanities/  " — Ray, 

'  "  Pardon,  my  lord,  the  feeble  garruiUy  of 

age,  which  loves  to  difTuse  itself  in  discourse 
of  the  departed  great." — Burke. 

'*  With  such  cautions,  there  is  no  doubt  but 

'  that  talkativeness  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 

to  taciturnity,  both  for  our  own  and  others' 

pleasure  and  improvement." — Knox,  Essays. 

Lot.     See  Destiny. 

Loud.  Noisy.  Clamorous. 
Obstreperous.    Sonorous. 

Loud  (A.  S.  hlud)  is  producing  any 
kind  of  sound  in  a  liigh  degree, 
whether  continuouslT  or  not.  It  is  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  sound  itself 
striking  the  ear  with  force.  Noise 
(Old  Fr.  nmse,  nose,  Lat.  naxa,  from 
nocere,  to  hurt)  is  producing  con- 
fused, unmusical,  senseless,  and  ab- 
normal sound,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  musical  not^s,  or  a  ratio 
of  vibration.  Oiamobous  (Lat.  cla- 
mare,  to  call)  applies  only  to  the 
unrestrained  and  noisy  exercise  of 
the  human  or  animal  voice,  as  the 
manifestation  of  some  strong  senti- 
ment or  desire.  Obstreperous 
(Lot.  ohstrepere,  to  make  a  noise  at) 
is  producing  a  disturbing  or  tumultu- 
ous noise.  Sonorous  (Lat.  sonus, 
sound)  is  having  the  power  or  quality 
of  loudness  by  nature,  as  a  sonorous 
Toice,  a  sonorous  metal;  and  carries 
with  it  no  disagreeableness  of  im- 
pression,  on  the  one  hand,  or  musical 
'  character,  on  the  other,  but  is  simply 
opposed  to  weakness  or  deadness  of 
Bound. 

''The  loudest  peals  and  rattlings  of  our 
conscience." — Barrow. 

''  The  king's  demand  of  a  supply  produced 
one  of  those  noisy  speeches  which  disaffection 
and  discontent  regularly  dictate." — Johnson. 

"We  may  much  more  easily  think  to 
clamour  the  sun  and  stars  out  of  their 
courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of 
them  out  of  the  steady  purposes  of  His  own 
will  hy  all  the  vehemence  and  loudness  of 
our  petitions." — South. 

"  There  are  who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition's  call, 
Would    shrink   to    hear   th'  obstreperous 

trump  of  fame. 
Supremely  blest  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace." 

Beattie. 


"They  have  sonorous  instruments,  but 
they  can  be  scarcely  called  instruments  of 
music :  one  is  the  shell  called  the  Triton's 
trumpet,  with  which  they  make  a  noise  not 
unlike  that  which  our  boys  sometimes  make 
with  a  cow's  horn." — Cook*s  Voyages. 

Love.    See  Affection. 
Lovely.    See  Beautiful. 
Lover.    See  Suitor. 
Low.    See  Base. 

Lower.    Beduoe. 

To  Lower  is  the  simpler  and 
generic  term,  being  applicable  to 
anythine  which  exists  in  degree,  and 
of  which  that  degree  may  be  altered 
for  more  or  less.  To  Reduce  (Lat. 
redticere)  is  to  lower  in  a  certain  way, 
that  is,  to  lower  in  reference  to  an 
exclusively  internal  standard.  We 
lower  a  bucket  into  a  welL  We  re- 
duce a  substance  to  powder,  the 
particles  being  regarded  as  in  their 
individuaHty  prior  to  their  existence 
in  combination.  We  reduce  expenses, 
that  is,  make  them  lower  by  bringing 
them  back  to  what  they  have  been  or 
ought  to  be.  We  reduce  an  argument 
to  a  simple  statement  when  we  regard 
this  statement  as  containing  the  pri- 
mary truth  or  meaning,  and  all  else 
as  accretion,  accident,  or  surplusage. 
To  lower  is  to  reduce  in  respect  to 
size,  quantity,  rank,  value,  and  the 
like. 

*'  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  M.  Montesquieu, 
as  well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe." 
-Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

*'  Consequently  they  resolve  that  all  man- 
ner of  life  whatsoever  is  generable  and  cor- 
ruptible, or  educible  out  of  nothing,  and 
reduc^>le  to  nothing  again ;  and  these  are  the 
Anaximandrian  and  Democritic  atheisms." — 
Cudworth, 

Lowly.  Humble.  Modest. 
Diffident. 

Lowly  is  rather  a  term  of  the 
natural  disposition,  and  sometimes 
expresses  simply  the  natural  state; 
Humble  (Lat.  hwmilis),  of  the  spirit 
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and  intellect,  except  when  meaning 
socially  inf  enor,  as  a  humble  station 
of  life.  Humility  is  more  reflective 
than  lowliness.  A  man  by  self -disci- 
pline and  thoughtf  ulness  may  become 
'truly  humble,  who  is  by  no  means  of 
a  lowly  disposition  naturally.  Humi- 
lity resemUes  modesty ;  but  it  implies 
rather  a  readiness  to  yield  what  is 
due  to  us  than  a  shrinking  from 
notice.  Humility,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  does  not  consist  in  a  dis- 
position falsely  to  unden*ate  our- 
selves, but  "  in  being  willing  to  waive 
our  rights,  and  descend  to  a  lower 
place  than  might  be  our  due;  in 
being  ready  to  admit  our  liability  to 
error,  and  listening  patiently  to  ob- 
jections, even  when  they  thwart  our 
views;  in  freely  owning  our  faults 
when  conscious  of  having  been  wrong; 
and,  in  short,  in  not  being  over-careful 
of  our  own  dignity."  Modesty  (Lat. 
modestia)  does  not  imply  self-dis- 
trust, but  an  unwillingness  to  put 
ourselves  forward,  and  the  absence 
of  over-confidence  in  our  own  powers. 
The  modest  man  is  not  ignorant  of 
his  powers,  but  does  not  vaunt  or 
assume  upon  them.  A  Diffident 
man,  on  the  other  hand  {diffidere,  to 
distrust),  is  over-distrustful  of  his 
own  powers,  and,  whether  from  an 
exaggerated  dread  of  failure,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  shrinks  from  under- 
taking what  he  may  be  quite  com- 
petent to  perform.  Modesty  and 
humility  are  virtues ;  diffidence  is  not 
in  itself  a  virtue,  and  may  amount  to 
a  defect.  The  opposite  to  diffidence  is 
confidence ;  to  modesty,  impudence  or 
assurance ;  to  humility,  pride  or  con- 
ceit. Diffidence,  however,  unlike  the 
rest,  bears  the  additional  sense  of 
distrust  of  others.  In  short,  diffi- 
dence is  distrust.  This,  when  enter- 
tained of  others,  is  a  kind  of  sus- 
picion; when  of  ourselves,  a  kind 
of  modesty,  or,  in  excess,  a  kind  of 
fear. 

"  As  lofty  pines  o*ertop  the  lotciy  reed, 
So   did  her  graceful    height   all    nymphs 
exceed."  Con>jrcvc\ 

"  I  will  invite  all  manner  of  persons,  of 
what  manners  or  dispositions  soever,  whether 
the  ambitious  or  Aiim6/(r-mindod,  the  proud 
or  pitiful,  ine^nuous  or  base-minde«i."  — 
Spectator. 


*•  Modest ij  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  b?.shfa!- 
ness  proceeding  from  the  sense  a  man  has  of 
his  own  defects  compared  with  the  perfection 
of  him  whom  he  comes  before." — iiouth. 

"  The  use  that  our  Saviour  makes  of  tiiU 
lively  description  of  Providence  is  to  teadi 
us  to  rely  at  all  times  upon  the  care  and 
protection  of  God,  without  uureasoiuble 
anxiety,  diffidence,  and  distrust." — Qark€. 

As  illustrating  the  other  force  of  tbc 
term  diffident,  we  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'*  There  are  some  essays  made  faintly,  Hi- 
fidoUly,  and  occasionally  at  first,  like  thoH 
of  men  who,  emerging  out  of  darkness,  were 
dazzled  as  well  as  enlightened." — iKoMbf- 
hroke, 

Luon).    See  Bright. 
Lucky.    See  Happy. 
Lucre.    See  Gain. 
Ludicrous.    See  Droll. 
Luminous.    See  Bright. 
Lunacy.    See  Madness. 
Lustre.    See  Bright. 
Lusty.    See  Stout. 

Luxuriant.    Exuberant. 

Luxuriant    (Iwniria,  luxury)  ap- 
plies only  to  vegetation  and  what  is 
analogous  to  growth ;    as  luxuriant 
crops,      a      luxuriant     iniaginatioii. 
Exuberant  {ex  and  vher,  the  udder) 
is  to  the  production  what  luxuriant 
is  to  the  ^owth ;  the  former  denotes 
a  flourishing  life,  the  latter  a  copious, 
and    sometimes    excessive,    produce. 
Hence  exuberance  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  imply  that  kind  of  abund- 
ance which  needs  to  be  restrained,  as 
exuberant  grief,  exuberant  joy ;  while 
luxuriant  is  never  used  but  in  a  happy 
and  favourable  sense. 

'^  Poets  no  less  celebrated  for  the  lux%uiaM(^ 
than  for  the  elegance  of  their  genius.**— 
Observer. 

*^  Continue  yet  to  cleanse  your  vines  from 
exvberant  branches,  that  too  much  hinder  the 
sun."— JFw/yn. 

"So  that  allowing  me  in  my  exnhenwy 
one  way,  for  my  deficiencies  in  the  other, 
von  will  find  me  not  unreasonable.'* — Burke. 
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.DNEss.  Derangement.  In- 
"£,  Mania.  Fbenzy.  Idiotoy. 
RATION.    Alienation. 

dness  (A.  S.  geinoedf  genUid)  ex- 
(8  any  kind  or  degree  of  disorder 
3  intellect,  wheuier  permanent 
nsient,  casual  or  congenital ;  as 
itarj  madness,  the  madness  of 
)r  any  other  passion.  Insanity 
ot,  and  sanuSf  sound)  is  a  more 
lophical  or  technical  term  for 
ess,  and  is  popularly  used  for 
ch  diseases.  It  is  not  employed, 
ladness,  of  passing  derangement. 
.CY  has  now  nearly  the  same 
b  of  meaning,  though  once  used 
note  peiiodical  insanity  (luna, 
oon).  Debanoement,  Alien- 
i,  Abebbation  are  not  scien- 
3ut  colloquial  terms,  expressive 
)  aspects  of  the  disease.  Mania, 
BIVM,  and  Fbenzy  denote  ex- 
states  of  the  disease;  mania 
uovia,  fMLutodaif  to  rage),  as  de- 
g  simply  its  violence ;  delirium 
osed  to  be  derived  from  de, 
and  lira,  a  furrow),  a  wander- 
inconsecutive  state  of  mind, 
sy  (Gr.  <bp€uiTis,  v^cos,  mind-dis- 
<l>priv,  tne  mind)  is  applied  of 
ordinary  and  temporary  kinds 
oital  excitement ;  as,  a  frenzy  of 
the  frenzy  of  the  prophet  or 
oet. 

agnificent.    See  Gband. 

AONiTUDE.     See  Bulk. 

AJESTio.     See  Grand. 

AIM.    Mutilate.     Mangle. 

Maim  (Old  Fr.  viahaigtier,  and 
en  in  law  language  maiheni  and 
em)  is  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  a 
ber  or  limb  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
»r  a  peraon  less  able  to  attack  or 
fend  himself  in  fighting,  or,  by 
xtension  of  the  term,  less  com- 
it  to  physical  action  and  move- 
,  generally.  To  Mutilate  (Lat. 
Um)  is  to  deprive,  not  only  of  the 
3f  the  limb  or  member,  but  of 
imb  or  member  itself,  or  of  any 
on  of  the  body.     To  Mangle 


(A.  S.  be^viancian,  to  maim)  is  to  cut 
or  bruise  with  repeated  strokes  or 
injuries  in  an  irregular  manner,  with 
ruptures  and  lacerations. 

Main.    See  Chief. 

Maintain.  Assbbt.  Vindioatb. 
Hold.    Suppobt. 

Maintain  (Lat.  TJianue,  the  hand, 
and  tenere,  to  hold),  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
other  terms  here  given,  denotes  the 
holding  firmljr  or  with  vigour  and 
constanc^r;  while  Hold  {A,slhealdan) 
denotes  simply  entertaining  with  any 
dcCTee  of  firmness  in  argumentative 
defence,  and  even  without  argument 
at  alL  We  hold  views,  ojpinions,  or 
belief;  we  maintain,  besides  these, 
positions,  arguments,  rights,  claims. 
To  AsSEBT  (asserere,  to  grasp  with 
the  hand)  is  to  lav  down  a  statement 
or.  advance  a  claim  in  a  positive 
manner,  as  if  identifying  oneself  with 
it,  and  being  ready  to  accept  its  con- 
seauences.  Asserane  commonly  |>re- 
cedes  maintaining ;  the  former  oeing 
positive  declaration,  the  latter  per- 
sistent  upholding  afterwards.  We 
assert  facts  and  claims.  To  Yindi- 
CATE  (Lat.  vindieare)  is  to  defend 
with  an  implied  degree  of  success. 
It  stands  to  justice  as  assert  and 
Tnaintain  to  truth.  Hold  is  alwayB 
used  of  persons;  support,  also  of 
evidence.  We  hold  truths  or  con- 
victions; we  support  the  forms  in 
which  th^  are  expressed  as  propo- 
sitions. To  hold  IS  moral  or  intel- 
lectual; to  support  is  operative  or 
technical. 

'*  Judge  Anderson,  who  bate  at  the  assizes 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  did  adjudge  it  not 
maintamable,  because  it  was  not  spoken  ma- 
liciously."—  Woodf  AthenoB  Oxonienses. 

*'Now  nothing  is  more  shameful  and 
unworthy  a  natural  philosopher  than  to 
assert  anything  to  be  done  without  a  cause, 
or  to  give  no  reason  of  it." — Hay. 

"  For  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindkatu  the  glory  of  His  name 
Against  all  competition,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it  doubtful  whether  God  be  Lord, 
Or  Dagon."  MOton, 

**  This  is  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  hoidoaj  of  Christ  for  the  head,  and  not. 
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as  the  present  Church  of  Rome  teach^,  the 
holdhig  of  tho  Pope  for  the  risible  head  of 
it." — Pearce^  Sermons. 

*^  The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
mysterious,  for  all  things  are  mysterious, 
but  whether  the  mystery  be  supported  by 
evidence." —  Gilpin, 

Maintenance.  See  Livelihood. 
Make.    See  Cbeate. 
Malady.    See  Disease. 
Malediction.    See  Curse. 
Malefactor.     See  Criminal. 
Malevolence.       See   Hatred 
arid  Malicious. 

Malice.    See  Hatred. 

Malicious.  Malevolent.  Ma- 
lignant. 

Malicious  denotes  the  character 
which  delights  in  doing  harm  for 
harm's  sake.  It  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  parts  of  the  character,  or 
to  manifestations  of  it ;  as  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  anything.  Ma- 
levolent {male,  badlj,  and  volens, 
willing)  is  more  strictly  personal 
against  others.  Malionant  (Lat. 
malignans,  from  malignare  or  ari) 
is  that  which  is  virulently  bent  upon 
harm  or  evil,  and  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  express  the  character  of 
inanimate  influences,  where  the  harm 
is  contemplated  without  the  inten- 
tion; as  a  malignant  ulcer  or  fever. 
Malicious  carries  the  idea  of  design- 
ing ;  malevolence,  that  of  impulse  of 
nature;  malignant,  intrinsic  vice  or 
harmftdness. 

"  Malicious  slander  is  the  relating  of  either 
truth  or  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
misery." — Paley. 

"  Emulation  is  indeed  frequently  accom- 
panied with  ill-will  toward  our  rivals ;  but 
it  is  the  desire  of  superiority  which  is  the 
active  principle,  and  the  malevolent  affection 
is  only  a  concomitant  circumstance."  — 
Stewart, 

Malignant.    See  Malicious. 
Manage.    See  Contrive. 
Managebient.    See  Charge. 
Manful.     Manly.    Mannish. 

Manful  is  commonly  applied  to 
conduct ;  Manly,  to  character.  Man- 


fid  opposition ;  manljr  bravery.  Man- 
ful is  in  accordance  with  the  strengih 
of  a  man;  manly,  with  the  moral 
excellence  of  a  man.  Manful  is  what 
a  man  would,  aa  such,  be  likely  to  do; 
manly,  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to 
feel  as  well.  Mannish  expresses  the 
unseemly  imitation  or  likeness  to  the 
character  of  a  man,  in  those  who 
have  some  other  character  to  support; 
and  so  is  applicable  to  the  ooarsenesB 
of  women,  or  the  assumption  and 
precocity  of  children. 

**  For  models  made  to  mend  our  kind 
To  no  one  clime  should  be  confined. 
And  manly  virtue,  like  the  snn. 
His  conrse  of  glorious  toil  shonld  nm, 
Alike  diffusing  in  his  flight         ' 
Congenial  joy,  and  life,  and  light." 

Svifi. 

^  I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  it- 
pent  ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery." 

Shakespeart, 

^  But,  alas !  the  painted  faces  and  maauA- 
nesse,  and  monstrous  disguisedness  of  one 
B%:s.,"— Bishop  Hall 

Mangle.    See  Maim. 
Mania.    See  Madness. 
Manifbst.    See  Apparent  aid 
Show. 

Manly.    See  Manful. 

Manneb.  See  Am,  Custom, 
and  Mode. 

Manners.    See  Custom. 

Margin.    See  Brim. 

Marine.  Maritime.  Natal. 
Nautical. 

Marine  (Lat.  marinu8y  mare,  the 
sea)  and  Maritime  (Lat.  marUimui, 
from  the  same)  both  mean  belong- 
ing to  the  sea,  but  under  different 
aspects;  marine,  to  the  sea  in  its 
simplest  aspect  or  natural  state,  as 
marme  productions  or  deposits;  ma- 
ritime, to  the  sea  as  it  is  employed  bj 
man,  or  in  relation  to  the  lif  o  ox  man  ,* 
,aB  a  maritime  people,  maritime  trade 
or  occupations.  An  analogous  differ- 
ence may  be  obserred  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  naval  and  nautical  Natai 
is  simply  belonging  to  ships ;  Naxt- 
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,  belonging  to  anything  witli 
ships  are  specially  connected, 
which  they  are  employed.  A 
life,  the  naval  profession,  a 
ai*mament;  nautical  discoveries, 
itical  almanac  (Gr.  vaos,  Lat. 
a  ship). 

;  code  of  maritune  laws,  which  are 
he  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received 
nations  in  Europe  as  the  ground  and 
cture  of  all  their  marine  constitutions, 
onfessedly  compiled  by  our  King 
.  the  Fii*st,  at  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  on 
si  of  France,  then  part  of  the  pos- 
of  the  crown  of  England." — Black- 

!  victory  of  Duilius,  as  it  was  hononred 
e  with  the  first  navaJ  triumph  that 
er  seen  in  that  city,  so  gave  it  unto 
mans  a  great  encouragement  to  pro- 
their  wars  by  sea." — Ralegh, 

I  nauticall  compasse." — Camden. 

BIKER.    Sailob.    Seaman. 

stiNEB  {see  Mabine)  is  one 
occupation  is  connected  with 

ivigation  of  ships.  A  Sajlob,* 
present  employed,   designates 

7ho  serves  especially  in  the 
while  Seaman  is  common  to 

.vy  and  the  merchant  service. 

JurriME.    See  Mabine. 

.BK.    See  Butt  and  Impbes- 

.BBiAGE.     Wedding.     Nttp- 
Matbimony.    Wedlock. 

BBiAGE  (Fr.  mariaget  from 
*,  to  maiTy,  Lat.  mariiuSf  a 
nd)  is  properlv  the  act  which 
i  man  and  wife;  Matbimony 
matrimonium,  nuUer,  a  mother), 
ate  of  such  union,  with  all  its 
mships,  rights,  and  obligations, 
ugh  marriage  is  sometimes  used 
le  state,  matrimony  is  never 
for  the  act.  Wedlock  is  the 
axon  term  for  matrimony,  and 
yerm  of  legal  associations;  as 
I  wedlock.  Wedding  (A.  S, 
an,  to  covenant,  promise)  is  em- 
i  only  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
age.  Nuptials  {nupttce,  from 
?,  nuphiSj  to  marry)  is  little 
than  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
Lzon  wedding.   Like  most  Latin 


equivalents,  however,  it  has  a  more 
dignified  meaning.  We  should  natu- 
raUy  speak  of  a  village  wedding,  and 
the  nuptials  of  a  prince. 

"  Marriage  Love's  object  is,  at  whose  bright 

eyes 
He  lights  his  torches,  and  calls  them  his 

skies ; 
For  her  he  wings  his  shoulders  and  doth 

fly 
To  her  white  bosom  as  his  sanctuary. 
She  makes  him  smile  in  sorrows,  and  doth 

stand 
Twixt  him  and  all  wants  with  her  silver 

hand; 
In  her  soft  looks  his  tender  feet  are  tied, 
And  in  his  fetters  he  'takes  worthy  pride." 

Ben  Jonton. 

"The  misinterpreting  of  the  Scripture 
directed  mainly  against  the  abuses  of  the 
law  for  divorce  given  by  Moses,  hath  changed 
the  blessing  of  matrimony  not  seldom  into  a 
familiar  and  co-inhabiting  mischief;  at  least 
into  a  drooping  and  disconsolate  household 
captivity,  without  refuge  or  redemption." — 
Milton. 

"  Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riagef  Behold,  the  greatest  wedding  that 
ever  was  is  this  day  solemnized ;  heaven  and 
earth  are  contracted ;  divinity  is  espoused  to 
humanity ;  a  sacred,  an  indissoluble  knot  is 
tied  between  God  and  man." — Barrow. 

"The  relation  between  Christ  and  His 
Church,  it  is  evident,  must  be  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  adequately  typified  by  anything 
in  th«  material  world ;  and  nothing  oould  b« 
found  in  human  life  which  might  so  aptly 
represent  it  as  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock.** — Bishop 
ITorsley. 

"He  (Earl  Athelwold)  then  besought   me 
for  some  little  space 
The  nuptials  might  be  secret." 

Mason. 

Mabtial.      Wabuke.      Mili- 

TABY.      SoLDIEB-UKE. 

Mabtial  (from  Mars,  Martis,  the 
God  of  War)  is,  to  a  great  ertent, 
equivalent  to  Wablikb  ;  as,  a  martial 
or  warlike  people ;  a  martial  or  war- 
like appearance.  However,  warlike 
lends  itself  better  to  express  what 
belongs  to  war  in  action.  So  a  mar- 
tial, not  a  warlike,  sentence  or  tri- 
bunal; martial,  not  warlike,  law. 
MiLlTABY  (Lat.  miles,  mUUis,  a 
soldier)  is  directly  pertaining  to 
soldiers,  and  so  indirectly  pertain- 
ing to  war;  as   military  disciplinei 
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which  includes  much  besides  what  is 
peculiar  to  war,  as,  for  instance,  the 
keeping  of  hours,  military  provisions, 
ammunition,  a  militarr  road.  The 
town  wore  a  very  military  appear- 
ance; that  is,  there  were  many  soldiers' 
going  about.  Soldieb-like  expresses 
what  is  appropriately  belonging  to  the 
character,  conduct,  and  appearance  of 
a  soldier,  and  is  individually,  not  col- 
lectively, applied. 

Marvel.     PRODiaY.    Wondbb. 

MiRAOLE.      MONSTEB. 

Mabvbl  (Fr.  merveiUe,  Lat.  mira- 
hUi8,  mirari,  to  wonder)  is  commonly 
a  related  wonder.  Pbodiot  (Lat. 
prodigium)  is  an  unusual  effort  of 
Nature.  Wondbbs  (A.  S.  wunder, 
totmdor)  are  natural  and  true,  and  owe 
their  character  to  our  inexperience. 
MlBACLBS  (miraculum,  mvrari,  to 
wonder)  are  deviations  from  the 
known  and  estabHshed  constitution 
and  course  of  things,  being  super- 
natural, as  wonders  are  natural,  and 
marvels,  for  the  most  part,  fictitious. 
MoNSTEB  (Fr.  monstre,  monstrum,  a 
divine  omen,  from  monshare,  to 
show,  and  that  from  monere,  to  indi- 
cate or  advise)  is  a  marvellous  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  type,  being 
some  specific  form,  wonderful  for 
enormity  or  shapelessness.  A  mar- 
vel and  a  wonder  is  complex,  as  a 
prodigy  is  simple.  The  former  ai'e 
occurrences,  the  latter  phenomena. 
What  is  wonderful  takes  our  senses, 
what  is  marvellous  takes  our  reason, 
by  surprise;  what  is  prodigious  is 
opposed  to  our  experience.  The 
wonderful  is  opposed  to  the  common, 
the  marvellousto  the  probable.  Nature 
is  full  of  wonders.  The  old  romances 
abounded  in  the  marvellous.  Miracles 
attest  the  prophet.  Prodigies  were 
of  f  req[uent  occurrence,  according  to 
Livy,  in  the  earlier  Roman  history^ 
as  when  a  statue  sweated,  or  cow 
spoke  with  the  human  voice.  A 
monster  may  be  a  creation  of  the 
imagination  or  a  freak  of  Nature, 
as  uie  hydra  in  one  case,  or  a  calf 
with  six  legs  in  the  other.  Wonder 
may  be  regarded  also  as  the  generic 
tei*m  which  comprises  the  rest. 

"  With  which  they  wrought  such  wondrous 
iimrvels  there."  Spcnaer, 


**  And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Ev'n  at  noonday,  upon  the  mArket-plaoe, 
Hooting  and  shrieking.     When  these  prif 

digies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
These  are  their  reason,  they  are  natural ; 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentooa  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  pcHnt  aptm." 

SMketpearg. 

*' Behold    a  wonder!    they    bat   now  whe 
seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  tone, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfii  in  narrev 

room 
Throng  numberless."  JVtEtes. 

''A  miracle^  then,  is  the  extnordinarr 
effect  of  some  unknown  power  in  NalBre 
limited  by  divine  ordination  and  anthoritj 
to  its  circumstances,  for  a  suitable  end."— 
Grew, 

'*  A  monster  which  hath  not  the  shape  of 
mankind,  but  in  any  part  evidently  bean  the 
resemblance  of  the  brute  creation,  hath  ao 
inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  in  asr 
land,  albeit  it  be, brought  forth  in  mar- 
riage.*'— Blackstone. 

•    Mask.    See  Cloak. 
Mason.    See  Buildeb. 

Massagbb.  Gabnaoe.  Butchery. 
Slauohteb. 

Massacbe  (Fr.  tnasscu^e)  denoted 
originally  the  killing  of  yictims  for 
sacrifice.  It  now  denotes  the  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  of  many,  and  is 
more  commomj  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  human  than  of  merelj 
animal  life.  Cabnaoe  (Lat  ccaro, 
camis,  flesh)  is  such  slaughter  as 
produces  a  mass  of  animal  remains. 
BuTCHEBY  (Fr.  houcher,  a  butcher) 
points  more  directly  to  the  character 
of  the  person  or  persons  committixig 
acts  of  slaughter  upon  men,  as  u 
they  were  no  better  than  ntiinfiAlg. 
Slauohtee  (Germ,  schlachten,  to 
butcher  or  slay)  points  not  so  di- 
rectly to  the  character  of  the  person 
as  of  the  deed,  and  commonly  oenoteB 
extensive,  indiscriminate,  or  super- 
fluous takinff  away  of  life,  wheUier 
human  or  ouierwise.  It  bears,  how- 
ever, no  necessary  meaning  of  wan- 
tonness or  cruelty,  but  only  extensive 
destruction  of  life,  or  the  killing  of  a 
large  carcase,  when  it  is  employed  of 
the  inferior  animals. 
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AssrvE.    See  Bulky. 

/usTER.     Possessor.     Owner. 

RIETOR. 

a  S7noii3rm  with  the  following, 
'ER  (Lat.  magister)  relates  pn- 
y  to  beings  gifted  with  life; 
taster  of  a  house  is  the  master 
e  persons  inhabiting  it.     The 

terms  apply  to  mere  goods  as 
Master,  however,  denotes  an 
J  power;  otherwise,  though  one 
:  be  Possessor,  he  womd  not 
sister.  Owner  (A.  S.  agan,  to 
as)  and  Proprietor  (Pr.  pro- 
ire,  Lat.  propritLS,  one's  own) 
ssentially  the  same;  but  the 
r  is  more  familiar  and  employed 
s  important  as  well  as  more  im- 
it  possessions.  The  owner  of  a 
or  an  estate ;  the  proprietor  of 
tate,  not  of  a  book.  Unlike 
r,  these  three  terms  indicate 
f  necessity  active  control.  So 
lor  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
',  proprietor,  and  possessor  of 
tate ;  out  he  is  not  master  of 
til  he  comes  of  age.  So  of 
3  persons,  who  possess  that  over 
they  are  not  permitted  to 
se  control. 

lTCH.     See  Tally. 

.te.     See  Companion. 

.TERiAL.     See  Corporal. 

.terials.  Matter.   Subject. 

TERIALS  (Lat.  materialis,  ina- 
matter)  is  Matter  so  selected 
pared  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
lal  production ;  while  matter  de- 
in  the  aggre^te,  all  that  con- 
»  the  palpable  and  visible,  as 
it  from  the  world  of  mind,  and 
lal  conception  or  being.  The 
t^tions  of  if  ature  are  composed 
:ter;  those  of  art,  of  materials, 
ir  metaphorical  application  to 
1  intellectual  and  literary,  the 
•  of  a  work  is  the  whole  sub- 
of  it,  as  composed  by  the 
*;  the  materials  are  the  ex- 
elements  which  he  imports 
isimilates  in  the  production  of 
»rk.  The  Subject,  in  this  case 
ere,  svhjectue,  to  throw  or  place 
,  is  that  concerning  which  state- 


ments are  made,  or  which  is  generally 
brought  into  view  by  discussion  and 
illustration.  In  philosophy  we  meet 
with  the  compound  term  suinect- 
maUer;  this  is  distinguished  from 
object-matter.  For  instance,  of  phi- 
losophy at  large,  it  mi^ht  be  said, 
that  itis  subject-matter  is  truth;  its 
object-matter,  happiness. 

Matrimony.    See  Marruge. 
Matter.    See  Materials. 

Mature.     Bipe. 

These  words  illustrate  the  tendency 
so  often  observable  of  Saxon  wordis 
to  adhei'e  to  the  physical  and  literal, 
and  of  Latin  wonls,  to  the  moral  and 
metaphorical.  Bipe  is  in  Saxon 
what  Mature  {maiurus,  ripe)  is  in 
Latin.  Bipe  denotes  complete  natural 
development,  or  what  is  simply  ana- 
logous to  it ;  as  a  fruit  is  ripe,  or  a 
plan  of  action  is  ripe.  Consideration, 
judgment,  thought,  when  carried  out 
to  the  full,  are  said  to  be  mature. 

*'  Maturity  is  a  mean  between  two  extre- 
mities, wherein  nothing  lacketh  or  exceedeth, 
and  is  in  such  a  state,  that  it  may  neither 
increase  nor  minish  without  losing  the  deno- 
mination of  maturity.  When  they  (the  acts 
of  men)  be  done  with  such  moderation  that 
nothing  in  the  doing  may  seem  superfluous 
or  indigent,  we  say  that  they  be  maturely 
done-^—iSir  T.  Elyoty  The  Governour. 

'*  Should   they  submit  ere  our  designs  are 
ripe. 
We   both  must    perish   in    the    common 

wreck. 
Lost  in  a  general  undistinguish'd  niin." 

Addisotij  Cato. 

Maxim.    See  Proverb. 
May.    Can. 

Can  denotes  power;  May,  proba- 
bility, possibility,  and  permission. 
I  can,  or  cannot,  walk ;  that  is,  I 
have,  or  have  not,  the  power  to  walk. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  negative 
cannot  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
treme improbability ;  as,  "  Surely  it 
cannot  be  raining  with  this  bright 
sun  ;*'  in  which  cases  it  seems  to  take 
the  place  of  may  not.  So  we  should 
say,  "  I  think,  with  the  wind  from  the 
south,  it  may  rain  to-day."  But  we 
should  not  say,  "  Surely,  with  the 
wind  from  the  north,  it  may  not,"  but 
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''it  cannot,  rain  to-dajr."  May  not 
negatives,  not  probability,  but  per- 
mission. 

MsAaBE.    V  See     Lean     Q,ni 

SOANTT. 

Mban.  Abject.  For  Mean 
866  Base  andi  Design. 

The  Abject  represents  the  extreme 
of  lowness  as  produced  by  mental 
causes,  or  social  circumstances.  Ab- 
ject melancholy;  abject  poverty.  It 
IS  not  a  term  01  purely  moral  import. 
Abject  misery;  abject  superstition; 
not  abject  vice.  It  belongs  to  the  low, 
not  as  it  is  base,  but  disesteemed. 

Meaning.    See  Import. 

Mechanic.    See  Artist. 

Mediate.     See  Intercede. 

Meditate.  Contemplate.  Muse. 
Eeflect.  Consider.  Keoard. 
Ponder. 

To  Contemplate  (Lat.  conieni- 
plari,  contemplatus)  is  a  more  direct 
act  of  the  mind  than  Meditate  {nui' 
diiarit  vieditatiis)  or  Muse  (Fr.  muser, 
to  loiter  or  trifle),  as  is  seen  in  the 
difference  of  their  grammatical  use ; 
contemplate  being  essentially  a  tran- 
sitive verb;  meditate  and  muse,  ex- 
cept where  meditate  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  intend,  being  followed  by  the 
preposition  upon.  Meditation  is  in- 
ternal ;  contemplation  external.  Tlie 
poet,  for  instance,  meditates ;  the 
astronomer  contemplates.  Not  but 
that  we  ma^  mentally  contemplate  a 
mental  subject;  yet,  m  that  ease,  we 
still  take,  as  it  were,  an  external  view 
of  it,  and  consider  it  in  itself,  and  in 
its  totality ;  when  we  meditate  upon 
it,  we  regard  its  internal  nature,  pro- 
perties, bearings,  relations,  or  issues. 
Uontemplation  takes  in  the  whole  at 
once;  meditation  takes  it  to  pieces. 
Contemplation  is  fixed  and  sustained 
attention;  meditation  implies  ana- 
lysis, and  the  viewing  of  a  subject 
in  many  different  ways.  To  muse  is 
to  meditate  with  less  effort  of  mind, 
and  is  incompatible  with  its  painful 
exercise.  We  may  meditate  on  a 
matter  which  has  caused  us  profound 
sorrow ;  we  should  hardly  be  said  to 


muse  upon  it.  Yet  mnae  aeeau  to 
denote  more  decided  absence  of  mind 
than  meditate.  Musing  belongs  to 
the  past,  and,  in  this  respeot*  vnlifce 
contemplate  and  meditate,  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  fatnre. 

*^  He  that  accustoms  hims«lf  to  meditatt 
upon  the  greatness  of  God,  finds  tkete  ques- 
tions continually  rising  and  stirring  ii  Ui 
heart :  how  shaft  dust  and  ashes  erer  be  ahl« 
to  stand  before  Him  ?  how  shall  weakness  aad 
imperfection  enjov  that  Nature  that  it  is  at 
a  loss  even  to  thmk  of,  and  never  ccateB- 
plates  upon  without  amaaement  ?* — S(faik 

"  To  ContemphtwrCs  sober  eye. 
Such  is  the  race  of  man ; 
And  they  that  creep  and  they  that  fly, 
Shall  end  where  they  began." 

Graf. 

"There  flow'ry  hill,  Hymettus,  with   tk« 
sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  inTitei 
To  studious  mibm^."  MMen, 

Reflect  (Lat.  re,  back,  aad/ederv, 
to  bend)  applies  solely  to  the  post  It 
is  the  tunung  back  of  the  mind  to 
meditate  upon  itsdf  ,  its  own  adi 
and  states,  or  what  has  occupied  it, 
or  been  presented  to  it  as  eztenuJ 
facts.  ICeflection  is  commonly  nid 
of  matters  of  speculation  or  monl 
action ;  Consider  (Lat.  conMenereX 
of  matters  practical,  requiring  the 
use  of  observation  and  judgment. 
We  reflect  upon  wbat  we  are  or  shall 
be,  have  done  or  ought  to  do.  We 
consider  facts  or  cases  presented  to 
us,  our  present  condition,  position, 
and  i^esources,  and  what  si^  we 
ought  to  take  for  right  action. 

**  Forced  by  reftecfive  reason,  I  confeas 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess." 

Prior. 
"  But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  well 
My  thoughts,  and  seest  what  hanncs  that 

Ifbel. 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore.** 

Ckaucer. 

To  Reoabd  (Fr.  refforder)  is  to  look 
at  with  attention  or  interest;  hence 
to  consider  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  judgment  This  force  it  shares 
with  consider;  as,  "I  consider  or 
regard  him  as  a  friend.**  In  this 
sense  consider  implies  more  pi^ons 
thought  than  regard.  "  I  consider 
that  he  has  acted  wisely,"  would  in- 
volve a    more   deliberate  judgment 
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to  that  effect,  tlian  "I  regard  bis 
action  as  a  wise  one."  The  latter  is 
to  look  upon  in  a  certain  light ;  the 
former  is  to  do  this  upon  certain 
grounds.  Fondeb  denotes  a  long- 
sustained  meditation  on  what  is  of 
deep  personal  concern. 

"He  ralued  his  religion  beyond  his  own 
safety,  and  regarded  not  all  the  calumnies 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies^  as  long  as  he 
made  this  his  constant  exercise — ^to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  both  towards  God 
and  towards  men." — StUlingfieet. 

"The  modest  queen  awhile,  with  downcast 
eyes. 
Pondered  the   speech,   then    briefly   thus 
replies."  Dryden,  Virgil, 

Medley.     Mixtube.     Miscel- 

ULNT. 

Medley  (Old  Fr.  medee,  medlee, 
meUee,  New  Fr.  melee,  weler,  to  mix) 
is  such  a  compound  as  involves  a  mass 
of  ill-assorted,  unrelated,  or  confused 
ineredients.  Miscellany  (Lat.  nUa- 
ceuaneus,  miscere,  to  mix)  is  a  com- 
pound of  things  which  are  so  various 
aa  not  to  stand  strictly  connected, 
je^  maj  be  l»:tmght  together  for  a 
purpose  and  with  method.  A  mis- 
oellanj  has  the  diversity  without  the 
incongruity  of  medley.  Mixture 
(Lat.  imxiura,  miseere^  migstus,  to  mix) 
is  the  more  general  term,  denoting  a 
combination  or  interfusion  of  par- 
ticles or  ingredients,  which  may  be 
either  congruous  or  incon^^ruous,  pro- 

Sortionate  or  disproportionate,  ju- 
icious  or  injudicious.  A  mixture 
may  be  of  two ;  a  medley  is  of  more 
thaji  two. 

^  More   oft   in  fools*  and  madmen's  hands 
than  sages, 
She  seems  a  tnediey  of  all  ages.'* 

Swift. 

'^  In  great  villainies  there  is  often  such  a 
mixture  of  the  fool  as  quite  spoils  the  wh(^e 
project  of  the  knave.*' — SouA. 

"The  miscellaneous  matter  I  propose  to 
give  in  these  sheets,  naturally  coincides  with 
the  method  I  have  taken  of  disposing  them 
into  distinct  papers." — Observer, 

Meed.    See  Compensation. 
Meek.    See  Gentle. 
Meet.    Fit.    Apt. 
Meet  (A.  S.  g&m&ty  from  metany  to 


meet  or  come  together,  thus  answer- 
ing strictly  to  Uie  Latin  cowveniene, 
and  the  older  English  convenient,  in 
the  sense  of  fit)  is  a  moral  term,  as 
Fit  is  both  natural  and  artificial  or 
acquired,  and  Apt  natural  only, 

MEETma.  See  Assembly  and 
Intebyiew. 

Melancholy.  See  Dejection 
and  Sad. 

Melody.  Harmony.  Accobd- 
ance.    Concord.    Unibon. 

Melody  (6r.  ftcXc^d/a,  tU\o9,  song 
or  tune,  and  pd^  for  ^oibff,  song)  is 
the  rythmical  succession  of  single 
notes  in  music,  so  as  to  form  a 
whole  or  musical  thought.  Hab- 
MONY  (Gr.  dpfiovia,  a  joint,  fitting, 
harmony)  is  the  concord  of  two  or 
more  musical  strains  differing  in 
quality  and  pitch.  Concord  (Lat. 
Concordia,  con,  together,  and  cor, 
cordis,  the  heart)  is  the  fitness  of 
two  or  more  sounds  not  being  Uni- 
sons {untfs,  one,  and  sonua,  sound)  or 
repetition  of  octaves  to  be  struck 
together.  Accobdance  expresses 
the  abstract  quality  of  which  any 
given  concord  is  the  specific  illus- 
tration. The  first,  third,  and  fifth 
notes  of  a  key,  being  in  accordance, 
form  a  concoi*d  when  struck  to- 
gether. 

Membeb.     See  Limb. 

Memoib  or  Memoibs.  See  Ac- 
count. 

Memorable.    Signal. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  facts 
or  exemplifications  of  principle,  pro- 
perties, or  character,  but  with  some 
little  difference  of  subject-matter. 
SiONAL  (Lat.  siffwum,  a  sign)  is  used 
of  events  in  regard  bo^  to  their 
moral  and  their  historical  value  or 
importance.  Thus  we  might  say,  "  a 
si^ial  bravery;"  "a  memorable  ex- 
ploit ;"  "  signal,"  not  memorable,  "  be- 
nevolence." It  may  be  added,  that 
signal  expresses  an  already  existent 
notoriety ;  memorable,  that  such  no- 
toriety is  due. 

*^  These  knowing  no  other  Europeans  hut 
Spaniards,  it  might  he  expected  they  would 
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treat  all  strangers  with  the  same  cruelty 
which  they  had  so  often  and  so  signally 
exerted  against  their  Spanish  neighbours." — 
Anson's  Voyages, 

"  Yet  registers  of  meinorable  things 
Would  help,  great    prince,  to  make  thy 

judgment  sound, 
Which  to  the  eye  a  perfect  mirror  brings, 
Where   all  should    glass   themselves  who 
would  be  crowned."  Stirling, 

Memorial.     Monument.    Be- 

MINDEB. 

Memorial  (Lat.  memoria,  the 
memory)  and  Monument  (wuwi*. 
mentum,  for  "tnonimentum,  monere,  to 
advise)  have,  etymologically,  the 
meaning  in  common,  oi  something 
which  puts  in  mind,  or  aids  the 
memoiy.  They  differ  in  their  appli- 
cations. A  monument  is  public,  and 
purposely  set  up  to  keep  in  general 
remembrance.  A  memoidal  may  be 
private,  having  the  effect  of  such 
keeping  in  remembrance  attached  to 
it,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
but  by  circumstance  and  association. 
Reminder  is  a  casual  and  temporaiy 
memorial,  and  applies,  as  the  other 
two  do  not,  more  especially  to  the 
future,  in  connection  with  obliga- 
tions and  intentions  incuiTed  or 
formed  in  the  past.  Memorial  be- 
longs more  to  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals ;  monument,  to  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  illustrious  deeds  by 
the  public.  A  memorial  is  the  more 
affectionate;  monument,  the  more 
laudatoiy. 

*'  And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  hated 
of  his  brethren,  and  being  sold  out  of  his 
country,  to  give  such  a  noble  example  of 
fidelity  and  chastity,  as  to  stnnd  a  tnonV' 
meat  of  it  in  Holy  Writ  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  all  following  ages  ?" — South, 

A  memorial  or  a  reminder  may  con- 
sist in  words.  Not  so  a  monument, 
though  it  may  bear  them. 

**  Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records 
now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  Book  of  Life." 

MUton. 

Memory.  Recollection.  Re- 
membrance.    Reminiscence. 

Memouy  [sec  above)  is  the  geueric  A  Mention   (Lat.  t^ieniio,    memi' 

term,  expressive  of  that  capacity  of      /*«««<?,  to  remember)  is  more  explicit 


the  mind  bv  which  we  retain  ihb 
knowledge  oi  past  thong^hts  or  ereabk 
Bbmembsanoe  (re  and  memanrtt 
m&mor,  mindful,  memoria^  meaarfj 
and  Recollection  (re,  anin,  and 
coUigere,  eoUectus,  to  collect)  expreH^ 
the  former  the  simple  action,  tlie 
latter  the  exercise  of  the  memoiy. 
"  Do  jou  remember  me P"  "I  do." 
This  miplies  no  more  than  a  state; 
an  impression  has  not  been  eiboed. 
Recollect  denotes  an  effort  often  of 
a  complex  character.  "  I  cannot  !»• 
collect  all  the  circumstanoea  d  the 
story,  but  I  remember  it  genenDj." 
Reminiscence  (Lat.  re  and  naai- 
nisse,  to  remember),  like  recollection, 
involves  a  more  decidedly  conacioai, 
and  less  spontaneous,  exercise  of  the 
memory  tnan  remember;  but  reni- 
niscence  is  the  recovery  of  sb^ 
traces  or  circumstances ;  recoUectuB 
denotes  the  combination  of  sereiaL 
What  sensibility  is  to  sensatioii, 
memory  is  to  remembrance. 

"  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  rep^ 
sitory  of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more  bat 
this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  muf 
cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  otce 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  anaexed 
to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before."— 
Locke. 

"In  other  cases,  the  various  particaian 
which  compose  our  stock  of  knowledge  are 
recalled  in  consequence  of  an  effort  of  oar 
will.  This  latter  operation,  too,  is  oflm 
called  by  the  same  name,  memory,  bat  is 
more  properly  distinguished  by  the  word 
recollection.**— -Stewart, 

*^  Plato  imagined,  after  more  ancient  fJiilo- 
sophers,  that  every  man  is  bom  with  a  cer> 
tain  reminiscence,  and  that  when  we  seem  to 
be  taught,  we  are  only  put  in  mind  of  what 
we  knew  in  a  former  s^te.*' — Bolin^Mvie. 

Reminiscence  is  intermediate  be- 
tween remembrance  and  reooUectioiit 
being  more  conscious  and  energetic 
than  remembrance,  but  less  particalar 
and  detailed  than  recollection. 

Menace.    See  Thbeat. 
Mend.    See  Impboye. 
Menial.    See  Domestig. 
Mental.    See  Intellectual. 
Mention.    Notice. 
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Notice  {^t^ia,  noiuSf  known, 
r,  to  know),  in  one  sense  of  the 
notice,  and  less  so  in  another, 
ion  commonly  means  the  simple 
tion  of  attention  to  an  object  in 
8,  without  further  account  or 
ment  of  it.  Notice,  as  it  is 
J  mental  and  is  synonymous 
observation,  falls  short  of  this, 
he  other  hand,  as  synonymous 
announcement,  notice  is  more 
cit  than  mention,  being  the 
aJ  mention  of  something  by  way 
Formation.  In  both  senses,  how- 
there  is  in  notice  a  more  active 
sment  of  attention  in  our  own 
or  in  that  of  another.  We 
ion  a  fact  as  such;  we  give 
e  of  it,  as  being  a  matter  of 
est  to  others.  So  much  less 
r  is  the  sense  of  mention  than 
of  notice,  that  the  word  some- 
i  means  little  more  than  the 
ance  of  the  name  of  a  person 
1  object,  as  in  tlie  foUowinj*  ex- 
e: — 

ow  the  mention  (of  God's  name)  is  vain 
it  is  useless,  and  it  is  useless  when  it 
ther  likely  nor  intended  to  serve  any 
jurpose." — Paleij. 

b  they  persisted   deaf,  and  would  not 

eem 

count  them  things  worth  notice.** 

MilUm, 

[eboantile.  See  Commercial. 
!ebcenaby.   See  EbsELiNa  and 

AL. 

[brchandize.    See  Goods, 
[ebcipul.    See  Gracious. 
jBRCiLESs.    Unmerciful. 

le  former  is  actively,  the  latter 
ively,  deficient  in  mercy  (Lat. 
rvcordia).  The  man  who  is  bent 
I  retaliation  or  retribution,  and 
not  listen  to  any  pleading  or 
ible  extenuation  of  the  offence, 
NMERcrFUL.  If,  when  the  time 
engeance  is  come,  he  sanctions 
aflicts  excessive  "p&hi  upon  the 
ider,  he  is  Merciless. 

[ercy.  Clemency.  Leniency, 
passion.  Pity.  Commiskra- 
r.    Condolence.    Sympathy. 

ERCY  (Old  Fr.  merci)  has  relation 


to    the  infliction    of    retaliation  or 
punishment,  and  denotes  in  general 
a  disposition  not  to  exact  all  the  suffer- 
ing from  an  offender  which  would  be 
due  on  the  score  of  his  offence ;  or,  in 
a  wider  sense,  not  to  exact  the  whole 
amount  of  what  is  due  on  the  score  of 
any  obligation  when  the  rendering  of  it 
would  inflict  pain  or  privation.  Mercy 
is    often    judicial  in    its  character, 
without  sentiment,  and  laying  hold  of 
external   circumstances    which    may 
warrant    a    diminution    of    punish- 
ment.   Pity,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
pietas,  kindness)  is  more  purely  per- 
sonal and  emotional,  not  discnmma- 
ting  cahnly,  as  mercy  does,  between 
circumstances  which  do  and  do  not 
diminish  the  culpability  of  the  indivi> 
dual,  or  are  affected  by  his  moral  cha- 
racter.     Moreover,  mercy  is  felt  or 
exercised  toward  those  who  are  in 
our  power ;  pity,  to  such  as  may  not 
be  so.    The  judge  may  have  mercy 
upon  the  criminsd  or  not.    The  crowd 
may  pity  him  or  not.     We  pity  others 
as  stmerers.    We  are  merciful  to  them 
as  offenders.     Compassion  and  pity 
(conf  together,   and  pati,  passtts,  t^ 
suffer)  are  much  alike;  but  compas- 
sion is  such  fellow-feeling  in  trouble 
as  comes  from  an  equal;  pity,  such 
as  comes  from  one  who  in  some  sense 
is  a  superior.    We  should  feel,  for 
instance,  pity,  not  compassion,  for 
a  dumb  animal  overburdened,  or  in 
any  way  iU-treated.    Pity  often  im- 
plies an  approach  to  contempt,  which 
compassion  never  does,  having  in  it 
more  of  tenderness,  and  less  of  weak- 
ness.   We  compassionate  those  into 
whose  state  or  feelings  we  m^  con- 
ceive ourselves  as  entering.    We  may 
pity  those  with  whom  we  feel  at  the 
time    nothing    in    common,  as    the 
reckless  or  the  silly.    Hence  a  high- 
spirited  person  will  feel  it  a  degra- 
dation to  be  an  object  of  pity.    The 
martyr  or  the  dying  hero  are  not 
objects  of  pity.    The  object  of  pity, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  suffering 
not  whofly  unmerited,  but  the  result 
of  faults  rather  than  crimes,  as  shown 
in  characters  of  common  stamp. 

'*  The  Lord  is  long-suffering,  and  of  great 
mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression, 
and   by  no  means    clearing   the   guilty." — 
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"  His  fate  wmpasiioA  in  the  Tictor  bred. 
Stem  as  h«  wm,  h«  jet  rerered  the  dead." 

"  Oughtest  thou  not  to  hare  had  oom/xM- 
5ion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  eren  as  I  had 
piYy  on  thee  Y*—B^le. 

Clbmenct    (Lat.    demmHa)    and 
Leniency  (2eni«,  mild),  like  mercy, 
are  employed  not  of  suffering  gene-" 
i*ally,  as  pity  and  compassion,  but  in 
regard  to  offenders  or  merited  i)unish- 
ment.    Clemency  lies  rather  in  the 
disposition  of  the  person ;  leniency,  in 
the  character  of  tne  act.    We  speak 
of  lenient,  but  could  not  speak    of 
clement,  punishment.    Clemency  is  a 
magisterial  virtue.     Sympathy  (Gr. 
(rvfivaBtuiy   <rvv,  together,   and  irdOot, 
feeling    or  suffering)  is   literally    a 
fellow-feeling  with  others,  whether  in 
joy  or  ffriei.    It  is  now  commonly 
restrict^S    to  such  a  feeling  imder 
pain  or  trouble,  and  so  nearly  re- 
sembles  Commiseration    {con,   to- 
gether,   and    miseria,    misery);    but 
sympathy    involves    equality,    while 
commiseration  may,  and  most  com- 
monly does,  denote  inferiority  in  some 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  suffering 
party.      Commiseration  may  be  re- 
garded as  standing  midway  between 
pity    and    comimssion,  having    less 
contempt  than  pity,   and  less  gene- 
rosity than   compassion.      Clemency 
is  used  analogously  of  other  forces 
than  human  action ;  as  the  clemency 
of  the  seasons.     It  denotes  no  more 
than  an  indisposition  to  employ  rigor- 
ous measures,  where  it  is  used  of  per- 
sons.    Leniency  excesses  the  fact  of 
such  absence  of  rigour,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  judgment  as  well  as  the 
conduct.     We  may  judge  as  well  as 
treat  leniently.     In  some  such  cases 
the  leniency  may  come  of  other  kinds 
of    disposition  besides    compassion; 
and  accordingly  leniency  is  not  so 
purely  moral  as  clemency.  Prejudice, 
weakness,  or  even  guilt  in  ourselves, 
may  induce  us  to  regard  the  character 
or  conduct  of  others  with  leniency. 

*'  I  know  you  are  moi*e  clement  than  wild 

men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On    their    abatement.       That's    not    my 

deHi  re. "  Shakespeare, 


**Say    that    my    lenHy  shall  grant   jov 
prayer. 

How  for  the  Aitnre  shall   I  rest  acsarri 

Of  your  allegianoe  r*  SamlkiL 

''Common  experience  is  my  guide,  asj 
that  must  hare  informed  everybody  how 
much  we  continually  sympathize  with  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of,  the  compaaj 
among  whom  we  converse." — Searek,  Li^ 
of  Nature, 

**  There  is  one  kind  of  virtue  which  is  io- 
bom  in  the  nobility,  and  indeed,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  families  of  this  nation; — thertn 
not  apt  to  insult  on  the  misfortunes  of  tlieir 
countrymen.  But  you,  sir — ^I  may  tell  it  rm 
without  flattery — have  grafted  on  tkis  na- 
tural commieerationj  and  raised  it  to  a  noUa 
Wrtue." — Drydeu, 

Condolence  {c(M,  together,  and 
dolere,  to  grieve)  is  to  sympathy  as 
the  expression  of  feeling  to  the  fee- 
ing itself. 

**  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  eoiuiole  thy  cksacc^ 
As  these,  perhaps;  yet   wish  it  had  sol 
•  been. 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.' 


Matm 


Mere.    See  Barb. 


Merit.    Desert.    Worth. 

Of  these.  Desert  (Old  Pr.  deserie, 
desserte,  firom  deservir,  desservir,  Lat 
de  and  servire,  to  serve)  and  Merit 
(Lat.  wereri,  to  deserve)  have  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  good  and  evil  de- 
serving ;  whue  Worth  (A.  S.  weardk, 
with  other  forms)  is  employed  only  in 
a  favourable  sense.      Worth  is  the 
intrinsic    and    permanent  value  of 
moral  character,  and  belongs  to  the 
person.    Merit  belongs  to  the  action 
and  particular  case.     The  verb  merit 
is  stronger  than  the  verb   deserve. 
"  He  deserves  a  reward,"  would  imply 
no  more  than  that  there  ia  a  fitness  in 
the  case  for  such  reward.    *'  He  merits 
a  reward,"  that  there  would  be  an 
injustice  in  withholding  it.    Worth 
describes    the  qualities;   merit,   the 
actions  of  a  man.    Merit  and  desert 
are  well-nigh  identical  in  meaning; 
but  merit  is  used  more  abstractedly; 
as,  "the  merits  of  the  case;"  "the 
merits  of  a  literary  production.*'    It 
represents  excellency  less  strictly  in 
connection  with  its  dues  than  does 
deseH,    which    always    takes    into 
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aooonnt   some    correspondent  treat- 
ment of  persona. 

"  All  power 
I  gire  thee.    Beign  fbr  erer,  and  aestinie 
Thy  msrUz,**  MilUm. 

'*  Had  they  no  ground  for  hope  but  merits 
that  is  to  say,  could  thev  look  for  nothing 
more  than  what  they  snould  strictly  de- 
serve, their  prospect  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable."—Pa%. 

*'  Fame  due  to  vast  desert  is  kept  in  store, 
Unpaid  till  the  deserver  is  no  more.** 

Congreve, 

Merby.  See  Greebful. 
Message.  8ee  Ebband. 
Messengeb.    See  Fobebukkeb. 

Metamobphose.  Tbansfigxtbe. 
Tbansfobm.    Tbansmute. 

We  speak  of  a  thinff  as  Meta- 
KOBPH08ED  (Qt.  fitrhf  Doyond,  and 
uop^ij,  form)  in  two  different  senses ; 
1,  when,  the  identity  being  preserved, 
the  form,  or  particles  composing  it 
are  entirely  ch^ged,  as  of  the  yolk  mto 
the  embryo;  or  2,  of  partial  trans- 
mutation of  such  paitioles,  as  of  a  tad- 
pole into  a  fi-og.  Tbaksfioitba- 
TION  is  such  a  marked  change  as 
still,  however,  leaves  the  original 
figure  or  form  plainly  discernible. 
TaAiTBFOBMATiON  Is  the  normal  or 
permanent  change  in  the  form  of 
bodies,  which  is  the  result  of  internal 
laws  of  growth;  as  the  transform- 
ation of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly. 
TRAKSMtJTATlON  {tratis  and  mutare, 
to  change)  is  emploved  more  com- 
monly, not  of  the  wnole,  but  of  the 
particles  which  constitute  it.  Trans- 
formation usualljr  does  not  go  beyond 
a  change  of  visible  appearance  |  as 
the  transformation  of  an  actor  by  a 
change  of  dress.  Metamorphosis  is 
chan^  of  internal  structure  also. 
Narcissus  was  accordingly  more  than 
transformed  into  the  likeness,  he  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  substance,  of 
a  flower.  Transfiguration  and  trans- 
mutation denote  uie  highest  degree, 
the  former  of  spiritual,  the  latt^  of 
material,  change.  Our  Saviour  was 
transfigured  upon  the  mount.  It 
was  supposed  tnat  the  philosopher's 
stone,  if  foimd,  would  transmute 
other  substances  into  g^ld. 


Mbtaphob.  FiauBB.  Simili- 
tude.   SmiLB. 

FiouBE,  as  here  referred  to,  is  a 
rhetorical  mode  of  expressing  abstract 
ideas  in  words,  suggesting  pictures 
drawn  from  the  world  of  sensible 
images.  Metaphob  (Gr.  lura^opa, 
fura  implying  change,  and  ^cpctv,  to 
carry)  is  a  Similititde  (Lat  simili' 
tudo,  similia,  like)  conveyed  in  a  word, 
as  a  similitude  is  a  comparison  by  an 
image  conveved  in  more  than  one 
term.  As  **  A  torrent  of  eloquence,*' 
is  a  metaphor.  "  His  words  flow  like  a 
stream,''  is  a  similitude.  The  Simile 
is  the  root  idea  of  which  the  simili- 
tude is  the  rhetorical  amplification. 
The  simile  is  a  matter  oz^  thought ; 
the  similitude,  a  feature  of  style. 

Method.  See  Custom  and 
System. 

Mien.    See  Am. 

Mighty.  Stbong.  PowBBFtTL. 
Potent. 

MiOHTY  (A.  S.  meaht,  miht,  from 
the  root  of  may,  A.  S.  magan,  to  be 
able)  denotes  the  possession  of  force 
or  power  of  any  kind,  whether  bodily 
or  mental ;  and,  in  an  extended  sense, 
the  possession  of  ample  resources  for 
effective  action ;  as,  a  mighty  nation. 
Strong  (A.  S.  etrang,  and  other 
forms)  is  a  term  of  great  simplicity 
and  breadth,  denoting  physical  power 
in  action,  in  endurance,  or  in  resist- 
ance, the  possession  of  ample  re- 
sources of  action,  morally  or  logically 
cogent  or^  influential,  efficacious, 
stimulating,  well-established,  vigor- 
ous by  nature,  or  energetic  on  a  spe- 
cific occasion.  Powebfxtl,  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  (Fr.  pouvoir), 
denotes  the  capability  of  producing 
great  effects  of  any  Kind,  which  is 
also  the  definition  of  Potent  (Lat. 
potens,  posse,  to  be  able) ;  but  potent 
is  not  so  commonly  employed  of 
directly  physical  force,  but  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  infiuence,  or  of  in- 
fiuence  alone.  A  powerful  arm  or  blow. 
A  potent  remedy;  a  potent  prince. 
Mighty  expresses  the  union  of  migesty 
with  strength,  and  belones  pecuuarly 
to  living  beings.  It  would  be  only  by 
an  effort  of  the  imagination,  attn- 
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butingto  it  a  kind  of  personalitjr,  that 
a  machine  could  be  called  mighty. 
Nor  in  this  case  should  we  say  strong, 
but  powerful,  unless  we  meant  that  it 
was  firmly  constructed.  Strong  and 
powerful  are  both  used  of  physical 
force ;  the  latter,  both  of  that  which  is 
mechanical  and  that  which  is  mus- 
cular ;  the  former,  only  of  that  which 
is  muscular.  In  their  application 
to  persons,  a  powerful  man  is  strong ; 
but  a  strong  man  is  not  necessarily 
powei-ful.  Strong  is  more  appro- 
priately used  of  those  who  are  of 
sound  constitution  and  firmness  of 
body,  and  are  so  capable  of  bearing 
much  fatigue ;  powerful,  of  those  who 
can  put  foi*th  ^reat  force  at  the  mo- 
ment. Power  18  active  in  its  signi- 
fication ;  strength,  active  and  passive. 
A  strong  mind  is  firm,  and  not  easily 
shaken  by  adverse  circumstances.  A 
powerful  mind  exerts  strong  influence 
over  others. 

*'  Great  GonnoDd,  having  with  huge  migftti- 

fU'SS 

Ireland  subdued,    and    therein    fixed   his 
throne."  Spenser. 

"  He  ceased ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  sceptr*d 
king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  heaven,  now  fiercer  by  de- 
spair." Milton. 

^^  Strang  nnd  substantial,  it  hath  stood 
aijainst  all  the  storms  of  factions,  both  of 
belief  nnd  ambition,  which  so  ]XMJcerftiiiy  ha&t 
upon  it." — Daniel. 

"  His  founder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  a 
gentleman  raised  by  the  arts  of  a  court  and 
the  protection  of  a  Wolsey  to  the  eminence 
of  a  great  and  potent  lord.  — Burke. 

Meld.    See  Gentle. 
Mn.TTABY.    See  Martial. 
Mimic.    Imitate.    Ape.    Mock. 

To  Mimic  (Lat.  mimvs,  a  mimic)  is 
to  ridicule  by  imitation  of  what  is 
personally  peculiar.  To  Imitate 
(miiiari,  imitatus)  is  the  generic  term, 
of  which  the  rest  ai'e  kinds,  having 
the  broad  sense  of  following  as  an 
example  or  pattern,  or  producing  an 
external  semblance  of  anjrthing,  and 
is  applicable  both  to  physical  pro- 
duction, and  to  moral  conformity  of 
conduct.  To  Ape  is  servilely  to  imi- 
tate,   especially    in    externals,  com- 


monly implying  the  inability  to  imi- 
tate higher  pecoliaritieB,  and  bettff 
worth  imitating.     The  term  does  not 
of  necessity,  like  mimic,  inrolve  oosh 
temptuous  imitation.  Mock  (Fr.  mo^ 
auer)  denotes   such  action  as  mam- 
lests  ndicule  or  contempt.    A  deri- 
sive    exhibition   of .  personal   peco- 
liarities  is  an  easy  and  natural  wtj 
of  showing  such  contempt ;  but,  iui- 
much    as    it    is   not   the   only  way, 
mockery  includes  the  idea  of  penonal 
insult  and  derision    in   any  maimer 
openly  indicative  of  contempt  even 
though  there  be  no  mimiciy  in  the 
mocking. 

Mind.       Intellect.       Spibit. 
Soul. 

Mind  (A.  S.  mynd)  is  taken  to  d^ 
note  the  whole  rational  faculty  in  { 
man,  the  power  of  judgment,  and 
sometimes  a  particular  state  of  the 
judgment;  a  bias  of  the  inteUectnal 
or  the  moral  nature ;  a  judgment  or 
opinion;  an  inclination  or  deeire. 
Tbe  Intellect  (Lat.  inUUetAwi)  ii 
commonly  taken  for  the  faculty  d 
man's  nature  by  which  he  knowa.  u 
distinguished  from  those  by  which  he 
perceives  only  or  desires,  especiallj 
his  capacity  for  the  higher  fonns  A 
knowledge.  The  word  was  former^ 
commonly  used  in  the  plural.  Spikit 
{apirUuSf  spiro,  to  breathe)  and  SouL 
(A.  S.  and  Old  Eng.  saul)  both  denote 
that  in  a  man*8  nature  which  is  not . 
his  body ;  but  spirit  is  used  relatirelj; 
soul,  absolutely.  Spirit  is  employed 
when  some  idea  of  the  body  which  it 
tenants,  or  has  tenanted,  is  stiU  in  the 
mind;  soul,  as  man's  hieher,  spi- 
ritual, and  immortal  self.  When 
taken  by  themselves,  spirit  often 
expresses  energy  of  moral  resolu- 
tion; soul,  energy  of  feeling.  A 
spiritless  performance;  a  soulleai 
composition.  Mind  is  opposed  to 
matter ;  soul,  to  body ;  spirit  to  flesh. 
The  intellect  is  often  coupled,  and 
even  contrasted,  with  the  wul. 


tt 


First,  in  man's  mind  we  find  an  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  trath  of  ererr- 
thing, 
Which  is  co-natoral,  and  bom  with  it. 
And  from  the  oiwence  of  the  seal  doth 
spring." 

Juries,  Tmnwrtnlity  of  the  So»il. 
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*'  I  caDnot  but  think  that  having  too  the 
privilege  of  a  much  nearer  access  than  is 
allowed  us  to  contemplate  God's  perfections, 
the  advantage  of  having  incomparably  more 
illuminated  intellects  to  apprehend  thftm 
with,  thfty  must  frame  otherguise  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  attributes,  and  glorify 
the  possessor  at  an  otherguise  rate  than  is 
allowed  to  those  whose  understandings  are 
Ro  dim,  and  whose  residence  is  so  remote 
from  that  blessed  place  where  the  perfec- 
tions they  would  extol  are  most  displayed." 
— Uoyle. 

**  Or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook." 

Milton, 

"  Four  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  origin  of  humnn  souls : 
1,  Thatthey  arc  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That 
they  were  created  in  a  separate  state  of 
eiistence  before  their  union  with  the  body. 
3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the 
original  stock  of  Adam,  who  containe<l  in 
himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  cori>oreal 
8€ed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is 
occasionally  created  and  embodied  in  the 
moment  of  conception."  —  Oibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall, 

Mingle.    See  Confound. 

MiNiBTEB.    See  Ambassador. 

MiNXTTE.  See  Ciboumstantial 
and  Little. 

Miracle.     See  Marvel. 

Mirth,  Mirthful.   See  Cheer* 

FUL. 

Miscellany.     See  Medley. 
Mischance.    See  Calamity. 
Mischief.    See  Hurt. 

Misconstrue.     Misinterpret. 

The  difference  is  slight  between  the 
nsages  of  these  terms ;  yet  Miscon- 
strue (Lat.  corutruere,  to  construct) 
seems  more  commonly  employed  of 
things  of  which  the  meaning  has  to 
be  gathered  by  inference;  Misin- 
terpret (tnfetyre*,  an  interpreter),  of 
tbose  of  which  it  is  directly  expressed. 
Hence  we  should  say,  "  to  misin- 
terpret words  or  actions ;"  "  to  mis- 
construe motires."  The  simple  verb 
construe  stands  to  sentences  as  inter- 
pret   does    to  words.      Misconstme 


seems  more  general  than  misinterpret, 
which  is  more  direct  and  personal. 
Interpretations  should  be  truthful. 
Constructions  of  conduct  should  be 
charitable.  I  misinterpret  a  man's 
actions  when  I  pass  wrong  judgment. 
I  misconstrue  them  when  I  err  in 
the  nature  of  their  intentions. 

^*  When  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  displayed  by  the 
wickedness  of  man,  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  misconstrtiction  to  which  this  represen- 
tation was  liable,  and  which  it  had  in  fact 
experienced ;  which  misconstruction  he  states 
thus :  ^  we  be  slanderously  reported,  and 
some  afRrm  that  we  say.  Let  us  do  eril  that 
good  may  come.*  " — Paley. 

'*  Mr.  Hume*s  great  principle  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  which  (as  I  before 
hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke  under  a  new 
form,  asserts  the  same  doctrine  with  greater 
conciseness,  but  in  a  manner  still  less  liable 
to  misinterpretation,** — Stewart, 

Misdeed.    See  Crime. 

Misdemeanour.    See  Crime. 

Miserable.  Unhappy. 

Wretched. 

Unhappy  (prefix  un  and  hap,  luck) 
is  the  least  forcible  of  these  terms. 
A  child  deprived  of  its  toy  is  un- 
happy. It  may  amount  to  little  more 
than  the  absence  of  positive  content- 
ment. Miserable  (Lat.  miserahxtU^ 
misereor,  to  pity),  and  Wretched 
(A.  S.  wrecea,  tmracca,  an  exile,  wretch) 
are  employed  only  of  the  extreme 
de^ees  of  unhapjpiness  in  feeling 
and  reflection.  Miserable  seems  to 
denote  rather  the  feeling  or  state; 
wretched,  the  outward  exnibition  of 
such  mihappiness ;  as  the  beggar  who 
is  in  a  miserable  condition  presents  a 
wretched  appearance. 

"  Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  significance 
of  dialect,  calls  the  covetous  man  the  miser- 
able man." — South. 

Miserable  and  wretched  imply  a 
higher  organization  and  faculties 
of  reflection  than  unhappy.  An 
irrational  animal  might  be  unhappy. 
He  who  loses  hope  is  miserable,  and, 
if  he  fall  into  despair,  is  wretched. 

"  Since  no  retreat  can  be  impervious  to  His 
eye,  no  corner  so  much  out  of  the  way  as 
not  to  be  within  His  plan ;  no  doubt  there  is 
to  every    wrong   and  vicio\iH  act  a  suitable 
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degree  of  wiQkapp%Mi»  and  punishment  an- 
nexed, which  the  criminal  will  be  sore  to 
meet  with  some  time  or  other." — WofAatUm, 

'*  Every  man,  be  he  never  so  extreme  and 
wretched  a  sinner,  may  and  ought  to  hope 
assuredly,  that  albeit  the  majesty  of  God  is 
supereminent  and  unspeakable  dignity,  yet 
is  He  gracious,  merciful,  and  mild.  '—Puller, 

Miserly.    See  NioaABDLY. 
MisFOBTUNE.    See  Calamity. 
MiBGiviNa.    See  Diffidence. 
Mishap.    See  Calamity. 
Misinterpret.      See    Miscon- 
strue. 
Mislead.    See  Deceive. 
Mistrust.    See  Diffidence. 
Misuse.    See  Abuse. 
Mitigate.    See  Appease. 
Mix.    See  Confound. 
Mixture.    See  Medley. 
Moan.    See  Groan. 
Mob.    See  Crowd. 
Mock.    See  Mimic. 
Mode.    Manner. 

While  Mode  (Lat.  modus)  is  also 
applicable  to  way  of  &ein^,  Manner 
(Fr.  maniere)  denotes  way  of  action. 
Manner,  too,  is  casual;  mode,  sys- 
tematic. Mode  might  be  defined 
regular  manner.  Hence  manner  of 
action  implies  yoluntariness  on  the 
part  of  the  agent;  mode  of  action, 
uniformity  in  the  thing  acting. 
Modes  of  existence.  Manners  of  con- 
duct or  operation. 

**  If  they  find  a  determinate  intellection  of 
any  modes  of  being  which  were  never  in  the 

by 


least 


or 
can 


internal 
realize 


liinted  by  their  external 
senses,  I'll  believe  that  such 
chimferas." — GlanvUL 

*'  To  whom  I  answered.  It  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die 
before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to 
answer  for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid 
Jigafnst  him," — English  Bible, 

Model.  See  Example  and 
Ideal. 

Moderation.  See  Abatement 
and  Temperance. 


Moderate.     See  Faib. 
Modern.  New.  Notkl.  Fbebb. 

BSCENT. 

Modern  (Lat.  modemiu)^  denotes 
the  IJiinff  [of  to-dar)r,  as  diatbfitUBhed 
historicsQly  from  tne  things  of  ionnff 
times ;  New  (Lat.  nacus\  that  wliidi 
has  been  just  formed,  or  joit  nb- 
mitted  to  our  observation  or  e^ 
rience;  Notel,  that  which  hens 
new,  strikes  us  also  with  a  feeling  « 
strangeness;  Fresh  (Ft.  jmm\ 
that  of  which  the  influence  ii  un- 
abated or  revived,  or  which,  being  new, 
strikes  us  with  a  sense  of  abuxidBace 
in  supply;  Becent  (Lat  feom)» 
that  between  which  and  the  pre- 
sent moment  a  short  interval  onh' nil 
ekipsed.  It  may  or  may  not  be  in 
existence  still.  Modem  bdongs  si 
least  to  an  order  of  things  wludi 
still  exists,  and  has  its  influence  on 
society.  Becent  facts  are  fresh  in 
our  memory.  Modem  fashions  an 
in  vogue  in  the  present  day.  Wbai 
we  get  in  exchange  for  me  old  it 
new.  What  has  never  occtured 
before,  or  never  in  the  same  f om,  is 
novel.  As  new  is  opposed  to  old,  so 
is  novel  to  familiar  or  expected.  Thit 
which  is  new  presupnoses  sometlung 
precedent.  That  wnich  ia  norel  is 
abruptly  new.  The  new  year  fol- 
lows the  old.  A  new  edition  is  one 
more  edition.  A  novel  style  of  writing 
is  one  which  is  exhibited  for  the  fiist 
time.  The  novel  affects  our  under- 
standing, imagination,  or  taste;  the 
new  is  only  a  fresh  item  of  our  ex- 
perience. 

"  Yet  was  much' taxed,  by  that  age  precise, 
For  faults  which  modem  times  not  itnnge 
have  thought."  StvrliMg, 

**  And  thou  profbundeat  bell^ 
Receire  thy  new  poMeisor." 

MUtan. 

^^  I  must  beg  not  to  hare  it  supposed  that 
I  am  setting  up  any  novel  pretensions  for  tht 
honour  of  my  own  country." — Waipole, 

"  That  love  which  first  was  set  will  first 
decay ; 
Mine,  of  a  fresher  date,  will  longer  stay.** 

Drydtn, 

'*  Amphitryon,     recent    from    the    nether 
sphere."  Lcwify  Siatitis, 
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EST.     Sea   Bashful   and 

• 

JTUBE.    Bee  Damp. 
EST.    See  Annoy. 
CENT.    Instant. 

INT  (Lat.  instate,  indans,  tii* 
to  be  at  hand)  is  the  point 
)  now  present  Moment  {mo- 
,  for  movimentum,  from 
to  move)  is  not  restricted  to 
i&eat,  but  is  common  to  it 
past.  We  say,  "  Do  so  this 
j'  or,  "He  thought  so  at 
oment"  (not  "at  the  in- 
;  or,  "Do  so  this  moment." 
37  may  be  used  interchanse- 
len  they  are  used  abstractedly 
rhat  occurs  in  them,  or  as 
equivalent  to  a  point,  or  the 
b  possible  or  conceivable 
"  In  the  twinkling  of  j  an  eye." 
noment ;"  or,  "  In  an  instant." 
ppened  at  that  moment,"  or 
,t  instant." 

lese  which    in  a  vwincnt  Thou   be- 

l*st, 

ingdoms   of  the   world,  to  Thee  I 

de  him  stoop  perforce  unto  his  knee, 
do  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint 
)n  his  shield  depainted  did  he  see : 
h  homage,  till  that  instant^   never 
tamed  he."  Spenser, 

TAECH.       Prince.       Sove- 

POTENTATB. 

ARCH  (Gr.  u.6vaoxoii  fi6pos,  only, 
^ctv,  to  rule)  denotes  the  pos- 
)f  supreme  and  peculiar  power 
,lly.  It  determines  nothmg  of 
;ent  of  such  power,  but  only 
is  undivided.  Hence  the  term 
loyed  rhetorically  of  what  is 
its  kind  in  Nature.  "  The  mo- 
►f  the  forest,  or  of  the  beasts." 
rm  Prince  (Lat.  princeps)  is 
definite  as  to  the  extent  of 
and  commonly  denotes  an  in- 
degree  of  it;  so  that  a  mo- 
>r  his  nobles  might  equally  be 
princes.  Sovereign  is  an 
ary  monarch  viewed  in  his 
1  to  his  own  subjects;  while 
TATE  (Low  Latin  potentattis, 
otentarcy  to  exercise  power)  ex- 
his  relation  to  other  princes 


and  nations,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  powers. 

MoNBY.    See  Cash. 
Monster.    See  Marvel. 
MoNXTMENT.    See  I^Femorial. 
Mood.    Temper.    Humour. 

Humour  (Lat.  hunior,  humerey  to 
be  moist)  and  Mood  (A.  S.  mod, 
mind,  disposition)  agree  in  denoting 
a  temporary  state  of  the  mind  and 
feelinffs;  but  mood  relates  more 
directly  to  the  mind,  humour  to  the 
feelings.  Temper  (Fr.  temj^er,  Lat. 
temperare)  is  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
passions  and  affeotions,  or  to  some 
one  which  modifies  its  disposition 
generally. 

Moody.    See  Sad. 
Morbid.    Diseased. 

These  are  etymolo^cally  equiva- 
lent. Morbid  being  tne  Latin  form 
(morhidu8,  inorbuSf  disease)  of  the 
English  disease;  but  morbid  has  a 
technical  application  to  cases  of  a 
prolonged  nature ;  to  continuous  de- 
rangement or  deterioration  witJiont 
violent  symptoms,  and  is  as  often 
used  of  the  mental  as  of  the  phy- 
sical constitution ;  as,  a  morbid  con* 
dition  of  the  nervous  system,  a 
morbid  sensibility.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed, only  abstractedly,  of  states 
and  conditions,  not  of  parts  affected. 
We  say,  "a  diseased,"  but  not  "a 
morbid  limb.'*  Morbid  expresses  that 
abnormal  influence  which  tends  to 
show  itself  in  disease. 

"  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate  and  prepare  all  the  morbid 
force  of  coDTulsion  in  the  body  of  the  state, 
tlie  steadiness  of  the  physician  is  overpowered 
by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.'' — Burke, 

"  They  should  choose  such  places  as  were 
open  to  the  most  favourable  aspects  and  in- 
fluence of  the  heavens,  where  there  was  a 
well-tempered  soil,  clear  air,  pure  sprinji^  of 
water,  that  diseased  porsons  coming  from  un- 
liealthy  places  might  obtain  recovery." — 
Bates. 

Moreover.    Besides. 

These  terms  afipree  in  expressing  an 
additional  fact  by  way  01  reason  to 
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what  may  have  been  stated  already. 
They  seem  to  differ,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  relative  weight  of 
the  reason  which  they  introduce; 
MOBEOVEB  implying  {hat  what  is 
added  is  of  some  importance ;  while 
Besides  implies  that  though  stated 
with  a  view  to  add  weight,  the  case 
would  have  been  good  enough  with- 
out it.  "  I  cannot  well  go  out  to-day ; 
I  am  much  engaged;  besides,  it  is 
beginning  to  rain."  "  There  will 
always  be  war  among  men,  so  long 
as  ambition  reigns  in  human  hearts ; 
moreover,  other  causes  are  perpetu-' 
ally  at  hand." 

Morose.    Sullen. 

MoBOSENESS  {morosfkMy  mores,  man- 
ners, literally,  one  who  has  a  fixed 
manner)  and  Sullenness  (Old  Eng. 
soleiriy  solam,  Lat.  sohis,  alone,  lonely) 
are  states  of  mind  or  temper ;  but  the 
former  manifests  itself  in  those  who 
are  in  influence ;  the  latter,  in  those 
who  are'  in  subservience.  "  If  the 
master  is  morose,  little  wonder  that 
the  servant  is  sullen."  Moroseness 
comes  from  harsh  views  of  human 
nature ;  suUenness,  from  a  feeling  of 
discontent.  The  one  is  wron^  ac- 
tively; the  other,  wrong  passively. 
The  one  is  a  matter  of  treatment; 
the  other,  a  matter  of  endurance. 
Moroseness  is  more  purely  mental; 
sullenness  shows  itself  in  the  de- 
meanour. 

"  Many  m  all  ages  have  followed  St.  John 
into  the  wilderness,  and  chosen  retirement, 
not  out  of  any  moroseness  of  temper  or  mis- 
anthropy, but  that  they  might  give  them- 
selves without  let  or  molestation  to  the 
pursuit  of  divine  knowledge.**  —  Bishop 
Home. 

"  I  found  him  seated  with  so  much  sullen 
and  stupid  gravity,  that,  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  told  me,  I  really  took  him 
for  an  idiot,  whom  the  people,  from  some 
superstitious  notions,  were  ready  to  wor- 
ship."— Cook's  Voyages. 

Mortal.     See  Deadly. 
Mortification.    See  Vexation. 
Motion.     Movement. 

Motion  (Lat.  7notiOy  unovere,  motiis, 
to  move)  is  abstract.  Movement  {mO' 
m^mimny  tnovimentum,  from  the  same 


verb)  is  concrete,  that  is,  bound  up 
with  the  thing  itself  that  moves.    So 
the  laws  of  motion ;  the  movementf 
of  the  planets ;  the  movements  of  an 
army ;  or  a  body  of  men  in  motion. 
The  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
.might  be  spoken  of  as  well  as  their 
movements.    In  that  case,  the  idm 
of  motion  is  opposed  to  that  of  rest;     ^ 
movement  is    definite    and    sjwdfic 
motion    in    regard    to    a    particnkr 
subject.    Hence  motion  is  a  more  sci- 
entific or  technical  word  than  moTe-     \ 
ment.    So  we  use  the  terms,  "per- 
petual motion;"    "composition  and 
resolution  of  motion,"  not  of  move- 
ment.    On  the  other    hand,  where 
personal  action  is  regarded  as  under 
rule,  we  apply  to   such  changes  d 
the  bodily  position  the  term  move- 
ment.    "  He  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand."    "  Some  animals  are  naturaUj 
graceful  in  their  movements." 

Motive.      Purpose.      Object. 
Inducement. 

Motive  {motivu^,  Fr.  motif,  mocere, 
motiis,  to  move)  is  the  term  com- 
monly employed  of  that  which  ex- 
cites to  action  and  determines  choice. 
The  motive  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
Inducement  when  it   leads   ub  to 
action  {indiicere,  to   lead  on)  by  its 
agreement  with  our  inclinations  or  de- 
sires of  good.    It  is  a  Reason  (Fr. 
raison,  Lat.  ratio)  when  it  takes  such 
a  form  as  commends  itself  to  car 
reason  or  judgment.      Object  (o6- 
jicere,   objectus,  to  cast  over  against 
one)  is  tnat  to  which  the  desires  are 
directed,  and  on  which  the  puipose 
is   fixed  as    the    end    of    action  or 
effort;    something   which    it  is   en- 
deavoured to  reafize  or  bring  about; 
the  final  cause.    The  Purpose  (Old 
Fr.   pwrpos,    Lat.   proponere,   propih 
situm)  is  the  operation  of  that  pro- 
cess of  which  the  object  is  the  end 
and  aim.    The  object  is  definite  and 
fixed ;  the  purpose  is  continuous  and 
variable  till  the  object  is  gained.  The 
inducement  is  always  practicable  and 
tannble ;  the  reason  is  the  definition 
of  the  inducement.  The  purpose  may, 
however,  be  regarded  from  two  points 
of  view ;  that  is,  either  as  an  end.  in 
which  case  it  is  identical  with  object. 
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or  as  a  i>lan  for  attaining  it.  But  an 
object  is  external  to  oneself ;  a  pur- 
pose may  be  internal,  as  a  purpose 
to  lead  a  new  life. 

*''■  By  iMtive,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which  mores,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to 
Tolition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly, 
or  many  things  conjointly.** — Edmirda^  Free- 
dom of  the  WxU. 

**He  travelled  the  world  on  purpose  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  men.'*— > 
Quardvatu 

**  Objectf  beside  its  proper  signification, 
came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  mo- 
tive, end,  final  cause.  .  .  .  This  innovation 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French/* — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

**  Let,  then,  the  fortune  or  the  honour  (for 
both  are  included  in  the  magical  word  silver) 
which  eminent  worth  may  propose  to  itself, 
be  among  the  inducements  which  erect  the 
hopes  and  quicken  the  application  of  a  vir- 
tuous man.*  — Bishop  Hurd, 

Mottle.     See  Speck. 

Mould.  See  Charaoter  and 
Form. 

Mount.    See  Ascend. 

Mourn.    See  Grieve. 

Mournful.     See  Sad. 

Move.    Stir. 

The  verbs  are  used  both  as  transi- 
tives  and  intransitives.  As  transitives, 
to  Move  (Lat.  Tnovere)  is  to  impel 
a  thing  so  as  to  cause  it  to  change 
its  place ;  being  employed  analogously 
of  what  induces  moral  as  well  as 
physical  change.  To  Stir  (A..  S. 
styrian)  ia  to  move  in  such  a  way  that 
the  movement  is  accompanied  by 
some  amount  of  internal  commotion 
or  disturbance.  Again,  stir  expresses 
more  distinctively  that  kind  of  quick, 
short  movement  which  is  confined  to 
the  individual  or  object,  and  implies 
little  or  no  change  of  locality. 

'*  All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower 
above  the  clouds,  and  reach  iis  high  as  heaven 
itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here  in  all 
that  real  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders 
in  those  remote  speculations  it  may  seem  to 
be  elevated  with  ;  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have 
offered  for  its  contemplation.** — Locke. 

**  In  Uim  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.** — A'njiisfi  Hiftle. 


Movement.    See  Motion. 
Moving.    See  Pathetic. 
Mulct.    See  Fine. 
Multitude.    See  Crowd. 
Munificent.     See  Beneficent. 
Murder.     See  Kill. 
Murmur.     See  Complain. 
Muse.    See  Meditate. 
Muster.    See  Collect. 
Mutable.    See  Inconstant. 
Mute.    See  Dumb. 
Mutilate.    See  Maim. 
Mutiny.    See  Insxtrrection. 
Mutual.     Beciprocal. 

Mutual  (Lat.  mutuus)  implies 
nothing  as  to  time  or  order  of  action. 
Reciprocal  {reciprocus,  from  re- 
cipere,  to  take  back)  involves  an 
idea  of  priority  and  succession.  A 
mutual  thing  is  simply  a  thing 
which  exists  between  two  persons; 
a  reciprocal  thing  so  exists  as  the 
result  of  a  giving  and  retnminff. 
"  The  attachment  was  mutual,"  woukL 
mean  simply  that  it  was  felt  on 
both  sides;  that  it  was  reciprocal, 
that  what  one  had  given  the  other 
also  had  returned. 

*'  God  in  the  nature  of  each  being  founds 
Its    proper     bliss,    and    sets    its    proper 

bounds ; 
But  as  He  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to 

bless, 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness. 
So  from  the  Hrst  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  linked  to  creature,  man  to 

man.**  Pope, 

**Thi8  atonement  was  the  end  of  the  in- 
carnation, and  the  two  articles  reciprooate ; 
for  an  incarnation  is  implied  and  presuppo«ed 
in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  as 
the  necessary  means  to  the  end.'* — Bishop 
Ilorslcy. 

Mysterious.     Mystical. 

Mysterious  (Gr.  /xvor^ptov)  de- 
notes that  a  thing  is  not  only  ob- 
scure, but  that  ther^  is  in  the  cha- 
i*acter  of  that  obscurity  something 
which  excites  curiosity  and  wonder. 
Mystical  (Gr.  pvariKoi)  denotes  that 
which  does  not  bo  much  excite  emo- 
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tion  as  baffle  curiosity  and  compre- 
liension,  by  secret  meanings  involred 
in  the  subject  as  it  meets  the  ear  or 
the  eye;  as,  mystic  words  of  pro- 
phecy, that  is,  words  which  have  a 
meaning  not  limited  to  their  primary 
application.  Mazes  of  the  mystic 
dance ;  that  is,  whose  movements  are 
more  than  they  seem,  and  are  signifi- 
cant of  ideas  and  emotions.  The  mys- 
terious opposes  itself  to  inquiry ;  the 
mystical  invites  it. 

**  By  a  silent,  unseen,  mysteriotu  process, 
the  fairest  flower  of  the  garden  springs  from 
a  small,  insignificant  seed,  the  majestic  oak 
of  the  forest  from  an  acorn,  the  strongest 
and  wisest  man  from  a  wretched,  senseless, 
and  helpless  infant,  the  holy  and  exalted 
saint  from  a  miserable  sinner." — Home. 

*'■  Fool,  thou  didst  not  understand 
The  mystic  language  of  the  eye,  nor  hand." 

Donne. 


N. 
Naked.    Babe.    Uncovered. 

Naked  (A.  S.  wocod,  ruacud,  naced) 
denotes  the  absence  of  any  covering ; 
Babe  (A.  S.  bar,  hctr),  destitute  of 
some  specific  or  proper  coveidng.  A 
man  is  naked  when  he  has  no  clotbes 
upon  him ;  his  head  is  bare  when  his 
hat  or  head  covering  is  absent.  A 
tree  which  has  lost  its  leaves  in  winter 
could  only  bo  called  naked  by  ana- 
logy, that  is,  by  being  regarded  as 
destitute  of  a  kind  of  clothing.  It  is, 
when  stnpped  of  its  leaves,  commonly 
called  bare.  When  applied  to  objects 
in  general,  bare  commonly  conveys 
the  idea  of  destitution  or  privation ; 
bare  walls  means  unfurnished  walls. 
While  naked  is  used  sometimes  in  a 
favourable  sense,  as  meaning  unob- 
scured,  unencumbered,  as  the  naked 
truth,  bare  alwavs  denotes  want,  in- 
sufficiency, or  isolation.  Uncovered 
(prefix  un  and  cauvrir,  Lat.  cooperire) 
is  entirely  a  colourless  term,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  context.  Anything 
may  be  uncovered  which  is  capable  01 
being  covered.  Commonly  speaking, 
the  naked  is  the  uncovered  where  it 
might  be  covered;  the  bare,  the  un- 
covered where  it  ought  to  be,  or  might 
be  better  conceived  as,  covered. 


'*  Wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked.'* — English  BiUe. 

'*  For  never-resting  time  leads  smnmer  on 
To  hideous   winter,   and    confoniKls   hie 

there ; 
Sap  checked  with  frost,  and  lusty  lesvo 

quite  gone ; 
Beauty   o'ersnowed,   and    bareness  ererj* 

where."  Shakespeart. 

"  None  of  the  Eastern  p>eople  use  th*  oois- 
pliment  of  uncovering  their  heads  when  thn 
meet,  as  we  do." — Dampier's  Voyaget. 

Name.     Appeixation.     Deno- 
mination.   Title.     DEsiONAiioy. 

Of  these,  Namb  (A.  &  %ama\  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  iuhn^h,  is  the 
simplest  and  most  generic,  indicatiLg 
simply  the  word  by  which  a  thing  or 
person  is  distinguished.      It  is  tb« 
current  representation  of  the  thisg 
itself.    Appellatiok  (Latw  app^kat, 
to  call)  proi)erly  denotes  a  descriptiTC 
term  where  some  individual  is  ex- 
pressed, or  some  peculiar  character- 
istic ;   as,  "  Alexander  of  Macedon*s 
appellation   was    *the    Great;'"   or. 
"  S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  appellation  was 
'  the    Angelic  JDoctor.'  '^     A  Titli 
(Lat.  titultis)  is  a  name  in  some  way 
indicative  of  dimity,  distinctiTeness. 
or  prominence.  Denomination  (Lat. 
de  and  iioniinare,  nomen,  a  name)  is 
a  distinctive  name,  implying  sectional 
division  or  classification.    It  may  be 
expressed  by  either  a  noun  or  an 
adjective;   as,    Pharisee,    good,  biid. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  term  belongs   to  such  dis- 
tinctions as  are  imposed  by  men,  not 
such  as  are  based  upon   the  differ- 
ences of  nature ;  though  the  denomi- 
nations so  imposed  may  agree  with 
natural  distinctions.     We  do  not,  for 
instance,  speak  of  plants,  animals,  or 
nuneralB  of  different  denominations. 
Desionation  {designare,   signum,   a 
sign)  is  a  distinctive  title,  pointing 
out  more  specifically  one  individu^ 
from  others.     The  word  carries  the 
mind  beyond  the  fact  of  a  distinctive 
name,  to  the  effort  of  those  who  im- 
posed it  as  peculiarly  appropriate  or 
characteristic. 

'*  A  name  which  everj  wind  to  heaven  wooM 
bear. 
Which  men  to  speak,  and  angels  jor  to 
hear."  Covciey. 
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n  must  endeavour  to  palliate  what 
innot  cure.  They  must  institute  some 
>,  under  the  appellation  of  magistrates, 
peculiar  office  it  is  to  point  out  the 
of  equity,  to  punish  transgressors,  to 
fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige 
owever  reluctant,  to  consult  their  own 
d  permanent  interests." — Hume, 

the  qualities  which  I  have  ranged 
the  head  of  the  sublime  be  all  found 
ent  with  each  other,  and  all  different 
hose  which  I  place  under  the  head  of 
;  and  if  those  which  compose  the  class 

beautiful  hare  the  same  consistency 
hemselves,  and  the  same  opposition  to 
v^hich  are  classed  under  the  denomi- 
of  sublime,  I  am  in  little  pain  whether 
y  chooses  to  follow  the  nartxe  I  give 
>r  not,  provided  he  allows  that  what  I 

under  different  heads  are  in  reality 
it  things  in  nature." — Burke. 

ery  substance  that  exists  has  its  pecu- 
ostitution,  wherein  depend  those  sen- 
aalities  and  powers  we  observe  in  it ; 
e  ranking  of  things  into  species,  which 
ling  but  sorting  them  under  several 
8  done  by  us  according  to  the  ideas 
e  have  of  them." — Lochis, 

is  is  a  plain  designation,  of  the  Duke  of 
trough.  One  kind  of  stuff  used  to 
land  is  called  marl,  and  every  one 
that  borough  is  the  name  of  a  town." 
t, 

lBbation.  See  Account. 
lBrative.  See  Account. 
lRrow.     Contbactbd.     Con- 

R»ow  (A.  S.  nearuj  nearoy  oon- 
i  with  near)  denotes  no  more 
the  bein^  of  little  breadth,  with- 
f  necessity  implying  either  that 
the  result  of  any  artificial  pro- 
or  any  disparac^g  force;  as, 
rrow  stream.  A  narrow  escape 
)  in  which  the  interval  between 
oint  of  danger  and  the  person 
ing  it  is  near  or  narrow.  Con- 
ted  (Lat.  contrdherey  con^cictuSf 
aw  in)  implies  an  artificial  pro- 
or  the  result  of  narrowing  in- 
>e8.  Metaphorically,  a  narrow 
is  so  by  nature;  a  contracted 
is  so  by  association,  training, 
"CQudice.  Confined  {con  and 
a  boundary)  implies  more 
gly  than  contracted  the  opera- 
>f  external  forces.    A  stream  is 


contitbcted  within  its  ordinary  course 
by  the  drought  of  summer ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  bed  by  artificial 
embankments. 

Natal.  See  Native. 
Nation.  See  People. 
Native.    Natal.    Natural. 

Native  (ncUimis,  nasci,  natus,  to 
be  bom)  indicates  a  relation  by 
oriein  to  an  object;  pertaining  to 
one  s  birth,  as  native  land  or  lan- 
guage ;  conferred  by  birth,  as  native 
genius.  Natural  {natura,  nature), 
pertaining  to  the  constitution  of 
Nature,  or  some  particular  nature, 
as  opposed  to  what  is  unconnected 
with  Nature,  as  artificial,  distorted, 
or  the  like.  Natal  {natiiHs)  means 
belonging  to  the  event  or  circum- 
stances of  a  man's  birth;  as  a  natal 
day,  hour,  star. 

Natube.    See  Ghabaoter. 
Naval.    See  Marine. 
Naughty.    See  Bad. 
Nautooal.    See  Marine. 
Nausea.    Loathino.    Disgust. 

As  employed  of  repugnance  of 
feeline  towards  objects.  Nausea 
(literally,  sea-sickness,  Qr.  vavs^  a 
ship)  is  commonly  employed  of  that 
dislike  which  is  the  result  of  over- 
much supply,  involving  tediousness 
and  satiety;  Loathing  {see  Loathe), 
of  a  strong  constitutional  dislike, 
whether  physical  or  of  the  moral 
taste;  Disgust  {die  and  guatare,  to 
taste),  of  what  strongly  offends  the 
moral  sense  rather  than  the  physical, 
as  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  another. 

Near.    Nigh.    Close. 

As  adverbs.  Near  (A.  S.  ineara, 
nyroy  comparative  of  neah,  nehy  nij^h). 
Nigh,  and  Close  (Fr.  clos,  Lat. 
cUmau»t  elaudere,  to  shut)  may  be 
thus  in  usage  distinguished.  Wc 
commonly  now  employ  near  both  of 
time  and  space,  while  we  restrict 
nigh  to  space.  Nigh  at  hand.  "  The 
time  draweth  nigh,"  would  be  now 
expressed  by  the  "  Time  draws  near." 
We  seldom  employ  nigh    but  with 
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amplification;  as,  nigli  at  hand. 
Near  is  by  no  means  so  strong  and 
definite  as  close.  Houses  are  near 
to  each  other  which  are  separated 
by  what  the  speaker  may  consider 
a  moderate  interval;  they  are  close 
when  they  almost  touch.  Near  is 
employed  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb, 
ana  a  preposition;  nigh,  as  an  ad- 
jective and  an  adverb,  but  not  as  a 
preposition ;  in  that  case,  it  requires 
the  addition  of  to.  Near  is  only, 
however,  used  as  an  adjective  when 
it  is  separated  by  the  verb  from  its 
substantive ;  as,  "  The  house  is  near ;" 
but  not  "  a  near  hoiise."  Both  near 
and  close  have  a  metaphorical  sense 
of  parsimonious,  which  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose. 

Negessaby.  Essentiax.  Be- 
QUI8ITE.    Needful. 

Nec^ssabt  (Lat.  necessaritis)  is  an 
indefinite  term.  Necessity  may  relate 
to  the  order  and  course  of  Nature, 
or  the  projects  and  designs  of  men, 
or  the  laws  of  thought  and  argument- 
ation. Requisite  (Lat.  remiirere,  re^ 
quisitus)  relates  to  some  end,  whether 
of  thought  or  action,  which  the 
requisite  indispensably  subserves. 
Essential  (Lat.  essentiaf  ease,  to  be) 
denotes  what  is  needful  to  make  a 
thing  what  it  is  or  professes  to  be — 
being  regarded  as  vitally  pai't  and 
parcel  of  the  thing  itself.  Necessary 
relates  to  the  course  of  things;  es- 
sential, to  the  constitution  of  things, 
and  our  conceptions  of  them ;  requi- 
site, to  human  deliberation  and  choice. 
Needful  is  less  abstract  than  neces- 
sary, and  applies  to  personal  requi- 
sites specifically  and  in  detail.  "  To 
cross  the  water  is  necessary  in  order 
to  travel  in  France;  but  money  is 
needful  to  travel  at  all."  Necessary 
is  a  tenn  primarily  of  logic ;  essential, 
of  metaphysics ;  requisite,  of  practical 
life.  That  is  necessary  to  a  thing 
which  the  very  notion  of  it  seems  to 
draw  after  it.  That  is  essential  with- 
out which  it  would  not  fulfil  its  defi- 
nition or  be  what  it  is.  That  is  re- 
quisite without  which  it  would  be  in 
a  condition  of  deficiency  or  want. 

"  A  ccrtaiu  kind  of  temper  is  neccssar;/  to 
the  pleasure  aiul  (juiet  of  onr  minds." — 
Tiliotsi/n. 


**  Judgment  is  more  eaaential  to  a  gcmna! 
than  courage." — Denhamu 

'*  All  truth  requiiAe  for  men  to  bMrr.** 

It  may  be  ob8ei*ved  that  nothixig  u 
more  common  than  the  employment 
of  essential  in  the  sense  of  strondr 
desirable  or  necessary.  Hence  saci 
intolerable  vulgarisms  as  that  "  It  is 
very  essential  to  wrap  up  oneself  in  eoJd 
weather."  It  should  have  been  eitW 
requisite  or  necessaiy;  the  latter 
representing  the  act  as  induced  bj 
circumstances;  the  fonner,  by  oor 
own  wants  and  feeling. 

"  All  things  needful  for  defence  abooai** 

The  needful  is,  generally  speakiiig, 
that  form  of  the  necessary  indch  in- 
volves a  double  object — the  imxne- 
diate  and  the  remote.  The  necessaiy 
is  wanted  for  itself,  except  so  far  as 
abstract  ends  are  additionally  con- 
sidered, as  happiness,  comfort,  and 
the  iike ;  the  needful,  for  something 
also  to  which  it  conduces. 

Negessitoub.     See  Needy. 
Necessity.    See  Laok. 
Need.     See  Lack. 
Needful.    See  Necessaby. 

Needy.    Neoessitous. 

Needy  (A.  S.  nead,  ned,  nyd.  Old 
Eng.  nede)  and  Necessitous  {m 
Necessaby)  are  both  employed  of 
persons  lacking  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  of  their  station  in 
it;  but  needy  is  employed  more  di- 
rectly of  the  person,  and  necessitous 
of  the  condition.  Hence  necessitoiiB 
may  imply  a  casual  state;  while 
needy  implies  one  more  permanent, 
as  being  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  class. 

Nefarious.    Iniquitous. 

These  terms  both  express  the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  human 
conduct  or  transactions;  but  Ne- 
FABlous  (nefas,  impiety)  points  more 
directly  to  the  intrinsic  badness  of 
the  deed ;  Iniquitous  (Lat.  iniquui, 
in,  not,  and  cemms,  equal  or  just),  to 
the  detriment  done  to  others,  who  are 
involved  in  the  object  or  conse- 
quences of  the  act. 
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for  their  own  nefarious  ends 
upon  Freedom  and  her  friends/* 

Cunningham. 

his  city  (Athens)  there  were  parties, 
wed  ones  too,  for  the  Persians,  Spar- 
id  Macedonians,  supported  each  of 
one  or  more  demagogues  pensioned 
bed    to    this    iniquitous    service." — 

HiEOT.    Disregard.    Slight. 

le  may  be  all  regarded  as  both 

and  verbs.  Neglect  {negli- 
eglectus)  is  not  so  positive  as 
r  (Old  Germ,  sleht,  smooth, 
).  Neglect  may  be  the  con- 
ce  of  inattention  or  preoccn- 
Slight  is   always   an  act  of 

and  contempt.    It  is  not  ab- 

y  confined  to  persons  as  its 

We  may  slight  as  well  as 

i  an  opportunity.    To  ne^^lect 

overlook  it ;  to  slight  it  is  to 
little  of  it,  and  so  undervalue 
:SBEGABD  relates  more  specifi- 
X)  what  is  brought  into  per- 
relation  to  oneself,  and  has 
»nly  a  positive  and  deliberate 
imounting  to  intentional  neg- 
a,  to  disregard  an  insult,  or  an 
►t,  on  the  part  of  another,  to 

an  injurv.  We  should  speak 
bting  rather  than  disregarding 
>d  offices  of  others.  Some  ex- 
oi  judgment,  whether  wisely  or 
.  involved  in  disregard ;  while 
may  be  the  result  of  prejudice, 
eglect,  of  ignorance  or  inat- 
I. 

said,  he  turned,  and  Satan,  bowing 

superior  spirits  is  wont  in  heaven, 

e   honour   due   and    reverence   none 

lecU, 

leave.**  Milton. 

s  too  common  for  those  who  have 
d  to  scholastic  professions,  and  passed 
>f  their  time  in  academies,  where 
but  learniug  confers  honours,  to 
i  ever  J  other  qualification,  and 
^ne  that  thej  shall  find  mankind 
0  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge, 
crowd  about  them  for  instruction.** 
ler. 

your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned, 
our  mos>t  dreadful  laws  so  loosely 
hted, 

d  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdained.** 

Sliakesp^ire^ 


Negligent.    See  Inattentive. 
Negotiate.     See  Transact. 

Neighbourhood.     Vicinity. 

Neighbourhood  (A.  S.  neahhtir, 
with  many  other  forms)  is  Saxon, 
Vicinity  (Lat.  viciniicu,  vicinus,  a 
neighbour)  is  Latin.  Hence,  as  com- 
monly happens,  the  Saxon  term  is  the 
more  comprehensive.  Neighbour- 
hood is,  in  the  first  place,  employed 
both  of  the  place  or  places  m  the 
vicinity,  and  of  the  persons  inhabit- 
ing them ;  vicinity,  only  of  the  place. 
Again,  neighbourhood  is  employed 
to  designate  the  general  nearness  or 
collectiveness  of  persons  or  objects 
among  one  another ;  vicinity,  only  of 
the  nearness  of  one  thing  to  another, 
or  a  person  to  a  place.  Hence  a  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  expression ;  as, 
to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  the  neighbourhood,  no- 
thing more  being  meant  than  phy- 
sical proximity.  Vicinity  expresses 
nearness ;  neighbourhood,  social  near- 
ness. 

**Till,  towards   night,   they   came   unto  a 

plain, 
By  which  a  little  hermitage  there  lay, 
Far  from  all  neighbourhood  the  which  annoy 

it  may.*'  Spenser. 

**  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  we  daily 
saw  some  of  those  birds  which  are  looked 
upon  as  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  such  as 
boobies,  men-of-war,  tropic  birds,  and  gan- 
nets.'* — Cook* 8  Voyages, 

Neophyte.     See  Convert. 
Nevertheless.    See  However. 
New.    See  Fresh  and  Modern. 
News.  Tidings.   Intelligence. 

News  denotes  what  is  generally 
new  in  the  way  of  intelligence  from 
any  or  all  quarters.  This  may  be 
interesting  to  ourselves  in  common 
with  others,  or  it  may  be  wholly  un- 
interesting. Tidings  are  news  of 
what  has  tided  or  betided  (A.  S.  tid, 
tide  or  time),  more  or  less  expected 
from  a  particular  quai'ter,  and  always 
personally  interesting.  As  we  may 
nave  news  of  a  foreign  war,  and 
tidings  of  our  friends  engaged  in 
it.  News  may  be  good  or  ba3  ;  but 
we  speak  of  good  more  often  than 
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of  evil  or  bad  tidings.  Intelli- 
gence (Lat.  intelligeret  to  under- 
stand) is  a  more  formal  word, 
denoting  public  or  official  communi- 
cation of  news,  and  is  always  of 
general  interest,  whether  good  or  bad, 
and  commonly  on  definite  subjects, 

*'  I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  you  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  any- 
thing but  news." — Spectator. 

"  When  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible,  in  vain. 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  doubtful,  and  resigned 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind. 
Asked    of  the  waves  that    broke   upon   bis 

coast 
*  What  tidings  f*    and  the  surge  replied,  *  All 

lost !' "  Cowper. 

**My  lion,  whose  jaws  are  at  all  hours 
open  to  intelligence,  informs  me  that  there 
are  a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being.'* 
'■^Steele. 

Nice.  See  Delicate  and  Exact. 

Niggardly.  Miserly.  Ava- 
ricious.    Covetous.     Sordid. 

All  these  terms  describe  excess  of 
selfishness  in  the  use  or  acquisition 
of  money  or  valuable  possessions. 
The  Niggardly  man  (Icelandic 
hnoggr,  niggard,  sparing)  is  hard 
upon  others ;  the  Miserly  man  (miser, 
miserable),  upon  himself  as  well. 
The  Avaricious  (Lat.  avaritia, 
avarus,  greedy  of  gain)  is  simply 
rapacious  for  himself ;  the  Covetous 
(Fr.  convoiter,  Old  Fr.  covoiter,  from 
Lat.  cupiduSf  cupere,  to  desire)  is  so 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  quality 
of  the  miser  stai-ving  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  is  more  ridiculous  than 
pitiable  ;  that  of  the  niggardly  man, 
the  more  pitiable  and  hateful ;  that 
of  the  avaricious  and  covetous,  the 
more  formidable.  Avarice  is  gi'eedi- 
ness ;  but  covetousness  would  snatch 
the  food  from  another's  mouth.  The 
avaricious  man  is  a  man  of  cares  and 
desires;  the  covetous  man,  one  of 
envy  and  design.  Sordid  expresses 
the  sacrifice  or  loss  of  what  is  noble, 
and  the  adoption  of  what  is  mean  in 
feeling  and  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  gain.  As  the 
covetous  man  is  desirous  of  appro- 
priating the  wealth  of  others,  so  the 
avaricious    man     is    simply    inordi- 


nately desirous  of   gain.     The  arft. 
ricious  are  eager   to    get,   and   hog 
it  when  got.     The  covetous  are  also 
eager  to  obtain,  but  not  so  desirous 
of  keeping.     The  avaricious  are  never 
profuse,  but  the  covetous  may  be.  and 
may  even  be  spendthrifts,   desiring 
the  wealth  of  others   that  they  may 
squander  it  or  keep  itw     As  the  cha- 
racter of  the  avaricious  and  covetooi 
are  more  concerned  with  acqninng,  to 
the  ni^gai'dly  is  more  concerned  with 
retaining.    The  niggardly  man  finds 
it  hard  to  part  with  his  money,  and 
would  cheapen  as  far  as  possible  the 
just  claims  of  others  apon  him. 

*'  On  the  other  side,  there  is  not  m  Nature 
anything  so  remotely  distant  from  God,  n^  ta 
extremely  opposite  to  Him,  as  a  greedr, 
griping  niggard.** — Barrow. 

**  For  the  sake  of  collecting  what  is  oerer 
to  be  used,  and  adding  to  his  belored  heap, 
the  miser  will  forego  the  comforts,  the  ctm- 
venieuoes,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of  ex* 
istence,  and  Tolnatnrily  submit  all  his  dskii 
to  the  penuries  and  austerities  of  a  meadi* 
cant." — Borne. 

*' Still,  however  (said  Asem)  the  inhabit* 
ants  must  be  happy.  Each  is  contented  witii 
his  own  possessions,  nor  avariciousiti  eodea* 
Tours  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary  for 
his  own  subsistence  ;  each  has  therefore 
leisure  for  pitying  those  that  stand  in  De«d 
of  compassion." — Goldsmith, 

"The  difference  betwene  avarice  and  rv- 
veitice  is  this,  ooveiiice  is  for  to  coveit  swiche 
things  as  thou  hast  not,  and  ararice  15  to 
witbholde  and  keep  swiche  things  as  thoa 
hast  without  rightful  nede." — Chaucer. 

^^  Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast." 

Southey,  Anti-Jacobin. 

Nigh.     See  Neab. 
Nightly.     NocturnaIi. 

Nightly  is  derived  directly  from 
the  English  word  night ;  Noctubnal, 
from  the  Latin  nox,  noctis.  night, 
whence  noctumus.  Yet  they  are 
somewhat  diffei-ently  employed.  The 
former  is  a  term  of  more  familiar 
character  than  the  latter;  but  a 
further  difference  is  discernible,  flow- 
ing,  however,  from  the  same  differ- 
ence of  origin.  Nightly  means 
simply,  at  time  of  night,  or  every 
night;  while  nocturnal  means,  eon* 
neeted  with  the  nature  of  the  night. 
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htly  visit.  The  nocturnal  habits 
cue  birds,  insects,  and  quadru- 

MDLE.       AgILR 

idDLE  (A.  S.  liemoly  nwmoV),  con- 
d  with  nivian,  to  take  or  catch, 
contrary  to  the  common  order, 
transferred  from  the  mental  to 
odily  capacities.  It  is  Agility 
agilis,  agoy  to  act)  in  the  specific 
ss  of  running;  while  agility 
\  to  the  active  use  of  the  limbs 
ler  ways.  So  Addison  evidently 
iguished  between  the  two  when 
•ote — 

rid  ranged  over  Parnassus  with  great 
ness  and  agility .** 

this  is  hardly  adhered  to  with 
ness  at  present.  The  difference 
3  to  be  of  the  same  natui*e,  but 
ler;  nimbleness  being  associ- 
with  change  of  place;  agility, 
the  mere  flexibility  and  elai- 
'  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

)BLE.     See  Grand. 
3CTURNAL.     See  Nightly. 
018E.     See  Sound. 
018ELE8S.     See  Dumb. 
018Y.     See  Loud. 

3MINATE.     Appoint. 

applied  to  the  Appointment 

jrtain  offices,  the  Nomination 

nominarCf  nonieti,  a  name)  com- 

y    stands    to    the    appointment 

ad  and  pimctus^  a  point)  as 
irst  step  to  the  completion.  The 
intment  conaists  in  the  formal 
jiTing  of  office  in  a  regular 
od;  the  nomination,  in  the 
i  of    naming   the   individual   to 

0  appointed.  Where  there  is 
iscretion  left,  the  nomination  is 
ally,  but  not  formally  or  legally, 
appointment.       But    there    are 

1  m  which  the  two  are  distinct ; 
rhere  a  person  or    a  corporate 

has  the  right  of  nominating 
5  than  one  person  to  an  office, 
of  which  one  is  selected  by  a 
er  power  for  the  appointment. 

he  nomiruttion  of  persons  to  places  being 
rogative  of  the  king." — Chrendon, 

he  accusations  against  Columbus  gained 


such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  com- 
missioner was  apimnted  to  repair  to  His- 
(Miniola,  and  to  iu:»pect  into  his  conduct." — 
lio^jertson. 

Note.   Annotation.   Comment. 
Commentary.   Observation.   Ee- 

MABK. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  syno- 
n^rmous  with  the  other  terms  nere 
given.  Note  (Lat.  nota,  a  mark)  is 
alwajB  written,  being  either  a  brief 
writing  to  assist  the  memory,  or  a 
marginal  comment  or  explanation. 
It  is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  word 
which  is  more  fully  expressed  by  An- 
notation, especially  in  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  a  text.  Comment 
(Lat.  comminiscor,  commentus)  has  a 
less  systematic  meaning,  and  denotes 
the  expression  of  anything  which 
may  casually  suggest  itself  as  worth 
making  in  relation  to  what  is  said 
or  written,  and  mav  be  itself  either 
written  or  said.  When  the  comment 
is  only  spoken  as  well  as  casual,  and 
has  relation  rather  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  than  to  its  inter- 
pretation, it  may  be  called  an  Ob- 
8£BYATI0N  or  Remark.  This  last 
(Fr.  remarquer)  is  of  more  general 
meanine  still,  and  may  be  emplo^eil 
of  anything  by  way  of  observation, 
even  where  no  explanation  or  illus- 
tration is  intended,  and  by  way  of 
reference  to  any  subject  wnich  may 
be  thought  worthy  of  it,  or  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  it.  Observation 
(Lat.  observare,  to  observe)  is  not 
only  non-explanatory  but  presup- 
poses a  complete  understanding  of 
the  matter  upcm  which  the  observa- 
tion is  founded.  Commentary  is  a 
systematic  collection  of  comments 
in  a  literary  form,  and  by  way  of 
explanation  and  illustration.  In  the 
title,  *'  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  the 
term  bears  the  meaning  of  memoirs 
of  particular  transactions.  Its  more 
ordmary  meaning  is  that  of  a  book 
of  expositions  on  the  work  of  an 
author.  Certain  differences  are  spe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  between  the 
verbs  to  observe  and  to  remark.  To 
remark  is  slighter  than  to  observe, 
and  a  remark  slighter  than  an  ob- 
sei*vation.  I  may  make  a  casual  re- 
mark which  is   very   remotely  con- 
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Bected  with  the  subject  tinder  con- 
sideration; hence  such  phrases  as, 
**  I  may  as  well  remark  in  passing." 
To  remark  is  to  note  down  casually ; 
to  observe  is  to  note  down  more 
carefully.  A  phenomenon  in  the 
heavens  may  be  remarked  by  a  casual 
spectator;  and  if  it  be  conspicuous 
can  hardly  escape  remark.  It  will 
be  observed  by  an  astronomer.  Ob- 
servation often  follows  upon  remark, 
and  is  the  analysis  or  expansion  of 
it.  "  Did  you  remark  the  level  of 
the  thermometer  yesterday  at  mid- 
day ?"  "  No.  I  did  not ;  but  I  will 
deserve  it  more  carefully  to-day." 
The  careful  general  remarks  those 
individuals  who  behave  with  bravery, 
while  he  observes  the  operations  of 
the  enemy.  The  remark  is  com- 
monly the  statement  of  a  fact;  the 
observation  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
statement  of  a  principle  or  an  in- 
ference. 

Noted.    See  Notorious. 
Notice.     See  Mention. 
Notion.    See  Idea  and  Opinion. 
Notorious.    Noted. 

While  Noted  is  reserved  for  that 
which  is  well  known,  favourably  or 
eminently,  Notorious  is  employed 
to  express  what  is  publicly  known, 
and  universally  in  men's  mouths, 
commonly,  though  not  invariably, 
with  an  unfavourable  meaning.  But 
this  is  only  a  rough  distinction.  The 
case  seems  to  be  aflfected  by  the 
question  whether  the  matter  'is  one 
of  facts  or  persons.  At  least,  no- 
torious is  never  used  of  what  is  known 
purely  for  good.  We  speak  indis- 
criminately of  a  notorious  or  a  noted 
fact,  but  not  person;  nor  is  virtue 
and  excellence  ever  said  to  be  no- 
torious. 

Notwithstanding.  See  How- 
ever. 

Novel.  See  Fable  and  Mo- 
dern. 

Nourish.     See  Cherish. 

Noxious.      Hurtful.      Preju- 


dicial.       Pernicious.       Detbi- 
mental.  Deletebioxts.  Injurious. 

Of  these,  the  most  general  in  thdr 
application  are  Hurtful  («ec  Hubt) 
and  Injurious,  of  which  the  othen 
may  be  regarded  aa  modifications. 
Noxious  (Lat.  noartfts,  noxa,  wicart, 
to  hurt)  is  applied  physicsLlIy  and 
analogously  to  physical  influences, 
and  to  what  is  bke  them  in  morak, 
as  a  noxious  air  or  climate;  noxious 
principles  or  practices.  Prejudicial 
(prcB,  beforehand,  and  ^'udicufm.  judg- 
ment, a  judgment,  with  an  implied 
unfavourable  character,  formed  be- 
forehand) bears  specific  relation  to 
some  particular  nature,  action,  or 
operation  as  prejudicial  to  character, 
interest,  health,  life.  Pernicious 
(Lat.  pemicies,  destraction)  denotes 
that  which  tends,  by  its  injurioos 
quality,  to  the  destmctdon  of  its 
subject.  Detrimental  (Lat.  detri- 
mentum,  from  deterere,  to  wear  away 
or  impair)  is  less  strong  than  p<Y- 
nicious,  and  denotes  a  tendency,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  impair  and  di- 
minish in  force  or  yaiue.  Dele- 
terious (Lat.  delercy  to  destroy  or 
abolish)  brings  out  more  strongly 
the  purely  physical  side  of  pernicious, 
as  "  deleterious  medicines,"  and  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  and  health  of 
men. 

**  Again  it  is  arged  that  Nature  luis  not 
only  produced  manj  noxious  and  poisonous 
herbs,  but  also  destructive  and  devouring; 
animals,  wh(»e  strength  surpasseth  that  of 
men." — Cudworth, 

"  Charles  II.  had  great  rices,  but  warce 
any  virtues  to  correct  them  ;  he  had  in  him 
some  vices  which  were  less  hurtful^  which 
corrected  his  more  hurtful  oiie&."-^BwmcU 

**That  which  in  the  6rst  instance  is  prt^ 
judicial  may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter 
operation ;  and  its  excellence  may  arise  even 
from  the  ill  effects  it  produces  in  the  begin- 
ning."— Burke. 

"  He  who  has  vented  a  pernicious  doctrine, 
or  published  an  ill  book,  must  know  that  his 
guilt  and  his  life  determine  not  together.** — 
JSoulh, 

"  Though  every  man  hath  a  property  in 
his  goods,  he  must  not  use  them  in  detriment 
of  the  commonwealth." — Utate  THalt. 
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^*  In  some  places  those  plants  which  are 
entirely  ]K)isonous  at  home  lose  their  dele- 
terious quality  by  being  carried  abroad."— 

**  We  naturally  lore  excellence  wherever 
'we  see  it ;  but  the  envious  man  hates  it,  and 
wishes  to  be  superior  to  others,  not  by 
raising  himself  by  honest  means,  but  by 
injuriously  pulling  them  down." — Beattie. 

Number.     Count. 

These  terms.  Number  (being  de- 
rived from  numerare,  nwmerus,  a 
number)  and  Count  (from  Fr.  comp- 
ier,  the  Lat.  comptUare,  to  commute, 
of  which  count  is  an  abbreviation), 
may  often  be  employed  strictly  in 
the  place  of  count,  as  to  number  the 
Band  of  the  seashore  (or  to  count  it) ; 
but  number  (to  say  nothing  of  such 
a  phrase  as,  **To  number  houses 
in  a  street,"  meaning,  to  fix  num- 
bers upon  them)  has  also  the  force 
of  presenting  as  the  result  of  com- 
putation ;  as,  "  The  army  numbered 
fifty  thousand."  It  has  also  a  more 
rhetorical  and  solemn  character  than 
count,'  in  the  sense  of  to  pass  into 
a  previously  existing  number;  as, 
**  Me  was  numbered  with  the  dead." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  devoid  of 
that  force  of  reckoning,  in  the  sense 
of  moral  estimation,  which  belongs 
to  count,  as  in  such  a  phrase  as, 
"  I  count  it  simple  folly ;  and  ex- 
presses no  more  than  arithmetical 
computation  or  addition.  I  number, 
denotes  the  same  thing  as,  I  tell  off, 
not,  I  estimate. 

Numeral.     Numerical. 

Numeral  is  of  or  belonging  to 
numbers,  and  is  applied  to  terms, 
esj^ecially  of  grammar ;  as  a  numeral 
adjective.  Numerical  is  of  or  be- 
longing to  number  in  the  abstract; 
as  a  numerical  difference — a  differ- 
ence of  number,  as  distinguished, 
for  instance,  from  one  of  quality. 
The  difference  between  six  oranges 
and  eight,  where  all  are  of  equal  size 
and  goodness,  would  be  numerical. 

Nuptials.     See  Marriage. 
Nurture.    See  Cherish. 


0. 


Obdurate.  Hardened.  Cal- 
lous. Obstinate.  Pertinacious. 
Contumacious. 

While    Hardened    is    the    most 
general  term,  the  others,   with  the 
exception  of  obstinate,   may  be  re- 
garded as  modifications  of  it.     We 
speak  of  persons  or  their  feelings  as 
hardened,  when   we  mean  to  express 
the   result  of  habituation,  and  this 
actively  or  passively ;  as,  hardened  in 
vice ;    hardened  against  impressions, 
as,  for  instance,  scenes  of  suffering. 
Callous  (Fr.  calleuxy  Lat.  callogus, 
from  callum,  caUuSf  the  thick  skin  of 
animal    bodies)    commonly    denotes 
rather   insensibility   through  nature 
or  habituation,  than  any  wunting  of 
the  moral  feelings.     This  latter  use, 
however,   is  not  excluded,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  A  callous  conscience."    Ob- 
durate (Lat.  obdurate,  obdwraivs,  to 
harden),  on  the  other  hand,  denotes 
the  state  of  being  hardened  against 
moral  influences.    They  rise  in  mean- 
ing in  the  following  order:    caUous 
denotes  a  deadening  of    the    sensi- 
bilities;    hardened,    a    settled    dis- 
regard   of    and  habit  of  resistance 
against    the    claims    of    persuasion, 
duty,    and    sympathy;     oodurate,   a 
moral   determination    in    opposition 
to  both  moral  principle  and  natural 
feeling.    Obstinate  (Lat.  obstinare, 
obstinatiLSf  a  lengthened  form  of  06- 
stare,  to  stand  out)  is  more  purely 
mental  than  moral,  and  denotes  such 
inflexible  conduct  as  consists  in  stand- 
ing out  against  persuasion,  instruc- 
tion, entreaty,  and,  by  an  extension 
of  the  use  of  the  term,  against  at- 
tack.   Pertinacious  (Lat.  pertinax, 
pertinere,  to  hold  on)  represents  ob- 
stinacy,  as  it  were,  from  the  other 
or  opposite  point  of  view.     As  ob- 
stinacy  consists   in  holding  out,   so 
pertinacity  consists   in    holding   on. 
The  man  who  reiterates  and  clings 
to   his  own   purpose    or  opinion    is 
pertinacious;   the  man  who  does  bo 
in  direct  opposition  to  external  in- 
fluences is  oDstinate.  Contumacious 
expresses  the  resistance  to  the  de- 
mands of  constituted  authority. 
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"The  ear  is  wanton  and  un^overned,  and 
the  heart  insolent  and  (^tdurate^  till  the  one 
is  pierced,  and  the  other  made  tender  by 
affliction." — <>outh. 

"Tell  such  people  of  a  world  after  this, 
of  their  being  accountable  for  their  actions, 
and  of  the  Gospel  denunciations  of  damnation 
upon  all  who  lead  such  ungodly  lives  without 
repentance ;  they  are  Itanlened  to  everything 
of  this  kind." — ijilpin,  Sermons. 

"  Licentiousness  had  so  long  passed  for 
sharpness  of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
the  conscience  is  grown  callous.**  —  L* Es- 
trange. 

"  So  was  both  sides  with  obstinate  despite, 
With    like    revenge,    and    neither   party 
bowed."  Daniel. 

"  Disputes  witl|  men  pertinaciously/  obsti- 
nate in  their  principles  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  irksome." — Hume. 

"  Now,  these  courts  being  thus  established 
in  the  Church,  when  any  offender  is  presented 
into  any  of  them,  he  is  cited  to  appear  there, 
which  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  do,  he  is  pro- 
nounced contumacious.** — Bereridge. 

Obedient.  Compliant.  Yield- 
ing. Submissive.  Dutiful.  Ob- 
sequious. 

Obedienj  (Lat.  obedire^  ohediens^ 
to  obey)  involves  a  relationship  of 
inferiority  to  another,  and  a  recog- 
nized physical  or  moral  subserviency  ; 
but  the  moral  power  is  the  primary, 
the  physical  the  secondary,  applica- 
tion. We  obey  God,  men,  and  laws, 
commands,  and  the  like,  as  the  media 
through  which  their  will  is  expressed 
and  made  known  to  us.  It  is  only 
by  analogy  that  the  ship  is  said  to 
obey  the  helm,  or  a  body  to  fall  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gi'avitation. 
Compliant  (Fr.  coviplie)-,  in  which 
have  probably  been  confounded  the 
two  senses  of  the  Latin  complere  and 
complicare)  indicates  more  equality 
between  the  parties  than  obedient. 
As  obedience  stands  to  law,  com- 
mand, injunction,  or  precept,  so  com- 
pliance stands  to  wishes,  desires,  de- 
mands, requests,  proposals,  and  the 
like.  Yielding  is  a  term  expressive 
of  the  natural  disposition  or  ten- 
dency to  comply,  and  involves  com- 
monly some  weakness  of  nature  and 
incapacity  of  resistance  to  the  will 
of  another,  where  such  resistance  is 
lawful  or  needful.    Submissive  (Lat. 


submUtere)  is  a  stronger  term  than 
obedient,   and    carries    the  meaning 
of  prospective  obedience  or  compli- 
ance with  possible  as  well  as  actual 
commands    or    desires    of    another. 
Dutiful  (duty  from    due,  Fr.  dn,] 
denotes  that  character  of  act,  con- 
duct,   or    disposition    which    allows 
itself  to  be  swayed  by  the  conscions- 
ness  of  a  moral  relationship,  involv- 
ing the  right  of   the  one  party  to 
submission,  obedience,  or  deference, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  other  partj 
t6  render  it  without  coercion,  but  bj 
the  understood,  rather  than  expressed, 
power  of  control.     Obsequious  (Lat 
ohsequi,  to  obey)    has   now  lost   iu 
original  use,  in  which  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  compliant,    and    has  lapsed 
into    the    ui^avoorable    meaning  of 
over-compliant,    or    demonstratively, 
over-courteously,  and  almost  servilely 
attentive  to  the  wishes  of  another. 

**  Yet  to  whate*er  above  was  fated, 
Obedientlt/  he  bowed  his  soul ; 
For  what  all-bounteous  Heaven  created. 
He  thought  Heaven  only  should  controL* 

Cottper. 

"  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  show  how  compliant  he  was  to 
the  humours  of  the  princes  which  he  served, 
did  as  dexterously  comply  ^ith  his  prodi- 
gality as  he  had  formerly  with  his  father'* 
sparingness." — Burnet, 

"That  yieldingnesSy  whatever  foundations 
it  might  lay  to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity, 
was  a  specific  to  preserve  us  in  peace  in  his 
own  time." — Lord  Halifax. 

"  He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  suf/missit€  charms, 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On   Juno    smiles    when    he    impregns    the 

clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers."  Jfiltm. 

"  I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully 
bearing  with  his  mother's  ill-humour." — 
Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Watwn. 

"The  common  people  have  not  yet  con- 
tracted that  obsequiousness  and  submission 
which  the  rigour  of  their  government,  if  no 
revolution  occurs  to  redress  it,  must  in  time 
reduce  them  to." — Observer.  - 

Object.  See  Aim,  Motive,  and 
Subject. 

Obligation.    See  Dvici. 

Oblige.    See  Binb. 
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Obliged.    See  Indebted. 

OBLiGma.     See  Civil. 

Obliterate.     See  Efface. 

Oblivion.    See  Forgetfulness. 

Oblong.    Oval. 

Oblong  (Lat.  oblongus)  means 
longer  than  broad ;  Oval  (Lat.  ovwn, 
&n  ^gg)t  egg-shaped.  The  oval  is 
therefore  a  species  or  one  form  of 
the  oblong.  Figures  may  be  oblong 
which  are  form^  hj  right  lines  and 
right  angles,  not  being  squares,  and 
ore  called  rectangular  parallelograms ; 
but  the  oval  is  a  curvilinear  oblong 
figure,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from,  or  deviations  from, 
the  circle. 

Obloquy.    Contumely. 

The  contemptuous  speaking  against 
another  is  common  to  these  words; 
but  while  Obloquy  denotes  dis- 
paragement generally  (Lat.  ohlomd, 
to  speak  against).  Contumely  (Lat. 
eonfnmelia,  probably  connected  vdih 
tmnere,  to  swell,  as  if  a  swelling 
against  superior  position  or  merit) 
involves  the  unmerited  treatment  of 
another,  accompanied  with  disrespect. 
A  person  may  be  publicly  spoken 
against  out  of  his  own  hearing,  in 
which  case  he  still  incurs  obloquy; 
but  contumely  is  shown  to  his  lacCi 
and  is  not  confined  to  words. 

"  For  the  word  KaraKi,K*iv,  according  to 
its  origination,  and  according  to  some  use, 
doth  signify  all  kind  of  obloiiun,  and  so  may 
comprise  slander,  harsh  censure,  reviling, 
scofiing,  and  the  like  kinds  of  speaking  against 
our  neighbour ;  but  in  stricter  acceptation, 
and  according  to  peculiar  use,  it  denoteth 
that  particular  sort  of  obloquy  which  is 
called  detraction  or  backbiting." — Barrow. 

**  Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as 
contumely**  —Burke. 

Obnoxious.     See  Acoountablb. 

Obscure.  See  Dabk  and  In- 
distinct. 

Obsequies.    Funeral. 

These  terms  express  diiFerent  as- 
pects of  the  same  thing.  Funeral 
(Lat.  funusy  funeris)  represents  the 
interment  of  the  dead  as  accompanied 
by  its  proper  rites,  ceremonies,  and 


attendance.  ObS£(^uies  (Lat.  ohse- 
cpiiuniy  compliance,  obsequi,  to  follow) 
IS  the  same  funeral  solemnity  re- 
garded as  the  last  duty  performed  to 
a  deceased  person.  The  idea  of  ob- 
sequies is  that  of  respectful  vale- 
diction ;  that  of  funeral  is  mournful 
ceremony. 

"But  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  » 
father, 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  his  sunriyor 

bound 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.'* 

Shakespeare, 

"The  funeral  bake-meats    coldly  furnish 'd 
forth 
The  marriage  table."  Ibid. 

Obsequious.    See  Obedient. 

Observance.    See  Ceremony. 

Observance.    Observation. 

Observance  (Lat.  ohservaniia,  oh" 
servarCf  to  observe)  is  the  due  render- 
ing to  rule,  law,  custom,  or  occasion 
a  formal  or  practical  recognition. 
The  observance  of  sacred  days;  the 
observance  of  the  principles  of  truth, 
justice,  or  the  laws.  Observation 
(Lat.  observatio)  is  simply  the  act  of 
close  and  attentive  contemplation, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  closely 
acquainted  with  it,  as  the  observa- 
tion of  the  heavens.  The  intention 
of  an  observance  is  the  fulfilment  of 
a  moral  or  religious  duty ;  the  inten- 
tion of  obsenation  is  to  acquire  or 
retain  exactly  some  additional  fact 
for  the  information  of  ourselves  or 
the  instruction  of  others. 

"Since  the  obligation  upon  Christians  to 
comply  with  the  religious  observance  of  Sun- 
day arises  fi*om  the  public  uses  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
practice,  the  manner  of  observing  it  ought  to 
be  that  which  best  fulfils  these  uses,  and 
conforms  the  nearest  to  this  practice." — 
Fiiiey. 

"The  difference  between  experiment  and 
observation  consists  merely  in  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  with  which  they  accomplish 
their  discoveries,  or  rather  in  the  compara- 
tive command  we  possess  over  them  as  instru- 
ments for  the  investigation  of  truth."— 
Stewart, 

Observe.  See  Behold  and 
Watch. 
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Obsebver.     See  Spectator. 
Obsolete.  .  See  Old. 
Obstacle.     See  Difficulty. 
Obstinate.    See  Obuurate  and, 

J^TUBBORN. 

Obstruct.     See  Clog. 
Obtain.     See  Acquire. 
Obtrude.     See  Intrude. 
Obviate.     See  Prevent. 
Obvious.     See  Apparent. 
Occasion.     See  Create.  • 

Occasion.     Opportunity. 

Occasion  (Lat.  occasio,  oh  and 
ca»u.s,  cadere,  a  befalling)  is  no  more 
than  something  which  falls  in  our 
way,  or  presents  itself  in  the  course 
of  circumstances  or  events.  An  Op- 
portunity (Lat.  oppoi'tumis,  some- 
times derived  from  ob  and  portus, 
a  harbour)  is  an  occasion  regarded 
in  its  relation  to  ourselves  and  our 
own  intentions,  as  an  available  source 
or  season  of  action  by  reason  of  fit- 
ness and  convenience.  The  occasion 
commonly  controls  us;  but  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity.  We 
may  have  frequent  occasion  to  meet 
a  certain  person,  but  no  opportunity 
of  taking  him  apart  to  converse  witn 
him  privately.  An  occasion  is  some- 
times nearly  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
when  an  internal  motive  finds  excite- 
ment in  external  circumstances ;  but 
an  opportunity  is  nothing  unless  we 
care  to  seize  it. 

"  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme 
Maker  of  the  universe  to  improve  all  the 
opportunities  of  good  which  are  afforded  him." 
•--•Johnson, 

"Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 
ment, deceived  me." — English  Bible. 

Occasional.     See  Casual. 
Occult.     See  Latent. 
Occupancy  .     Occupation. 

The  difference  between  these  two 
words  flows  from  the  different  forces 
of  the  verb  occupy — to  take  possession, 
and  to  hold  possession.  Occupancy 
{occupare,  ob  and  capere,  to  take)  is 
the  taking  or  having  possession  in  re- 


lation to  rights,  claims,  or  privil^eB; 
Occupation,  in  relation  to  no  more 
than  the  fact  of  possessing  and  hold- 
ing. We  speak  of  the  occupancy  ot 
an  estate;  and  the  occupation,  not 
occupancy,  of  a  country  by  an  army. 
Occupancy  has  a  passive,  occupation 
also  an  active  sense. 

^As  we  before  obserred  that  oocwpamy 
gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of  th» 
soil,  80  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  thstcocv- 
pancy  gave  also  the  original  right  to  Um 
perroaDent  property  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth  itself,  which  excludes  every  one  els* 
but  the  owner  from  the  use  of  it." — Black- 
atone. 

**  Whereas  of  late  yeares  a  g^reat  oompsssc 
hath  yeelded  but  small  profit,  and  thu  oo«lie 
through  the  idle  and  negligent  occupattotk  of 
such  as  dailie  manured  and  herd  the  same  ii 
occupying." — Holinshed, 

Occupation.    See  Employment. 
Occupy.     See  PossEsa 
Occur.     See  Happen. 
OccuRBENOB.        See      Circxjm- 

BTANCE.        ^ 

Odious.     See  Hateful. 
Odoub.    See  Fragrance. 
(EcoNomcAL.    See  Egonojucal. 
Offence.     Ste  Crime. 

Offend.  Displease.  Vex. 
Mortify. 

Offend  (Lat.  offendere,  o5,  against, 
and  fendere,  to  thrust)  relates  always 
to  the  conduct  of  one  person  towai^ 
another,  and  implies,  therefore,  con- 
scious agents  on  both  sides,  and  a 
condition  of  real  or  supposed  slight 
on  one  side.  It  belongs  to  superiors 
and  equals  rather  than  to  inferiors  to 
be  offended.  In  the  case  of  equals,  it 
still  implies  an  aUe^ed  deficiency  of 
regaixl  or  consideration.  Displsasb 
is  less  strong,  and  belongs  not  so 
much  to  personal  offence  received  at 
the  hands  of  another,  as  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a 
superioi*,  where  the  measure  of  re- 
quirement or  duty  has  not  been  ful- 
filled by  the  other.  Displease  is  more 
directly  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
the  person;  offend,  to  the  person 
himself.     Yez  {vexare)  ia  to  make 
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ry,  or  irritated  by  petty  provo- 
ona  or  annoyances,  especially  if 
'uted.  MOBTIPY  diflfers  from  all 
)eing  absolutely  referrible  to  oc- 
■ences  irrespective  of  actions  or 
uts;  and  expresses  a  strong  feeling 
personal  disapproval  mixed  with 
ppointment  in  what  has  occurred 
een  done,  where  the  question  is  of 
;ons. 

The  emperor  himself  came  ranninjir  to 
>lace  in  his  ai*mour,  severely  reproving 
I  of  cowardice  who  had  forsaken  the 
5,  and  grievously  offended  with  those 
had  kept  such  negligent  watch." — 
les. 

ifVhenThou  wert  so  yfT&ih(\x\\j  displeased 
m.** — English  Bible. 

n  disappointments  where  the  affections 

been  strongly  placed  and  the  expecta- 

sanguine,  particularly  where  the  agency 

hers  is  concerned,  sorrow  may  degenerate 

vexation  and  chagrin." — Cogan. 

[  am  mortified  by  those  compliments 
h  were    designed  to  encourage   me." — 

• 

Offender.     Delinquent. 

he  one  is  an  active  and  positive, 
other  a  passive  and  negative, 
flgressor.  He  who  violates  law  or 
al  rule  is  an  Offender  ;  he  who 
ects  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ts  is  a  Delinquent  (Lat.  de  and 
!«ere,  to  leave).  It  may  be  ob- 
ed  that,  as  every  citizen  is  bound 
tively  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
itry,  as  ,well  as  negatively  not 
light  or  fall  short  oi  them,  so  a 
iquency,  though  by  the  force  of 
term  it  implies  omission,  may, 
>me  cases,  be  a  commission.  So 
le  following — 

L  delinq^ient  ought  to   be   cited  in  the 
or  jurisdiction  where  the  delinquency 
sommitted." — Ayliffe. 

[lis  broader  sense,  a  delinquent  is 
whose  acts  fail  of  his  obligations 
le  state.     So  again — 

[e  that  politicly  intendeth  good  to  a 
ion  weal  may  be  called  a  just  man;  but 
at  practiseth  either  for  his  own  profit, 
ly  other  sinister  ends,  may  be  well 
id  a  delinquent  pei"son." — State  Trials. 

nquent  is  a  more  limited  term 

offender.      The  delinquent  of- 

8  against  thejnajesty  and  justice 

w.  The  offendtar  may  run  counter 


to  any  law,  rule,  custom,  or  even  td 
taste. 

**The   proud    he   tamed,   the    penitent  he 
.  cheered. 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared." 

Dryden, 

Offer.    Give.    Present. 

All  these  words  describe  forms  of 
donation.  To  Give  (see  Give)  is 
the  simplest,  and  expresses  plain, 
direct,  and  unqualified  oestowal,  but 
is  applicable  to  what  is  injurious  as 
well  as  desirable,  as  to  give  a  blow  or 
an  offence,  as  well  as  what  is  dis- 
tinctively termed  a  gift.  Present 
{prossentare)  is  a  more  formal  word 
than  give,  and  is  therefore  employed 
of  the  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior.  Offer  (Lat.  offerre)  is  of  a 
more  contingent  nature,  and  involves 
the  question  of  acceptance  on  the 
other  side.  We  offer  a  gift,  and  then 
present  it  if  accepted.  Where  there  is 
no  (qualification,  gift  is  generally  taken 
to  miply  something  of  considerable 
value ;  present,  something  of  no  great 
value ;  and  offering,  what  is  given  to  a 
superior  in  some  formal  manner  in 
token  of  such  superiority  or  to  con- 
ciliate favour.  A  present  has  for  its 
motive  some  feeling  of  regard;  a 
gift  may  be  without  any.  Any  benefit 
conferred,  without  compliment  to  its 
object,  may  be  called  a  gift.  Hence 
the  gifts,  not  the  presents,  of  Nature 
or  of  fortune. 

*'  When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  de* 
nied."  Pope. 

''And  when  thej  had  opened  their  trea* 
sures,  they  presented  unto  Him  gifts,  gold, 
and  frankincense,  and  myrrh."  —  English 
Bible. 

'*  Mrs.  Johnson  used  to  define  a  present, 
that  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend  of  something 
he  wanted  or  was  fond  of,  and  which  could 
not  be  easily  gotten  for  money." — Swift. 

Office.    Function.    Duty. 

Office  (offieiwrn)  has  more  than 
one  sense,  as  a  special  duty  conferred 
by  public  authority  for  a  public 
purpose;  and  so  any  special  duty, 
trufft,  or  charge.  By  an  extension 
of  meaning,  it  is  employed  of  what 
is  analogous  to  duty  in  reasoning 
beings,  uiat  is,  a  definite  operation^ 
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a9  tlie  office  of  the  gastric  jnice  in 
digestion,  or  of  a  paxticular  piece  in 
machinery.  Function  (/wnTi,  to 
discharge)  is,  properly,  the  discharge 
of  the  office  or  Duty,  and  follows  the 
application  of  those  terms  to  both 
conscious  and  unconscious  action. 
There  is  connected  with  function 
the  idea  of  continuous  action,  and 
of  belonging  to  an  organized  body, 
or  to  what  is  analogous  to  it.  Duties 
are  performed,  offices  filled,  func- 
tions discharged.  Office  is  set  .and 
appointed  work  arising  out  of  a  rela- 
tive connection  with  system,  whether 
natural  or  conventional.  The  func- 
tion is  the  carrying  out  of  the  office. 
The  dutj  is  the  function  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  obligation  to  dis- 
charge it,  and  so  belongs  not,  except 
by  a  strained  analogy,  to  any  but 
beings  of  intelligence  and  responsi- 
bility. 

"  All  members  have  not  the  same  office**-^ 
English  Bible, 

"  Every  soldier  was  able  to  do  all  the  funo 
tions  of  an  officer." — Burnet. 

**  The  hardest  and  most  imperative  duty.** 
•^Hallam. 

Officious.     See  Busy. 

Offspring.     Issue.     PRoaENY. 

Offspring  (literallv,  that  which 
springs  oflf  from  another)  and  Pro- 
geny (Lat.  progenies)  are  applicable 
to  the  young  of  all  animals;  while 
Issue  (Fr.  issue,  Lat.  exitus,  exvrey  to 

fo  forth)  is  applicable  only  to  the 
uman  race.  Offspring  applies  more 
commonly  to  the  nrst ;  progeny  also 
to  succeeding  genei'ations ;  issue  is  a 
term  not  so  much  of  nature  as  of 
genealogy,  and  is  employed  where 
a  record  for  any  purpose  is  kept  of 
the  individual  members  of  a  family. 
It  is  more  commonly  after  a  man's 
death  that  we  speak  of  his  issue. 
Offspring  and  issue  relate  directly  to 
the  parents;  progeny  to  ancestors 
geneiully,  even  though  not  in  the 
direct  line  of  parentage.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  more  commonly  use  the  term 
offspring  lq  connection  with  physical 
qualities  or  characteristics ;  progeny, 
in  connection  with  moral.  The  de- 
generate progeny  of  noble  ancestors. 
A  numerous  and  healthy  offspring. 


"  From  whence  it  follows  that  these  w«« 
notions  not  descending  from  us,  not  oar  o/* 
springy  but  our  brethren." — South. 

**  Next  him  King  Leyr  in  happy  peace  loi^ 
reigned, 
But  had  no  is^ie  male  him  to  racc«ed. 
But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  ali 
uptrained 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kinglr  seed." 

Upenser. 

**  What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball."  Gra§. 


Often.     See  Frequently. 

Old.  Ancient.  Antique. 
Antiquated.  Aged.  Elderly. 
Obsolete. 

Old  (A.  S.  aldy  eald)  denotes  what 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and.  in 
some  cases,  exists  still,  as  an  old  man, 
in  some  not,  as  the  old  Romans.  It 
has  also  the  force  of  standing  for  a 
simple  expression  of  duration  of  exist- 
ence, without  implying  that  this  dura- 
tion is  of  great  extent,  as  an  infant 
a  week  old.  Ancient  (Ft.  aneien. 
Low  Lat.  anteanus,  from  ante,  before! 
has  the  same  application  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  that  which  still 
continues  to  exist.  The  Ancient 
Britons  have  ceased  to  exist.  An 
ancient  forest  exists  stilL  It  is  op- 
posed to  modem,  and  has  the  force 
of  historically  old  or  of  age  in  what 
has  been  long  recognized  hy  men. 
Antique  {antiquus,  ancient)  now 
conveys  the  idea  of  what  is  curiotuly 
old,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  exhibits  pecn- 
liarities  in  consequence  of  its  age; 
as,  "  An  antique  cai-ving ;"  "  Antique 
root  of  an  oak."  Antiquated  de- 
scribes that  which,  by  laj^se  of  time, 
has  passed  out  of  fashion  or  use. 
Aged  (Fr.  dge,  Lat.  cptas)  carries 
with  it  the  progress  of  years  in  life 
and  growth,  whether  human  or  any 
other  life,  as,  an  aged  man ;  an  aged 
tree.  It  is  a  term  of  more  dignity 
than  old,  connecting  the  subject  with 
times  and  events  which  have  succes- 
sively passed  over  it.  Eldsely  is 
never  used  but  of  men  and  women, 
and  denotes  the  approach  of  old  age. 
Obsolete  (Lat.  obsolescere,  to  gprow 
out  of  use)  expresses  that  of  wnirh 
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fe  or  force  has  fallen  into  desue- 
It  is  applied  chiefly  to  terms, 
Qents,  customs,  and  observances, 
8  never  used  of  persons. 

nust  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thpu 
rop 

thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
lered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death 
lature ; 
I  is  old  age."  Milton. 

\  ancient  times  conspired  to  disallow 
it  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient 
ow  ?"  I'opey  Epistles  of  Horace. 

?nt  is  generic ;  antique,  specific. 
iut  qualifies  anything  which 
gs  to  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
>t  the  style  of  their  art,  which 
lied  antique.  Hence,  in  some 
,  the  antique  is  not,  in  fact, 
nt,  but  modern.  Ancient  archi- 
re  is  the  science  of  building  as 
ised  by  the  ancients;  antique 
tecture  exhibits  the  style  of  long- 
a^es.  This  may  be  in  a  recently- 
ea  buUding. 

LDER.     See  Elder. 

kiEN.     Prognostic.    Presage. 

[EN  (Lat.  omeyi)  and  Prognostic 
Tphf  before,  and  yvaxrriKbs,  to  be 
Ti)  arc  both  indications  observed 
[ternal  objects ;  but  the  omen 
on  fanciful  or  superstitious  as- 
tion ;  prognostic,  on  the  laws 
,ture,  and  is  based  upon  a  know- 
j  of  the  sequence  of  phenomena, 
term  omen  is,  however,  used  con- 
itionally  in  the  sense  of  a  pos- 
or  probable  prognostic;  some- 
r  which  renders  the  occurrence 
QOther  thing  probable,  or  to  be 
d,  or  dreaded.  It  is.  however, 
commonly  referred  to  the  former 
the  latter.  In  our  elder  litera- 
pi*ognostic  often  occurs  in  the 
i  of  divination.  A  Presage 
presage,  Lat.  proe,  before,  and 
»,   wise)  is  subjective,  and  com- 

f  expresses  something  antici- 
for  good  or  ill,  of  which  it 
s  impovssible  to  give  the  grounds, 
)f  which  one  feels  the  strong  pro- 
ity.  Such  being  its  indefinite 
Eujter,  it  is  of  course  often  to 
esolved  into  the  mere  effect  of 
iion  or  of  fancy.  The  omen  may 
ig  to  the  present  and  its  under- 


takings ;  the  presage  and  prognostic 
belong  to  what  is  future. 

**The  chief  subjoins,    Oft  have  these   eyes 
beheld 
Dire  omens,  and   my  skill  the   cause   re- 
vealed ; 
Yet  never  felt  I  this  excess  of  fear, 
Or  did  the  stars  more  ominous  appear." 

Lewis,  Statins, 

'*The  consequencM  are  before  us,  not  in 
remote  history,  not  in  future  projnostication ; 
they  are  about  us,  they  are  upon  us." — 
liurhe. 

When  presage  is  founded  upon  some 
external  fact  or  appearance,  it  is  then 
identical  with  omen  or  prognostic; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being 
capable  of  denoting  a  mere  feelin*^ 
of  anticipation  without  assignable 
grounds.  In  that  case  it  is  more 
commonly,  like  foreboding,  used  of 
the  calamitous  than  the  fortunate ; 
as  Pope  says,  "  With  sad,  presaging 
heart.^* 

''The  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature,  sim- 
plicity, and  truth  in  every  department  both 
of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest 
presage  of  genius." — Stewart, 

Omit.    Neglect. 

The  act  of  letting  pass  is  common 
to  these  two  words ;  but  Omit  (Lat. 
omittere)  is  entirely  neutral  in  its 
meaning,  and  expresses  no  more  than 
the  negation  of  action  or  attention. 
This  may  be  laudable,  culpable,  or 
indifferent,  according  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  We 
may  omit  purposely,  or  through  over- 
signt  and  forgetiulness,  and  that 
where  action  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
and  right,  or  altogether  the  con- 
trary of  these.  Neglect  {negligere, 
negleetus)  is  always  imprudent  or  cul- 
pable, implying  omission  where  the 
contrary  was  a  matter  of  duty,  wis- 
dom, or  obligation.  The  term  omit 
is  in  some  cases  applied  to  things 
without  life;  while  neglect  is  never 
applied  but  to  creatures  of  conscious- 
ness and  will.  "  The  text  of  a  certain 
manuscript  omits  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion." 

"  Our  Saviour  likewise  tells  us  that  men 
shall  not  only  be  proceeded  against  for  sins 
of  commission,  but  for  the  bare  omission  and 
neglect  of  their  duty,  especially  in  the  works 
of  mercy  and  charity." — Tilloison, 
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"In  heaven, 
Where   honour    due   and   reverence   none 
neglects"  Milton, 

On.     See  Over. 
Only.     Single. 

As  one  (A.  S.  an,  ain)  expresses 
simple  unity,  so  Only  (which  is  one- 
ly  or  one-like)  and  Single  (Lat.  sxn- 
guhus)  express  modifications  of  unity. 
Only  denotes  unity  in  reference  to 
a  class;  single,  one  as  distinguished 
from  many  others.  Single  has  often 
the  sense  of  one  where  more  might 
be  expected  or  wanted,  and  is  thus 
joined,  as  only  cannot  be,  with  a 
negative ;  as,  not  a  single  drop, 
which  is  tantamount  to,  not  even 
one  drop.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
while  single  is  an  adjective,  only  is  an 
adverb,  except  when  used  as  an  ad- 
jective in  sucli  phrases  as,  "  An  only 
son." 

Onset.  Attack.  Assault. 
Encounter. 

Onset  (literally,  a  setting  on)  is 
commonly  appliea  to  such  an*  attack 
or  charge  as  betokens  the  commence- 
ment 01  a  sustained  eifort.  It  is 
only  employed  where  there  are  two 
parties  to  the  conflict,  the  one  attack- 
ing, and  the  other  resisting.  We 
may  speak  of  an  onset  upon  the 
walls  of  a  castle,  but  only  as  imply- 
ing living  defenders.  Nor  is  the 
term  commonly  used  of  individual, 
but  of  collective,  attacks;  an  army 
or  a  detachment,  not  an  individual 
combatant,  makes  an  onset.  Attack 
(Fr.  attaqtier)  and  Assault  (Fr.  as- 
sault, Lat.  assilire,  ad  and  salire,  to 
leap)  may  be  made  upon  unresisting 
objects,  as  a  fortification;  assault 
being  more  direct  and  violent  than 
attack,  which  may  be  impersonal; 
as,  to  attack  the  enemy  or  the 
enemy's  camp,  a  man.  or  his  opinions. 
Both  these  are  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals. Encounter  (Old  Fr.  en- 
contre,  Lat.  in  and  contra,  against) 
is  a  hostile  meeting  face  to  face 
between  two  persons  or  parties,  often 
the  result  of  a  chance  meeting,  and  is 
never  employed  of  unresisting  or  in- 
animate material,  as  the  waBs  of  a 
fortification.     But  in  the    sense  of 


coming  upon  by  diance,  we  employ 
the  term  of  inanimate  things ;  as,  to 
encounter  a  difficulty.  In  this  ap- 
plication the  term  is  seldom  ueai 
but  of  the  abstract  that  is  the 
difficulty,  not  that  which  constitutei 
it.  So  a  ditch  being  a  possible  ob- 
struction, we  might  speak  of  en- 
countering an  obstacle  in  the  fono 
of  a  ditch,  but  hardly  of  encounter- 
ing the  ditch  itself. 

*'  As  when  in  Indian  forests  wild, 
Barbaric  armies  suddenly  retire 
After  some  furious  onset.** 

Gramger, 

"  Satan,  who  that  dsr 
Prodigious  power   had   shown,  and  met  ii 

arms 
No  equal  ranging  through  the  dire  aWaA 
Of  fighting  seraphim,  confused,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote.** 

MiUctL 

**  At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning   sounds  and    roioes  all  era- 
fused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  cammlU 

his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence."  /%ti 

An  exception  to  this  is  in  the  le^ 
use  of  the  term  assault,  which  imphee 
no  attack  or  stroke,  but  even  exclndes 
them. 

*^  AssatUt  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  bejt 
another,  without  touching  him ;  as  if  oae 
lifts  up  his  cane  or  his  fist  in  a  threateniag 
manner  at  another,  or  strikes  at  him  but 
misses  him." — Blacksione. 

Onwards.    See  Fobwabds. 
Opaque.     See  Dabk. 
Open.     See  Hearty. 

Opening.    Aperture. 

Opening  means,  generally,  any 
place  naturally  made,  or  purposely 
left,  open  (A.  S.  openian,  to  open). 
Aperture  (Lat.  aperire,  aperius,  to 
open)  is  the  same  thing,  but  used  in 
an  exacter  and,  as  it  were,  more 
scientific  sense.  To  say  nothing  of 
opening  in  the  sense  of  beginning 
or  introduction,  opening  may  be 
very  loosely  employed ;  as,  **  An  open- 
ing in  the  mountains,  with  nothing 
but  sky  beyond."  An  aperture  is  com- 
monly an  opening  of  the  nature  of 
a  perforation,  being  surrounded  by 
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>stance  which  exhibits  it,  as 
*ture  to  admit  light  into  a  hut. 
•ning  may  be  extremely  slight ; 
rture  is  of  some  considerable 
We  occasionally  see  openings 
masonry  or  ill-seasoned  wood- 
vtrhich  we  should  not  call  aper- 

aiATE.     Work.    Act. 

IK    (A.    S.     toyrcan,    wyrcean, 

n)  is   employed   of  the   syste- 

and  regular  exhibition  of  force, 

?r     conscious    or    mechanical. 

LTE    (operare,  opus,  a  work)  is 

more  definitely  involving  rule 

ii'pose  or  effect  than  work.     A 

iting   fluid   might  be  said    to 

or    the   muscles   of    the  face 

agitation  ;  but  operate,  for  the 

)art,  includes  moral  influences 

3tract  forces,  as  a  law  may  be 

to    operate   for    the    harm    or 

t  of  society,   or   a    system    or 

ition  is  in  full  or  partial  opei*a- 

AcT   (agere,  actus),   when  not 

yed    of    the    result    of    moral 

es,  but  in  a  phvsical  sense,  is 

irily  used   to    denote  the  me- 

3al  operation  of  that  which  is 

ng  as  it  ought,  or  so  as  to  pro- 

the  required  result ;    as  a  part 

machine  which   has   been   ob- 

:ed,    when    the    obstruction    is 

red,   begins  to   act.     Action  is 

rm  movement  according  to  ap- 

ment  and  design.     A  diseased 

when  healed,   might    be   said 

Drk   or  to  act,  not  to  operate. 

commonly  refers   to   structural 

ing  or  freedom    of    play  in  a 

lex  or  organized  subject. 

Atnre  and  grace  must  opera^^  uniformly, 
s  gravitation  operates  uniformly  upon 
r,  instinct  u})on  brutes,  and  those  secret 
s  upon  men  by  which  the  blood  circu- 
the  pulse  beats,  the  bre^ith  comes  and 
and  other  functions  are  continually 
med  in  us  without  our  knowledge  and 
?our.** — Jortin, 

,  thou  hast  read  me  right,  hast  seen  me 

rell ; 

thee  I  have  thrown  off  that  mask  I 

rore; 

1  now  the  secret  workings  of  my  brain 

nd  all  revealed  to  thee."  Rowe. 

n  increase  of  the  electrical  matter  adds 
to   the   progress   of    vegetation.      It 


probably  acts  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  animal  body." — Brydone, 

Opinion.    Sentiment.    Notion. 

As  the  sensations  stand  to  the 
ideas  of  men,  so  are  their  Senti- 
ments (Fr.  sentiment,  Lat.  sentire, 
to  feel)  to-  their  Opinions  (Lat. 
opinio).  Each  involves  the  exercise 
of  judgment ;  the  former  concerning 
sensations  and  external,  the  latter 
concerning  ideas  and  internal,  phe- 
nomena. An  opinion  is  maintained 
by  the  pure  intellect  on  the  sub- 
jects of  science,  argument,  prin- 
ciples, or  facts  and  occurrences.  The 
sentiments  are  opinions  entertained 
in  matters  of  feeling  and  taste.  A 
sentiment  may  therefore  be  either 
an  erroneous  opinion,  or  an  unformed 
one,  according  as  it  is  not  or  is 
verified  by  the  pure  judgment. 
Judgments  formed  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  religious  doctrine  are 
opinions;  judgments  formed  of  the 
spirit  of  its  precepts,  and  of  prac- 
tices flowing  out  of  them,  are  sen- 
timents. Sentiments  depend  upon 
the  moral  constitution  and  habits; 
opinions  are  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ferences and  deductions,  which  fall 
short  of  absolute  knowledge.  Sen- 
timents are  things  of  the  heart  and « 
mind;  opinions,  of  the  mind  alone. 
There  is  more  of  instinct  in  sentiment; 
more  of  definition  in  opinion.  "  I  con- 
template a  work  of  art,  and  myself 
feel  the  admiration  to  which  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  generally  entitled."  This 
is  a  sentiment.  '*  I  see  in  it  a  style  of 
art  which  seems  to  betoken  a  foreign 
ai-tist.  I  refer  it  to  an  Italian  school 
of  sculpture."    This  is  an  opinion. 

'*  Opinion  is  the  result  of  obscure  and  inter- 
mediate perception.  That  the  planets  revolve 
about  the  sun  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  ;  that 
they  are  inhabited  by  beings  similar  to  men 
is  only  an  opinion.*^ — Belsham. 

'*  These  arguments  on  each  side  are  so 
plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they  may, 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and 
satisfactory,  and  that  reason  and  sentiment 
concur  in  almost  all  moral  determinations 
and  conclusions." — Hume. 

Notion  CLat.  notio,  noscere,  notus), 
in  this  sense,  denotes  the  uninformed 
or  immature  decision  of  the  mind, 
resulting    rather   from   the    appear- 
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ances  of  tbines,  and  are  eqaivalent 
to  opinions  which  the  existent  state 
of  our  knowledge  inclines  us  to  enter- 
tain. Metaphysically,  a  notion  is 
that  which  is  expressed  by  a  logical 
proposition,  as  idea  is  that  which  is 
expressed  by  a  logical  term.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  process  of 
forming  the  judgment  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  proposition. 

"  Kotwn^  Again,  signifies  either  the  act  of 
apprehending,  signalising,  that  is,  the  reraaric- 
ing  or  taking  note  of  the  various  notes, 
marks,  or  characters  of  an  object  which  its 
qualities  aflford,  or  the  result  of  that  act." — 
iSVr  W.  Hamilton. 

Opinionated.   See  Egotistical. 

Opponent.     See  Enemy. 

Opportunity.     See  Occasion. 

Oppose.     Besist.    Withstand. 
Thwart. 

To  Oppose  (Lat.  opponere^  oppo- 
titus)  is  always  active,  and  implies 
a  direct  object.  Resist  (renstere,  to 
stand  against)  is  both  active  and 
passive,  and  may  have  an  indirect 
object.  The  former  is  the  exertion 
of  conscious  force ;  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed of  inanimate  objects,  as  water 
of  itself  might  be  said  to  resist  the 
•  action  or  progress  of  fire,  while  its 
progress  might  be  said  to  be  opposed 
Dj  those  wno  are  engaged  in  ex- 
tiQguishing  it.  Opposition  consists 
in  bringing  to  bear  an  adverse  force 
of  our  own;  resistance,  merely  in 
neutralizing  an  adverse  force.  With 
in  Withstand  is  equivalent  to  the 
re  in  resist.  The  term  has  a  purely 
negative  sense.  We  oppose  by  active 
force.  We  resist  by  inherent  power. 
We  withstand  by  inherent  firmness. 
To  Thwart  (A.  S.  thweort,  with 
other  forms,  oblique,  transverse)  de- 
notes, not  in  particular  any  kind 
or  degree  of  force,  and  denotes  such 
action  as  defeats  a  purpose,  design, 
or  scheme.  It  relates,  therefore,  ex- 
clusively to  the  opposition  to  mental 
power  exerted  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object,  which  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  opposing  party  to 
defeat,  or  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
circumstances  to  counteract. 

"  I  am  too  weak  to  oppose  your  cunning." 

iihakespeure. 


**  That  mortal  dint. 
Save  He  who  reigns  above,  none  can  reffit." 

"  Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  d:iQEt- 
less  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  vnthstoodT 

Graf/. 

"  E'en  at  thy  altars  while  I  took  my  stani, 
The  pen  of  truth  and  honour  in  my  hand, 
Fate,    meditating    wrath    'gainst  me  uk 

mine. 
Chid    my   fond    zeal,   and    thicarttd  mj 

design."  ChurduiL 

Opposite.     See  Adverse. 
Opprobrium.     See  Ionomikt. 
Oppugn.     See  Confute. 
Opwon.     See  Choice. 
Opulence.     See  Wealth. 
Oral.    Verbal.     Vocal. 

Oral  (o8,  oris,  the  mouth)  means 
spoken  by  word  of  mouth ;  Verbal 
(t?crfenm,  a  word),  the  same  thing; 
Vocal  {vox,  vocis),  belonging  to  the 
voice.  The  diflference  is  in  the  ap- 
plication. Thej  stand  each  in  oppo- 
sition to  other  ideas.  Oral  is  opposed 
to  written  or  printed  in  yolames  and 
documents,  and  stands  related  to 
histoiy,  records,  and  tradition;  verbal, 
to  common  and  brief  communica- 
tions ;  vocal,  to  instrumental  in  music, 
or  to  sounds  produced  in  other  ways, 
or  to  silence. 

"Before  the  invent  ton  of  the  arts  of 
writing,  carving,  and  jNiinting,  oral  traditioa 
must  have  been  the  only  vehicle  of  historical 
knowledge ;  and  with  respect  to  this,  it  is 
well  worth  our  notice  that  the  witidom  of 
Providence  has  made  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  dispositions  and 
circumstances  of  their  aged  parents.**  — 
JPriestley. 

"These  verbal  signs  they  (children)  some- 
times borrow  from  others,  and  sometimei 
make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe  among 
the  new  and  unusual  names  children  often 
give  to  things  in  their  first  use  of  language.** 
— Locke. 

• 

"  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  dumb  but 
what  naturally  speaks;  nothing  can  speak 
naturally  but  what  hath  the  instruments  of 
speech,  which,  because  spirits  want,  they 
can  no  otherwise  speak  rxKall^j  than  as  they 
take  voices  to  themselves  in  taking  bodies." 
^Bishop  HaU. 
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Oration.    See  Address. 
Oratory.    See  Elocution. 
Orb.     See  Ball. 
Orbit.     See  Ball. 
Ordain.     See  Prescribe. 

Order.  See  Character,  Class, 
Command. 

Order.     Dispose. 

To  Dispose  involves  no  more  than 
an  orderly  or  harmonious  placing  of 
things.  To  Order  (Fr.  ordre,  Lat 
ordo)  is  applicahle  to  the  continuous 
exercise  of  a  controlling  power.  Dis- 
pose belongs  rather  to  things  ex- 
ternal ;  order,  to  things  moral. 

"  To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation 
right  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  God." — 
Kn'jlish  Bible. 

**  The  rest  themselves  in  troops  did  else  dis- 


pose. 


Spenser, 


Ordinary.    See  Common. 

Ordinarily.    See  Frequently. 

Orifice.     See  Cavity. 

Origin.  See  Beginning  and 
Beason. 

Original.  Primary.  Pristinb. 
Primitive. 

Obioinal  (Lat.  origo,  originis,  an 
origin)  denotes  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  origin  or  beginning 
of  a  thing.  The  original  meaning  cS 
a  word  is  that  which  it  bore  at  or 
near  its  first  employment,  without 
of  necessity  involving  the  ideas  of 
priority  or  succession.  Primary 
(Lat.  j>rimi«,  first)  essentially  involves 
succession ;  as  the  primary  meaning 
of  a  word  implies  other  derived  or 
secondary  senses ;  while  iU  original 
meaning  may  be  that  which  it  retains 
still;  so  a  primary  consideration 
comes  first  in  order  of  importance. 
Pristine  (L&t.  pristinus)  has  relation 
to  the  morals,  manners,  and  customs 
of  men.  Primitive  convejrs  the 
idea  of  original  in  mode,  fashion,  or 
form;  so  we  speak  of  the  primary 
meaning,  and  the  primitive  form,  of 
a  word ;  primitive  manners ;  primi- 
tive simplicity. 


"  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  .ts  original  brightness."  MUton, 

"Those  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities 
of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to 
produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  namely,  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  num- 
ber."— Locke, 

"  Parliaments  never  recover  their  pristine 
dignity,  honour,  power,  privileges,  if  this 
should  miscarry." — I'rynne, 

*'This  is  that  that  will  restore  to  the 
world  the  golden  age  of  primitive  Christianity, 
when  the  Jove  and  unity  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  was  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
that  it  became  a  proverb,  *See  how  the 
Christians  love  one  another.'  " — Sharp, 

Ostensible.  Colourable.  Spe- 
cious.    Plausible. 

Ostensible  (Lat.  ostenderct  to 
show  or  hold  out)  is,  literally,  that 
which  may  be  (and  so  is)  held  out ; 
1,  by  way  of  true  account ;  and  2,  by 
way  of  fictitious  account.  The  latter 
is  now  its  more  frequent  application. 
That  which  is  ostensible  presents 
such  an  appearance  as  affords  a  pre- 
sumption of  reality.  Colourable 
denotes  that  which  is  so  artificially 
treated  as  to  conceal  the  truth  and 
lull  suspicion,  giving  an  appearance 
of  right  or  justice.  Specious  («pc- 
cio8U8y  fair)  is  superficially  fair, 
just,  or  correct,  appearing  well  at 
first  view,  but  in  reality  unsound. 
Plausible  (Lat.  plajisibilis,  plaudere, 
to  applaud)  is  said  of  those  things 
which  please  the  ear  and  do  not 
satisfy  the  judgment ;  while  specious 
relates,  etymologically,  to  what  pleases 
the  eye,  vet  is  not  truly  what  it 
seems  to  be.  Ostensible  causes,  pre- 
texts, motives.  Colourable  views, 
statements,  arguments,  interpreta- 
tions. Specious  argument,  talk. 
Plausible  representations,  accounts, 
stories. 

"  It  is  certain  that  he  (D'Ouvilly)  ingra- 
tiated himself  much  with  that  favourite,  and 
attended  hira  into  Spain,  where  he  was  even 
employed  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  though 
ostensibly  acting  only  in  the  character  of  a 
painter." —  W'alpde. 

"  Let  them  be  well  assured  that  the  honey 
which  they  eat  with  fraud  shall  turn  in  the 
end  into  live  gall,  foraismuch  as  laws  are  the 
sacred  image  of  His  wisdom,  who  most  se- 
verely punisheth  those  colourable  and  subtle 
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crimes  that    seldom   are  taken   within   the 
walk  of  human  justice.** — Hooker, 

*'  I  propose  next  to  describe  the  specious  or 
decent  man.  By  the  decent  man,  I  mean 
him  who  governs  all  his  actions  by  appear- 
ances.**— Oiipm. 

**  Covetousness  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself  by 
the  plausibility  of  its  pleas." — South, 

Ostentation.    Parade.    Show. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Show 
(A.  S.  sceawfif  sceaw)  which  expresses 
the  purposed  exhibition  of  what  might 
be  kept  concealed,  or  less  demon- 
stratively displayed.  It  has  also  the 
peculiar  force  of  appearance,  as  dis- 
diuguished  from  reality.  Ostenta- 
tion {osterUare,  ostendere,  to  show)  is 
studied  display  without  the  external 
effect  of  show,  but  with  a  stronger 
implication  of  motives.  A  man  may 
make  a  show  of  his  wealth  in  equi- 
pages, plate,  and  the  like,  and  make 
large  subscriptions  for  purposes  of 
ostentation;  that  is,  producing  the 
same  inference  of  his  wealth  through 
something  not  so  striking  to  t|;ie  eye. 
Parade  (Fr.  parade,  Lat.  parare, 
paratus,  to  prepare)  is,  like  show, 
essentially  external.  As  ostentation 
is  a  parade  of  virtues  or  other  qua.- 
lities,  so  parade  is  ostentation  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  others  in  relation  to  one's  own 
capacities,  powers,  possessions,  or 
superiority  and  excellences  of  any 
kind. 

"  I  mention  this,  not  ostentatiously^  as 
taking  credit  on  the  score  of  industry  and 
discovery,  but  hoping  that  the  labour  of  the 
task  will  be  some  apology  on  my  behalf.** — 
Observer. 

"  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the 
noise  of  victories.** — Spectator, 

"  It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their 
power.** — Robertson. 

"  A  crown, 
Golden  in  show^  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns.'* 

MUton, 

Outline.     See  Sketch. 

Oval.    See  Oblong. 

Over.  Above.  Beyond.  On. 
Upon. 

That    is  Over  (A.  S.   ofer,  over) 


another  thing  which  is  higher  vw- 
tically  or  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
either  with  or  without  interrening 
space ;  as,  a  bird  may  hoyer  orer  its 

frej ;  to  spread  a  cloth  over  a  table, 
t  IS  employed  to  express,  not  only 
position,  but  a  movement  over ;  as  to 
leap  over  a  stream.  Its  other  senses 
are  analogical,  a  mode  of  employment 
which  it  shares  with  the  rest,  and 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned;  as. 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  measure- 
ment or  superiority.  When  trees  or 
branches  are  said  to  hanc^  over  a 
wall,  there  seems  to  be  implied  a 
double  force  of  verticality  and  passage 
over  it.  Above  denotes  excess  of 
height.  Beyond  (A.  S.  hegeond,  pre- 
fix he  and  geond,  yond,  or  yonder)  be- 
tokens that  whicn  surpasses  a  g^ven 
point  in  distance  from  the  spectator; 
but  this  measurement,  though  pri- 
maiily  taken  horizontally,  is  not  so 
confined.  In  speaking  of  ivy,  for 
instance,  as  growing  np  the  side  of 
a  house,  we  might  say,  that  it  had 
already  grown  beyond  the  first  atoiy, 
the  idea  being  that  of  space  measured 
vertically.  On  and  Upon  require  to 
be  distinguished.  On  denotes  that 
the  thing  is  placed  on  the  npper  side 
of  the  other,  and  of  course  in  contact 
with  it;  upon  denotes  that  the  po- 
sition is  one  of  a  certain  degree  of 
elevation.  We  pla^^e  a  book  upon  a 
shelf ;  but  it  is  idle  and  contradictory 
to  say  that  we  place  it  upon,  instead 
of  simply  on,  the  ground. 

OVERBEAB.     OvERPOWEB.    OVER- 
WHELM. 

That  which  Overbears  is  inhe- 
rent weight  or  power;  that  which 
Overpowers  is  strength  put  forth 
agidnst  resisting  strengtn;  that 
which  Overwhelms  covers  and, 
as  it  were,  drowns  in  incapacity. 
A  domineering  manner  overbears. 
Weight  of  superior  argument  or 
superior  muscle  overpowers.  Masses 
of  matter  or  adverse  circumstances 
overwhelm.  In  overpower  the  idea 
is  conveyed  of  reduction  to  the 
power  of  another.  This  is  less  strongly 
implied  in  overbear,  and  not  at  all  in 
overwhelm  (over  and  whelm,  A.  S. 
hwelfan,  to  oveiwhelm). 
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**The  ju'lgment  being  the  hegemonical 
power  and  director  of  action,  if  it  be  led  by 
the  oveH>earing8  of  passion,  and  stored  bj 
lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly  conceived 
truths,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved  in  them, 
the  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  con- 
ceptions erroneous." — Ghnviii. 

'*  They  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  an 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most 
concerning  truths." — South. 

"The  story  was  proved  by  overtoMming 
testimony  to  be  false." — MacatUay. 

Overcome.     See  Conquer. 
Overflow.     See  Deluge. 
Overpower.     See  Overbea.r. 
Overrule.     See  Supersede. 
Overrun.     Overspread. 

To  Overrun  is  said  of  many  indi- 
viduals, and  commonly  in  a  hostile 
or  oflPensive  sense;  Overspread, 
either  of  many  individuals,  or  a  com- 
mon substance,  and  commonly  in  a 
neutral  sense.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
implying  intervals  in  the  subject,  in- 
stead of  continuous  expansion,  which 
has  originated  such  an  expression 
as,  "  ground  overrun  with  weeds." 

**Then  did  her  glorious  flowers  wax  dead 
and  wan, 
Despised   and   trodden  down    of  all  that 


overran. 


Spenser, 


*'  Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  found, 
For  here  wild  olive-shoots  overspread  the 

ground, 
And   heaps   of    berries    strew   the    fields 
around."  Dryden, 

Oversight.  Superintendence. 

A  reference  to  the  word  Over  will 
show  how  Oversight  has  acquired 
two  apparently  opposite  meanings — 
that  01  control  or  supervision,  and 
that  of  inadvertency.  The  former 
flows  from  the  stationary,  the  latter 
from  the  motive,  force  of  the  word 
over  {fiee  Inadvertency).  It  differs 
from  inadvertency  in  being  purely 
negative,  while  inadvertency  may 
denote  active  error.  We  do  wrong 
things  through  inadvertency.  We 
omit  to  do  right  or  needful  things 
through  oversight.  It  differs  from 
superintendence  in  that  it  relates 
only  to  persons.      The  superintend- 


ence of  an  institution,  and  the  over- 
sight of  its  inmates. 

Overwhelm.     See  Overbear. 
Outcry.     See  Glamour. 
Outdo.    See  Exceed. 
Odtltve.     Survive. 

Although  these  terms  are  nearly 
the  same  in  form.  Survive  (Lat. 
super,  above,  and  vivere,  to  live)  being 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Saxon 
word  Outlive,  yet  outlive  is  com- 
monly employed  of  the  correspondent 
lifetime  01  other  persons ;  while  sur- 
vive is  employed  generally  of  any 
point  of  time,  and  even  of  influences 
antagonistic  to  life.  We  outlive  per- 
sons and  periods.  We  survive  efforts 
or  effects,  as  a  severe  accident. 

*'  Conscience  accompanies  man  to  his  grave ; 
he  never  outlives  it ;  and  that  for  this  cause 
only,  because  he  cannot  outlive  himself." — • 
South. 

"Christ's  soul  survived  the  death  of  His 
body,  therefore  shall  the  soul  of  eyeij  be- 
liever survive  the  body's  death." — Bishop 
Horsley, 

Outlive  expresses  the  superiority  of 
life  in  duration ;  survive,  its  inherent 
power  also.  It  is  often  the  difference 
between  length  and  strength  of  exist- 
ence. 

Outrage.     See  Insult. 
Outside.     Exterior. 

For  the  analogous  difference  be- 
tween the  uses  of  these  terms,  nee 
Inside. 

Outward.     See  Exterior. 
Outweigh.     Preponderate. 

The  f  oimer  is  used  directly  as  a 
transitive  verb;  the  latter  requires 
the  addition  of  a  preposition.  In 
that  way  they  are  synonymous. 
Outweigh,  however,  is  used  of  in- 
trinsic, Preponperate  (Lat.  prce^ 
before,  and  pond/usjponderis,  a  weight) 
of  extrinsic,  objects  of  comparison. 
Thus  we  say,  "one  advantage  out- 
weighs another;"  but  of  several 
advantages  consideredcollectively,  on  e 
preponderates. 

2  I 
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crimes  that   seldom   are  taken  within  the 
walk  of  human  justice." — Hooker, 

**  I  propose  next  to  describe  the  specious  or 
decent  man.  Bj  the  decent  man,  I  mean 
him  who  governs  all  his  actions  by  appear- 
ances."— Oilpm, 

*^  Covetousness  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself  hj 
the  plausibility  of  its  pleas." — South, 

Ostentation.    Pakadb.    Show. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Show 
(A.  S.  sceawUf  sceaw)  which  expresses 
the  purposed  exhibition  of  what  might 
be  Kept  concealed,  or  less  demon- 
stratively displayed.  It  has  also  the 
peculiar  force  of  appearance,  as  dis- 
dingnished  from  reality.  Ostenta- 
tion (osientare,  ostendere,  to  show)  is 
studied  display  without  the  external 
eflfect  of  show,  but  with  a  stronger 
implication  of  motives.  A  man  may 
make  a  show  of  his  wealth  in  equi- 
pages, plate,  and  the  like,  and  make 
large  subscriptions  for  purposes  of 
ostentation;  that  is,  producing  the 
same  inference  of  his  wealth  through 
something  not  so  striking  to  t^le  eye. 
Pabade  {¥r.' parade,  Lat.  parare, 
paratus,  to  prepare)  is,  like  show, 
essentially  external.  As  ostentation 
is  a  parade  of  virtues  or  other  qua- 
lities, so  parade  is  ostentation  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  others  in  relation  to  one's  own 
capacities,  powers,  possessions,  or 
superiority  and  excellences  of  any 
kind. 

"  I  mention  this,  not  ostentatiowly,  as 
taking  credit  on  the  score  of  industry  and 
discovery,  but  hoping  that  the  labour  of  the 
task  will  be  some  apology  on  my  behalf." — 
Observer. 

"  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the 
noise  of  victories." — Spectator, 

"  It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their 
power." — Robertson, 

**  A  crown, 
Golden  in  show^  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns." 

Milton, 

Outline.     See  Sketch, 

Oval.    See  Oblong. 

OvEB.  Above.  Beyond.  On. 
Upon. 

That    is  Over  (A.  S.   ofer,  over) 


another  thing  which  is  higher  ver- 
tically  or  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
either  with  or  without  intervening 
space;  as,  a  bird  ma  j  hover  over  its 
pre^ ;  to  spread  a  cloth  over  a  taUe. 
It  IS  employed  to  express,  not  only 
position,  but  a  movement  over ;  as  to 
leap  over  a  stream.  Its  other  senses 
are  analogical,  a  mode  of  employment 
which  it  shares  with  the  rest,  and 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned;  as. 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  measure- 
ment  or  superiority.  When  trees  or 
branches  are  said  to  han^  over  a 
wall,  there  seems  to  be  impUed  a 
double  force  of  verticality  and  passage 
over  it.  Above  denotes  excess  of 
height.  Beyond  (A.  S.  begeond,  pre- 
fix be  and  geond,  yond,  or  yonder)  be- 
tokens that  whicn  surpasses  a  giv^ 
point  in  distance  from  the  spectator; 
but  this  measurement,  though  pri* 
maiily  taken  horizontaUy,  is  not  so 
confined.  In  speaking  of  ivy,  for 
instance,  as  growing  up  the  side  of 
a  house,  we  might  say,  that  it  had 
already  grown  beyond  the  first  stoiy, 
the  idea  being  that  of  space  measmred 
vertically.  On  and  Upon  require  to 
be  distinguished.  On  denotes  that 
the  thing  is  placed  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  other,  and  of  course  in  contact 
with  it;  upon  denotes  that  the  po- 
sition is  one  of  a  certain  degree  of 
elevation.  We  place  a  b<x)k  upon  a 
shelf ;  but  it  is  idle  and  contradictory 
to  say  that  we  place  it  upon,  instead 
of  simply  on,  the  ground. 

Overbear.  Overpower,  Over- 
whelm. 

That  which  Overbears  is  inbe^ 
rent  weight  or  power;  that  which 
Overpowers  is  strength  put  forth 
against  resisting  strengUi;  that 
which  Overwhelms  covers  and, 
as  it  were,  drowns  in  incapacity. 
A  domineering  manner  overbears. 
Weight  of  superior  argument  or 
superior  muscle  overpowers.  Masses 
of  matter  or  adverse  circiunstances 
overwhelm.  In  overpower  the  idea 
is  conveyed  of  reduction  to  the 
power  of  another.  This  is  less  strongly 
implied  in  overbear,  and  not  at  all  in 
overwhelm  (over  and  whelm,  A.  S. 
hwelfan,  to  overwhelm). 
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The  judgment  being  the  hegemonical 
ower  and  director  of  action,  if  it  be  led  by 
he  overbearinija  of  passion,  and  stored  by 
abricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly  conceived 
ruths,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved  in  them, 
he  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  con- 
eptions  erroneous." — GlanvilL 

*'  They  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  an 
rcerpovcerhuj  force  and  evidence  of  the  most 
>oncerning  truths." — South. 


•*The  story  was  proved  by  overtchelming 
testimony  to  be  false." — Macauiay. 

Overcome.    See  Conquer. 
Overflow.     See  Deluge. 
Overpower.     See  Overbea.r. 
Overrule.     See  Supersede. 
Overrun.     Overspread. 

To  Overrun  is  said  of  many  indi- 
Tiduals,  and  commonly  in  a  hostile 
or  oflTensive  sense;  Overspread, 
either  of  many  individuals,  or  a  com- 
mon substance,  and  commonly^  in  a 
neutral  sense.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
implying  intervals  in  the  subject,  in- 
stead of  continuous  expansion,  which 
has  originated  such  an  expression 
as,  "  ground  overrun  with  weeds." 

**Then  did  her  glorious  flowers  wax  dead 
and  wan, 
Despisied    and    trodden  down    of  all  that 
overran"  Spenser, 

**  Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  found, 
For  here  wild  olive-shoots  overspread  the 

ground, 
And   heaps   of   berries    strew    the    fields 

around."  Dryden. 

Oversight.  Superintendence. 

A  reference  to  the  word  Over  will 
show  how  Oversight  has  acquired 
two  apparently  opposite  meanings — 
that  of  control  or  supervision,  and 
that  of  inadvertency.  The  former 
flows  from  the  stationary,  the  latter 
from  the  motive,  force  of  the  word 
over  (««€  Inadvertency).  It  diflfers 
from  inadvertencjr  in  being  purely 
negative,  while  inadvertency  may 
denote  active  error.  We  do  wrong 
things  through  inadvertency.  We 
omit  to  do  right  or  needfiil  things 
through  oversight.  It  differs  from 
•supermtendence  in  that  it  relates 
only  to  persons.      The  superintend- 


ence  of  an  institution,  and  the  over- 
sight of  its  inmates. 

Overwhelm.     See  Overbear. 
Outcry.    See  Clamour. 
Outdo.    See  Exceed. 
Outlive.     Survive. 

Although  these  tei*ms  are  nearly 
the  same  in  form.  Survive  (Lat. 
w^er,  above,  and  vivere,  to  live)  being 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Saxon 
word  Outlive,  yet  outlive  is  com- 
monly employed  of  the  correspondent 
lifetime  01  other  persons ;  while  sur- 
vive is  employed  generally  of  any 
point  of  time,  and  even  of  influences 
antagonistic  to  life.  We  outlive  per- 
sons and  periods.  We  survive  efforts 
or  effects,  as  a  severe  accident. 

"  Conscience  accompanies  man  to  his  grave ; 
he  never  outlites  it ;  and  that  for  this  cause 
only,  because  he  cannot  outlive  himself."-^ 
South, 

"  Christ's  soul  survived  the  death  of  Ills 
body,  therefore  shall  the  soul  of  every  be- 
liever survive  the  body's  dt&th,**—ii$ht»p 
Horsley. 

Outlive  expresses  the  superiority  of 
life  in  duration ;  survive,  its  inherent 
power  also.  It  is  often  the  difference 
between  length  and  strength  of  exist- 
ence. 

Outrage.     See  Insult. 

Outside.     Exterior. 

For  the  analogous  diifeneiice  be- 
tween the  uses  of  these  terms,  fee 
Inside. 

Outward.    See  Eztebiob. 
Outweigh.    Pupqhpebate. 

The  former  is  used  directly  as  a 
transitive  verb;  tlie  ktter  rernjinrs 
the  addition  of  »  prcpositi/in.  In 
"|fl_^»r  ^  «w  »yrjr/nymouH. 
OuTWEwj,  bowerer,  is  us..^i  of  \u- 
tnnsic,  FteFOVpxKATE  a.at.  r/r//?, 
^or^Vidpamdm,p<mdtriM,  a  weight, 
of  estrnme.  oljeeU  (A  c^.rni^ri^^n. 
IJiiis  we  asj,  •*one  a/lvant^i^e  oitf' 
w^e   Mmo^her-r    but    *A  \er<f^ 
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**  Since  evil  ontwevjht  good,  and  bwajs  man- 
kind, 
True  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mind." 

Satxige, 

"  This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as 
the  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con,  upon 
due  examination,  nicely  weighing  every  par- 
ticular circumstance,  shall  to  any  one  appear 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  preponderate  on  either  side,  so  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  sach  dif- 
ferent entertainment  as  we  call  belief,  con- 
jecture, guess,  doubt,  wavering,  distrust, 
disbelief,  &c." — Locke, 

Own.     See  Acknowledge. 
Owner.     See  Master. 


P. 


Pace.    Step. 

A  Pace  (Lat.  paasus)  is  either  a 
measured  Step,  cousisting  generally 
of  three  feet,  as  to  measure  the  around 
for  eleven  paces,  or  it  is  an  abstract 
term,  denoting  the  aggregate  of  .steps, 
and  the  mode  m  which  they  are  taken, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
of  movement.  A  step  (A.  S.  stepe, 
steep)  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  an 
unmeasured  pace,  an  advance  made 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  or,  objec- 
tively, that  which  aids  the  foot  to  do 
this,  as  the  steps  of  a  staircase ;  or, 
yet  further  by  analogy,  any  grada- 
tion, as  to  do  a  thing  step  by  step ;  or 
a  movement  morally  considered,  as 
to  take  a  bold  step.  Both  step  and 
pace  are  used  in  the  abstract  of  the 
manner  of  progressive  movement  by 
the  feet;  but  in  this  use  pace  is 
employed,  as  has  been  observed,  as 
distinguishing  one  mode  or  rate  of 
progress  from  another,  as  a  walk  from 
a  trot ;  step  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  as  to  know  a  person  by 
his  step.  A  pei*son  may  move  at  a 
rapid  pace  without  taking  quick 
steps. 

Pacific.     See  Peaceable. 
Pacify.     See  Appease. 
Pagan.     See  Heathen. 

Pain.  Agony.  Anguish.  Suf- 
fering.    i^ANG. 


Pain  (Lat.  poena,  Gr.  vou/n 
penal  infliction,  and  then,  snffe 
Dodv  or  mind,  is  still  used 
double  sense,  as  to  be  in  great 
act  under  pain  of  another's  < 
sure.  Pain  is  the  energetic  0 
to  pleasure — the  state,  whet^ 
sical  or  mental,  which  is  most 
naut  to  conscious  and  sensible 
It  is  indefinite  as  to  degree,  as 
be  slight  or  severe.  Pajjo  (con 
with  pain)  is  severe  and  trand 
Agony  (Gr.  ayavla,  a  strug^  • 
teat)  is  severe  and  permanenl 
Anguish  (Fr.  an^oisse,  ooa 
with  angere^  to  press  together, 
tnsy  narrow,  and  the  Gr.  Srfx 
squeeze)  is  employed  to  dene 
distraction,  as  agony  the  stmg, 
pain.  The  mind  or  bo«ly  in  a 
IS  enslaved  by  physical  or  : 
pain,  so  wrung  or  distressed  a 
incapacitated  by  it.  Suffeb 
strictly  the  state  of  which  pain 
cause  and  account.  I  see  a  pei 
an  evident  state  of  suffering. 
not  know  the  cause  or  nature 
suffering  till  he  has  told  me  t 
is  under  the  influence  of  phys 
mental  pain,  as  the  case  may  b 

"  What  pleasure  and  pain  are  we  1 
experience,  and  they  are  feelings  the 
which  cannot  be  communicated  by  de£ 
— Llclsh  im. 

"The  virtue  and  good  intentions 
and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable ;  bat 
purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ?    Only  \\ 
the  fata]   period  of  the  Roman  gove 
and  render  its  convulsions  and  dviog 
more  violent  and  painful." — ffufthe. 

"The  death  of  Wolsey  would  mak* 
moral  picture,  if  the  hand  of  any 
could  give  the  pallid  features  of  tb 
statesman  that  chagrin,  that  remoFB 
pangs  of  anguish  which  in  those  ]» 
moments  of  his  life  possessed  him.**— 

^^  Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  eipe< 
Without  distrust  or  doubt'  that 

know 
What  I  can  mfrr,  how  obey.      Wh 
Cm  suffer  best   can  do ;    best   rei 

first 
Well  hath  obeyed."  J 

"  Oh,  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  as 
pride  I"  J)r 

Paint.     See  CoLorn. 
Pair.     See  Brace. 
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Pale.     Pallid.     Wan. 

The  comparative  absence  of  colour 
constitutes  'palefntsM  (Lat.  paUerCy  to 
"be  pale),  from  whatever  cause  the  fact 
may  spring.  A  Pale  cheek  indicates 
sickness  or  delicacy.  A  pale  blue 
may  be  the  natural  colour  of  a  flower. 
It  IS  also  applied  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  light,  as  a  pale  star. 
Pallid  (pallidus)  denotes  an  ab- 
normal Condition  of  paleness.  Wan 
(A.  S.  wann,  and  other  forms)  de- 
notes a  lurid,  livid,  or  sickly  paleness 
in  the  human  countenance,  but  is  era- 
ployed  analogously,  as  the  wan  lij^ht 
of  the  moon,  whicn  means  imparting 
a  paleness  like  wanness  to  the  objects 
on  which  it  rests. 

**  And    now  the  ^)afe-t»ced   empress  of  the 
night 
Nine  times  had  filled  her  orb  with  bor- 
rowed light."  Drijdeny  OvicL 

**  There  the  red  anger  dared  the  pallid  fear." 

Dniden, 

"  Moreover,  in  the  wars  of  Antony  the  sun 
continued  almost  a  year  long  with  a  pnle  and 
toa/i  colour." — Holland,  I'liny. 

Palliate.     See  Extenuate. 

Pallid.     See  Wan. 

Palpitate.  Flutter.  Pant. 
Throb. 

To  Palpitate  (Lat.  paljntare)  is 
to  pulsate  with  strong,  quick,  and 
regular  beats.  To  Flutter  (Low 
Grerm.  fltUtem)  is  to  pulsate  with 
weak  and  irregular  beats.  Pantino 
(Old  Pr.  paidoisy  out  of  breath)  is 
with  regard  to  the  breath  what  palpi- 
tation IS  with  regard  to  the  heart; 
while  Throb  denotes  a  pulsation  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  any  part 
of  the  frame,  the  action  appearing  to 
be  outwards  toward  the  surface. 

Panegyric.  Encomium.  Eu- 
logy. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to 
these  words.  Encomium  (Gr.  «vic«- 
yjjov,  something  sung,  cV  icddft^,  in  the 
festival  and  m  honour  of  the  god) 
denotes  no  more  than  warm  praise. 
Eulogy  .(Gr.  <vXrJytov,  «v,  well,  and 
\uyoi,  speech)  is  more  formal,  and 
is  applied  only  to  persons.     Pane- 


gyric (Gr.  travriyvpis,  an  assembly  of 
the  people)  is  an  elaborate  oration; 
a  laudatory  discoui*se.  Encomium  is 
employed  of  things  as  well  as  persons ; 
but  in  that  case  the  thin^  is  always 
the  result  of  human  action,  though 
not  directly  the  object  of  personal 
praise,  as  to  pass  encomiums  on  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  Eulogy 
commonly  relates  to  meritorious 
actions ;  panegyrics,  to  personal  cha- 
racter. The  panegjrric  should  be  pub- 
lic ;  the  encomium,  warm ;  the  eulogy, 
eloquent. 

**  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature  or 
policy  to  make  a  panegyrick  upon  anything 
which  is  a  just  and  natural  object  of  cen- 
sure."— Burke, 

'*  Thus  Plutarch  assures  us  that  our  author 
(Cicero),  having  made  a  speech  in  public  full 
of  the  highest  encomiunvi  on  Crassus,  he  did 
not  scruple,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  reverse 
the  panegyric^  and  represent  him  before  the 
same  audience  in  all  the  darkest  colours  of 
his  invective." — Melmoth,  Cicero. 

**Take  away  this  love,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  but  a  desert.  And  though  there 
were  nothing  more  worthy  eulogies  than  vir- 
ginity, it  is  yet  but  the  result  of  love,  since 
those  that  shall  people  paradise,  and  i\\\ 
heaven  with  saints,  are  such  as  have  been 
subject  to  this  pnssion,  and  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  it." — Boyle. 

Pang.    See  Pain. 

Pant.     See  Palpitate. 

Parable.     See  Fable. 

Parade.    See  Ostkntation. 

Paragraph.     See  Phrase. 

Parasite.     See  Flatterer. 

Pardon.     See  Excuse. 

Pare.     Peel. 

Peel  (Old  Fr.  poiler,  peiUr,  peler, 
Lat.  pilare,  to  deprive  of  hair,  pilus, 
hair)  denotes  a  natural,  as  Pare  (Fr. 
pareVy  Lat.  parare,  to  prepare)  an 
artificial  process.  That  is  pared  which 
is  abraded  into  specific  shape ;  that  is 
peeled  which  is  deprived  of  a  natural 
layer  or  integument  spread  over  it. 
Peel  is  used  only  in  a  material  sense ; 
pare,  in  a  moral  sense. ' 

"  The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privi- 
lege of  clergv." — Baojn, 
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**  Since  evil  ontweight  good,  and  swajs  man- 
kindf 
True  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mind." 

Savage. 

"  This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as 
the  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con,  upon 
due  examination,  nicely  weighing  every  par- 
ticular circumstance,  shall  to  any  one  appear 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  preponderate  on  either  side,  so  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  dif- 
ferent entertainment  as  we  <all  belief,  con- 
jecture, guess,  doubt,  wavering,  distrust, 
disbelief,  &o."— Aoc*^. 

Own.     See  Acknowledge, 
Owner.     See  Master. 


P. 


Pace.    Step. 

A  Pace  (Lat.  passvs)  is  either  a 
measured  Step,  consisting  generally 
of  three  feet,  as  to  measure  the  ground 
for  eleven  paces,  or  it  is  an  abstract 
term,  denoting  the  aggregate  of  .steps, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  taken, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
of  movement.  A  step  (A.  S.  stepey 
stcpp)  is  employed  in  tne  sense  of  an 
unmeasured  pace,  an  advance  made 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  or,  objec- 
tively, that  which  aids  the  foot  to  do 
this,  as  the  steps  of  a  staircase ;  or, 
yet  further  by  analogy,  any  grada- 
tion, as  to  do  a  thing  step  by  step ;  or 
a  movement  morally  considered,  as 
to  take  a  bold  step.  Both  step  and 
pace  are  used  in  the  abstract  of  the 
manner  of  progressive  movement  by 
the  feet;  but  in  this  use  pace  is 
employed,  as  bas  been  observed,  as 
distinguishing  one  mode  or  rate  of 
progress  from  another,  as  a  walk  from 
a  ti-ot ;  step  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  as  to  know  a  person  by 
bis  step.  A  person  may  move  at  a 
rapid  pace  without  taking  quick 
steps. 

Pacific.     See  Peaceable. 

Pacify.     See  Appease. 

Pagan.     See  Heathen. 

Pain.  Agony.  Anguish.  Suf- 
fering.    J*ang. 


Pain  (Lat.  pcena^  Gr.  woiwn) 
penal  infliction,  andtben,  suffa 
Dodv  or  mind,  is  still  used  i 
double  sense,  as  to  be  in  great  1 
act  under  pain  of  anotbers  0 
sure.  Pain  is  tbe  energetic  o] 
to  pleasure — tbe  state,  whet^ 
sical  or  mental,  which  is  most : 
nant  to  conscious  and  sensible  I 
It  is  indefinite  as  to  degree,  ant 
be  slight  or  severe.  Pajjo  (coil 
with  pain)  is  severe  and  transit 
AoONY  (Gr.  ayavla,  a  struggle  C 
test)  is  severe  and  permacenl 
Anguish  (Ft.  angaisse,  com 
with  cmgere^  to  press  together,  < 
tns,  narrow,  and  tbe  Or.  cryx* 
squeeze)  is  employed  to  denol 
distraction,  as  agony  tbe  strugg 
pain.  The  mind  or  body  in  ai 
13  enslaved  by  physical  or  i 
pain,  so  wrung  or  distressed  af 
incapacitated  by  it.  Suffeej 
strictly  th^  state  of  which  pain 
cause  and  account.  I  see  a  per 
an  evident  state  of  suffering. 
not  know  the  cause  or  nature  < 
suffering  till  he  has  told  me  tl 
is  under  the  influence  of  physi 
mental  pain,  as  the  case  may  hi 

**  What  pleasure  and  pain  are  we  1( 
exi^erience,  and  they  are  feelios^  tiM  : 
which  cannot  be  commanicated  bjrde£i 

— Uelsh  im. 

**The  virtue  and  good  intentions  < 
and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable;  bntt 
purpose  did  their  real  serve  ?  Only  to 
the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  g:oTer 
and  render  its  couvulsions  and  dyio)( 
more  violent  and  paiuful/* — //mi«^. 

"The  death  of  Wolsey  would  make 
moral  picture,  if  the  hand  of  any 
could  give  the  pallid  features  of  the 
statesman  that  chagrin,  that  remom 
pangs  of  awjuish  which  in  those  las 
moments  of  his  life  possessed  him.** — 

"  Sufferingy  abstaining,  qaietly  expec 
Without  distrust  or  doubt*  that  I 

know 
What  I  can  mfer,  how  ohev.      Wh< 
Can  suffer  best   can  do;    best   rei« 

lirst 
Well  hath  obeyed.**  Jj 

"  Oh,  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  ag 
pride  I  *  p^i 

Paint.     See  Colour. 
Pair.     See  Brace. 
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Pale.     Pallid.     Wan. 

The  comparative  absence  of  colour 
constitutes  paleness  (Lat.  paUere^  to 
"be  pale),  from  whatever  cause  the  fact 
may  spnng.  A  Pale  cheek  indicates 
sickness  or  delicacy.  A  pale  blue 
may  be  the  natural  colour  01  a  flower. 
It  18  also  applied  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  lij^^ht,  as  a  pale  star. 
Pallid  (palhdus)  denotes  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  paleness.  Wan 
(A.  S.  wann,  and  other  forms)  de- 
notes a  lurid,  livid,  or  sickly  paleness 
in  the  human  countenance,  but  is  em- 
ployed analogously,  as  the  wan  lij^ht 
of  the  moon,  which  means  imparting 
a  paleness  like  wanness  to  the  objects 
ou  which  it  rests. 

"  And   now  the  pale-(Aced   empress  of  the 
night 
Nine  times  had  filled  her  orb  with  bor- 
rowed light."  Drijdeny  Ovid. 

**  There  the  red  anger  dared  the  pallid  fear." 

Dryden. 

"  Moreover,  in  the  wars  of  Antony  the  sun 
continued  almost  a  year  long  with  a  pnle  and 
ioan  colour." — NoUand,  I'liny. 

Palliate.     See  Extenuate. 

Pallid.     See  Wan. 

Palpitate.  Flutter.  Pant. 
Throb. 

To  Palpitate  (Lat.  paljntare)  is 
to  pulsate  with  strong,  quick,  and 
regular  beats.  To  Flutter  (Low 
Germ.  fiuUern)  is  to  pulsate  with 
weak  and  irregular  beats.  Pantino 
(Old  Fr.  pantois,  out  of  breath)  is 
with  regard  to  the  breath  what  palpi- 
tation IS  with  regard  to  the  heart; 
while  Throb  denotes  a  pulsation  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  any  part 
of  the  f  j'ame,  the  action  appearing  to 
be  outwards  toward  the  surface. 

Panegyric.  Encomium.  Eu- 
logy. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to 
these  words.  Encomium  (Gr.  ivKa- 
fuov,  something  sung,  cv  ica>ft^,  in  the 
festival  and  in  honour  of  the  god) 
denotes  no  more  than  warm  praise. 
Eulogy  .(Gr.  <vXoyioi/,  «v,  well,  and 
Xoyoff,  speech)  is  more  formal,  and 
is  applied  only  to  persons.     Pane- 


gyric (Gr.  navrjyvpiif  an  assembly  of 
the  people)  is  an  elaborate  oration; 
a  laudatory  discourse.  Encomium  is 
employed  of  things  as  well  as  persons ; 
but  in  that  case  the  thing  is  always 
the  result  of  human  action,  though 
not  directly  the  object  of  personal 
pimse,  as  to  pass  encomiums  on  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  Eulogy 
commonly  relates  to  meritorious 
actions ;  panegyrics,  to  personal  cha- 
racter. The  panegyric  should  be  pub- 
lic ;  the  encomium,  warm ;  the  eulogy, 
eloquent. 

"  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature  or 
policy  to  make  a  panegyrick  upon  anything 
which  is  a  just  and  natural  object  of  cen- 
sure."— Burke, 

**  Thus  Plutarch  assures  us  that  our  author 
(Cicero),  having  made  a  speech  in  public  full 
of  the  highest  encomiuim  on  Crassus,  he  did 
not  scruple,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  reverse 
the  patiegyricy  and  represent  him  before  the 
same  audience  in  all  the  darkest  colours  of 
his  invective." — Me/moth,  Cicero, 

"Take  away  this  love,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  but  a  desert.  And  though  there 
were  nothing  more  worthy  eulogies  than  vir- 
ginity, it  is  yet  but  the  result  of  love,  since 
those  that  shall  people  paradise,  and  fill 
heaven  with  saints,  are  such  as  have  been 
subject  to  this  passion,  and  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  it." — Boyle, 

Pang.    See  Pain. 

Pant.     See  Palpitate. 

Parable.     See  Fable. 

Parade.     See  Ostentation. 

Paragraph.     See  Phrase. 

Parasite.     See  Flatterer. 

Pardon.     See  Excuse. 

Pare.     Peel. 

Peel  (Old  Fr.  poiler,  peiler,  peter, 
Lat.  pUare,  to  deprive  of  hair,  pilus, 
hair)  denotes  a  natural,  as  Pare  (Fr, 
paver,  Lat.  parare,  to  prepare)  an 
artificial  process.  That  ispai*ed  which 
is  abraded  into  specific  shape ;  that  is 
peeled  which  is  deprived  of  a  natural 
layer  or  integument  spread  over  it. 
Peel  is  used  only  in  a  material  sense ; 
pare,  in  a  moral  sense. ' 

"  The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privi- 
lege of  clergv." — Bacon, 
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Peel  is  used  metaphorically  by  'Mil- 
ton, when  he  says : — 

'*  But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces.** 

Parody.     See  Bublesqxte. 
Parsimonious.        See    Eoono- 

IIICAL. 

Part.      Division.       Portion. 
Share. 

Of  these  terms,  Part  (Lat.  ^r», 
partis)  is  the  most  general  in  significa- 
tion.    It  is  equal  or  nnequal,  being 
that  which   is  less  than  the  whole, 
in  number,  quantity,  or  bulk.    Hence, 
specifically,  an  e^ual  or  proportionate 
division  01  quantity ;  as,  "  an  homer  is 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."    It  may 
be  organic  or  inorganic,  physical  or 
conceptional,   or  even  metaphorical, 
in  the  sense  of  portion  allotted   or 
interest  possessed.      Division  (Lat. 
dimderet    divisus,  to    divide)   always 
implies  action  or  design,  which  has 
been  exercised  in  limitation  and  sepa- 
ration.      A  division  always  retains 
connection  with  that  which  is  divided. 
We  might  say,  "  a  disintegrated  part 
or  portion ;"  but    "  a    disintegrated 
division'*  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  terms.    Portion  (Lat.  portio)  has 
commonly  the    meaning  of    such   a 
division  as  bears  reference  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  as  viewed  or  treated  by  an  indi- 
vidual.    So  a  portion  of  land  is  a 
quantity  in  which   some   person  or 
persons  are  interested.     A  portion  of 
Scripture    is    such  as  comes  under 
review,   as  a  division  made,  not  in 
reference  to  the  subject  matter,  but 
the  peraon  dealing  vdth  it.     Share 
(A.  S.  scearu,  scaru^  from  scerany  to 
divide  or  shear)  is  especially  a  portion 
allotted  by  purpose  or  accident,  and 
so  is  much  more  subjective  than  por- 
tion, which   is    more   objective.      In 
reference  to  the  testamentary  allot- 
ment simply  of  property,  for  instance, 
we  should  use  the  term  portion.     In 
reference  to  the  claim  or  possession 
of   such    portion    by    an    individual 
inheritor,   we   should   use   the    term 
share. 

"  All  the  parU  were  formed  in  his  mind 
into  one  harmonious  whole." — Locke, 


'*  The  commmiities  and  divisions  of  bxl' 
— Addison. 

"  In  the  primitive  ages  women  were  mc- 
ried  without  portions  from  their  rel»t»«, 
being  purchased  by  their  husbands,  vbon 
presents  to  the  woman's  relations  were  called 
her  dowry." — PotUr,  Antiquities  of  Grtect. 

"  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  esch 
member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or  I«« 
in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this  stock,  tkf 
are  called  joint-stock  companies."— .Mi, 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

Partake.  Pabtic?ipatb.  Shibe. 

To  Pabtakb  is  literally  to  take  a 
part,  share,  or  portion  (and  is  followed 
by  "  of,"  sometimes  by  "  in  ")  in  com- 
mon with  others,  ^is  is  also  the 
etymological  force  of  Participiti 
(Lat.  partem,  capere,  to  take  part), 
which  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  ii 
But  in  participate  there  is  implied  a 
more  p^ect  unity  ajid  communitj  d 
feeling  or  possession.  Hence  it  is 
followed,  not  by  "of,"  but  "in." 
Two  persons  may  partake  of  the  same 
dish;  but  they  participate  in  etch 
other's  feelings,  convictions,  joys,  or 
sorrows.  To  Sharb  {see  Part)  is  to 
partake  or  participate  acoordine  to 
an  allotted  or  regulated  meuod. 
Share  is  more  easuj  and  naturally 
applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
desirable,  but  is  also  by  a  kind  of 
analogy  employed  of  a  proportionate 
amount  of  what  is  undesirauble ;  as  to 
have  one's  share  of  the  goods  and  ills 
of  life;  to  share  another's  joys  and 
sorrows.  Partake  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  taking  a  part 
of  something.  So  we  partake  of  a 
dish  by  helping  ourselves  to  a  portion 
of  it.  Participate  would  imply  that 
others  share  it  with  us. 

"  From  court  retired,  and  pomp's  fastidioas 
pride, 
The  hero  dared  to  throw  the  king  asi«le, 
And  in  the  rustic  cot,  well   pleased, /xir- 

took 
Of  labour's  mean  repast  and  cheerful  look.** 

IJoyd, 

"Of  all   this  I  have  not  only  had  know- 
ledge, 
But  great  participation  in  your  jots." 

P>igi>y,  Elrira. 
"  It  redresses  the  old  Manichwan  iinpietr, 
-80   derogatory   to   it    (God's   glorv),    whiV'h 
m^ices  an  e>il  principle  a  sJuirer  with  Htm  in 
the  direction  of  the  universe." —  Warburi^ 
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Particular.    See  Appropriate, 

CiRClJMSTANTIAL,       ExACT,      INDI- 
VIDUAL, and  Special. 

Particularly.    See  Chiefly. 
Partisan.     See  Adherent. 
Partner.     See  Companion. 
Partnership.   See  Association. 

Party. 

Party.  Bee  Cabal  for  the  special 
use  of  this  word,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  synonyms  there  given.  In  its 
common  sense  it  denotes  a  number 
of  persons  nnited  in  opinion  or  action, 
or  both,  with  a  desire  to  influence 
the  remainder  of  the  body ;  or,  in  a 
degi'ee  less  marked,  a  number  taking 
part  in  the  same  thing. 

Passage.    Course. 

Both  these  terms  have  the  twofold 
signification  of  the  act  and  the  way 
01  movement.  Passage  (Ft.  passc^ge, 
jpasaer,  to  pass)  is  more  mecnanical; 
Course  (Fr.  course,  Lat.  curgue, 
cwrrere,  to  rim)  is  less  mechanical, 
though  not  necessarily  implying 
actual  volition.  A  man  finds  a  pas- 
sage, but  pursues  a  course.  Any 
transit  from  one  point  to  another  is  a 
passage.  A  line  of  movement  chosen, 
directed,  or  circumscribed  is  a  course. 
We  speak  of  the  course,  not  the  pas- 
sage, of  the  stars  generally,  ana  of 
the  passage  of  a  planet,  if  we  meant 
no  more  than  its  transit  from  one 
definite  point  to  another  in  the 
heavens. 

''  The   sickly    joung  sat   shiv'ring   on  the 
shore, 
Abhon-*d  salt  water,  never  seen  before, 
And  prayed  their  tender' mothers  to  delay 
The  passage f  and  exi>ect  a  better  day." 

Dryden, 

In  their  secondary  meanings,  the 
word  passage  is  commonly  internal 
and  mental  or  conceptional,  course 
extemtd.  The  passage  of  the  mind 
from  one  point  of  consideration  to 
another ;  the  course  of  events,  history, 
law,  or  the  world. 

^  Therefore  this  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditary  was ; 
The  guilt  thereof,  and  punishment  to  all 
By  coune   of  nature  and  of  law  doth 
pass.**    Davies,  Inmortaiity  of  the  Soul, 


Passion.    See  Feeling. 
Passionate.     Angry.     Hasty. 

Passionate  denotes  a  constitu- 
tional temperament  of  readily  excited 
passion  in  the  specifically  restricted 
sense  of  irascibihty.  The  passionate 
man  is  easily  roused  by  injury  or 
insult,  or  the  supposition  of  them,  not 
commonly  resentful  or  malicious. 
Angry  aenotes  rather  a  state  than 
a  disposition  (Lat.  angor,  a  compres- 
sion or  throttling,  connected  with 
the  Gr.  ayxfiv,  to  squeeze).  Anger 
has  less  of  the  vehement  and  impe- 
tuous, more  of  deep  disturbance  of 
feeling.  To  be  passionate  is  alwavs 
inexcusable.  To  be  angry  may  lie 
even  laudable  and  rightful,  if  the 
feeling  do  not  pass  into  selfish  vindic- 
tiveness,  but  be  excited  simply  by  the 
wrong,    and     not   by    the    personal 

Provocation  of  the  action.  Hasty 
enotes  that  eagerness  of  tempera- 
ment which  is  combined  with  want 
of  reflection,  and  which  therefore 
shows  itself  in  other  ways  besides 
anger,  as  in  unreflecting  speech,  or 
hasty  conclusions.  The  hasty  man 
is  soon  offended,  but  not  generally 
ready  to  oflfend  in  return.  The  pas- 
sionate person  shows  his  feeling  by 
excited  looks  and  utterances,  and 
indications  of  violence  under  a  loss 
of  self-control,  without  of  necessity 
any  sense  of  injury,  but  more  com- 
monly of  provocation  or  annoyance. 
A  sense  of  injury,  or  of  annoyance  so 
great  as  to  seem  to  amount  to  it, 
produces  anger  and  resentment. 

**  It  is  a  very  common  expression  that  such 
a  one  is  very  good-natured,  but  very  juu5- 
sionate.  The  expression,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natured  to  allow  passionate  people  so 
much  quarter ;  but  I  think  a  passionate  man 
deserves  the  least  indulgence  imaginable." — 
Spectator, 

^*  They  have  their  several  sounds  and  notes 
of  expression,  whereby  they  can  signify  their 
dislike  and  anger ;  but  only  man  can  clothe 
his  angry  thoughts  with  words  of  offence,  so 
as  that  faculty  which  was  given  him  for  an 
advantage  is  depraved  to  a  further  mischief." 
—Bishop  Halt, 

"  '  As  for  that  heat  and  hastiness*  quoth 
he,  *  which  was  in  him  misliked  and  offensive, 
age  and  time  would  daily  diminish  and  be- 
reave him  of  it;   grave   and  sage  counsel^ 
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Peel  is  used  metapliorically  by  •Mil- 
ton,  when  he  says  : — 

'*  But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces." 

Parody.     See  Burlesque. 

PiRSiMONious.        See    Econo- 
mical. 

Part.      Division.       Portion. 

Share. 

Of  these  terms,  Part  (Lat.  fars, 
partis)  is  the  most  general  in  significa- 
tion.    It  is  equal  or  unequal,  being 
that  which   is  less  than  the  whole, 
in  number,  quantity,  or  bulk.    Hence, 
specificall  V,  an  e<jual  or  proportionate 
division  01  quantity ;  as,  "  an  homer  is 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."     It  may 
be  organic  or  inorganic,  physical  or 
conceptional,   or  even  metaphorical, 
in  the  sense  of  portion  allotted   or 
interest  possessed.      Division  (Lat. 
dlvidere,    divisuSf  to    divide)   always 
implies  action  or  design,  which  has 
been  exercised  in  limitation  and  sepa- 
ration.      A  division  always  retains 
connection  with  that  which  is  divided. 
We  might  say,  "  a  disintegrated  part 
or  portion ;"  but    "  a    disintegrated 
division"  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  terms.    Portion  (Lat.  portio)  has 
commonly  the    meaning  of    such   a 
division  as  bears  reference  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  as  viewed  or  treated  by  an  indi- 
vidual.    So  a  portion  of  land  is  a 
quantity  in  which   some   person   or 
?rsons  are  interested.     A  portion  of 
jripture    is    such   as   comes  under 
review,   as  a  division  made,  not  in 
reference  to  the  subject  matter,  but 
the  peraon  dealing  with  it.     Share 
(A.  S.  scearu,  scarUf  from  scerarij  to 
divide  or  shear)  is  especially  a  portion 
allotted  by  purpose  or  accident,  and 
BO  is  much  more  subjective  than  por- 
tion, which   is    more   objective.      In 
reference  to  the  testamentary  allot- 
ment simply  of  property,  for  instance, 
we  should  use  the  term  portion.     In 
reference  to  the  claim  or  possession 
of   such    portion    by    an    individual 
inheritor,   we   should   use  the    term 
share. 

"  All  the  parts  were  formed  in  his  mind 
into  oue  harmonious  whole.** — Locke, 


"The  commiinities  and  divuiont  of  bc' 
— Addiaon, 

"  In  the  primitive  ages  women  were  ma- 
ried  without  portions  from  thdr  reiitv^i, 
being  purchased  by  their  hosbaiids,  wb« 
presents  to  the  woman's  relations  were  caM 
her  dowry."— Poster,  Antiquities  0/  Gmcc 

"  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  eaci 
member  aAaring  in  the  common  profit  or  I« 
in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this  stock,  thn 
are  called  joint-stock  companies. "-^Miii^ 
Weaith  of  Ifations. 

Partake.  Pabtic?ipatk.  Sham. 

To  Partake  is  literaJly  to  take  i 
part,  shai-e,  or  portion  (and  is  foDowed 
by  "  of,"  sometimes  by  **  in  ")  in  com- 
mon with  others.  This  is  also  the 
etymological  force  of  Participah 
(Lat.  partem,  capere,  to  take  part), 
which  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  it 
But  in  participate  there  is  implied  t 
more  perfect  unity  ajid  community  d  1 
feeling  or  possession.  Hence  it  b  ' 
followed,  not  by  "of,"  but  "in." 
Two  persons  may  partake  of  the  same  | 
dish;  but  they  participate  in  c»ck 
other's  feelings,  convictions,  joys,  or 
sorrows.  To  Shase  {see  Part)  is  to 
pai'take  or  participate  according  to 
an  allotted  or  regulated  meuod. 
Share  is  more  easUy  and  natunlly 
applicable  to  sucli  things  as  are 
desirable,  but  is  also  by  a  kind  of 
analogy  employed  of  a  proportionate 
amount  of  what  is  undesiraole ;  as  to 
have  one's  share  of  the  goods  and  iUa 
of  life;  to  share  another's  joys  and 
sorrows.  Partake  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  taking  a  part 
of  something.  So  we  partake  of  a 
dish  by  helping  ourselves  to  a  iwrtion 
of  it.  Participate  would  imply  that 
others  share  it  with  us, 

"  From  conrt  retired,  and  pomp's  fastidious 
pride, 
The  hero  dared  to  throw  the  king  asiJe, 
And  in  the  rustic  cot,  well   plf^ised,  ;ur^ 

took 
Of  labour's  mean  repast  and  cheerfal  look." 

JJoijd, 

"Of  all    this  I  have  not  only  had  know- 
ledge. 
But  gr^Ai  participation  in  jour  joys," 

^Q^y*  J-'itira. 
"  It  redresses  the  old  Manichsenn  imfietr, 
■80   derogatory    to    it    (God's    gloryX    whiih 
m;ike8  an  evil  principle  a  sharer  with  Him  in 
the  direction  of  the  universe." —  Warburtoi*. 
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Particular.  See  Appropriate, 
Circumstantial,  Exact,  Indi- 
"ViDUAL,  and  Special. 

Particularly.     See  Chiefly. 

Partisan.     See  Adherent. 

Partner.     See  Companion. 

Partnership.   See  Association. 

Party. 

Party.  Bee  Cabal  for  the  special 
use  of  this  word,  which  is  commou  to 
all  the  synonyms  there  given.  In  its 
common  sense  it  denotes  a  number 
of  persons  united  in  opinion  or  action, 
or  both,  with  a  desire  to  influence 
the  remainder  of  the  body ;  or,  in  a 
degi'ee  less  mai'ked,  a  number  taking 
pajrt  in  the  same  thing. 

Passage.    Course. 

Both  these  terms  have  the  twofold 
signification  of  the  act  and  the  way 
01  movement.  Passage  {¥r.  passc^ge, 
^passer,  to  pass)  is  more  mecnanical; 
X)our8E  (Fr.  cowse,  Lat.  curstis, 
ewrrere,  to  rim)  is  less  mechanical, 
though  not  necessarily  implying 
actual  volition.  A  man  finds  a  pas- 
sage, but  pursues  a  course.  Any 
transit  from  one  point  to  another  is  a 
passage.  A  line  of  movement  chosen, 
directed,  or  circumscribed  is  a  course. 
We  speak  of  the  course,  not  the  pas- 
sage, of  the  stars  generally,  ana  of 
the  passage  of  a  plaiiet,  if  we  meant 
no  more  than  its  transit  from  one 
definite  point  to  another  in  the 
heavens. 

''The   sickly    young  sat   shiv'ring   on   the 
shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt  water,  never  seen  before, 
And  prayed  their  tender' mothers  to  delay 
The  passage^  and  expect  a  better  day." 

Drydetu 

In  their  secondary  meanings,  the 
word  passage  is  commonly  internal 
and  mental  or  conceptional,  course 
external.  The  passage  of  the  mind 
from  one  point  of  consideration  to 
another ;  the  course  of  events,  history, 
law,  or  the  world. 

^  Therefore  this  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditary  was ; 
The  guilt  thereof,  and  punishment  to  all 
By  course   of  nature  and  of  law  doth 
pass.**    DavieSf  ImmortaiUy  of  the  Soul, 


Passion.    See  Feeling. 

Passionate.     Angry.     Hasty. 

Passionate  denotes  a  constitu- 
tional temperament  of  readily  excited 
passion  in  the  specifically  restricted 
sense  of  irascibihty.  The  passionate 
man  is  easily  roused  by  injury  or 
insult,  or  the  supposition  of  them,  not 
commonly  resentful  or  malicious. 
Angry  aenotes  rather  a  state  than 
a  disposition  (Lat.  angovy  a  compres- 
sion or  throttling,  connected  with 
the  Gr.  oyxciv,  to  squeeze).  Anger 
has  less  of  the  vehement  and  impe- 
tuous, more  of  deep  disturbance  of 
feeling.  To  be  passionate  is  always 
inexcusable.  To  be  angry  may  lie 
even  laudable  and  rightful,  if  the 
feeling  do  not  pass  into  selfish  vindic- 
tiveness,  but  be  excited  simply  by  the 
wrong,    and    not   by    the    personal 

Provocation  of  the  action.  Hasty 
enotes  that  eagerness  of  tempera- 
ment which  is  combined  with  want 
of  reflection,  and  which  therefore 
shows  itself  in  other  ways  besides 
anger,  as  in  unreflecting  speech,  or 
hasty  conclusions.  The  hasty  man 
is  soon  offended,  but  not  generally 
ready  to  offend  in  return.  The  pas- 
sionate person  shows  his  feeling  by 
excited  looks  and  utterances,  and 
indications  of  violence  under  a  loss 
of  self-control,  without  of  necessity 
any 'sense  of  injury,  but  more  com- 
monly of  provocation  or  annoyance. 
A  sense  of  injury,  or  of  annoyance  so 
great  as  to  seem  to  amount  to  it, 
produces  anger  and  resentment. 

**  It  is  a  very  common  expression  that  such 
a  one  is  very  good-natur«i,  but  very  pas- 
sionate. The  expression,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natured  to  allow  passionate  people  so 
much  quarter ;  but  I  think  a  passionate  man 
deserves  the  least  indulgence  imaginable." — 
Spectator. 

"  They  have  their  several  sounds  and  notes 
of  expression,  whereby  they  can  signify  their 
dislike  and  anger ;  but  only  man  can  clothe 
his  angry  thoughts  with  words  of  offence,  so 
as  that  faculty  which  was  given  him  for  an 
advantage  is  depraved  to  a  further  mischief." 
—Bishop  f/all. 

"  '  As  for  that  heat  and  hastiness*  quoth 
he,  '  which  was  in  him  misliked  and  offensive, 
age  and  time  would  daily  diminish  and  be- 
reave him  of  it;   grave   and  sage  counsel| 
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which  DOW  Wiis  waatiug,  would  come  011 
apace  every  day  more  than  other.*  ** — -.UuU 
landf  Livy. 

Passive.  Patient.  Submis- 
sive. 

Passive  (Lat.  patiar,  pasfms,  to 
Buft'er)  relates  simply  to  matters  of 
actiou,  and  is  opposed  to  active,  or  in 
some  cases  to  uon-resistance,  resist- 
ance  being,  however,  a  species  of 
action.  It  follows  therefore  that, 
except  where  the  state  of  being  pas- 
sive is  purposely  assumed,  there  is 
nothing  of  morid  force  in  the  term; 
while  Patient,  another  form  of  the 
same  verb  ipatiens,  participle  oi  potior ^ 
to  suffer),  is  essentially  a  moral  t^rm. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  moral  force  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  in  the  adjective  patient  as  in 
the  noun  patience.  Patient  may  mean 
bearing  what  is  painful  or  disagree- 
able, without  any  expression  of  suffer- 
ing or  discontent,  ojb  a  patient  animal 
under  its  burden.  It  is,  however, 
applicable  only  to  conscious  agents, 
while  passive  may  be  employed  of 
that  which  makes  no  physical  resist- 
ance, whether  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious. Submissive  (Lat.  svhmittere, 
eubmissuSf  to  submit)  denotes  that 
which  shows  patience  in  a  specific 
relation,  that  is,  to  some  particular 
exercise  of  will  in  a  superior,  by  self- 
surrender. 

"  The  primary  idea  attjtched  to  the  word 
is  that  of  p(tssivenesSf  or  being  impulsively 
acted  upon." — Cogan. 


"  In  medical  language  a  person  oppressed 
with  disease  is  called  a  patient^  or  an  involun- 
tary sufferer,  and  the  calmness  with  which 
he  submits  is  termed  patience ;  that  is,  the 
mind  yields  with  tranquillity  to  the  pains 
and  indispositions  of  the  body." — fbid. 

**  If  thou  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness, 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy 

glory : 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissiveness. 
But   he   that   boasts    shuts   that    of    his 

story ; 
He  makes   flat  war  with   God,  and  doth 

defy 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth  the  spacious 

sky."  Herbert. 

Pastime.     See  Amusement. 


Pathetic.  Affecting.  Moving. 
Tragic. 

Of  these  terms,  tJie  most  general  is 
Moving,  which,  thoug^h  its  etjmology 
indicates  no  more  than  raismg  fed- 
ings  or  passion,  is  by  usa^  restricted 
to  tender  or  moumfal  feeling;  tlie 
tendency  to  excite  feelings  of  other 
kinds  being  commonly  expressed  by 
the  kindred  word  stimng.  Tbi 
Affecting  and  the  Pathetic  are  of 
necessity  nearly  allied,  the  Greek 
vaBo£  nearly  expressing  the  Latin 
affectus ;  bat  pathetic  expresses  more 
the  effect  of  the  person  and  the  nar- 
ration ;  affecting,  the  simple  nature  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  A  sad  tale  may 
be  affecting  when  read  as  a  mere 
account  of  facts.  A  pathetic  narra- 
tive is  one  which,  besides  the  morin; 
nature  of  the  circamstances,  is  told 
in  a  moving  manner.  Hence  tbe 
story  is  pathetic,  the  circomstanceB 
affecting,  the  appeal  moving.  Tbaoic 
(Gr.  Tpaytpbiay  tragedy,  literally  a 
goat-song,  because  the  hymn  to  the 
god  was  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice 
or  award  of  a  goat)  is  a  term  which 
serves  to  combine  the  idea  of  the 
pathetic  with  a  certain  d^ree  of 
dignity  in  the  sufferer.  The  suffering 
of  a  child  might  be  very  affecting, 
but  would  hardly  be  spoken  of  as 
tragic  in  itself.  The  ti'agic  requires 
the  element  of  personal  history  com- 
bined with  a  certain  considerablen^s 
of  personal  character,  l^at  is  more 
forcibly  tragic  which  involves  the 
misery  of  many  at  once.  The  violent 
death  of  the  father,  by  which  the 
whole  family  are  reduced  to  want  and 
wretchedness,  is  essentially  tragic. 

**  Had  the  words,  *  except  th^se  bonds,'  been 
placed  anywhere  else,  the  pathetioilnft*^ 
grace,  and  dignity  of  the  sentence  had  been 
much  abated."--^/ac*ffa//,  Sacred  Classics, 

It  is  only  by  usage  that  affecting  is 
confined  to  the  sense  of  exciting,  not 
this  or  that  feeling  gener^y,  but  the 
feeling  of  pity  or  commiseration  in 
particular.  Burke  used  the  term  in 
its  wider  sense  when  he  wrote — 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  iflea  drtr, 
and  another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the 
imagination." 
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*'  I    would  hare  had  them  writ  more   mo^ 
vintjly"  Shakespeare, 

•*  Trngedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie, 
As  olde  bookes  maken  in  memorie 
Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperitee, 
And  is  7  fallen  out  of  high  degree 
Into  miserie,  and  endeth  wretchedly/' 

Quiucer, 

**  Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest, 
And  unawares  doe  into  danger  fall ; 
And  ye  that  read  these  verses  tragicall 
Learne  by  their  losse  to  love  the  low  de- 
gree." Spenser, 

.  Patiencb.     See  Endurance. 
Patient.     See  Passivk. 
Pattern.     See  Example. 

Pause.    Hesitate. 

These  terms  are  applicable  to 
speech  and  action.  We  Pause  (Fr. 
pav^e,  Gr.  irava-iSt  a  cessation,  9ravf(i>, 
to  cease)  on  purpose,  as  in  speaking, 
in  order  to  give  eflTect  to  what  we 
Bay,  or  in  action  to  g^ve  time  for 
reflection.  We  Hesitate  involun- 
tarily, as  not  having  sufficient  con- 
versance with  our  subject,  or  from 
natural  defect,  or  as  not  sure  of  our 
ground,  or  as  not  haying  determined 
or  judged. 

*' Constant     rotation     of    th'     unwearied 

wheel 
That   Nature   rides   upon,   maintains   her 

health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she 

moves."  Cow  per. 

'*  Upon  these  grounds,  as  they  professed, 
they  did  without  any  mincing,  fursiianci/,  or 
reservation,  in  the  most  full,  clear,  downright, 
and  peremptory  manner,  with  firm  confidence 
and  alacrity,  concurrently  aver  the  fact." — 
Barrow. 

Pay.  Wages.  Stipend.  Salary. 
Payment. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Pay  (Fr. 
paier,  the  Lat.  jpdcare,  pax,  peace,  to 
appease),  ft  applies  to  money  regu- 
lany  or  systematically  given,  as  com- 
pensation for  fixed  services — in  this 
way  differing  from  Payment,  which 
is  specific  compensation  on  some  one 
account.  The  soldier  receives  pay; 
the  tradesman  payment.  Wages 
(Fr.  gager,  Lat.  vadium,  a  pledge) 
conveys  the  idea  of  pledged  pay  for 


services  agreed  upon,  the  services 
being  manual  or  of  an  inferior  sort ; 
in  this  way  differing  from  Salaby 
and  Stipend,  which  are  for  services 
of  a  higher  than  manual  character. 
The  servant  receives  wages;  the 
master,  for  work  of  another  kind, 
receives  stipend  or  salary.  The 
difference  between  stipend  (Lat.  sti- 
pendiumi,  tromstips,  stipis,  a  small  coin, 
and  pendere,  to  pay  or  weigh)  and 
salary  (Lat.  salarium,  originally  a 
Roman  Holdier's  allowance  for  salt, 
from  sal,  salt)  is  as  follows :  the 
salary  flows  out  of  the  appointment ; 
the  stipend,  out  of  the  auties  per- 
formed. Thus  a  fixed  stipend  would 
be  eauivalent  to  a  salary.  Yet, 
thougn  the  salary  is  more  continuous 
and  regular  than  the  stipend,  the. 
stipend,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  more 
sure  than  the  salary ;  for  the  stipend 
implies  a  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, which  could  not  be  set  aside 
without  mutual  consent;  while  a 
salary  may  be  contingent  upon  the 
will  or  liberality  of  him  who  pays  it. 

**  From  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  the 
armies  of  Rome  received  p<iy  for  their  service 
during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  th«^ 
field.  Under  the  feudal  governments,  the 
military  service,  both  of  the  great  lords  and 
of  their  immediate  dependants,  was  afler  a 
certain  period  universally  exchanged  for  a 
paym'mt  in  money,  which  was  employed  to 
maintain  those  who  served  in  their  stead.*' — 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

**We  do  not,  like  those  in  the  prophet, 
spend  our  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not,  nor  spend  our  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread ;  for  both  tem))oral  prosperity  and 
eternal  felicity  are  the  wages  of  the  labour 
which  we  take  therein." — Barrow, 

"The  sfi/xmrfs  of  the  most  useful  part  ot 
the  clergy  —  those  who  officiate — are  often 
not  greater  than  the  earnings  of  a  hireling 
mechanic." — Knox. 

**  As  to  my  salary,  he  told  me  I  should 
have  twenty-four  dollars  per  month,  which 
was  as  much  as  he  gave  to  the  old  gunner." 
— Dampier*s  Voyages. 

Peace.    Peaceful.     See  Calm. 

Peaceable.  Peaceful.  Pa- 
cific. 

These  terms,  though  belonging  to 
the  same  root,  ai*e  vaiiously  applied. 
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Peaceable  (Fr.paia;,  Lat.  pae,  peace) 
refers  more  directly  to  the  character 
or  disposition  of  men ;  Pacific,  to  the . 
designs  and  intentions  of  men ;  while 
Peaceful  refers  to  the  state  or  con- 
dition both  of  men  and  things.  A 
peaceable  disposition ;  pacific  mea- 
sures; a  peaceful  attitade  of  affairs, 
or  a  peaceful  scene. 

Peaceful.     See  Peaceable. 

Peasant.  Clown.  Country- 
man.    Hind.     Swain.    Bustio. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms 
owe  their  distinctive  character  to 
that  to  which  by  implication  each 
stands  opposed.  So  a  Peasant  (Fr. 
paysaUf  pays,  Lat.  pagvs)  is  a  countty- 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lords  or  tenants  of  the  soil;  a 
Clown  (liat.  colonus)  is  a  country- 
manias  distinguished  from  one  trained 
and  educated  in  cities ;  and  a 
Countryman,  one  who  lives  and 
works  in  the  country  (Fr.  contree, 
Lat.  contra,  against,  tie  tract  which 
lies  over  against  the  spectator),  as 
distinguished  from  a  citizen.  Hind 
and  Swain  are  now  seldom  used, 
except  in  poetry.  As  the  clown  is 
the  boorish  countryman,  so  the  hind' 
(A.  S.  hiney  whence  hina-itutn,  a 
farmer)  is  the  simple-minded  and 
iUiterate,  as  the  swain  (A.  S.  /wan, 
Old  Eng.  swein,  a  freeholder)  is  the 
innocent  and  homely  countryman, 
who  appears  in  Arcadian  pictures  of 
rural  file  and  loves.  The  Rustic 
{rusticus,  rus,  the  country)  is  the 
countryman  regarded  under  the  com- 
bined  view  of  his  unlettered  simplicity 
of  mind  and  manners,  and  as  a  type 
and  representative  of  the  life  which 
he  leads,  and  the  manners  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Hence,  as  an 
epithet,  rustic  seems  to  oscillate 
between  the  two  ideas  of  the  word 
rude,  that  is,  simplicity  and  coarse- 
ness. 

**By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan 
and  rural  became  almost  synonymous,  and 
the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in 
the  modern  languages  of  Euroj)e."  —Gibbon, 

"His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  face; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 


A  clowniA    mien,  a    voice    with    rustic 

sound, 

And    stupid    eyes  that    ever    lored  tb« 

ground."  DrydgK 

"A  simple    cotuUryman  that    brought  her 
figs. '  Skaketpeare. 

"  Let  him  use  his  harsh 
Unsavoury  reprehensions  upon  those 
That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me." 

JBcaunumt  and  FUUhtr. 

**  Remote  from  cities  lived  a  awxin!* 

**  Let  bash  fulness,  that  rtigtic  virtue,  by ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  spplv.** 

Dryden,  Vtid. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spenser  has— 

"And  gentle  sprite  deform  with  ruderw- 
ticUyr 

Peculiar.  See  Appbopbuts 
and  Specdll. 

Peel.    See  Pars. 
Peel.    Kind. 

We  commonly  use  Peel  only  of 
the  separable  external  integuments 
of  natural  productions ;  Riin>  (A.  S. 
rind,  hrind),  of  the  haixler,  harsher 
integuments  of  artificial  productioDS. 
though,  rarely,  of  natural  also.  Com- 
parative hardness  and  difficulty  of 
separation  seem  involved  in  rind; 
comparative  softness  and  ease  of 
separation,  in  peel.  The  structure  in 
the  case  of  the  peel  assists,  of  the  rind 
resists  the  operation. 

Peevish.     See  Fretful. 
Pellucid.     See  Transparent. 
Penalty.    See  Fine. 
Penetrate.     Pierce. 

To  Penetrate  (Lat.  penetrare, 
from  the  root  pen,  whence  penitus, 
inwai'ds)  is  to  make  a  way  into  a 
thing,  with  commonly  the  implied 
notion  of  some  degree  of  difficulty, 
and,  therefore,  a  gradual  operation ; 
nor  is  the  nature  of  the  means  or 
instrument  of  penetration  of  any 
definite  character.  To  Pierce,  on 
the  other  hand  (Old  Fr.  perser.  Mod. 
Fr.  pereer,  from  the  Latin  pertnndere, 
pertusus,  to  beat  through),  denotes 
a  quick  penetration  with  a  sharp 
instrument.      In  most    eases,    pene- 
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trat«  denotes  a  natural,  pierce  an 
artificial,  process.  The  same  distinc- 
tion is  preserved  in  their  secondary 
or  moral  meanings.  It  is  genius  or 
intuition  that  pierces ;  it  is  sagacity 
and  labour  01  investigation  that 
penetrates. 

'*  The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their 
eyes, 
Nor  ever  penetrate  through  this  disguise." 

JJrydt  n. 

"  We  have  enough  to  fill  um  with  admira- 
tion of  the  munificence,  power,  and  wis<lom 
of  the  infinite  Creator,  when  we  contemplate 
the  noble  faculties  of  this  our  superior  part, 
tlic  vast  reach  and  compass  of  our  under- 
standing, the  prodigious  quickness  and  picro 
iiujncss  of  its  thoughts." — Derham, 

Penetration.  See  Discern- 
ment. 

Penitence.     See  Eepentance. 

Penman.     See  Writer. 

Penurious.  See  Economical 
and  Poor. 

Penury.     See  Poverty. 

People.     Nation. 

People  (Lat.  populus)  is  a  term 
denoting,  primarily,  a  community 
under  tne  mere  aspect  of  number, 
and  so  is  often  used  of  the  multitude 
of  the  governed,  as  distinguished 
from  their  rulers.  As  people  is  a 
geographical,  so  Nation  (Lat.  natus, 
born)  18  a  political  term,  implying 
some  ethnological  unity,  though  not 
necessarily  one  and  the  same  govern- 
ment ;  as  the  Crcrman  nation.  In  this 
sense,  it  were  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Irish  nation,  as  being  descended  from 
one  stock,  and  subject  to  one  govern- 
ment, though  the  government  were 
foreign  to  the  stock. 

"  Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  many 
peoples** — Engliah  hi>tc, 

*'  Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations^  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one." 

Cowpcr, 

Perceive.     See  Behold. 

Perception.  /See  Feeling  and 
Idea. 


Peremptory.     Dogmatical. 

Peremptory  (Lat.  periniere,  per* 
emptus,  peremptoHus)  is,  literally, 
destructive,  but,  specifically,  destruc- 
tive of  debate  or  remonstrance.  A 
peremptory  command  is  one  which 
leaves  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  It 
thus  belongs  more  to  the  wiU  and 
temper  of  tlie  individual  than  to  the 
subject-matter  of  what  he  says  or 
thinks.  It  is  a  wider  term  than 
Dogmatical  (Gr.  fioy/xa,  from  b6K€iv, 
to  seem),  which  represents  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  peremptoriness, 
namely,  the  insisting  in  another  on 
the  acceptance  of  one's  own  opinion, 
or  the  submission  to  it,  as  laid  down 
in  an  arrogant  or  magisterial  way. 
As  dogmatical  belongs  to  matters 
of  belief  and  opinion,  it  is  only 
connected  with  oeings  capable  of 
entertaining  these;  while  peremp- 
tory, expressing,  primarily,  force  of 
demand,  and,  secondarily,  of  per- 
sonal demand,  is  applicable  to  the 
requirements  or  exactions  of  unin- 
telligent force,  as,  for  instance,  of 
circumstances,  obligations,  and  the 
like. 

"  Percmptorinesa  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  a 
mngisterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the 
other  a  posit iveness  in  relating  matters  of 
fact.'* — Government  of  the  Torujtte, 

"  And  though,  when  they  speak  in  the 
general  of  the  weakness  of  our  understand! ni^s 
and  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  their 
discourse  may  even  justify  scepticism  itselt| 
yet  in  their  particular  opinions  they  are  as 
assertive  and  dogituitical  as  if  they  were 
omniscient." —  Glanviil. 

Perfect.  See  Entire  and 
Finished. 

Perfidious.    See  Faithless. 

Perforate.  '  See  Penetrate. 

Perforation.     See  Cavity. 

Perform.     See  Accomplish. 

Performance.    Production. 

Both  these  terms  represent  the 
idea  of  a  work  that  is  the  product  of 
operation  in  skilled  labour  of  an  ar- 
tistic kind.  In  the  case  of  Produc- 
tion, the  idea  may  be  one  of  analogy, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  productions 
of  Nature.   In  the  case  of  Perform- 
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ANCE,  tlie  idea  is  restricted  to  con- 
scious agency  or  operation.  In  this 
last  way,  perfoi-mance  is  more  ex- 
ternal than  production,  inasmuch  as 
it  denotes  that  which  is  done  by  the 
exercise  of  skill;  while  production 
involves  the  idea  of  mental  power. 
A  painting  is  a  performance  ;  a  poem 
is  a  production.  In  tbe  perfonnance 
the  manner  is  everything,  and  the 
result  next  to  nothing;  in  the  pro- 
duction the  result  is  everything,  and 
the  manner  next  to  nothing.  In  pro- 
duction, the  purpose  of  the  operation 
is  the  thing  produced;  in  perform- 
ance, the  thing  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it. 

**  His  musical  perfonnanccSj  indeed,  were 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians." — Miicaulay, 

"  It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity 
of  man,  that  his  utmost  art  and  industry  can 
never  equal  the  meanest  of  Nature's  produo 
tionSf  either  for  beauty  or  value." — Hume, 

Performeb.     See  Actor. 
Perfume.     See  Fragrance. 
Peril.     See  Danger. 
Period.     See  Date. 
Perish.     See  Decay. 
Permanent.       See    Constancy 
and  Durable. 

Permission.     See  Leave. 
Permit.     See  Allow. 

Peknicious.  See  Destructive 
and  Noxious. 

Perpetrate.     See  Commit. 
Perpetual.     See  Continual. 

Perplex.  Embarrass.  Puzzle. 
Pose.     Entangle. 

Wo  are  Puzzled  (Low  Germ,  p^is- 
seln,  connected  with  pose)  when  our 
faculties  are  confused  by  what  we 
cannot  understand,  by  moral  or 
physical  antagonisms  or  contradic- 
tions, which  we  cannot  reconcile  or 
clear.  We  are  Posed  (Fr.  poser, 
Lat.  poiiere,  to  place)  when  we  are 
aiTcsted  by  a  mental  difficulty,  or 
meet  with  aproblem  which  we  can- 
not solve.  We  are  Perplexed  (Lat. 
peiplexarif  per  and  plectere,  to  weave) 
when  we  are  unable,  under  contend- 


ing feelings  or  views,  to  determine 
an  opinion  or  to  pm-sue  a  de&iit« 
line  of  conduct.  \Ve  are  Embas- 
BASSED  (Low  Latin  barra,  a  bar),  in 
matters  of  action,  thought,  or  speecb, 
by  anything  that  interferes  with  their 
free  action.  The  perplexed  person 
does  not  know  which  way  to  tarn. 
The  embarrassed  person  moves,  but 
with  difficulty.  We  are  Entakoled 
(Groth.  tagl,  hair)  when  we  find  our. 
selves  in  verbal  or  practical  diffi- 
culties, either  by  our  own  error  or 
oversight,  or  by  the  designs  of  others. 
We  are  puzzled  by  calculations  or 
riddles ;  perplexed  by  casuistry ;  em- 
barrassed, in  some  cases,  before  our 
superiors,  or  in  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  or  in  our  efforts  to  express 
ourselves. 

"Till,  by  their  own  pcrpleacities  involved. 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  n»olvcd. 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.** 

MUt(m. 

"  Awkward,  embarrassedy  stiff,  without  the 
skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still ; 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'other." 

ChurchilL 
*'  Hebrew,  the  general  puzzler  of  old  htads, 
Which  the  gray   dunce   with   pricks  toi 

comments  reads, 
And  dubs  himself  a  scholar,  by  it  grew 
As  natural  t'  him  as  if  he'd  been  a  .lew." 

Brmne. 
"This  text  is  produced  by  our  Savionr  out 
of  Moses  his  law,  in  answer  to  a  question 
wherewith  a   learned    Pharisee    thought  to 
pO!>e  and  puzzle  him." — Burrow. 

"  It  (integrit}')  is  much  plainer  and  easier, 
much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  o{  entinglcmmt  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.** —Spectator. 

Persevere.  Persist.  Con- 
tinue. 

Continue  is  the  generic  term, 
denoting  no  more  than  to  do  as  one 
has  done  hitherto.  To  Perseyebe 
(Lat.  perseverare,  per,  very,  and  se- 
verusy  strict)  is  to  continue  in  a  given 
course  in  spite  of  discouragements. 
Wliile  continuance  is  neutral,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  from  habit  or  no 
very  definite  cause,  and  is  applicable 
to   unintelligent    operations,    perse- 
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verance  has  commonly  a  favourable 
sense,  as  coming  from  reilection  and 
judgment,  and  as  indicative  of  moral 
energy.  Persistence  (Lat.  persia- 
tere,  to  endure)  has  commonly  an 
Tinfavoui*able  force,  as  coming  of 
dogged  desire  to  gain  one's  point, 
or  reluctance  to  surrender  it.  Per- 
severe carries  with  it  more  weight, 
and  is  employed  of  graver  matters 
than  persist.  A  boy  may  persevere 
in  his  studies,  or  persist  in  .playing 
and  trifling.  Persistence  may  be 
inactive  and  mental;  perseverance 
is  active  and  practical.  Persevere 
has  to  do  more  with  the  doinga 
thing ;  persist,  with  the  motive.  We 
persevere  in  study;  we  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  sound  argument  to  the 
contrary,  persist  in  the  same  opinion. 

**  Another  usual  concomitant  of  infidelity 
is  its  obstinacy  and  pertinacious  persisting  in 
error.  This,  likewise,  was  the  temper  of  the 
Jews,  not  to  be  convinced  by  any  evidence 
that  could  be  offered  to  them.  When  our 
Saviour  had  several  times  put  them  to  silence, 
so  that  they  were  not  able  to  answer  Him, 
yet  they  obstinately  persisted  in  their  former 
conceit,  atid  stiffly  held  the  conclusion, 
though  they  were  not  able  to  make  good  the 
premises." —  Tilhtson. 

"  He  might  have  learnt 
I^ss  overweening,  since  he  failed  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate*er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent." 

SJilfon. 

Continue  is  more  applicable  than 
even  persist  to  purely  inactive  states, 
and  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  mere 
absence  of  movement  or  change. 

"  Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou 
hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of,  know- 
ing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them." — 
Ent]li$h  Bible. 

Persist.  See  Insist  and  Per- 
severe. 

Persistent.     See  Durable. 

Persons.     People. 

In  colloquial  language,* these  terms 
are  synonymous :  as,  many  Persons 
say  so ;  many  People  do  it.  The  dif- 
ference seems  to  be,  that  in  the  term 
persons  the  individuals  are  more 
thought  of,  and  with  more  deference, 
while  in  the  term  people,  the  indi- 
viduals are  merged  in  the  aggregate. 


"  At  the  dinner  yesterday  there  were 
five  people,"  would  be,  if  not  inele- 
gant, expressive  of  contemptuous- 
ness.  "People  of  that  sort."  "Persons 
of  distinction."  "  People  say."  "  It 
is  said  by  many  respectable  persons." 
It  may  be  observed  that  persons  in 
this  general  sense  does  not  appear 
in  the  objective  case.  "This  often 
pleases  peoj^le  "  (not  persons). 

Perspicuity.     Clearness. 

As  applied  to  what  is  spoken  or 
wi*itten,  Clearness  is  the  more 
general  term,  denoting  the  capa- 
bility of  being  well  understood,  which 
comes  from  plainness  and  directness 
of  thought  or  particular  expressions; 
while  Perspicuity  (perapicuiiSf  per, 
through,  spicere,  in  composition,  to 
see)  is  employed  of  the  style  of  ex- 
pression rather  than  the  mode  of 
thought. 

"  1  shall,  with  as  much  impartiality  and 
perspicuitif  as  I  may,  like  a  faithful  advocate 
to  my  country,  and  cordial  indifl'erent  well- 
wisher  both  to  king  and  parliament,  truly 
state  and  debate  this  controversy." — Prynne, 

"0  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope  I  now  clear  1  understand 
What    oft    my   steadiest    thoughts    have 

searched  iu  vain, 
Why   our    great    expectation    should    be 

called 
Tlie  Seed  of  woman."  Milton. 

Persuade.  See  Convict  and 
Exhort. 

Pertinacious.     See  Obdurate. 

Pertinacity.     See  Tenacity. 

Perverse.     Froward. 

Perverse  (Lat.  pervertere,  perver- 
sus)  is,  literally,  turned  aside,  turned 
the  wrcmg  way,  hence  disposed,  more 
or  less,  to  oe  obstinately  wrong. 
Fro  WARD  (from,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  direction,  ward)  is  neai'ly  the 
English  equivalent;  a  person  who 
is  iromward  being  one  who  swerves 
from  the  line  of  regularity  or  govern- 
ment. In  usa^e,  froward  denotes  the 
disposition  which  is  reluctant  to  obey 
or  submit ;  hence  it  has  a  direct  re- 
lation to  the  will  of  others.  Per- 
verse denotes  a  settled  contradiction 
to  the  will  of  others,  and  a  tendency 
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to  do  the  diBtastefiil  to  othera  for  its 
own  sake.  Frowardness  is  a  fault  of 
children;  perversity  of  all  who  are 
old  enough  to  form  contradictory 
judgments  and  determinations,  and 
to  adhere  to  them  out  of  a  settled 
crookedness  of  heart. 

Pervert.     See  Convert. 
Pest.     See  Bane. 

Pestilential. 

Pestilential  (Lat.  pestUentia, 
peatis,  the  plague)  is,  literally,  tend- 
ing to  produce  the  plague;  by  an 
extension  of  meaning,  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease ;  also  morally 
applied  (see  Contagion  and  Epi- 
demic). 

Petition.  Prayer.  Entreaty. 
Suit.     Bequest. 

Petition  (Lat.  petitio,  petere,  to 
seek  or  ask)  and  Prayer  (Fr.  prier, 
Lat.  precare,  precer,  prayers)  differ  in 
that  the  prayer  is  comnioDly  for 
greater  gifts,  or  blessings  of  supreme 
importance  ;  while  petition  relates  to 
the  more  ordinnry  wants  of  our 
nature  or  circumstances.  From  this 
flows  the  further  difference,  that 
prayer  involves  a  uhiyc  decided  su- 
periority in  him  who  is  the  object  of 
prayer;  while  petition  may  be  to  a 
superior  or  an  equal.  The  cliaitic- 
t eristic  idea  of  petition  is  the  f(<rmal 
recognition  of  power  or  authority 
in  another;  of  prayer,  earnestr.ess 
and  submission  in  oneself.  En- 
treat (prefix  en  and  treat,  Fr.  traiter, 
Lat.  tractare,  from  trahere,  to  manage, 
handle,  draw)  involves  a  certain 
equality  between  the  parties ;  it  is  a 
request  of  an  urgent  cbaracter  dic- 
tated by  the  feelings,  and  having 
reference  to  some  specific  act  in  the 
power  of  the  other  to  pei-form,  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  abstain  from.  Re- 
quest (Lat.  requiret-ey  reqnesUis)  is  a 
more  simple  and  less  forcible  ex- 
pression, and  may  come  from  a 
superior,  an  equal,  or  (with  due  de- 
ference) an  inferior.  Its  subject  is 
action  in  another.  The  Suit  (Ft. 
suUc,  a  following,  or  following  up, 
suivre,  Lat.  sequi,  to  follow)  is  a 
petition  often    prolonged,  for  some 


favour  towai*d  oneself,  and  so  is 
only  made  to  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  grant  favours;  aa, 
a  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  ladr. 
a  courtier  to  a  prince.  It  indicates 
not  necessarily  the  general  snperioritr 
of  another ;  but  a  superiority  on  the 
point  with  which  the  request  is  con- 
cerned, as  being  the  possessor  of  thai 
which  he  may  grant  to  another. 

"  If  there  should  happen  any  uncomrona 
injury  or  iafringexnent  of  the  rights  inhn 
mentioned,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  lav 
is  too  defective  to  reach,  there  still  remaios 
a  fourth  subordinate  right  appertaining  to 
every  individual,  namely,  the  right  of  f-pti- 
tioning  the  king,  or  either  house  of  p-irlia- 
meut,  for  the  redress  of  grievances." — i>/tfci- 
stone. 

**  For  some  I  sought 
By  privier  th*  offended  Deity  to  ap{>ease. 
Kneeled,  and    before  Uim   humbled  all  mj 

heart. 
Methought  I  saw  Him  placable  and  mild 
Bending  His  ear."  MUUm. 

"  Entnat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to 
return  from  following  after  thee." — EngliA 
Bible, 

"  When  a  person  hath  received  an  injury, 
and  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  deroao'l  a 
satisfiiction  for  it,  he  is  to  consider  with  him- 
self, or  take  advice,  what  redress  the  law  has 
given  for  that  injury,  and  thereupon  is  to 
make  application  or  suit  to  the  Crown,  the 
fountain  of  all  justice,  for  that  j>articrl.-r 
8j>ccific  remedy  which  he  is  determined  or 
advised  to  pursue." — Blackstone, 

Petty.     See  Immaterial. 
Petulant.     See  Fretful. 
Phantom.     See  Ghost. 
Phantasm.    See  Ghost. 

Phrase.  Sentence.  Expres- 
sion. Proposition.  Period. 
Paragraph. 

A  Phrase  (Gr.c^pdo-tf.  from  tppa(€ip, 
to  speak)  is  a  portion  of  a  sentence 
consisting  of  two  or  more  words,  and 
is  impressed  with  a  character  of  its 
own,  though  it  is  not  grammatically 
independent.  A  Sentence  (Lat 
senteniia)  is  grammatically  complete, 
and  stands  for  any  short  saying  of 
that  character.  An  Expression 
(Lat.  exprimerej  eamresstts,  to  express) 
is  a  distinctive  form  of  utterance, 
regarded  in  a  technical  or  rhetorical 
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point  of  view,  and  may  therefore 
consist  of  either  one  or  more  words. 
A  Period  (Gr.  irfptodof,  a  circuit) 
is  a  sentence  wholly  divested  of  the 
idea  of  its  meaning,  and  regarded 
only  in  its  material  con  Ktr  act  ion  as 
a  matter  of  grammar.  A  Paeagraph 
(Gr.  itapa,  alongside,  and  yjricjbfii', 
tt>  write)  meant,  at  first,  a  marginal 
writing,  but  has  come  to  signify  a 
gi'oup  of  sentences  or  periods  limited 
by  the  common  point  to  which  they 
refer.  A  Proposition  (Lat.  'pro- 
ponere^  propositus,  to  lay  down)  is  a 
sentence  regarded  in  a  logical  point 
of  view,  that  is,  as  stating  the  con- 
nection or  disconnection  between  the 
Bulgect  and  predicate,  by  an  affirma- 
tive or  negative  copula ;  as,  "  Men 
are,  or  are  not,  responsible  for  their 
actions." 

'*  So  bravely  set  forth,  so  equipt,   and   so 
shod, 

That,  as  Homer  has  phrased  it,  he  looked 
like  a  god."  Byron. 

**  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  ex- 
pressed in  proper  form,  and  ranged  in  proper 
order,  and  concurring  to  make  a  complete 
sense." — Lorth. 

**  Eternal  God,  for  whom  whoever  dare 
Seek  new  expressions^  do  the  circle  square, 
And  thrust  into  strait  corners  of  poor  wit 
Thee  who  art  cornerless  and  infinite, 
I  would  but  praise  Thy  name,  not  name 
Thee  now."  Donne. 

**  Logicians  use  to  clap  a  proposition, 
A»  justices  do  criminals,  in  prison, 
And   in    as    learned    authentic   nonsense, 

writ 
The  names  of  all  their  moods  and  figures 

fit."  Butter. 

"  A  period  is  the  distinction  of  a  sentence 
in  all  respects  perfect,  and  is  marked  with 
one  full  prick  over  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  last  letter,  thus  (.)." — Ben  Jonson, 

**  The  king's  secretaries  must  first  allow 
and  paragraph  them,  and  then  they  are 
al  lowed." — Evelyn. 

Phraseology.  Diction.  Style. 

In  the  order  in  which  these  words 
here  stand,  they  advance  from  the 
more  particular  to  the  more  general. 
Phraseology  (see  Phrase)  is  the 
employment  of  particular  expressions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  distinctive, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  critical  praise 
or  blame.     We  do  not  speak  of  good 


or  bad  phraseology.  Diction  (Lat. 
dictio,  dicere,  dictus,  to  speak)  is  the 
construction,  disposition,  and  appli- 
cation of  words.  The  term  is  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  clearness  and 
accuracy  are  at  stake ;  while  Style 
(Lat.  stylus,  an  iron  pen)  is  employed 
of  the  characteristics  of  productions 
and  performances  which  lay  claim 
to  an  artistic  character,  as  writing, 
oratoiy,  painting,  and  the  like. 

"  The  Book  of  Sophisms  (of  Aristotle)  still 
supplies  a  very  convenient  phraseology  for 
marking  concisely  some  of  the  principal 
fallacies  which  are  apt  to  impose  on  the 
understanding  in  the  heat  of  a  viv&  voce 
dispute." — Steioart. 

"Though  he  (Dryden)  wrote  hastily,  and 
often  incorrectly,  and  his  style  is  not  free 
from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  in  his 
diet  ion,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his 
expression,  which  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  that  have  come  afker  him." — Blair. 

"  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
everything  that  is  sublime  in  description, 
tender  in  sentiment,  and  bold  and  lively  in 
expression ;  and  therefore,  though  our  author's 
plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever 
so  well  conducted,  yet  if  he  be  feeble  or  flat 
in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and 
deficient  in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have 
no  Kuccess." — Ibki. 

Phrenzy.     See  Madness. 

Piece.     Part. 

Piece  (Fr.  vit>ce)  is  a  part  actually 
separated;  while  Part  (Lat.  pars, 
partis)  may  be  separated  or  divided 
only  conceptionally.  So  we  speak 
of  a  part  of  a  joint  before  it  is  cut 
oiF,  a  piece  afterwards.  Piece  involves 
the  idea  of  comparative  smallneas ; 
part,  of  comparative  magnitude.  A 
certain  part  of  a  volume  might  com- 
prise pages ;  choice  pieces,  would 
naturally  mean  small  extracts. 

Pierce.     See  Penetrate. 
Pile.     See  Heap. 

Pillage.  Plunder.  Eapine. 
Booty.     Spoil.     Prey. 

The  idea  of  property  violently  taken 
from  others  is  common  to  these 
terms.  Pillage  (Fr.  pillage,  from 
piUer,  to  plunder)  points  more  di- 
rectly to  the  stripping  undergone  by 
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those  who  are  deprived  of  their  goods; 
Rapine  (Lat.  rapere^  to  seize),  to  the 
snatching  away  on  the  part  of  the 
robbei-s  themselves  of  whatever 
valuables  come  within  their  reach; 
Plunder  (Germ,  plunder ,  frippery, 
baggage),  to  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  things  earned  off.  Plunder 
and  Booty  (Pr.  hutin)  differ  in  the 
comparative  lawfulness  of  the  l$itter. 
Booty  is  spoil  taken  in  war ;  but  the 
tenn  Spoil  is  more  pertinent  to  in- 
dividuals, booty  to  the  armv.  An 
army  carries  off  booty;  spoil  is  the 
gain  of  combatants.  Like  pillajge,  it 
implies  (Lat.  spolium)  emphatically 
the  stripping  of  others  of  their  per- 
sonal property  and  goods.  Prey 
(Lat.  prceda)  is  that  M'hich  is  seized 
for  purposes  of  possession  under  the 
impulse  of  animal  appetite. 

'  "  Whereupon  I  went  myself,  and  took  away 
from  our  men  whatever  they  had  pillagedy 
and  gave  it  to  the  owners." — Ilaklnyfs 
Voyages. 

"  Let    that   go   heap  a  mass   of  wretched 
wealth, 
Piirchas'd  by  rapine  worse  than  stealth, 
And  brooding  o'er  it  sit."      Ben  Jonson, 

"  For  the  plundering  of  malignants,  and 
sequestering  their  estates,  1  answer  that  I 
think  the  parliament  never  yet  approved  the 
plunderin'/y  or,  in  plain  English,  robbing  of 
any  man  by  any  of  their  forces,  they  having 
plumk'red  no  places  taken  by  assault,  for 
aught  I  hear,  though  the  king's  forces,  on 
the  contrary,  have  miserably  plundered  all 
the  kingdom  almost."- — Prymie,       > 

Robbing  is  more  specific  than  plun- 
dering. Persons  are  sometimes 
robbed  of  their  purses  or  their 
watches.  It  is  yet  worse  if  they  are 
plundered  of  all  they  possess.  Hence, 
plundering,  as  applied  to  houses  or 
localities,  denotes  a  more  varied  or 
promiscuous  kind  of  robbery. 

**  Which,  when  the  soldier  finds  his  hopes  in 

vain. 
So  rich  a  loot\f  forced  to  forsake, 
To  put  himself  and  prisoner  out  of  pain. 
He   on    the   sudden   stabs   him,  and  doth 

swear, 
Would   th*  have  his  ransom,  they  should 

take  it  there."  Drayton. 

"  He  combated  this  strong  one,  this 
mighty  and  dreadful  foe  of  ours,  and  baffled 
him,  and  bound  him,  and  disarmed  him, 
taking  away  the  whole  armour  in  which  he 


trusted,  and  spoiled  him,  rifled  all  hU  b8|^ag^ 
bare  away  all  his  instruments  of  misdiie^"— 
Barrow. 

*Mn  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  iV 

helm, 
Regardless  of  the    sweeping    Whirlwin-ri 

sway. 
That,  hushed   in  grim   repose,  expects  his 

evening  prey.**  Gra^. 

Pillar.     Column. 

PiLLAB  (Fr.  pilieir)  commonly  con- 
veys the  idea  of  support;  COLUMJ 
(Lat.  colwmna)  superadds  those  of 
size  and  ornamentation.  Support  is. 
however,  not  an  essential  idea  of  either, 
which  may  be  used  analogoasly  of 
what  is  Hke  a  pillar  or  column ;  as, 
"  Lot's  wife  became  a  pillar  of  salt;" 
"  The  columns  of  an  army."  Li  this 
case,  column  is  a  term  of  greater 
dignity  than  pillar ;  an  architectural 
monument,  though  in  the  foiiii  of  a 
pillar,  is  thus  called  a  column. 

Pinch.  Squeeze.  Gripe. 
Press. 

Pinch  (Fr.  fincer)  denotes  ter- 
minal compression,  as  between  two 
substances  closing  npon  their  ex- 
tremities ;  as  to  pinch  with  pincers  or 
the  fingers;  the  shoe  pincnes  when 
the  two  sides,  or  the  upper  leather 
and  sole,  have  the  effect  of  meeting 
too  closely  or  tightly  upon  the  foot ; 
a  pinch  oi  snuff  is  so  muck  as  is  com- 

Eressed  between  the  ends  of  the 
ngers.  Objects  animate  or  inani- 
mate, acting  mechanically,  may  he 
said  to  pinch,  Squeeze,  or  Peess; 
while  Gripe  denotes  a  voluntary 
action.  Press  (Lat.  premere,  presgtu) 
denotes  no  more  than  the  effect  of 
forcible  action  persistently  passing 
from  one  body  to  another ;  hence,  as 
pinching  involves  two  directions  or 
applications  of  force,  pressing  may 
be  applied  to  one  or  many.  In  press- 
ing paper  the  active  force  is  em- 
ployed only  on  one  side  or  direction. 
Squeeze  (A.  S.  cwisan,  with  other 
forms,  to  crush  or  squeeze)  denotes  a 
compression  of  larger  surfaces  or 
more  points  of  contact  than  pinch, 
while  it  implies,  unlike  press,  more 
than  one  side  for  the  application  of 
the  force.    Gbipe  (A.  S.  gripan)  de- 
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notes  movement  wliich  resnlts  in 
tight,  sharp  holding,  and  is  a  volun- 
tary action. 

Pine.     Bee  Droop. 

Pious.     See  Devout. 

Pique.     See  Grudge. 

Piteous.     Pitiful.     Pitiable. 
Despicable.     Contemptible. 

The   former   three   terms,    though 
drawn  from  the  same  word  pity  (Pr. 
pitw,  Lat.  pietds,  and  so  jin  abbrevia- 
tion of  piety),  have  diiferent  shades 
of  meaning.     Pitiable   means  de- 
serving of  pity,  that  is,  it  relates  to 
what  is  a  fit  object  of  pity.    Piteous 
is  moving  or  exciting  pity ;  Pitiful, 
full  of  what  awakens  pity,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  disposition,  but  after- 
wards transferred  from   the   subject 
feeling  or  exhibiting  to  the  object 
awakening  pity.      Piteous   is   some- 
times, however,  used  in  the  sense  of 
feeling  pity.    Despicable  and  Con- 
temptible   are    only  partially    sy- 
nonymous with  the   above,   that  is, 
so  far  as  pity  and  contempt  are  akin, 
or    as    that    which    would    awaken 
contempt  in  one  mind  might  excite 
pity   in   another.      Crime  and   error 
may  be   viewed  under  the  light   of 
unhappiness  and  misfortune,  though 
vice,   which   merits  more  than  pity 
and  misfortune,   is  no   fit  object  of 
contempt.      Despicable  {despiceref  to 
despise)  is    commonly  employed    in 
reference  to  the  energetic  and  the 
positive;   contemptible  (Lat.  cantem- 
nere,  to  contemn),  of  the  inactive  and 
negative.     Man's   conduct  is  despic- 
able when  it  proceeds  from  motives, 
or  exhibits    a    character    which    we 
despise   on  account  of  meanness  or 
vice ;  whereas  we  use  the  term  con- 
temptible   of   characters    or    efforts 
which   we   disregard   on   the   simple 
ground  of  weakness.     "  He  exhibited 
a  despicable  ingratitude  and  selfish- 
ness."   *'  His  opponent  seems  to  have 
regarded  his  opposition  as  contempt- 
ible." Yanity  18  contemptible ;  malice 
is  despicable. 

"  She  sitting  by  him  as  on  ground  he  lay, 
Her    niourntul    notes    full    piteously   did 

frame, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay." 

Spenser. 


On  the  other  hand,  Thomson,  in  his 
advice  to  the  angler : — 

**  But  if  too  young  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  the  pliant 

rod; 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the  short 

space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw." 

So  in  the  case  of  pitiful : — 

"And  as  they  went,  they  heard  a  rueful 
cry 
Of  one  that  wailed  and  pitifully  wept." 

Spenser. 

On  the  other  hand : — 

"  Miles  Smith  was  hurtful  to  none  but 
himself;  he  was  pitiful  to  the  poor,  and  hos- 
pitable to  his  neighbours." —  Woodf  Athen. 
Oxon. 

**  Samson  possesses  all  the  terrific  majesty 
of  Prometheus  chained,  the  mysterious  dis- 
tress of  (E'lipus,  and  the  pitii'de  wretchedness 
of  Philoctetes." —  Observer. 

"  *  And,*  as  he  says  rarely  well,  *  though 
some  creatures  seem  to  be  made  of  much 
coarser  stuff  than  others,  yet  even  in  the 
vilest  the  Maker's  art  shines  through  the 
despicahleness  of  the  matter.*  ** — Boyle. 

"  A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable. 
Vaunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  their 

Dagon  ? 
Besides,  how  vile,  contemptiblej  ridiculous, 
What  act  more  execrabl  v  unclean,  profane !" 

Milton. 

Pity.     See  Mercy. 

Place.     See  Lay. 

Place.     See  Position. 

Placid.     See  Calm. 

Plain.     See  Apparent. 

Plan.  Design.  Scheme.  Pro- 
ject. 

Plan  (Fr.  plan)  is,  literally,  some- 
thing drawn  on  a  plane;  hence,  a 
method  of  action  or  construction 
in  any  way.  The  plan  has  reference 
to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  an 
end  rather  thau  the  end  itself ;  as 
the  plan  of  a  campaign  has  victory 
over  the  enemy  for  its  final  object. 
A  plan  is  well  or  iU  arimnged  or 
devised,  effectual  or  ineffectual,  prac- 
ticable or  impracticable.  A  Design 
(Lat.  dealgnare,  to  design)  is  the  con- 
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ception  of  the  final  object  or  purpose, 
and  is,  morally,  good  or  bad,  or,  artis- 
tically, worthy  or  unworthy.  Schehb 
(Gr.  (rx»7fwi)  and  PROJECT  (Lat.  'pro^ 
jicere,  projecttis,  to  forecast  or  pro- 
pose) include  both  end  and  means. 
A  scheme  carries  the  ideas  of  inge- 
nuity and  contrivance;  project,  tne 
combination  of  whatever  faculties  or 
efforts  are  needed  for  carrying  out 
designs  of  importance,  and  is  a  woi'd 
of  greater  dignity  than  scheme,  which 
is  often  employed  of  mean  and  petty 
designs.  A  man  has  a  project  in  view ; 
he  constructs  a  scheme ;  he  acts  upon 
a  plan  which  he  considers  may  enable 
him  to  realise  his  design.  Plan, 
scheme,  and  project  may  be  confined 
to  oneself  and  one*s  own  affairs  ;  de- 
sign operates  upon  some  thing  or 
person  beyond  them.  Project  is 
more  genei*al  than  design,  which  is 
more  specific.  "  I  have  a  project  for 
making  money."  "  I  have  a  scheme  for 
doing  so  at  other  people's  expense." 

"The  vigour  of  a  boundless  imagination 
told  him  how  a  plan  might  be  disj>osed  that 
would  embellish  Nature  and  restore  art  to 
its  proper  otHce— the  just  improvement  or 
imitation  of  it."  —  Walpolef  Anecdotes  of 
Painting. 

"The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting 
demonstrates  by  its  construction  contrivance 
and  design.  Contrivance  must  have  had  a  con- 
triver, design  a  designer,  whether  the  ma- 
chine immediately  proceeded  from  another 
machine  or  not." — J\iiey. 

"  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
paper  money  to  almost  any  extent  was  the 
re.'il  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme^  the  most  extravagant  project, 
both  of  banicing  and  stock-jobbing,  that  per- 
haps the  world  ever  saw." — ^mith,  Wealth  of 
K at  ions. 

Plausible.     See  Ostensible. 

Play.     See  Game. 

Player.     See  Actor. 

Playful.     See  Play. 

Plea.     See  Apology. 

Plead.     See  Plea. 

Pleader.       Advocate.       De- 
fender. 

Taking  these  terms,  not  in  their 
technical,  but  their  ordinary  and  con- 


Tersational  use,  a  Defbndes  (Lat 
defenderey  to  defend)  assists  him  wbo 
or  that  which  is  attacked;  a  Fleadkk 
{see  Plea)  is  one  who  urges  a  require- 
ment in  favour  of  another.  Advo- 
cate (Lat.  advocare,  advocahts,  to  call 
to  the  side  for  support)  is  employed 
of  any  who  promoters  by  words ;  as  to 
advocate  cei-tain  principles.  We  de- 
fend persons ;  plead  for  their  neces- 
sities ;  advocate  their  cause. 

Pleasant.  See  Aoreeable 
and  Facetious. 

Please.     See  Gratify. 

Pleased.     See  Glad. 

Pleasing.     See  Agreeable. 

Pleasure.  Comfort.  Enjoy- 
ment. 

Pleasure  (Pr.  plaistr,  Lat  ph- 
cere,  to  please)  is  a  very  extensive 
word,  embracing  almost  every  ft-el- 
ing  or  sensation  which  is  not  painful, 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  degree. 
Enjoyment  (Fr.  joie,  joy,  Lat.  gau- 
dium)  is  keen  pleasui^e  specifically 
derived  from  a  particular  source. 
Comfort  (Lat.  con  Bud  fortis,  strong) 
has  acquii-ed  a  twofold  meaning,  1. 
a  state  of  quiet  enjoyment  flowing 
from  a  sense  of  complete  supply  ot 
every  want ;  and  2,  relative  ease  af- 
forded under  mental  trouble,  in  which 
sense  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  conso- 
lation, but  consolation  is  more  active. 
We  give  consolation,  and  take  com- 
fort. Comfort,  in  this  case,  applies 
to  the  mitigation  of  lesser  evils. 

Pledge.  Deposit.  Security. 
Earnest. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the 
different  interests  which  are  con- 
sulted or  secured.  A  Pledge  (Old 
Pr.  plegCf  pleige,  probably  from  the 
Latin  prcehere,  to  produce  or  afford) 
is  something  deposited  with  another  as 
a  security  for  a  debt  or  enga^ment, 
enabling  that  person  to  verify  and 
claim  the  issue  of  it.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  return  for  a  favour  received 
or  a  claim  recognized.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific article.  Deposit  (Lat.  depanere, 
depositus,  to  put  down)  is  very  general, 
and  expresses  any  case  in  which  a 
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3  lodged  with  another  as  a 
sible  keeper,  in  relation  to 
Lole  as  forthcoming.  It  may 
rthing  of  value,  as  a  sum  of 
.    A  Security  (Lat.  securus, 

ciira,  without  care  or  anxiety) 
ething  given  to  place  another 
I  risk  of  loss,  and  applies,  tech- 
,  to  the  document,  transaction, 
■ce  of  this  security.  Earnest, 
rstfruits,   is  a    part    paid   or 

as  a  warrant  that  more  is 
>ming  of  the  same  kind.  In 
e  of  pledge,  the  forthcoming 
s  a  dennite  and  specific  ai'ticle; 
case  of  eai*nest,  it  is  eeneral 
iefinite.  It  may  be,  and  gene- 
3,  some  act ;  as  a  victory  in  a 
111  competition  may  be  an  car- 
f  future  energy  and   success 


brew  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sncred  pledge 
use  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try." 

Spenser, 

hem  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
t  is,  with  them  were  entrusted  all 
•lations  of  the  will  of  God,  the  law 
prophecies,  as  the  people  with  whom 
nght  fit  to  deposit  these  things  for 
fit  of  the  world  "- Ciarkc. 

your  security  from  any  treachery, 
no  hostage  worthy  to  countervail 
e  my  word,  which  1  esteem  above  all 
**^i^idney,  Araidin. 

when  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto 
eleve  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  be- 
e  receave  the  Spirite  of  God,  which 
'nest  of  eternal  lyfe." — TyndalL 

^  account  of  earnest  is  thus 
y  Blackstone : 

y  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if 
a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods 
as  earnest,  which  the  civil  law  calls 
id  interprets  to  be  emptionis  ven- 
ontracta;  argumcntum,  the  property 
ods  is  absolutely  bound  by  it." 

WPOTENTIARY.    See  Ambas- 

lOTUDE.    See  Fullness. 

ffTiPUL.     Plenteous.     See 

s. 

J3LE.    Pliant.    Flexible. 

t. 

BLE  (Ft.  plier,  Lat.  jplicare,  to 


fold)  is  stronger  than  Pliant,  which 
has  the  same  derivation.  The  stick 
of  a  drivinfi^-whip  may  be  pliant ;  the 
lash  is  pliable.  A  stick  of  wax,  which 
would  only  just  bear  bending  without 
breaking,  we  should  call  pUiuit  rather 
than  pliable.  Pliant  may  be  defined 
as  capable  of  bending;  pliable,  of 
being  bent  about.  Flexible  (Lat. 
fleetere,  to  bend)  commonly  imparts 
the  idea  of  specific  purpose,  and 
might  be  defined  specincaJly  pliable, 
or  pliable  for  a  particular  purpose. 
As  pliable  expresses  the  nature,  so 
flexible  implies  an  object,  of  the  bend- 
ing, and  applies  to  portions  of  the 
body  bent  about  at  wilL  Supple 
(Fr.  sovpie,  Lat.  wpplex,  from  sub, 
imder,  and  pUcare,  to  fold,  whence 
supplicate,  to  bend  the  knees  under 
one)  is  primarily  used  of  the  joints  of 
the  body,  and  of  other  substances 
analogously.  It  denotes  an  easy, 
active,  or,  as  it  were,  willing  pliability, 
and  would  be  inapplicaUe  to  sub- 
stances which  bend  sluggishly  and 
by  foix^,  like  sealing-wax.  In  their 
metaphorical  application,  a  pliant 
disposition  means  easy-going;  pliable, 
easily  affected  and  altered  by  external 
influences.  Flexible  is  employed  of 
the  mind  and  purpose,  denoting  one 
whose  determination  may  be  changed, 
especially  by  persuasion  or  entreaty. 
Supple  has  sometimes  the  force  of 
moulding  itself  to  suit  a  purpose. 
A  supple  character,  meaning  one 
capable  of  cringing  to  another;  but 
this  is  an  empk>yment  metaphorical 
rather  than  stricUy  analogous. 

^*So  is  the  heart  of  some  men.  When 
smitten  by  God,  it  seems  soft  and  plidMe,  but 
taken  off  from  the  fire  of  affliction,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  horrid,  then  stiff,  and  tJien 
hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  or  as  the  gates  of 
death  and  hell." — Bishop  Taylor, 

So,  physically,  the  fingers  of  those 
who  are  quick-handed  might  be  called 
pliable ;  tne  arm  of  the  agile,  pliant. 

• 

'*  The  younger  they  are-  when  they  begin 
with  that  art  (of  music),  the  more  pliable  and 
nimble  their  fingers  are  touching  the  instru- 
ment."— Sharp, 

**  Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave." 

Oray, 

'*  Which  lUx^bUity  (of  the  spine),  we  may 
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ception  of  the  final  object  or  purpose, 
and  is,  morally,  good  or  bad,  or,  artis- 
tically, woi*tby  or  unworthy.  Schehb 
(Gr.  (rx»7fwi)  and  PROJECT  (Lat.  fro^ 
jicere^  projecttis,  to  forecast  or  pro- 
pose) include  both  end  and  means. 
A  scheme  carries  the  ideas  of  inge- 
nuity and  contrivance;  project,  tne 
combination  of  whatever  faculties  or 
efforts  are  needed  for  carrying  out 
designs  of  importance,  and  is  a  word 
of  greater  dignity  than  scheme,  which 
is  often  employed  of  mean  and  petty 
designs.  A  man  has  a  project  in  view ; 
he  constructs  a  scheme ;  he  acts  upon 
a  plan  which  he  considers  may  enable 
him  to  realise  his  design.  Plan, 
scheme,  and  project  may  bo  confined 
to  oneself  and  one's  own  affairs  ;  de- 
sign operates  upon  some  thing  or 
person  beyond  them.  Project  is 
more  general  than  design,  which  is 
more  specific.  "  I  have  a  project  for 
making  money."  "  I  have  a  scheme  for 
doing  so  at  other  people's  expense." 

^'The  vigour  of  a  boundless  imagination 
told  him  how  a  plan  might  be  dis))osed  that 
would  embellish  Nature  and  restore  art  to 
its  proper  olKce— the  just  improvement  or 
imitation  of  it." — Walpole,  Anecdotes  of 
Painting. 

"The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting 
demonstrates  bv  its  construction  contrivance 
and  design.  Contrivance  must  have  had  a  con- 
triver, design  a  designer,  whether  the  ma- 
chine immediately  proceeded  from  another 
machine  or  not." — Paiey. 

"The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
paper  money  to  almost  any  extent  was  the 
real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Missis- 
sippi schenWf  the  most  extravagant  project^ 
both  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing,  that  per- 
haps the  world  ever  saw." — Smithy  Wealth  of 
I^ at  ions. 

Plausible.     See  Ostensible. 

Play.     See  Game. 

Player.     See  Actor. 

Playful.     See  Play. 

Plea.     See  Apology. 

Plead.     See  Plea. 

Pleader.       Advocate.       De- 
fender. 

Taking  these  terms,  not  in  their 
technical,  but  their  ordinary  and  con- 


Tersational  use,  a  Defendbb  (Lat 
defendere,  to  defend)  assista  him  who 
or  that  which  is  attacked;  a  Fleadki 
{see  Plea)  is  one  who  urges  a  require- 
ment in  favour  of  anouier.  Advo- 
cate (Lat.  advocare,  advocahUy  to  caU 
to  the  side  for  support)  is  employed 
of  any  who  promotes  by  words ;  aa  to 
advocate  certain  principles.  We  de- 
fend persons ;  plead  for  their  neoei- 
sities ;  advocate  their  cause. 

Pleasaih?.  See  Aobeeabu 
and  Facetious. 

Please.     See  Gratify. 

Pleased.     See  Glad. 

Pleasing.     See  Aoreeablb. 

Pleasure.  CJomfort.  Enjoy- 
ment. 

Pleasure  (Pr.  plaisir,  Lat.  pla- 
cers^ to  please)  is  a  very  extensive 
word,  embracing  almost  every  feel- 
ing or  sensation  which  is  not  painfuL 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  degree. 
Enjoyment  (Fr.  joie,  joy,  Lat.  gau- 
dium)  is  keen  pleasure  fpecificalhi 
derived  from  a  particular  source. 
Comfort  (Lat.  can  andforii*^  strong) 
has  acquired  a  twofold  meaning.  1. 
a  state  of  quiet  enjoyment  flowing 
from  a  sense  of  complete  supply  ot 
every  want ;  and  2,  relative  ease  af- 
forded under  mental  trouble,  in  which 
sense  it  is  nearlv  the  same  as  conso- 
lation,  but  consolation  is  more  actire. 
We  give  consolation,  and  take  com- 
fort. Comfort,  in  this  case,  applies 
to  the  mitigation  of  lesser  evils. 

Pledge.  Deposit.  Security. 
Earnest. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the 
different  intei*ests  which  are  con- 
sulted or  secured.  A  Pledge  (Old 
Pr.  plege,  pleige,  probably  from  the 
Latin  prcBoere,  to  produce  or  afford) 
is  something  deposited  with  another  as 
a  security  for  a  debt  or  engagement, 
enabling  that  person  to  verify  and 
claim  the  issue  of  it.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  return  for  a  favour  received 
or  a  claim  recognized.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific article.  Deposit  (Lat.  d^ponere, 
depositus,  to  put  down)  is  very  general, 
and  expresses  any  case  in  which  a 
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.8  lodged  with  another  as  a 
Lsible  keeper,  in  relation  to 
bole  as  forthcoming.  It  may 
jthing  of  value,  as  a  sum  of 
\    A  Security  (Lat.  Becwnxs^ 

cura,  without  care  or  anxiety) 
lething  given  to  place  another 
i  risk  of  loss,  and  applies,  tech- 
r,  to  the  document,  transaction, 
rce  of  this  security.  Earnest, 
irstfruits,   is  a    part    paid   or 

as  a  warrant  that  more  is 
oming  of  the  same  kind.  In 
se  of  pledge,  the  forthcoming 
is  a  dennite  and  specific  article ; 

case  of  earnest,  it  is  eeneral 
definite.  It  may  be,  ana  gene- 
s,  some  act ;  as  a  victory  in  a 
;ul  competition  may  be  an  cai*- 
►f  future  energy  and   success 

hrew  his  gauntlut,  as  a  sacred  pMje 
luse  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try.'* 

Spenser, 

:hem  were  committed  the  onicles  of 
it  is,  with  them  were  entrusted  all 
elations  of  the  will  of  God,  the  law 
prophecies,  as  the  people  with  whom 
>aght  fit  to  deposit  these  things  for 
jfit  of  the  world."-  Clarke, 

your  security  from  any  treachery, 
no  hostage  worthy  to  countervail 
:e  my  word,  which  I  esteem  above  all 
.**—^!idiiey,  Arcadia. 

when  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto 
>eleve  the  mercy  of  Go<l,  and  in  he- 
re receave  the  Spirite  of  God,  which 
mest  of  eternal  lyfe." — Tyndall, 

gal  account  of  earnest  is  thus 
)y  Blackstone : 

ly  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if 
t  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods 
1  as  earnest^  which  the  civil  law  calls 
nd  interprets  to  be  emptionis  ven- 
contractsc  argumentum,  the  property 
kkU  is  absolutely  bound  by  it." 


NEPOTENTiARr.    See  Ambaa- 

NiTUDE.    See  Fullness. 

NTiPUL.     Plenteous.     See 

rs. 

LBLE.    Pliant.    Flexible. 
s. 

JBLE  (Fr.  plier,  Lat.  plicare,  to 


fold)  is  stronger  than  Pliant,  which 
has  the  same  derivation.  The  stick 
of  a  driving-whip  may  be  pliant ;  the 
lash  is  pliable.  A  stick  of  wax,  which 
would  only  just  bear  bending  without 
breaking,  we  should  call  pliant  rather 
than  pliable.  Pliant  may  be  defined 
as  capable  of  bending;  pliable,  of 
being  bent  about.  Flexible  (Lat. 
flectere,  to  bend)  commonly  imparts 
the  idea  of  specific  purpose,  and 
might  be  defined  specincally  pliable, 
or  pliable  for  a  particular  purpose. 
As  pliable  expresses  the  nature,  so 
flexible  implies  an  object,  of  the  bend- 
ing, and  applies  to  portions  of  the 
body  b^it  alx)ut  at  wilL  Supple 
(Fr.  sovple,  Lat.  supplex,  from  sub, 
imder,  and  plicare,  to  fold,  whence 
supplicate,  to  bend  the  knees  under 
one)  is  primarily  used  of  the  joints  of 
the  body,  and  of  other  substances 
analogously.  It  denotes  an  easy, 
active,  or,  as  it  were,  willing  pliability, 
and  would  be  inapplicable  to  sub- 
stances which  bend  sluggishly  and 
by  f oi*ce,  like  sealing-wax.  In  their 
metaphorical  application,  a  pliant 
disposition  means  easy-going;  pliable, 
easily  affected  and  altered  by  external 
influences.  Flexible  is  employed  of 
the  mind  and  purpose,  denoting  one 
whose  determination  may  be  changed, 
especially  by  persuasion  or  entreaty. 
Supple  has  sometimes  the  force  of 
moulding  itself  to  suit  a  purpose. 
A  supple  character,  meaning  one 
capable  of  cringing  to  another;  but 
this  is  an  employment  metaphorical 
rather  than  strictly  analogous. 

"So  18  the  heart  of  some  men.  When 
smitten  by  God,  it  seems  soft  and  pliablej  but 
taken  off  from  the  fire  of  affliction,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  horrid,  then  stiff,  and  then 
hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  or  as  the  gates  of 
death  and  hell.** — Bishop  Taylor, 

So,  physically,  the  fingers  of  those 
who  are  quick-handed  might  be  called 
pliable ;  tne  arm  of  the  agile,  pliant. 

• 

*'  The  younger  they  are-  when  they  begin 
with  that  art  (of  music),  the  more  pliable  and 
nimble  their  fingers  are  touching  the  instru- 
ment."— Sharp, 

•*  Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave. 
With  piiant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave.** 

Qray, 

"  Which  flexibility  (of  the  spine),  we  may 
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also  observe,  varies  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
chain ;  is  least  in  the  back,  where  strength 
rather  than  flexure  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the 
loins,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  more 
supple  than  the  back  ;  and  greatest  of  all  in 
the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head."— 
Foley, 

'*  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and  the 
exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several 
ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning,  which  the 
most  skilful  have  made  use  0^  teaches  the 
mind  sagacity  and  wariness ;  and  a  supplnneM 
to  apply  itself  more  closely  and  dexterously 
to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  alt 
its  researches."— Xocfe. 

Pliant.    See  Pliable. 
Plight.     Pbedicament. 

Plight  (A.  S.  pWU)  meant  origi- 
nall J  a  pledee ;  and,  sfi  a  pledge  is  a 
matter  of  risk,  so  it  came  secondly  to 
mean  a  condiition  of  risk,  danger, 
or  difficulty.  Pbedicament  is  a 
term  of  scnolastic  philosophy,  the 
Latin  prmditxtTn^rUttmbeing  tne  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Karjjyopia,  a  gene- 
ralized mode  under  whicn  statements 
or  propositions  could  be  made.  Ac- 
coraing  to  Aristotle,  these  were  ten 
in  number  —  substance,  quality, 
quantity,  relation,  action,  passion, 
time,  place,  situation,  habit.  Hence 
to  be  in  a  predicament  is  to  be 
emphatically  in  a  stcUe  or  marked 
cmiditiouy  and,  by  a  peculiar  restriction, 
a  condition  of  awkwardness  or  diffi- 
culty. Predicament  is  commonly 
used  of  such  embarrassments  as  are 
consequent  on  our  own  actions,  and 
are  of  a  moral  nature ;  plight,  of  such 
as  are  accidental,  physical,  or  external. 
A  man  who  by  oversight,  for  in- 
stance, has  bound  himself  to  two 
different  engagements  at  different 
places  at  the  same  time,  is  in  a  pre- 
dicament. One  who  has  fallen  into  a 
ditch  in  full  dress  is  in  a  plight. 

Plot.     See  Gabal. 
Pluck.    See  Draw. 
\    Plunder.     See  Pillage. 
Plunge.     See  Dive. 
Poise.    See  Balance. 
Poison.    Venom. 

Poison  (Fr.  poisat^,  Lat.  potio,  a 
potion)  is  general,  but  commonly  de- 


notes what  is  receiyed  into  the  tystem 
as  such  by  the  mouth  or  the  respn' 
tory  organs,  as  hemlock  or  noxioaf 
gas ;  Ybnom  (venenum),  what  is  dis- 
charged from  animals,  and  leoeired 
externally,  as  in  the  bite  or  sting  d 
the  serpent  or  the  scorpion.  Ths 
metaphorical  uses  of  the  terms  corr^ 
spond  to  this  distinction.  The  in- 
stillation of  false  prini^les  into  iht 
mind  is 'poisonons.  The  shafts  of 
malice  are  yenomous. 

^  As  souls,  they  say,  hy  oar  first  touch  take 
in 
The  poisonom  tincture  of  original  sin." 

Ikmiu. 

**  The  God  of  truth  defend  tou  and  all 
other  that  maintain  His  truth  from  tba 
venomous  poyson  of  1  yars." — Strype. 

Polished.    See  Polite. 
PouTE.     Polished.     Befiked. 

^   For    PouTE,    as    expressing    the     j 
external    manner,   see    CiyiL.     Fo-     i 
LI8HED  (Lat.  jx>itre,  to  polish)  may 
be  applied  to  an^rthin^  which  exhihitB 
traces  of  finish  m  traming  or  prepa- 
ration; as  a  polished  man,  polidied 
manners,  a  polished  discourse.    Bb- 
FiNED  (prenx  re  and   Fins,   which 
see)  expresses  anything  which  shows 
that  it  is  purified  from  what  is  coarse, 
low,  yulgar,  or  inelegant.     As  polite 
is  opposed  to  rude,  so  polished  is  op- 
posed to  rough,  and  renncd  to  coarse. 
Politeness  and  polish  are  attributes 
of  external  things;   refined,   of  the 
mind,  thoughts  and  feelings,  training, 
education,  and  principles,  as  w^  as 
manners   and   speech.     It    may  be 
observed  that  in  politeness  two  things 
are  needed — ^the  feeling  of    respect 
according  to  right  proportion,  luid 
due  adherence  to  conventional  modes 
of  expressing  such   respect.    Polite- 
ness IS  the  result  of  a  pmect  sense  of 
propriety,  acquired  by  moving  in  the 
higher  cux^les  of  more  refined  society. 
True^litenessis  not  over-courteous  to 
superiors,  nor  over-affable  to  inferiors, 
but  satisfies  by  a  behaviour  which 
weighs     and    discriminates    aright 
Pohte,  unlike  polished,  which  is  ex- 
clusively applied  as  a  generic  quality 
to  manners  and  productions,  is  em- 
ployed of  learning  and  literature. 
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^  >Vliat  bat  castom  could  make  those 
salutations  polite  in  Muscory  which  are 
ridiculous  in  France  or  England?  We  call 
ourselves,  indeed,  the  politer  nations ;  but  it  is 
mre  who  judge  thus  of  ourselves,  and  fancied 
politeness  is  something  more  owing  to  custom 
thau  reason." —  WattSf  Logic, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and 


« 


fine  sense.' 


Cowper, 


''This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of 
education  and  habit ;  we  are  born  only  with 
a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  refinement,  as 
we  are  born  with  a  disposition  to  receive  and 
obey  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  society, 
and  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to  us, 
and  no  farther.  —i2<yno/(cb. 

PoLiTio.    Prudent. 

Practically,  these  terms  are  often 
interchangeable ;  but  Pbudent  (Lat. 
pntdeM,  for  providens,  looking  for- 
ward) is  a  term  which  conveys  some- 
what of  moral  praise  {see  Pbudekcs)  ; 
while  Politic  {volUieua,  n6kis,  a  city) 
expresses  oxily  tne  more  selfish  side  of 
prudence.  As  prudence  is  self-pre- 
servation, so  policy  is  self-seeking. 
A  prudent  action  involves  reflection 
and  self-control;  a  politic  action, 
worldly  wisdom  and  ingenuity. 
Politic  had  originally  the  same  mean- 
ing with  the  present  use  of  political, 
which  it  still  retains  in  such  phrases 
as,  "body  politic,"  till  it  came  to 
mean  something  of  the  character 
of  personal  diplomacy. 

**  When  that  comes,  think  not  thou  to  find 

me  slack 
On  my  part  aught    endeavouring,  or   to 

need 
Thy  polUio  maxims."  MUUm, 

**  It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  wise  man  to 
learn,  and  by  suspecting  the  fallibility  of 
things,  and  his  own  aptness  to  mistake,  to 
walk  prudently  and  safely  with  an  eye  to 
God,  and  an  car  open  to  his  superior."— 
Bisiop  Taylor, 

Pollute.    See  Contaminate. 

PoHP.  Maonipioencb.  Splen- 
dour. 

Pomp  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
fro/iir^,  a  sending  or  conducting; 
hence,  a  procession.  By  an  extension  of 
meaning,  it  denotes  a  show  of  magni- 
ficence. But  the  character  of  pomp  is 
always  personal;  and  the  purpose  of 


pomp  is  the  exhibition  of  what  tends 
to  exalt  the  di^ty  or  importance  of 
persons.  This  character  is  more 
m^ked  in  the  adjective  pompous, 
which,  when  said  of  persons,  denotes 
such  a  manner  as  betrays  self-im- 
portance. A  pompous  retinue.  A 
pompous  military  display  is  one  of 
whicn  the  object  is  to  display  the 
power  and  importance  of  tne  state, 
the  army,  the  general,  or  the  govern- 
ment Maonificencb  and  Splen- 
DOUB  lie  more  inherently  in  the 
objects  themselves.  Magpificence 
(ijat.  magnificemtia)  is  imposing  from 
neatness,  costliness,  and  the  like. 
Splendour  («pleiu2or,  splendere^  to 
diine)  is  dazzling  from  the  bright- 
ness and  richness  of  the  things  exhi- 
bited. A  vast  and  finely-grown  tree 
is  magnificent  without  being  splendid. 
A  magnificent  army  might  mean  one 
of  the  finest  and  bravest  men;  a 
splendid  army,  one  richhr  conditioned 
or  accoutred.  Magnificence  is  em- 
ployed of  objects  of  beauty  on  a 
large  scale,  not  to  human  conduct, 
but  to  sceneiy,  animal  forms,  and 
artificial  productions.  The  mate- 
riallv  prominent  is  needed  to  make 
up  the  magnificent. 

"  The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
.  These  rich  regalia  pomjHHtsly  displayed." 

'*  Far  distant,  he  descries. 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  walls  of  heaven,  a  structure  high." 

MUton, 

<'  Millions  of  spirits  fhr  his  fkult  amerced 
Of  hearen,  and   from   eternal   splendours 

flung 
For  his  revolt."  Ibkl 

Ponder.    See  Meditate. 

Ponderous.    See  Burdensome. 

Poor.  Indigent.  Needy.  Ne- 
cessitous.   Penurious. 

Of  these  terms.  Poor  (Fr.  pauvre, 
the  Latin  pauper)  must  be  regarded 
as  the  simplest  and  most  generic;  the 
others  expressing  some  mode  or  aspect 
of  poverty.  Indigent  (Lat,  indigens, 
indigere,  to  want)  denotes  a  relative 
poverty;  poverty  in  respect  to  such 
thin^  as  are  naturally  or  necessarily 
pertinent  to  a  man's  state,  circum- 
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also  observe,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
chain ;  is  least  in  the  back,  where  strength 
rather  than  flexure  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the 
loins,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  more 
wppli  than  the  back  ;  and  greatest  of  all  in 
the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head." — 
Foley, 

"  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and  the 
exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several 
ways  of  inqaiiy  and  reasoning,  which  the 
most  skilful  have  made  use  0^  teaches  the 
mind  sagacity  and  wariness ;  and  a  suppleness 
to  apply  itself  more  closely  and  dexterously 
to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  alt 
its  researches." — Locke* 

Pliant.    See  Pliable. 
Plight.     Pbedicament. 

Plight  (A.  S.  plilvt)  meant  origi- 
nally a  pledge ;  and,  as  a  pledge  is  a 
matter  oi  risk,  so  it  came  secondly  to 
mean  a  condition  ofi  risk,  danger, 
or  difficnlty.  Predicament  is  a 
term  of  scnolastic  philosophy,  the 
Latin  prazdicamentvmChem^  tne  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Ka-mopia,  a  gene- 
ralized mode  under  whicn  statements 
or  propositions  could  be  made.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  these  were  ten 
in  number  —  substance,  quality, 
quantity,  relation,  action,  passion, 
time,  place,  situation,  habit.  Hence 
to  be  in  a  predicament  is  to  be 
emphatically  m  a  state  or  marked 
conditiouy  and,  by  a  peculiar  restriction, 
a  condition  of  awkwardness  or  diffi- 
culty. Predicament  is  commonly 
used  of  such  embarrassments  as  are 
consequent  on  our  own  actions,  and 
are  of  a  moral  nature ;  plight,  of  such 
as  are  accidental,  physical,  or  external. 
A  man  who  by  overeight,  for  in- 
stance, has  bound  himself  to  two 
different  engagements  at  different 
places  at  the  same  time,  is  in  a  pre- 
dicament. One  who  has  fallen  into  a 
ditch  in  full  dress  is  in  a  plight. 

Plot.    See  Cabal. 
Pluck.    See  Dbaw. 
i    Plunder.     See  Pillage. 
Plunge.     See  Dive. 
Poise.     See  Balance. 
Poison.    Venom. 

Poison  (Fr.  poison,  Lat.  potio,  a 
potion)  is  general,  but  commonly  de- 


notes what  is  received  into  the  sjstem 
as  such  by  the  mouth  or  the  ng^inf 
tory  organs,  as  hemlock  or  noxioas 
gas ;  Ybnok  {vene9wm)y  what  is  dii* 
charged  from  animals,  and  reodred 
externally,  as  in  the  bite  or  stineof 
the  serpent  or  the  soorpi^'^  ^ 
metaphorical  uses  of  the  terms  cone* 
spond  to  this  distinction.  The  in* 
stillation  of  false  principles  into  tb 
mind  is 'poisonous.  Tn.e  shafte  of 
malice  are  venomous. 

^  As  souls,  they  say,  by  our  first  touch  take 
in 
The  poisonous  tincture  of  original  da." 

Dowe, 

'<  The  God  of  truth  defend  you  and  all 
other  that  maintain  His  truth  from  the 
venotnous  poyson  of  lynrs." — JStrype. 

Polished.    See  Polite. 
Polite.     Polished.    Befiked. 

^  For  PouTE,  as  expressing  the 
external  manner,  see  Ciniu  Po- 
lished (Lat.  polire,  to  ]^lish)  may 
he  applied  to  anything  which  eidiiltttB 
traces  of  finish  in  training  or  prepa- 
ration; as  a  polished  man,  polished 
manners,  a  polished  discourse.  Re- 
fined (prenx  re  and  Fine,  which 
see)  expresses  anything  which  shows 
that  it  is  purified  from  what  is  coarse, 
low,  Tulgar,  or  inelegant.  As  polite 
is  opposed  to  rude,  so  polished  is  op- 
posed to  rough,  and  renned  to  coarse. 
Politeness  and  polish  are  attributes 
of  external  things;  refined,  of  the 
mind,  thoughts  and  feelings,  training, 
education,  and  principles,  as  wdl  as 
manners  and  speech.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  politeness  two  things 
are  needed — ^the  feeling  of  respect 
according  to  right  proportion,  and 
due  adherence  to  conventional  modes 
of  expressing  such  respect.  Polite- 
ness IS  the  r^uH  of  a  perfect  sense  of 
Propriety,  acquired  by  moving  in  the 
igher  circles  of  more  refined  society. 
Truepolitenessis  not  over-courteous  to 
superiors,  nor  over-affable  to  inferiors, 
but  satisfies  by  a  behaviour  which 
wei|^hs  and  discriminates  aright 
Pohte,  unlike  polished,  which  is  ex- 
clusively applied  as  a  generic  ^juality 
to  manners  and  productions,  is  em- 
ployed of  leanung  and  literature. 
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**  What  but  castom  could  make  those 
salutations  polite  in  Muscovy  which  are 
ridiculous  in  France  or  England?  We  call 
ourselves,  indeed,  the  politer  nations ;  but  it  is 
inre  who  judge  thus  of  ourselves,  and  fancied 
poliUnese  is  something  more  owing  to  custom 
thau  reason." —  Watts^  Logic, 

'*  Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and 
fiiie  sense.**  Cowper. 

*'  This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of 
education  and  habit ;  we  are  born  only  with 
a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  refinetnentf  as 
we  are  born  with  a  disposition  to  receive  and 
obey  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  society, 
and  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to  us, 
and  no  farther."  ^^eyno/dis. 

PoLmo.    Prudent. 

Practically,  these  terms  are  often 
intercliaii^eable ;  but  Pbudent  (Lat. 
p}'vden9f  for  providens,  looking  for- 
ward) is  a  term  which  conveys  some- 
what of  moral  praise  {see  Pbudence)  ; 
while  Politic  (polUicus,  ir6kis,  a  city) 
expresses  only  tne  more  selfish  side  of 
prudence.  As  prudence  is  self-pre- 
servation, so  policy  is  self-seekmg. 
A  prudent  acbon  involves  reflection 
ana  s^-control;  a  politic  action, 
worldly  wisdom  and  ingenuity. 
Politic  had  originally  the  same  mean- 
ing with  the  present  use  of  political, 
which  it  still  retains  in  such  phrases 
as,  "body  politic,"  till  it  came  to 
mean  something  of  the  character 
of  personal  diplomacy. 

**  When  that  conies,  think  not  thou  to  find 
me  slack 
On  my  part  aught    endeavouring,  or   to 

need 
Thy  polUic  maxims."  MilUm. 

<«  It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  wise  man  to 
learn,  and  by  suspecting  the  fallibility  of 
things,  and  his  own  aptness  to  mistake,  to 
walk  prudently  and  safely  with  an  eye  to 
God,  and  an  ear  open  to  his  superior."— - 
Bishop  Taylor, 

PoLLUTB.    See  Contaminate. 
Pomp.    Magnificence.    6plen- 

DOUB. 

Pomp  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
tro^^,  a  sending  or  conducting; 
hence,  a  procession.  By  an  extension  of 
meaning,  it  denotes  a  show  of  magni- 
ficence. But  the  character  of  pomp  is 
always  personal;  and  the  purpose  of 


pomp  is  the  exhibition  of  what  tends 
to  exalt  the  dignity  or  importance  of 
persons.  This  character  is  more 
marked  in  the  adjective  pompous, 
which,  when  said  of  persons,  denotes 
such  a  manner  as  betrays  self-im- 
portance. A  pompous  retinue.  A 
pompous  militaiy  display  is  one  of 
which  the  object  is  to  disdb.y  the 
power  and  importance  of  tne  state, 
the  armv,  the  general,  or  the  govern- 
ment Magnificencb  and  Splen- 
dour lie  more  inherently  in  the 
objects  themselves.  Magpificence 
(Lat.  magnifieenHa)  is  imposmg  from 
^eatness,  costliness,  and  the  like. 
Splendour  (splendor,  aplendere,  to 
shine)  is  dazzling  from  the  bright- 
ness and  richness  of  the  things  exhi- 
bited. A  vast  and  finely-grown  tree 
is  magnificent  without  bemg  splendid. 
A  magnificent  army  might  mean  one 
of  the  finest  and  bravest  men;  a 
splendid  army,  one  richly  conditioned 
or  accoutred.  Magnificence  is  em- 
ployed of  objects  of  beauty  on  a 
mrge  scale,  not  to  human  conduct, 
but  to  scenerv,  animal  forms,  and 
artificial  productions.  The  mate- 
rially prominent  is  needed  to  make 
up  the  maguificent. 

"  The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
.  These  rich  regalia  pompously  displayed. 

**  Far  distant,  he  descries. 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  walls  of  heaven,  a  structure  high. 

MUton, 

**  Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven,  aud   from   eternal   splendours 

flung 
For  his  revolt."  IbkL 

Ponder.     iSee  Meditate. 

Ponderous.    See  Burdensome. 

Poor.  Indigent.  Needy.  Ne- 
cessitous.   Penurious. 

Of  these  terms.  Poor  (Ft.  pauvre, 
the  Latin  pauper)  must  be  regarded 
as  the  simplest  and  most  generic;  the 
others  expressing  some  mode  or  aspect 
of  poverty.  Indigent  (Lat,  indigene, 
indigere,  to  want)  denotes  a  relative 
poverty;  poverty  in  respect  to  such 
thinp^s  as  are  naturally  or  necessarily 
pertinent  to  a  man's  state,  circum- 
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stances,  or  position  in  life,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  persons  of  some 
standing  in  society.  We  should  not 
speak  dt  a  common  beggar  as  indi- 
gent. Needy  is  a  term  which  ex- 
presses not  so  much  the  severe  pres- 
sure, as  the  petty  inconveniences  and 
privations  of  poverty.  The  n^edy 
man  is  he  who  never  has  quite  enough 
for  his  wants.  Necessitous  has 
much  the  same  meaning,  but  is 
capable  of  application  to  a  specific 
condition.  We  shoidd  say  a  neces- 
sitous rather  than  needy  condition; 
a  needy  rather  than  necessitous  per- 
son. It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the 
substantive  Penury  (Lat.  ^enuria) 
expresses  permanent  and  abject  want, 
especially  ojb  the  result  of  imprudence 
or  misfortune,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  to 
be  brought  to  penury,"  tne  adjective 
penurious  is  well-nigh  restricted  to 
the  meaning  of  edibiting  penury 
icfvoard  others,  or  treating  oneseif 
penuriously.  Hence  the  word  is 
e<}uivalent  to  niggiirdly  or  parsimo- 
nious. Poor  may  be  employed  in 
reference  to  the  want  or  aosence  of 
anything  that  has  value,  even  to  im- 
personafobjects.  A  thing  is  poor  as  a 
production  of  literature,  science,  or 
art..  So  a  person  may  be  poor  in 
some  respects,  not  in  otners. 

"Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
which  He  hath  promised  to  tkfm  that  love 
Him?  But  ye  nave  despise^  the  poor"—' 
English  Bible, 

The  poor,  unlike  the  rest  designated 
by  the  other  synonyms,  are  a  perma- 
nent class  of  society,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rich. 

'*  Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general, 
being  asked  whether  he  would  choose  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of 
merit/'or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate, 
replied  that  he  should  prefer  a  man  without 
an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a  man." — 
Spectator, 

"  Spare  the  blushes  of  needy  merit." 

Dwight, 

'^  There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heii*s 
and  penurious  parents.*' — Arbuthnot, 

PopuLOua    See  Cbowd. 
Port.    See  Haven. 
Portend.    See  Auaui^ 


Position.  Pulce.  Sixoknas. 
Posture.  Attitude.  Staxhw. 
Location.    Locality. 

Position  (Lat.  pontic,  ptmert 
fosUus,  to  place)  has  both  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective  meaning; 
that  is,  it  denotes  the  state  or  matntr 
of  bein^  placed,  and  so  is  sjnonj- 
mous  with  placement  or  attitude,  or 
the  spot  where  somethine  is  placed. 
Out  of  these,  metaphoric^  or  axub- 
^us  senses  natur^y  flow.  Plici 
{Ft.  place,  Lat.  plaiea,  a  street  or 
square)  is  purelj  objective,  denoting 
a  separate  or  distinct  portion  of  space, 
and  sometimes  that  portion  speci- 
fically occupied  bj  a  body,  lie 
meanings  which  the  word  also  bean 
of  rank,  office,  and  the  like,  are  no 
more  than  analogous  applications  of 
this.  Where  position  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  place,  it  signifies 
place  as  it  concerns  or  affects  the 
person  or  thing  placed.  Hence  a 
house  is  in  this  or  that  place,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that  it  stand* 
here  or  there.  That  it  is  in  this  or 
that  position,  means  that  it  bears 
certain  relations  more  or  less  adran- 
tageous  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  In  this  sense  position 
nearly  coincides  with  Situation  (Lat 
situs,  a  site).  Situation  mar  be  de- 
fined "relative  position."  Postitbe 
(Fr.  posture,  Lat.  positura,  ponere, 
poeiius,  to  place)  is  said  only  of  the 
variable  positions  of  n-Tiitrmf  figm^ 
For  its  difference  from  attitude  <« 
Attitude.  Station  is  a  fixed  and 
definite  place  of  staying  or  stopping 
{stare,  9tatus,io  stand),  with  the  idea 
of  antecedent  and  subsequent  pro- 
gress or  movement  more  or  lees 
stronriy  implied.  It  sometimes  de- 
notes nabitual  stay.  Location  (Lat 
locare,  to  nlace,  locus,  a  place),  like 
most  words  of  similar  formation, 
stands  both  for  the  act  and  the  result 
of  locating.  The  difference  is  to  he 
observed  between  locality  and  loca- 
tion. Locality  is  objective,  location 
subjective.  Locality  is  place  regarded 
externally  to  the  object  located ;  loca- 
tion is  place  regarded  relatively  to  it 
and  in  connection  with  it,  and  the 
assignment  of  it. 

''  We  have  different  prospects  of  the  aame 
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'■  tiling,  according  to  oar  different  positions  to 
it," — Locke, 

**  What  j^ixce  can  be  for  us  within  heaven's 
bound?"  MiitotL 

''The  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more 
>     confused  sense,   and  stands   for  that  space 
which  any  body  takes  up ;  and  so  the  universe 
is  a  place." — iocke. 

The  Bituation  of  a  thing  or  person  is 
the  correlative  of  the  condition ;  that 
is,  the  sitoatioll  is  the  state  in  refer- 
ence to  external  objects  or  inflaences. 
The  condition  is  the  internal  state 
irrespectively  of  such  externals. 

"  Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear  less 

destitute  of  wild  fowl,  so  that  we  hoped  to 

enjoy  with  ease  what  in  our  sitxtation  might 

be   called   the    luxuries    of   life."  —  Cook*8 

Voyages. 

**  Besides,  it  were  a  coward's  part  to  fly 
Now  from  my  hold  that  have  let  out  so 

well ; 
It  being  the  station  of  my  life,  where  I 
Am  set  to  serve  and  stand  as  centinel." 

Daniel. 
"A  lot  of  earth  so  singularly  located  as 
marks  it  out  by  Providence  to  be  the  em- 
porium of  plenty,  and  the  asylum  of  peace." 

liocality  differs  from  place  in  pos- 
sessing, besides  the  meaning  of  mate- 
rial placement,  the  abstract  quality  of 
existing  in  place. 

"It  is  thought  that  the  soul  and  angels 
are  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimension,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  grosser 
locality."-— GlanvUl. 

PosinvB.      See   Actual,    De- 
finite, and  Absolute. 

Possess.    Have. 

Have  (Lat.  hdbere)  is  a  simpler  and 
"wider  term  than  Possess  (Lat.  possi- 
dere)r  possession  being  a  mode  of 
having.  Generally  it  may  be  said 
that  one  has  what  is  part  of  or  closely 
connected  with  oneself.  One  pos- 
sesses what  is  external  to  oneself,  but 
appropriated  for  certain  purposes.  I 
lakve  or  I  possess  an  estate ;  but  I  have, 
not  I  possess,  a  bad  cold.  When 
possess  is  used  of  what  is  internal  to 
oneself,  the  thing  is  regarded  exter- 
nally ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  its  use 
and  purpose,  rather  than  the  subject 
in  which  it  resides.  Thus  a  man  has 
legs  by  virtue  of  his  human  organiza- 
tion.   He  possesses  legs,  as  b^g  an 


animal  lifted  with  that  particular 
means  oilocomotion.  So,  in  reference, 
not  to  what  a  man  is,  but  what  he 
does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  we  sa^, 
that  he  possesses  reason  and  certam 
mental  faculties  or  powers.  To  have 
generally  expresses  a  transitory,  pos- 
sess a  more  permanent,  power  or 
control.  To  possess  is  always  there- 
fore to  have ;  but  to  have  is  not  always 
to  possess.  A  man  is  said  to  have 
money,  which  is,  however,  always 
changing  and  circulating,  and  to 
possess  a  house,  lands,  and  the  like. 
We  are  masters  of  what  we  possess, 
not  always  so  of  what  we  have. 

"  It  is  held 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue, 
And  most  dignifies  the  haver." 

Shakespeare, 

"  If  the  soul  is  not  in  the  very  time  of  the 
act  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  it  cannot  at 
that  time  be  in  the  use  of  it." — Edwards  on 
the  Will. 

Possessions.    See  Gkx)DS. 
Possessor.    See  Masteb. 
Possible.    See  Feasible. 
Postpone.    See  Defer. 
Posture.     See  Attitude  and 
Position. 
Potent.    See  Mighty. 
Potentate.    See  Monarch. 
Poverty.    See  Poor. 
Pound.    See  Bruise. 
Pour.     Shed.     Spill. 

Pour  (Old  Eng.  powere)  is  to  cause 
to  flow  in  a  profuse  manner.  The 
term  is  indicative  of  desi^  or  at 
least  arrangement  as  to  the  source 
and  quantity  in  the  matter ;  as,  "  the 
douds  pour  down  rain."  Spill  (A.  S. 
spiUan)  is  more  limited  as  to  quantity, 
and  commonly  implies  accident, 
though  not  absolutely,  as  the  spilling 
of  blood  in  a  duel.  Yet  even  here  the 
action  is  indirect.  Shed  (A.  S.  seeddan) 
is  to  give  forth  with  a  cei-tain  prof use- 
ness,  though  not  necessarily  in  a  liquid 
form  (to  which  pour  also  is  not  abso- 
lutely restricted),  of  what  formed  part 
of,  or  was  intimately  connected  with, 
the  body  from  which  the  matter  is 
parted ;  as,  a  man  sheds  his  blood  or 
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the  blood  of  another.  A  tree  sbeds  its 
leaves ;  a  bird,  its  feathers ;  serpents, 
their  skins,  and  the  like; 

''A  multitude,   like    which  the    populous 

North 
Poured  never  from    her  frozen  loins  to 

pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous 

sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and 

spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  and  the  Libyan  sands." 

Maton. 

"The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to 
strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to 
blow."  Drydcn, 

"  He  who  would  have  shuddered  to  spUl  a 
drop  of  blood  in  a  hostile  contest  as  a  private 
man,  shall  deluge  whole  provinces  as  an 
absolute  prince,  and  laugh  over  the  subju- 
gated plains  which  he  has  fertilized  with 
human  gore." — Knox, 

Power.    See  Energy  and  Fx- 

€TJLTY. 

Powerful.    See  Mighty. 

Practicable.    See  Feasible. 

Practice.    See  Custom. 

Practise.    See  Exercise. 

Praise.  Applaud.  Approve. 
Commend.    Extol. 

To  Praise  (Old  Fr.  jprcwier,  with 
other  forms,  New  Fr.  pnser,  from  the 
Latin  orefiwm,  price)  is,  literally,  to  set 
a  high  value  upon,  aud,  by  a  further 
extension  of  meaning,  to  express  it 
in  words,  and  is  the  generic  term. 
Applaud  (Lat.  ad  and  plavdere,  to 
clap  the  hands)  is  to  praise  with  some 
degree  of  excited  feeling,  and  in  a 
demonstrative  way.  As  praise  ou^ht 
to  be  judicious,  and  the  result  of  juag- 
ment,  so  applause  is  commonly  the 
result  of  impulse,  and  is  given  to 
minor  performances;  as,  we  might 
applaud  a  rope-dancer  without 
praising  him;  that  is,  without  any 
expression  of  moral  feeling;  we  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  nis  mere 
skill.  To  Extol  (Lat.  ex  and  ioUere, 
to  raise)  denotes  a  sustained  expres- 
sion of  praise  for  lofty  acts,  and 
usually  in  lofty  language.  Approve 
(Lat.  approbare)  is  a  much  milder 
term,  and  denotes  no  more  than  the 


entertainment  of  a  judgment  in  favour 
either  of  persons  or  seta  and  proceed- 
ings, with  an  understanding  in  many 
cases  that  it  is  expressed;  but  ap- 
proval is  always  specific,  while  praise 
may  be  general  We  praise  a  man 
generally,  or  his  character.  We  ap- 
prove his  acts  or  his  conduct  in  par- 
ticular cases.  To  GoiorEKD  (Lat 
eonvmendare)  means,  in  the  first  place, 
to  intrust,  and  afterwards  to  mention 
as  worthy  of  trust ;  that  is,  to  praise. 
It  differs  from  praise,  in  that  praise 
may  be  the  expression  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  excellent  for  its  own 
sake;  whil^  commend  implies  an  act 
of  judgment  on  our  part,  which  pre- 
cedes the  expression.  We  praise, 
but  could  neverpresume to  commend, 
the  Almiehty.  We  bestow  commenda- 
tion. We  offer  as  well  as  bestow 
praise.  Praise  and  commendation 
are  by  speech;  applause  may  be  by 
act. 

'*  If  these  words  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
by  praise  they  must  mean  the  exercise  or 
testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respect,  or 
honourable  regard.** — Edwards  on  the  fVtU. 

*'  The  Greeks  hare  a  narae  in  their  lan- 
guage for  this  sort  of  people,  denoting  that 
they  are  applauders  by  profession,  and  we 
stigmntise  them  with  the  opprobrions  title 
of  table-flatterers."— ift'/mo/A,  Piiny.  • 

As  praise  and  applaud  have  reference 
to  human  character  and  acts,  so  extolis 
sometimes  used  of  what  has  no  direct 
connection  with  these,  as  vii'tue  in  the 
abstract,  or  some  particular  virtue, 
or  something  which  is  simply  excel- 
lent or  practically  beneficial,  as  an 
institution,  form  of  government,  and 
the  like.  We  applaud  under  feelings 
of  approbation  suddenly  excited.  We 
praise  by  reason.  We  applaud  by 
impulse. 

"  Extollers  of  the  Pope's  supremacy." — 
Barrow, 

''It  is  lawful,  in  short,  as  onr  Saviour 
expresses  it,  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
to  preserve  ourselves,  and  to  benefit  our 
fellow-creatures.  Thus  far,  then,  we  may 
go,  and  no  farther.  In  other  respects,  the 
rest  of  the  Lord's  day  is  to  be  obfienred,  and 
those  very  exceptions  which  onr  Saviour 
makes  are  a  proof  that  in  every  other  case 
He  approves  and  sanctions  the  duty  of  r^^og 
on  the  Sabbath  day." — Bishop  FgtUus, 
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PRECEPT. 


"He  had  mean  better  than  his  outward 

show. 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend  ? 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  have   practised  more  the  whip-stock 

than  the  lance."  Shakespeare, 

P&AISEWOBTHY.    See  Laxtdable. 
Prank.    See  Gambol. 
Pbate.    See  Babble. 
Prattle.    See  Babble. 
Prater.    See  Petition. 

Precarious.    Uncertain. 

The  Precarious  is  a  species  of 
the  Uncertain.  Derived  from  the 
Latin  precari,  to  pray,  it  signified 
primanlj  contingent  upon  the  will 
of  another  to  grant.  It  retains  its 
etymological  force  so  far  that  it  re- 
lates always  to  matters  of  personal 
interest,  or  affecting  the  condition  of 
men.  Matters  of  fact  are  uncertain ; 
matters  of  possession  or  acquisition 
are  precarious.  A  thing  is  uncertain 
nntu  ,it  is  determined.  It  is  preca- 
rious until  it  is  assured  or  secured  to 
ourselves. 

Precedence.  Priority.  Pre- 
eminence.   Preference. 

Precedence  (Lat.  precedere,  to  ^o 
before)  is  matter  of  privilege,  a  duh 
tinction  of  rank  or  priority  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  also  used  of  priority 
of  time  and  order.  PRiORrrr  (Lat. 
prior,  earlier)  denotes  an  anterior 
point  either  of  time  or  order,  without 
implying  necessarily  anything  else. 
Pre-eminence  is  absolute  priority 
of  nature  or  quality,  more  commonly, 
but  not  universally,  in  a  good  sense. 
Preference  (La,t  preferre,  to  prefer) 
is  the  deliberate  selection  of  a  thing 
or  person,  as  being  worthy  of  higher 
estimation,  or  the  state  of  a  thing  or 
person  so  selected. 

'*  The  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
king,  and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family 
who  arc  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  suc- 
cession, were  therefore  little  farther  regarded 
by  the  ancient  law  than  to  gire  them,  to  a 
certain  degree,  precedence  before  all  peers 
and  public  officers,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal." — Blackslone. 

'*  In  payment  of  debts  he  most  observe  the 
rules  of  priority,  otherwise,  on  deficiency  of 
assets,  if  he  pays  those  of  a  lower  degree  first, 


he  must  answer  those  of  a  higher  out  of  his 
own  estate.**— »-i?fac*»tontf. 

^The  sense  of  sight,  accordingly,  main- 
tains the  same  pre-eminence  over  our  other 
senses  in  ftimishing  materials  to  the  power 
of  conception  that  in  its  actual  exercise  be- 
longs to  it,  as  the  great  channel  of  our 
acquired  information,  and  the  habitual  me- 
dium of  our  communication  with  things 
eztemaL" — Stewart 

*'  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  in 
every  act  of  will  there  is  an  act  of  choice, 
that  in  every  volition  there  is  a  preference 
or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul,  whereby 
the  soul  at  that  instance  is  out  of  a  state  of 
perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  direct 
object  of  the  volition."— ^tftoardls  on  the  Witt. 

Precedent.    See  ExAugpLE. 

Preceding.  Antecedent.  An- 
terior. FoREGOINa.  .  Fqrm]^ 
Previous..  Prior. 

Antecedent  {ante,  before,  and 
eedere,  to  go),  Precbdinq,  Fore- 
going, and  Previous  (prce,  before, 
and  via,  a  way)  are  used  of  what  goes 
before;  Anterior  (comparative  of 
ante,  before).  Former  (A.  Q.  forma, 
masc,  forme,  fem.,  first),  and  Prior 
(Lat.  prior),  of  what  exida  before. 
Antecedent  relates  onlj^  to  the  order 
of  time,  denoting  priority  in  an  esta- 
blished conrse  or  sequence.  Anterior 
is  opposed  to  posterior ;  antecedent,  to 
subsequent.  Antecedent  and  prece- 
ding differ  in  that  the  former  may 
be  separated  from  the  point  or  object 
to  which  it  relates  by  a  considerable 
interval,  while  the  latter  excludes 
this.  Pi*evious  has  a  less  abstract 
force  than  preceding.  Thus  a  prece- 
ding inquiry  is  merely  an  inquiry  that 
went  before;  a  previous  inquiry 
would  have  in  it  something*  of  a 
relative  character,  as  preparatory 
or  preliminary.  Foregoing  is  the 
same  as  preceding,  but  is  restricted 
to  matters  of  statement,  and  also 
implies  a  relative  character;  as, 
the  foregoing  argument.  "We  do  not 
speak  of  foregoing  events.  Former 
is  restricted — though  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  Old  En^ish — to  a  compari- 
son of  one  object  with  one  other,  as  op- 
poscHl  to  latter,  and  connected  witn 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  priority  in 
time. 

Precept.    See  Command, 
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Pbeoingt.    See  Border. 
Preoious.   Valuable.   CSostly. 

Of  these  terms,  Valuable  (Lat. 
VQlere^  to  be  worth)  is  the  weakest 
and  most  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it 
denotes  any  degree  of  ralae,  and  may 
even  be  opposel  to  valueless.  Pre- 
cious (Lat,  ^retiumy  price)  expresses 
the  possession  of  qreai  -mine.  Hie 
value  of  the  precious  is  inherent; 
that  of  the  Costly  (Lat.  cotwtore, 
to  stand  at)  is  conventional  and  ex- 
trinsic. A  precious  stone  is  synonym- 
ous with  a  jewel.  A  costly  stone 
would  be  any  which  had  been  largely 
paid  for.  Ai  elaborate  work  of  art, 
as  a  carved  mantel-piece,  would  be 
costlv  rather  than  precious;  but  we 
speak  of  valuable,  not  costly,  paint- 
ings, because  they  do  not  present 
criteria  of  marketable  value. 

"  In  the  precious  metals,  wliere  a  small 
difference  in  the  quantity  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  value,  even  the  business  of 
weighing  with  proper  exactness  requires  at 
least  very  accurate  weights  and  scales." — 
Smithf  Wealth  of  ligations. 

The  precious  is  commonly  not  re- 
markable for  quantity,  but  for  quality. 

"  Besides,  there  lies  a  nearer  way  for  good 
qualities  to  arrive  at  their  valttableness ;  for 
wc  find  the  very  sight  of  them  raising  an 
esteem  in  the  beholder,  without  staying  for 
the  benefits  to  be  received  from  them." — 
i>earch. 

**  Sir  John  Gates,  vice-chamberlain  to  the 
king,  who  was  now  grown  into  great  favour, 
obtained  another  part ;  for  the  king  gave 
him  all  the  duke's  rich  furs,  and  much  of  his 
costiy  household  stuff." — Strype, 

PiiEciPiTANcr.     See  Hastiness. 

Precise.    See  Exact. 

Preclude.  See  Debar  and 
Prevent. 

Precursor.     See  Forerunner. 

Predecessor.  See  Forefather. 

Predicament.    See  Plight. 

Predict.     See  Foretell. 

Predominant.  Prevailing. 
Prevalent.    Euung. 

That  is  said  to  be  Ruling  (rule, 
Fr.  regU,  Lat.  regula,  regere,  to  rule) 


which  exercises  a  decided  influeiMe 
over  one  or  more    in    reference  to 
moral,  but    not  physical*   influence. 
So  we  should  not  speak  of  a  rolixig 
sickness  or  disease,  bat  of  a  roling 
fashion,  for  instance.    PBBYAiUHa 
and  Prevalent,  however,  are  used 
both  of  moral  and  physical  influences; 
but     prevailing    lends    itself    more 
readUy  to  the  former,  prevalent  to 
the  latter.    The  prerailing  feeling  in 
a  community;  a   prevalent  diaoK. 
The  noun  i»«valence  seems  eqoallj 
applicable  to  both.  Pbedomik aht,  as 
the  word  indicates  (jprce,  before,  and 
dominare,  to   rule)   la  overruling  or 
exercising  a  force  or  influence  to  the 
suppression    of    others.      Prevalent, 
however,  expresses  more  of  energy 
than  prevaibng.    A  prevailing  behef 
is  one    which  is   widely   spread;   a 
prevalent  opinion,  one  which  exercises 
a  wide    iniiuence.      Prevailing   and 
prevalent  relate  to  numbers  or  area 
of  extension;    ruling   and  predomi- 
nant, to  inherent  force.     The  ruling 
passion  is  that  which  exercises  the 
strongest  sway,  not  necessarily  over  a 
number,  but  over  the  individual. 

"Almost  erery  one  has  a  predominant  in- 
clinatioD,  to  which  hts  other  desires  «D«i 
affections  submit,  and  which  governs  him, 
though  perhaps  with  some  intervals,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life." — Uume, 

What  generally  prevails  is  prevalent ; 
what  actually  prevails  is  prevailing. 
Many  such  forms  of  adjectives  exist 
in  English ;  the  f  oiiner  preserving 
the  Latin,  aud  the  latter  the  Saxon, 
participial  ending,  as  consist^^nt,  con- 
sisting, different,  differing ;  the  former 
qualify  generals,  the  latter  particn- 
lars.  "  Consumption  is  a  prevcdent 
disease  in  England."  "  After  an  ex- 
pensive war,  taxation  is  a  prevailing 
cause  of  discontent." 

**  At  length  that  grounded  maxim, 
80  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  ])ublic  good 
Private  respects   must  yield,  with  grar* 

authority 
Took  full  possession  of  me,  and  preraHed** 

Maiotu 

"  Condillac  has  certainly  contributed  more 
than  any  other  inJividual  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  logical  error  now  under  consideration." 
'^SteicarL 
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Pbb-hminenge.  /S!90  Precedence. 
Pbbface.    Prelude. 

The  former  is  oomponnded  of  jfnB^ 
before,  and  fariy  to  speak ;  the  latter, 
ot]^€B,  before,  and  Indus,  a  ^;ame.  In 
their  common  usage,  this  distinction 
of  ideas  is  preserved.  A  Preface 
is  made  np  of  preliminarj  words ;  a 
prelude,  of  preliminary  acts.  Although 
a  PRBLVDiB  is  commonly  used  of  con- 
scious acts,  as  ushering  in  others,  and 
subsequent  acts  or  events,  it  is  also, 
b^  an  extension  of  meaning,  some- 
times used  of  events  abstractedly,  as 
indicating  others  to  follow  by  relation 
or  sequence;  as,  "The  growling  of 
thunder  is  a  prdude  to  the  coining 
storm."  On  the  other  hand,  a  preface 
is  always  an  indication  of  desi^. 
It  is  the  laying  down  of  something 
which  shall  prepare  the  mind  for 
subsequent  statement  or  representa- 
tion. 

'*  As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd 
In  Athens,  or  free- Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,   since    mute,   to    some    great 

cause  addrest, 
Stood   in  himself   collected;    while   each 

part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience,  ere  the 

tongue ; 
Sometimes  in  height  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking,  through  his  zeal  of 

right."  Milton, 

"  The  moving  storm 
Thickens  amain,  and  loud  triumphant  shouts. 
And   horns,   shrill-warbling  in  each  glade, 

preiude 
To  his  approaching  fate."  Somervile. 

Prefer.  Preference.  See 
Choice  and  Precedence. 

Preferable.    See  Eligible. 

Preferment.    See  Promotion. 

pREJtTBicE.  See  Hurt  and 
Prepossession. 

Prejudicial.    See  Noxioua 

Preliminary.  See  Introduc- 
tory. 

PRELUDa    See  Preface. 

Premeditation.        See    Fore- 

0IOHT. 


Preparatory.  See  Intro- 
ductory. 

Preponderate.  See  Outweigh. 

Prepossession.    Prejxtdicb. 

The  common  distinction  drawn 
between  these  words  is  that  they  both 
express  a  judgment  formed  before- 
hand, and  without  full  inquiry ;  while 
in  the  case  of  Pbspossession  (Lat. 
prcB,  before,  BJid  possesno,  posgidere,  to 
possess)  it  is  favourable,  and  in  Pbb- 
JUDICE  (prce,  before,  and  iudidtmi,  a 
judgment)  it  is  unfaTourable.  But  a 
furUier  difference  has  to  be  noted. 
Prejudice  relates  only  to  questions  of 
practical,  while  prepossession  is  ap- 
plicable ix>  those  of  purely  theoretical, 
judgment.  For  ,  instance,  a  person 
mi^t  commence  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, prepossessed  with  the  idea  that 
the  moon  was  larger  than  the  sun. 
This,  though  a  prepossession,  would 
not  be  a  prejudice.  It  deserves  to  be 
remai'kea  that  falsehood  and  unfair- 
ness is  implied  both  in  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  and  that  pre- 
conceived or  premature  judgments 
happening  to  he  right  are  not  provided 
for  m  the  terms.  A  correct  prejudice 
and  a  right  prepossession  are,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  moral  contradictions, 
though  they  are  not  so  in  fact,  by 
reason  of  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
our  minds  to  rele^te  to  the  category 
of  the  positively  false  all  matters  of 
mere  anticipation  by  conjecture. 
Both  prejudice  and  prepossession  in- 
volve a  mingled  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  respecting  a  person  or  other 
oDJect;  but  feeling  is  the  more  in- 
fluential in  prepossession ;  opinion,  in 
prejudice. 

**  Let  us  suppose  for  ft  moment  that  this 
happy  sera  were  arrived,  and  that  all  the 
prgposaessions  of  childhood  and  youth  were 
directed  to  support  the  pure  and  sublime 
truths  of  an  enlightened  morality." — Stewart. 

''If,  after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot 
bear  any  opposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot 
so  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,  much  less 
examine  and  weigh  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  is 
prejudice  governs  him  ?" — Locke. 

Preposterous.    See  Absurd. 
PREROaATivE.    See  Claim. 
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Pbbsage.  See  Augue  ani 
Omen. 

Presobibe.    Bee  Dictate. 

Prescription.    See  Custom. 

Pbesent.    See  Endowment, 

Peesent.  '  See  Offer  aind  In- 
tboduck 

Pbesebve.    See  Hold. 

Pbess.    See  Pinch. 

Pbessinq.    See  Impobtunate. 

Peesume.    See  Appeehend. 

Presuming.     See  Peesumptive. 

Peesumption.    See  Aeeogance. 

Peesumptive.  Peesumptuous. 
Peesuming. 

These  terras  comprise  different 
applications  of  the  same  idea — that  of 
taking  before  or  beforehand  (^ab,  be- 
fore, and  swmere,  to  take).  He  is  Pre- 
suming who  takes  to  himself  any- 
thing before  it  is  allotted  to  him, 
and  so  is  forward,  obtrusive,  arro- 
gant. He  is  Peesumptuous  who  is 
hoMtually  presuming,  in  whom  pre- 
sumption m  this  sense  is  natural. 
Peesumptive  had  the  passive  sense 
of  being  that  which  is  habitually  pre- 
sumed; that  is,  taken  on  previous 
supposition  and  probable  evidence 
without  demonstration. 

Peesumptuous.  See  Peesump- 
tive. 

Peetence.  Peetext.  Excuse. 
Peetension. 

Pretence  and  Peetension  (Lat. 
prce  and  tendere,  to  stretch  or  put 
forward)  differ  as  the  false  from  the 
real.  A  pretence  is  a  show  in  act  or  in 
word  of  what  has  no  real  existence  in 
oneself,  a  justification  of  one's  con- 
duct before  others  in  some  fictitious 
way,  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of 
what  does  not  really  belong  to  us. 
It  involves  both  the  exhibition  of 
something  unreal,  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  something  real.  Pretension, 
as  the  word  is  commonly  taken,  is  the 
setting  forward  or  putting  before 
the  public  something    which    really 


belongs  to  uis,  cnr  at  least  a  daim 
which  we  are  prepared  to  vindicate, 
and  involves  no  ecmcealmefit -what- 
ever, except  where  a  public  claim  is 
made  to  what  is  in  itaelf  nntenahle. 
Pretension  is  active  and  demonsbft- 
tive ;  pretence  is  defensive  on  aooonnt 
of  others.  Pretext  {prce,  bef oi«,  and 
tegDere,  to  weave)  is  anything  which  is 
put  forward  as  the  ostensible  ground 
of  action,  and  ia  relative  to  something 
Iving  beyond'  it,  and  justified  by  it 
A  pretext  is  a  false  or  colourable 
vindication  of  action.  Pretext  differs 
from  Excuse  (excutare,  ex  and  causa) 
as  the  asserter  from  the  disdaimar. 
A  pretext  declares  a  thing  to  be 
right ;  an  excuse  declares  it  to  be  only 
permissible,  if  not  wrong.  A  preteit 
IS  a  ground  of  independent  action; 
an  excuse  involves  a  condition  of  de- 
pendence on  the  judgment  of  others.  A 
false  excuse  is  a  pretence.  Pretext  uid 
pretence  are  also  different.  The  pre- 
text deceives  as  to  facts ;  the  pretence, 
as  to  consequences.  The  former  con- 
ceals the  true ;  the  latter  puts  forward 
the  false.  The  pretence  disguises 
the  motive;  the  pretext  covers  the 
act.  If  we  say,  "  Ilelig^on  has  often 
been  usedas  a  pretext  for  persecution," 
we  mean  that  it  has  been  employed 
to  compass  the  perpetration  of  cer^in 
acts  of  cruelty.  When  we  say,  "  He 
obtained  money  under  false  pre- 
tences," we  mean,  he  induced  others 
by  his  misrepresentations  to  act  upon 
false  motives  in  giving  him  the 
money. 

**  I  believe,  upon  a  due  survey  of  historr, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mc^t  considerable 
villainies  which  were  ever  acted  upon  the 
stage  of  Christendom  have  been  anthorised 
with  the  glistering  pretences  of  conscience, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  greater  purity  of 
religion." — South, 

**He  said  there  were  some  among  th<an 
that,  under  colour  and  pretext  of  honestj, 
did  commit  many  lewd  pRTta."  —  Nortkj 
Plutarch. 

*'  You  see  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis- 
couraged/even  in  those  who  had  the  best 
pretensions  to  entertain  it,  if  any  pretenskms 
were  good."— Pafcy. 

**  In  vain  would  his  excusers  endeavour  to 
palliate  his  enormities  by  imputing  them  to 
madness." — Swift, 
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Fbetend,  See  Affbct  amZ 
Pbign. 

Pretension.    See  Claim. 

Pretext.    See  Pretence. 

Pretty.    See  Beautiful. 

PREYAiLiNa.  See  Predominant. 

Prevalent.   See  Predominant. 

Prevaricate.    See  Equivocate. 

Prevent.  Anticipate.  Ob- 
viate. Preclude. 

To  Prevent  (Lat.  |wa,  before, 
and  ventre,  ven^,  to  come)  is  literally 
to  go  before  simply,  and  in  Old  Eng- 
lish meant  to  go  before  with  the  im- 
plied purpose  of  aiding,  now  with  the 
implied  purpose  of  connteracting. 
It  differs  from  Anticipate  [a'tde, 
before,  and  eapere,  to  take)  as  the 
nep^tive  from  tne  positiye ;  to  prevent 
beine  to  cause  a  thing  not  to  be  done 
or  tiube  place ;  to  anticipate  is  to  cause 
it  to  take  place  or  effect  by  doing  it 
or  bringing  it  about  oneself  or  in 
one's  own  way.  To  Obviate  (Lat. 
ob,  against,  and  via,  a  way)  is  to 
place  a  thing  in  the  way,  or  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  things;  hence, 
specifically,  to  prevent  a  Uiin^  from 
taking  its  course.  To  obviate  is 
to  prevent  by  interception.  Obviate 
never  has  the  purely  physical  sense 
of  prevent;  as  we  could  not  say, 
"To  obviate  a  man  from  passing 
along  a  particular  road.''  It  denotes 
not  necessarily  the  bringing  of  design 
to  bear  upon  the  natural  force  and 
sequence  of  things,  for  circumstances 
may  obviate.  To  Preclude  (Lat. 
prcBcludere)  is  to  shut  out  by  antici- 
pation, or  to  pi'event  by  necessary 
consequence.  To  prevent  removes 
force;  to  obviate  neutralizes  force. 
All  these  synonyms  are  applicable 
both  to  conscious  and  unconscious 
force.  To  prevent  a  difficulty,  would 
be  to  cause  the  difficulty  not  to  occur. 
To  preclude  the  difficulty,  would  be  to 
render  it  impossible  that  it  should 
occur.  To  obviate  the  difficulty, 
would  be  to  neutralize  it  when  it  did 
0CCU1P,  Hence  we  commonly  speak  of 
preventing  occurrences,  obviating 
necessities,  precluding  possibilities, 
suppositions,  or  contingencies.    The 


permissible  or  possible  is  precluded ; 
the  urgent  or  cogent  is  obviated. 

**For  physick  is  either  curative  or  pre- 
wntive.  Preventive  we  call  that  which,  by 
purging  noxious  humours  and  the  causes  of 
diseases,  preventeth  sickness  in  the  healthy, 
or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudinary." 
•—Brownj  Vulgar  Errors, 

"Time  I  thou  aniicipatest  my  dread  exploits." 

Shakespeare. 

"  The  following  outlines  will,  I  hope,  not 
only  obviate  this  inconvenience,  but  will 
allow  me  in  future  a  greater  latitude  of  illus- 
tration and  digression  than  I  could  have 
indulged  myself  in  with  propriety,  so  long  as 
my  students  were  left  to  investigate  the 
chain  of  my  doctrines  by  their  own  reflec- 
tions."— Stewart. 

"The  design  of  subscription  being  to  pre- 
serve one  uniform  tenor  of  faith,  to  preclude 
diversity  of  opinions,  to  have  her  own  expli- 
cations, and  none  other  (as  to  points  deter- 
mined), taught  and  inculcated,  and  to  tie  men 
up  from  spreading  and  receiving  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  public  determination." — 
Waterlcmd, 

Previous,    See  Preceding. 

Prey.    See  Pillage. 

Price.     See  Cost. 

Pride.     See  Arrogance. 

Primary.     See  Original. 

Primarily.    See  Chiefly. 

Primitive.    See  Original. 

Prince.    See  Monarch. 

Principal.    See  Chief. 

Principally.    See  Chiefly. 

Principle.     See  Doctrine. 

Print,    See  Impression. 

Prior.    See  Preceding. 

Priority.    See  Precedence. 

Pristine.    See  Original. 

Privacy.  Eetirement.  Soli- 
TT7DE.    Seclusion.    Loneliness. 

Privacy  (Lat.  privatus,  from 
jpnvus)  is  opposed  to  publicity,  and 
IS  a  condition  of  persons.  Retire- 
ment (Fr.  retireVy  to  draw  back)  is  a 
condition  both  of  places  and  pei*sons. 
Privacy  may  be  of  short  duration; 
retirement  implies  a  longer  duration. 


PklVILEGE.  (    so8    ) 


PROCEED. 


Hence  we  say, "  hours  of  privacy ;"  "  a 
life  of  retirement."    Solitude  (Lat. 
aoUtudo,  solus,  alone)  and  Seclusion 
{se,  separately,  and  claudere,  to  shut) 
imply  more    than  this — an  absence 
from  all  society ;  while  both  privacy 
and  retirement  are  compatible  with 
the  companionship  of  a  few,  but  in 
different  senses.  Seclusion  is  sought ; 
solitude  may  be  imposed.     The  pri- 
soner in  his  compulsory  confinement 
is  not  said  to  be  ui  seclusion,  though 
the    word    etjrmologicallj    expresses 
this  exactly.    Nor  is  sohtude  applic- 
able to  persons  collectively,  but  indi- 
vidually. The  inhabitants  of  a  retired 
village  might  be  said  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion, but  hardly  in  solitude.  Loneli- 
ness has  been  well  defined  the  soli- 
tude of  the  heart.     Some  have  never 
felt  more   lonely  than  in  a  crowd, 
where  it  has  been  an  utterly  strange 
and  unsympathizing  one;    the  very 
fact  of  the  mere  external  publicity 
bringing  home  the  more  forcibly  the 
feeling  of  moral  isolation.    As  pri- 
vacy    is    opposed    to    publicity,    so 
retirement  may  be  opposed  to  soci- 
ality ;  solitude,  to  society ;  seclusion,  to 
sociability ;  loneliness,  to  companion- 
ship (see  Lonely), 

"  Which    fair    and     happy    blessing    thou 
might'st  well 
Have    far    more    raised,   had    not    thine 

enemy 
Retired  :  privaq/  made  thee  to  sell 
Thy  greatness  for  thy  quiet." 

Danici. 

"He  was  banished  into  Patmos,  a  little 
iiilnnd  in  the  archipelago,  and  during  his 
retirement  there  was  favoured  in  a  particular 
manner  with  revelations  from  heaven,  which 
he  committed  to  writing,  and  left  behind  him 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church." —  Waterland, 

*'  At  which  this  honest  man, 
Finding  that  naught  but  hate  and  scorn  he 

wan. 
Amongst  these  idiots  and  their  beastly  kind, 
The  poor,  small  remnnnt  of  his  life  behind 
Determineth  to  soiitndc  to  give, 
And  a  true  hei-mit  afterward  to  live." 

Draijtwi. 

"Tlic  invisible  mansion  of  departed  spirits, 
though  certainly  not  a  place  of  penal  con- 
iinement  to  the  good,  is  nevertheless  in  some 
respects  a  prison.  It  is  a  place  of  seclusion 
from  the  external  world." — Bishop  Horsley, 

Pbivilege.    See  Claim. 


Prize.    See  Captitre. 
Prize.     Valub.     Esteem. 

To  Value  (Lat.  valere.  Ft.  volotr, 
Old  Fr.  valere)  is  to  set  any  value  npon 
a  thing,  great  or  small,  real  or  ficti- 
tious, pecuniai*y  or  moraL  Fbizb 
(Lat.  pretium)  and  Esteem  (Lat. 
aestimare)  denote  mental  actions ;  the 
former  being  commonly  employed 
of  external,  the  latter  of  moral 
things,  or  of  external  things  for  the 
sake  of  something  beyond  them- 
selves. "  I  value  a  book  highly  or 
cheaply."  "  I  nrize  it  for  ita  intnnsic 
worth,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  person 
who  gave  it  to  me."  "  I  do  not  esteem 
it  at  all,  though  I  may  esteem  the 
friend  who  presented  it  to  me." 

'*  No :   dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
1  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  mi 
him."  Covcper, 

The  state  of  mind  involved  in  prizing 
anything  is  one  of  the  strongest 
regard ;  the  thoughts  are  concentrated 
on  the  object ;  it  is  treasured  with  a 
strong  personal  feeling ;  it  is  jealouslj 
guarded,  and  the  possession  of  it  con- 
fers a  happiness  on  its  possessor 
which  he  is  fain  to  think  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  is  more  fortunate  tiian 
others  who  have  it  not. 

Probability.     See  Chance. 
Probity.     See  Honesty. 
Procedure.     See  Proceeding. 
Proceed.    Advance. 

To  Proceed  (Lat.  procedere)  ifi 
simply  to  go  on;  to  Advance  (Fr. 
avancer)  is  to  go  forward.  He  pro- 
ceeds who  does  not  halt.  He  advances 
who  makes  groimd  and  is  growing 
nearer  to  a  proposed  point.  We  can- 
not advance  without  proceeding ;  but 
we  may  proceed  without  advancing. 
To  advance  regards  the  end,  to  pro- 
ceed, the  beginning,  of  our  joumej. 
In  advancing  we  are  nearer  to  a  point 
before  us ;  in  proceeding  we  leave  a 
point  behind  us.  How  obvious  is  the 
difference  between  "  to  proceed  with 
one's  studies,"  and  *'to  advance  in 
one's  studies !" 
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Pbocbed.   Arise.  Flow.   Ema- 
nate.   Issue.    Spbing. 

The  two  first  of  these  terms  are 
employed    to    express     the    course 
of  cause  and  effect;  but  Proceed 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  moral, 
Arise    to    physical,    sequence   and 
causation.     So  we  might  say,  with 
nearly  equal  propriety,  "  His  cordial 
reception  proceeaed  from  his  popu- 
larity," inasmuch  as  the  circumstance 
is  regarded  both  as  an  external  fact 
or  occurrence,  and  as  a  moral  result ; 
but  we  should  say,  "  The  scanty  har- 
vest arose,"  not  proceeded,  "  from  the 
drought."    Simple  causation,  too,  is 
best  expressed  by  arise ;  complex,  by 
proceed.    Flow  and  Ebeanate  (Lat. 
fiuere,  to  flow,  and  emanare,  to  distil) 
are     metaphorical    terms,    and    are 
therefore    best  employed  when    the 
metaphors  are  best  preserved.      To 
flow  denotes  continuity  and  abund- 
ance ;  emanate,  little  more  than  source 
and  origin.    "  All  these  sad  occur- 
rences hB,Ye  flowed  from  a  bad  system 
of  administration."  "  The  timely  hint 
emanated  from  his  good-nature."  Issue 
and  Spring  differ  in  that  issue  (Lat. 
exitus,  exire,  to  go  out,  whence  Fr. 
ieeue)   takes    into  consideration  the 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning ;  while 
spring  (A.  S.  spring^  a  leap,  or  leap 
01  a  fountain)  regards  only  the  begin- 
ning.   "Such  attempts  spring  from 
ignorance,  and  must  issue  in  failure." 
We  might  say  also,  *^  issue  from  igno- 
rance."   Spring  more  strongly  marks 
the    relation   of    cause    and    effect; 
while  issue  often  denotes  little  more 
than  the  relation  of  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

**  Teach  me  the  various  lahours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the 
sun."  Dryden, 

**  Yet  many  will  presume ; 
Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth."  Hilton, 

"  Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 

Ibid. 

"  That  subsisting  form  of  government  from 
which  all  laws  emanate" — 3e  Quincey, 

"Since  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  since  His 
mercy  is  over  all  His  workt,  since  He  puts  it 


in  the  power  of  every  person  to  perform  nil 
that  He  requires  from  him,  and  since  men 
are  exposed  to  many  temptations,  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  from  this  Supreme  Being, 
from  this  eternal  fountain  of  all  truth  anl 
of  all  good  gifts,  there  issues  light  which 
lighteth  every  one  which  cometh  into  the 
world." — Jortin. 

Proceedino.  Procedure.  Pro- 
cess.   Procession. 

A  Proceeding  is  a  complex  action 
capahle  of  heing  distinguished  as 
to  its  parts,  steps,  or  stt^es.  Pro- 
cedure is  proceeding  in  the  abstract, 
that  is,  the  act  or  manner  of  proceed- 
ing; the  Process  is  the  proceed- 
ing regarded  as  separate  or  apart 
from  the  agent,  more  especially  as 
something  conducted  by  method  and 
rule.  The  Procession  is  the  move- 
ment, as  the  procedure  is  the  mode,  of 
proceeding. 

"  What  could  be  more  fair  than  to  lay  open 
to  an  enemy  all  that  you  wished  to  obtain, 
and  to  desire  him  to  imitate  your  ingenuous 
proceeding  ?" — Burke. 

"  If  the  external  procedures  of  God's  pro- 
vidence be  the  rule  to  measure  His  love  or 
hatred  by,  then  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  that 
the  rich  and  powerful  have  the  fairest  plea 
for  heaven,  and  the  martyr  the  shrewdest 
marks  of  reprobation." — South. 

In  Old  English  the  word  process  was 
used  to  signify  detailed  description, 
or  the  account  of  what  we  now  call  a 
process,  as  in  the  foUowing  of  Shake- 
speare:— 

**  In  brief,  to  set  the  nee<Iless  process  by, 
How    I    persuaded,    how    I    prayed    anl 

kneeled. 
How  he  rej)erd  me,  and  how  I  replied." 

Process.    See  Proceeding. 

Procession.      See    Proceeding 
and  Train. 

Proclaim.    See  Announce. 

Proclamation.    See  Decree. 

Procrastinate.     See  Defer. 

Procrastinating.      See   Dila- 
tory. 

Procure.    See  Acqihre. 

Prodigal.    See  Extravagant. 

Prodigious.    See  Huge. 
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See  Mabyel. 
See   Affobd    and 

Peoduct.       Pro- 


Prodigy. 

Produce. 
Create. 

Produce. 

DUCTION. 

Produce  (Lat.  prodtusere,  to  bring 
forth)  is  now  restricted  to  what  is 
naturally  produced  from  any  source, 
as  by  the  soil  in  vegetation,  but  for 
useful  purposes,  and  in  the  aggregcUe, 
as  the  produce  of  a  poultry-yard,  a 
farm,  a  field.  Product  is  specific,,  in 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  produced 
by  some  operation  in  particular, 
whether  mental,  moral,  mechanical, 
or  natural.  Production  is  used 
both  of  the  operation  and  the  result 
of  producing.  In  the  latter  sense,  it 
is  not  confmed  to  the  useful  or  the 
natui*al,  but  is  applicable  to  the  orna- 
mental and  the  artistic.  Theproduction 
may  be  viewed  simply  as  a  phenome- 
non in  itself.  The  product  has  a  theo- 
retical or  material  value. 

'*  It  is  evident  he  means  not  only  external 
actions,  but  the  acts  of  choice  themselves, 
when  he  speaks  of  nil  free  actions  as  the  joro- 
duce  of  free  choice." — Edwards  Qn  the  WilL 

*'  Man  is  the  flower  and  chief  of  all  products 
of  Nature  upon  this  globe  of  the  earth." — 
More. 

'^The  value  of  land  consists  in  this,  that 
by  its  constant  production  of  saleable  com- 
modities it  brings  in  a  certain  yearly  income." 
— Locke. 

Product.     See  Produce. 
Production.    See  Produce. 
,  Productive.    See  Fertile. 
Profane.     See  Impious. 

Profess.     Declare. 

To  Profess  (Lat.  profiteor,  pro* 
fessits)  is  employed  only  of  what 
relates  to  oneself.  To  Declare  {see 
Declare)  is  .employed  of  any  fact 
coming  within  one's  cognizance. 
There  is  always  a  pai^ticular  and 
private  motive  for  profession.  A 
declaration  ma^  be  made  on  any 
accoimt,  as,  for  instance,  in  obedience 
to  duty,  or  for  the  sake  of  another. 

Profession.    See  Profess. 


Profession.  Trade.  Busi- 
ness.   Art. 

Business  is  the  most  general,  and 
comprises  any  exercise  ox  knowledge 
and  experience  for  pnrpoaefl  of  sain. 
When  learning  or  skill  of  a  nigh 
order  is  rc^nii^  it  is  called  a  Pxo- 
FBSSIOK.  When  it  consists  of  buying 
and  selling  merchandise,  it  is  a  Tsaos 
(Fr.  traite,  Lat.  trahere,  ^radtu,  to 
draw  or  carry).  When  there  is  a 
peculiar  exercise  of  skill,  it  is  called 
an  Art.  Those  exercise  an  art  who 
exchange  skilled  labour  for  money; 
those  a  trade,  who  exchange  com- 
modities for  money;  those  a  pit>. 
fession,  who  exchange  intellectaal 
exertion  for  money.  The  art  of  the 
baker  lies  in  making  loaves ;  his  trade, 
in  selling  them. 

"  Amongst  so  many  great  foundations  of 
colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  strange  that  thcr 
are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none  Ith 
free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large." — Baam. 

"  A  bank  cannot  consistently  with  its  own 
interest  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole,  or 
even  the  greater  part  of  the  circulatiog 
capital  with  which  he  trades," — Smithy 
Wealth  of  Nations, 

'*  It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a  stadiovs 
turn  acquire  any  degree  of  repntation  for 
their  Isno  wledge  of  business.** — Bishop  Porteus. 

**  Art  can  never  give  the  rules  that  make 
an  art." — Burke. 

PROFidENor.  Impbovkmext. 
Progress. 

Proficiency  (Lat  prqficere,  to 
make  progress)  is  more  marked  than 
Impboysment  (prefix  im  and  Old 
Fr.  prover,  probare,  to  esteem  as 
good).  As  improyement  is  employed 
of  things  both  manual  and  mental, 
active  and  reflective,  proficiency  is 
employed  more  commonly  of  matters 
of  practical  skill  or  active  exercise  of 
mind.  Any  degree  of  better  condition, 
capability,  or  performance  is  improve- 
ment; but  proficiency  denotes  such  a 
degree  as  finds  the  person  in  pos- 
session of  a  positive  power  and  skill. 
Progress  ilja.t.progredior,progres8tUf 
pro,  forward,  and  gradus,  a  step)  is 
more  indefinite,  ei^ressing  movement 
onwards,  without  implying  any  point 
gained.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  the  English  word  improve   is 
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wholly  vitiotis,  and  baa  attributed 
to  it  in  our  language  a  meaning 
wbicb  is  without  paraUel.  Tbe  Latin 
infinitive  improhare  baa  tbe  totally 
dissimilar  sense  of  to  censure,  dis- 
approve,  or  disallow. 

''The  clergy  ia  particular,  as  they  thea 
engrossed  almost  every  other  branch  of  learn- 
ing, so,  like  their  predecessors,  the  British 
Drnids,  they  were  peculiarly  remarkable  for 
their  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law." — 
Biackstcne, 

"  Reflect  upon  that  great  law  of  Nature, 
that  exercise  b  the  chief  source  of  unprotw- 
ment  in  all  our  faculties." — Blair, 

**  Qrowth  is  progress^  and  all  progress 
designs  and  tends  to  the  acquisition  of  some- 
thing which  the  growing  person  is  not  yet 
possessed  of." — SmUh. 

PROFIT.  See  Advantage  and 
Gain. 

PfiOFLiaATE.    See  Abandoned. 

Peofundity.    See  Depth. 

Profxtsb.    See  Extbayagant. 

Profuseness.    Profusion. 

Profuseness  {jprofundere,profu8iL8, 
to  i>our  out)  is  simply  the  cpialitv  or 
exhibition  of  the  profuse.  Peo- 
J^XJSION  is  tbe  existence  of  tbe  pro- 
fuse in  what  is  desirable  or  good. 
Profuseness  of  epithets;  profusion 
of  praise.  Profuseness  is  tbe  quality 
which,  as  a  cause,  produces  profusion 
as  a  result. 

"  Ho  who  with  a  promiscuous,  undistin- 
guishing  profuseness  does  not  so  much  dis- 
pense as  throw  away  what  he  has,  proclaims 
himself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  world 
about  him." — South. 


»f 


"  The  raptured  eye. 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies.' 

Thomson. 


Profusion.    See  Profuseness. 
Progenitors.  See  Forefathers. 
Progeny.    See  Offspring. 
Prognostic.     See  Omen. 
Prognosticate.    See  Augur. 
Progress.    See  Proficiency. 
Prohibit.    See  Debar. 
Project.    See  Plan. 


Prolific.    See  Fertile. 
Proux.    See  Diffuse. 
Prolong.    See  Defer. 
Prominent.    See  Eminent. 
P^Miscuous.    Indiscriminate. 

Peomiscuous  (Lai.  pro  and  mu- 
cere,  to  mix)  is  a  term  applied  to  ob- 
jects ;  Indisceiminats  (tn,  not,  and 
discrimen,  a  difference),  to  actions.  A 
promiscuous  crowd;  an  indiscrimi- 
nate accusation.  The  promiscuous 
appearance  of  several  objects  brouebt 
together  may  be  owin^  to  tbe  indis- 
cnminate  way  in  which  they  baye 
been  dealt  with. 

^  Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who 

first,  who  last, 
Roused  from  the  slumber  on  that   fiery 

couch. 
At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  in 

worth, 
Came   singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare 

strand. 
While  the  protniscuous  crowd   stood  yet 

aloof."  Milton. 

**  Since,  then,  in  our  own  order  of  being, 
the  power  of  the  individual  over  external 
bodies  is  not  at^all  proportioned  to  his  piety 
or  his  morals,  but  is  exercised  indiscrimi' 
nately,  and  in  equal  degrees,  by  the  good  and 
by  the  bad,  we  have  no  reason  from  analogy 
to  sup})ose  but  that  the  like  indiscrimination 
may  obtain  in  higher  orders,  and  that  both 
the  good  and  evil  angels  may  exercise  powers 
far  transcending  any  we  possess,  the  effects 
of  which  to  us  will  seem  preternatural." — 
Bishop  Uorsley. 

Promise.    Engagement. 

Promise  (Fr.  promeaae,  Lat.  prO' 
miUere,  promiaaus)  is  used  directly  of 
tbe  object,  as  to  promise  a  gift.  We 
do  not  say,  to  engage  a  gift,  but 
that  tbe  person  sbaJl  receive  it.  An 
Engagement  (Fr.  engager,  gager, 
vrajtea  or  pledge,  tbe  Low  Latin 
vcMium)  is  only  in  this  s^ise  a 
stronger  word  than  promise,  by 
wbicb  it  is  intended  to  express  that 
the  promiser  feels  as  if  be  bad  put 
himself  under  a  pledge  to  execute 
bis  promise.  **  I  promise  that  you 
shall  have  it,'*  means,  simply,  **  I  giyo 
you  my  word  that  I  will  give  it  to 
you."  "  I  engage  that  you  shall  have 
it,''  means,  '*  Ipkdge  every tbinff  in  my 
power  to  cause  you  to  bave  it.^    The 
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word  of  the  promiser  is,  as  it  were, 
put  in  pledge,  thoup^h  no  actual 
pledge  is  given.  It  is  like  saving, 
**  I  pledge  mj  word  that  it  shall  to 


so. 


"Christian  simplicity  relates  to  promises 
and  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  and  its  caution 
is  that  all  promises  be  simple,  ingenuous, 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  promiser, 
truly  and  effectually  expressed,  and  never 
giving  less  in  the  performance  than  in  the 
promises  and  words  of  the  expression."  — 
Bishop  Taylor. 

**  The  king  objected  that  the  rendezvous 
being  appointed  for  the  next  week,  he  was 
not  willing  to  quit  the  army  till  that  was 
passed  ;  because  if  the  su])erior  officers  pre- 
vailed, they  w^ould  be  able  to  make  good  their 
engagement,  if  not,  they  must  apply  them- 
selves to  him  for  their  own  security.**-— 
ZudhWj  Memoirs. 

Pbomotb.  Advance.  Forward. 
Encourage. 

We  speak    of   Pbomotino    (Lat. 
jpromovere,  promotnSf  to  move  forward) 
interests,  of  Advancing  (Fr.  avancer) 
causes,  of  For  warding. plans  or  pur- 
poses, and  of  Encouraging  (Fr.  en- 
courager,  cceur,  the  heart)  efforts.   The 
last  application  is  a  little  distorted, 
inasmuch  as  to  encourage  meaning 
to  give  heart,  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
only  persons  that  can  be  encouraged. 
We    encourage    an    undertaking  by 
lending    countenance    and    strengtn 
to  those  who  undertake  it.    Promote 
is  used  both  of  good  and  evil  designs 
or  movements ;  advance,  only  of  good. 
We  might  speak  of  promoting  hap- 
piness and  contentment,  or  discon- 
tent and    disturbance.     We   should 
speak  of  advancing  happiness,    not 
unhappiness ;  here  we  should  use  pro- 
mote.   To  promote  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  to  give  additional  in- 
fluence;   advance,  to  do  so  in  cases 
where  such  influence  is  a  fair  object 
of  desire.   Forward  is  a  simpler  term, 
but  is  always  more  closely  connected 
with  persons.    We  should  endeavour 
to  advance  the  truth  on  all  occasions, 
and  to  forward  the  efforts  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  dear,  but  never  believe 
that  we  can  promote  g^ood  in  any  way 
by  promoting  persecution. 


'*  All  my  mind  was  8«t 
Serioas  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What    might  be    public    good;    myself;  I 

thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truth, 
All  righteous  things."  Milton, 

"  True  religion  is  the  best  gof^Mrt  of  erery 
government,  which  being  founded  on  jmt 
principles,  proposes  for  its  end  the  joint  ai- 
vancement  of  the  virtue  and  the  happinas  of 
the  people." — Bishop  Horaiey, 

'*  The  occasional  propensity  to  this  saper^ 
stition  (of  symbolic  figures)  was,  without 
question,  forwankd  and  encoutxtjed  hj  the 
priesthood." —  Warlurton. 

Promotion.  Advancement. 
Preferment. 

As  applied  to  the  raisine  of  persons 
in  their  social  position,  I^omotioh 
seems  restricted  to  those  offices  which 
are  held  in  a  scale  of  gradation,  as  in 
the  army,  navy,  government  offices, 
and  mercantile  houses.  Adyancb- 
ment  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to 
an^  raising  of  in^vidusd  position  ; 
while  Preferment  (Lat.  pixe  and 
ferre,  to  carry)  involves  some  peculiar 
greatness  or  dignity  of  office  in  that 
to  which  the  person  is  preferred, 
especially  in  Church  or  State. 

"  The  government  is  e]ecti\'e ;  promotkm 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  talents  and 
virtues,  and  consequently  there  is  a  stimulus 
to  exertion,  and  a  scope  for  honourable  sni- 
bition." — Eustace,  Italy, 

"Those  that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are 
less  envied  than  those  that  are  advanced  sud- 
denly."— Bacon, 

*'  Sir  Antonio  More  was  made  receiver  of 
the  revenues  of  West  Flanders,  a  preferment 
with  which  they  say  he  was  so  elated,  that 
he  burned  his  easel,  and  gave  away  his 
painting  tools."  —  Walpole,  Anecdotes  cf 
Fainting. 

Prompt.    See  Apt. 

Promulgate.  Publish.  Di- 
vulge. Beyeal.  Disclose.  {^8ee 
Disclosk) 

Promulgate  (Lat.  pro  and  vulpu, 
the  common  people,  and  so  for  ptO' 
vulgate)  is  a  mode  of  Publishing 
fLat.  publieus,  public,  for  popuiieui, 
m>m  populus,  the  people);  for  to 
pubUsn  is  indefinite,  and  means 
simply   to   make   known,   as  facts; 
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>Tomulgate  is  to  make  eaAei^ 
mown,  to  give  a  wide,  and,  if 
3,  extending,  publicity.  Nor 
)plied  to  facts,  but  rather  to 
les,  opinions,  doctrines ;  hence 
gation  is  not  only  publication, 
stematic  and  oft^  repeated 
tion.  Divulge  (of  the  same 
ion  as  promulgate)  is  to  make 

where  there  was  some  pro- 
)r  obligation  of  keeping  secret. 
yEAL  (literally,  to  draw  back 

which  hid  an  object)  differs 
iivulge,    inasmuch    as   reveal 

no  more  than  the  bare  fact 
cedent  ignorance,  not  anv  pro- 
)r  obligation  of  concealment, 
ilge  is  to  give  knowledge  of 
efore  kept  secret.  To  reveal 
and  more.  It  is  applicable  to 
as  unknown  from  being  hi^h, 
e,  or  mysterious.     It  applies 

principles  as  well  as  facts, 
knowledge  in  its  broadest  ac- 
>n.  All  these  differ  from  Dis- 
{dis  and  claudere,  claustia,  to 
in  that  disclose  may  express 
idental  or  unintentional,  while 
volve  a  purpose.  We  reveal 
bich  is  to  their  interest  to 
>  whom  the  revelation  is  made, 
ulge  what  is  to  the  interest  of 
jt  to  make  known. 

.bsnrd  theory  on  one  side  of  a  ques- 
ns  no  justification  for  alleging  a 
ct  or  promitlgating  misohievouA 
m  the  other." — Burke, 

t>est  the  mighty   work   He    might 

riour  to  mankind,  and  which  way 

\  His  Qod-like  office,  now  mature." 

Milton, 

imps  says  that  this  mystery,  as  it 
I  held,  was  stolen  from  Vaillant  by 
of  an  old  man,  who  scra{>ed  the 
of  his  plates  for  him.  This  might 
f  the  means  of  divulging  the  new 
ezzotinto).'* —  Walpolc, 

the  morrow  next  before  that  day, 
joyous  face  did  to  the  world  rvverily 
both   uprose  and  took  their  ready 
ay 

)  the  church,  their  prayers  to  appeal." 

Spenser, 

it  was  then,  and  thus  it  hath  been 

^  Truth   has  had   concealed    and 

friends,  who,  keeping  their  sei^ti- 


ments  to  themselret  or  diachging  them  only 
to  a  few,  complied  with  errors  and  supersti- 
tions which  they  disliked  and  despised." — 
Jortin. 

Pboneness.    See  Bent. 
Pbonouncdb. 

Pbohouhcb  (Lat.  prpmmUare)  is 
to  speak  with  distinctiiess  and  posi- 
tiveness.  Accordinf^  to  the  one  or 
the  other  characteristic,  it  has  two 
distinct  sets  of  synonyms:  to  pro- 
nounce with  positiveness  being  to 
declare ;  with  distinctness,  to  articu- 
late. 

Pbonounce.    Utteb.    Abticu- 

LATB.      DeLIYEB. 

What  is  ^yen  forth  by  the  voice  as 
mere  sound  may  be  said  to  be  IJt- 
TEBED  (A.  S.  utter,  iiter,  outer,  ex- 
terior). What  is  spoken  in  distinct 
syllables  is  Abticulated  {artietUtu, 
a  limb,  member,  or  section).  What  is 
spoken  in  harmonious,  proportioned, 
and  sustained  articulations  is  Pbo- 
NOUNCED,  as  words  or  sentences.  What 
is  gj^ven  forth  by  sustained  pronun- 
ciation is  Delivebed  (de  and  liberare, 
liber,  to  free).  Thus  do  these  terms 
grow  upon  one  another,  as  aaund, 
syUdbles,  words,  and  speech. 

Pbonottnge.    Deolibe. 

As  applied  to  the  making  known  by 
verbal  utterance,  Declabe  denotes 
the  clear  and  positive  assertion  of  a 
thing;  Pbonottnce  denotes  such  a 
decliuration  as  rests,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  individual  responsibility. 
We  declare  facts,  intentions,  and  the 
like;  we  pronounce  sentence,  judg- 
ment, an  opinion. 

Pboof.   Testimony.  Evidence. 

Pboof  (Old  Fr.  prove,  New  Pr. 
preuve,  from  the  Latin  probare)  is 
used  in  two  senses:  1,  any  effort  or 
process  which  tends  to  establish  a 
fact  or  truth ;  and  2,  suph  an  amount 
of  it  as  shall  lead  to  conviction,  and 
produce  belief.  Being  a  simpler  woi*d 
than  Testimony  (testimoniwm,  testis, 
a  witness)  and  Evidence  (evideniia, 
e  and  videre,  to  see),  it  is  used  more 
generally  of  the  ordinary  facts  of 
nfe,    ^Evidence  is  a  term  of  higher 
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dignitj,  and  is  applied  to  ihat  which 
is  moral  and  iniellectaal ;  as,  the  evi- 
dences  of  Christianity,  or  the  body 
of  proofs,  or  alle^^  proofs,  tending 
to  establish  facts  in  law.  Testimony 
is  strictly  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
given  imder  oath.  It  always  implies, 
more  or  less  directly,  proofs  aJQTorded 
by  a  living  witness,  thpugh  it  is  often 
used  of  unconscious  things  in  the 
way  of  analogy;  as  the  testimony 
of  Nature,  of  conscience,  and  the 
like. 

*'  To  conform  onr  lang^ge  more  to  com- 
mon use,  we  onght  to  divide  arguments  into 
demonstrations,  proofs^  and  probabilities; 
by  proofs  meaning  sach  arguments  from 
experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt-  •r- 
opposition." — Hume^ 

**  The  difficulty  is  when  testimonies  contra- 
dict common  experience,  and  the  reports  of 
history  and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordi- 
naiy  course  of  Nature  or  with  one  another." 
— Locke. 

*'  Evidciwe  signifies  that  which  demon- 
strates, makes  clear,  or  ascertains  the  truth 
of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other." — Blachstom, 

Pbopaoate.  Spbkad.  Cirott- 
LATE.    Disseminate. 

Of  these,  to  Spread  (A.  S.  sprcRdan) 
is  the  most  indeterminate,  so  that  the 
rest  may  be  regarded  as  modifications 
of  this.  To  Circulate  {circulu^y  from 
circus,  a  circle)  is  to  spread  within  a 
circle  or  particular  area;  as,  "the 
rumour  circulates,  or  is  circulated, 
throuffh  the  town."  To  Disseminate 
(Lat.  dis  and  seniinare,  semen,  to  sow)  is 
a  metaphorical  term,  conveying  rather 
the  idea  of  scattering  and  diffusion 
than  that  of  any  after  up-growth. 
This  is  indicated  by  Pbopaqatb 
{propago,  a  slip  or  shoot).  A  rumour 
is  propagated  when  many  in  succession 
give  force  to  it.  Doctrines  are  propa- 
gated when  those  who  spread  them 
succeed  in  making  them  take  root. 
Ideas  are  disseminated  when  they 
are  largely  scattered  about,  and,  as 
it  were,  sown  broadcast.  That  which 
is  circulated  is  matter  of  local  and 
temporary  interest;  that  which  is 
disseminated  is  accepted  and  re- 
tained; that  which  is  propagated 
becomes  deeply  and  lastingly  estab- 
lished. 


*'U  was  the  fingtilar  and  muicolis 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hands  of  tb 
first  propagators  of  it,  thai  there  vat  m 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  m 
not  heMTi/*— Bishop  HalL 

^  He  chooses  a  company  of  very  ordivuy 
nnlettered  men,  but  very  honest  mca,  to  bi 
the  witnesses  of  His  conversation  and  doe- 
trine  ;  and  these  He  designs  for  the  ^treadm 
of  His  religion  throughont  the  work"— 
Sharp, 

*'  Our  God,  when  heayen  and  earth  He  did 
create, 
Formed  man,  who  should  of  both  partici- 
pate. 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitsto, 
Onr  knowledge,  like  our  blopd,  mst  cir- 
culate,*' I>enkam, 

* 

*^  The  horrid  scenes  that  hare  been  psssing 
there  have  all  been,  it  has  been  said,  bj  tke 
dissemination  of  speculatire  notions  sbout 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  among  tkc 
negroes  of  that  island."— J7ors/ey. 

Pbopen8IXy.    See  Bent. 
Pbopeb.    See  Beooming. 
Propkbty.    See  Qoods. 
Property.     Quality.    Attbi- 

BUTE. 

Property  (proprielaa,  proprm^ 
proper  or  ^ecnHar)  is  a  peculiar 
quality.  It  is  thus  very  eztensrrely 
applied;  as,  the  properties  of  matter, 
wnich  are,  in  some  cases,  pervumeni, 
as  extension,  gravitation,  or  colcmr; 
transmtUative,  as  shown  in  chemical 
affinities,  as,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
plosiveness  of  gunpowder,  these  being 
accompanied  by  diange  in  the  sab- 
stances  themselves ;  and  pereepHble, 
that  IB,  such  as  produce  affections 
on  sentient  beings,  as  smells,  poisons. 
These  latter  have  been  termed  orgawh 
leptic,  that  is,  taking  hold  of  Uie  sen- 
sations of  animals  or  organized  beings. 
Quality  (Lat.  qualUas,  qualis,  such 
as)  is  that  which  makes,  or  hdps  to 
make,  a  thing  what  it  is.  It  is  tnere- 
fore  a  subjective  or  metaphysical 
term;  and  in  metaphysics  qualities 
are  primary  and  secondary,  or  ne- 
cessary to  the  conception  of  a  thing, 
and  not  so  essential;  as,  whiteness 
is  a  primary  quality  of  snow,  and  a 
secondary  quality  of  a  horse.  At- 
tribute (Lat.  ad,  to,  and  tribusre, 
trilnUtis,  to  give)  is,  more  properly, 
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mcd  qualUy,  and  so  is  mainly 
as  property  is  mainly  physicalv 
ality  metaphysical;  as,  "Justice 
lercy  are  aUribntes  of  Grod." 
ay  say,  ronghly,  that  qualities 
ceived;  properties,  discovered ; 
ites,  ascribed. 

perty  ia    correctly  a  syDonym   for 
quality ;  bat  it  is  frequently  used 
tensive  with  quality  in  general." — 
ffamiiton, 

nility  and  Patience,  Industry  and 
incc,  are  very  often  the  good  qualities 
p  man." — Addison, 

nercy  is  above  this  sceptr'd  sway ; 
in  attribute  to  God  Himself." 

Shakespeare. 

J  be  added  that  we  do  not 
of  the  attributes  of  anjr  but 
persons  or  personifications ; 
we  speak  of  the  properties 
ite  matter,  and  the  qualities 
f  the  commonest  men. 

)Pinous.    5ee  Auspicious. 

)PH£8Y.      See  FOBETELL. 

)POBTioN.    Bate.    Batio. 

>POBTiON  (LjBit.  pro,  for,  and 
a  portion)  is  the  relation  or 
kiion  of  one  portion  to  another 
he  whole  in  point  of  magnitude 
utity,  and  is  a  term  of  greater 
7  than  the  others,  being  em- 
i,  not  of  mere  quantity  only, 
f  such  quantity'  as  relates  to 
iustice,  or  artistic  impression. 
(rcUa,  sc.  pars.,  a  reckoned  part) 
established  portion  or  measure, 
d  aUowance.  Proportion  is  a 
alue;  rate  is  a  covtcurren^  yalue ; 
I  thus  employed  of  movement 
itinuous  proportion.  *'  At  the 
T  running  yalue  or  proportion 
miles  an  hour."  Batio  is  only 
^ed  of  the  relation  which  one 
ity  or  magnitude  has  to  another; 
stanee,  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is 
o  eight ;  as  two  is  to  six,  so  is 
eighteen,  and  the  like. 

oporiion  is  the  measure  of  relative 
j:'—Mrke. 

r  will  the  purity  which  is  inseparable 

ever  let  us  know  what  the  vast  and 

expenses  of  lewdness  and  unclean- 

«.    In  a  word,  it  u  vice  only  that  is 

iirgeable  thing ;  it  is  only  shame  and 


repentance  that   men  buy  at    such  costly 
rates." — Sharp. 

Pbopobtiokate.  /See  Adequate. 
Proposal.    Proposition. 

These  terms  represent  two  aspects 
of  the  word  propose — ^that  is,  lay 
down  (Lat.  projpmere).  A  PboposaIi 
is  something  laid  down  before  another 
for  consideration.  A  Pbopobition  is 
something  laid  down  in  words  simply 
— any  a&mation  or  denial — ^that  is, 
logically,  any  assertion  of  the  con* 
nation  or  disconnection  of  two.  tains 
—-being  a  proposition,  affirmatiye  or 
negative.  The  terms  are  often  con- 
founded. But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  called  a  pro- 
posal and  a  proposition,  aoooroing 
to  the  view  taken  of  it;  that  is  to 
say,  a  statement  is  a  proposition ;  a 
statement  made  for  purposes  of  con- 
sideration is  a  proposal  also ;  yet  there 
seems  also  a  further  difference  in 
usage;  proposition  being  used  for 
something  to  he  deliberated  upon; 
proposal,  something  to  be  done. 

''Spare  that  proposal,  father  1    spare    the 
trouble 
Of  that  solicitation."  MUton. 

'^  If  a  proposition  ascribing  the  nature  of 
things  has  an  indefinite  subject,  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  esteemed  universal  in  its  propo- 
sitional  sense."-*  Watts,  Logic. 

Propose.    Offer.    Purpose. 

The  meaning  of  Propose  has  been 
partly  considered  under  Proposal. 
To  propose  and  to  Offer  (Lat.  offerre, 
ob,  against,  and  ferre,  to  carry)  both 
relate  to  practical  affairs.  We  pro- 
pose for  consideration;  we  offer  for 
acceptance!  In  argument,  to  pro- 
pose a  remark,  would  mean,  to  lay 
it  down  for  deliberation  or  discussion 
on  its  own  merits ;  to  offer  a  remark, 
would  mean,  to  present  it  for  accept- 
ance or  rcijection,  as  releyant  or  ir- 
releyant.  To  offer  commonly  implies 
a  sinj^le  undiyided  interest;  to  pro- 
pose implies  complex  or  common  in- 
terest9.  Where  one  person  is  con- 
cerned, we  offer,  or  where  maxr^  are 
as  one  in  community  of  concution. 
Where  many  are  concerned,  we  pro- 
pose. No  two  terms  are  more  com- 
monly confounded  thm  purpose  and 
propose;  bat  the  former  denotes  a 
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settled,  tlie  latter,  a  contingent,  state 
of  mind.  I  propose  to  do  something, 
if  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mino. 
I  purpose  when  I  have  made  it  up. 
Yet  the  words  purpose  and  propose 
might  often  be  used  indif^rentlj, 
provided  it  be  remembered  that  they 
express  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  I  purpose  to  do  a  thing  when 
I  have  formed  a  practical  intention 
to  do  it.  I  propose  to  do  it  when  I 
recognize  it  as  a  desi«i  which  I  shall 
carry  out,  provided  that  nothing 
should  occur  to  hinder  or  deter  me. 

'*Bat  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  0 

peers, 
And  this  imperial  sovereignty,  adorned 
With  splendour,  armed    with    power,   if 

aught  proposes. 
And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  8ha})e 
Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting."  MUton. 

**  The  ship  a  naked  helpless  hull  is  left ; 
Forc'd  round  and  round,   she  quits  her 

purposed  way, 
And  bounds   uncertain  o'er  the  swelling 

sea."  Bowe,  Lttoan, 

PBOt>osinoN.  See  Phrase  and 
Proposal. 

Proprietor.    See  Master. 

Prorogue.    Adjourn. 

Prorogue  is  a  legislative  term 
{pro  and  rogare,  to  ask,  in  the  sense 
of  askinc"  the  people's  consent  to  a 
law),  and  only  applied  to  national 
legislative  assemblies.  Adjourn  {ad 
and  dmmus,  daily,  dieSf  a  day)  is 
employed  of  ordinary  ddiberative 
meetings. 

Prosecute.    5^  Pursue. 

Proselyte.    See  Convert. 

Prospect.    See  Landscape. 

Prosper.    See  Flourish. 

Prosperity.  Welfare.  Well- 
being. 

Welfare  and  Well-being  are 
abstract  terms.  Prosperitt  {pro 
and  spero,  spes,  to  hoi>e)  is  a  relative 
term.  It  is  welfare  regarded  as  the 
successfnl  issue  of  conduct  in  the 
acquisition  of  material  goods,  and 
such  estimation  as  is  founded  upon 
the  possession  of  tiiem.    Succqsb  and 


progress  are  involved  in  the  it 
prosperity.  Welfare  is  not  so  1 
term  as  well-being;  welfare  d 
a  sufficiency  of  material  goods ; 
being  denotes  that  it  is  well  wi 
whole  nature,  moral  as  well  as  b 
as,  virtue  is  necessary  to  the 
being,  though  not  to  the  welfi 
a  man,  to  which  it  is,  in  some  rei 
often  opposed. 

"  Prosperity  is  but  a  bad  nurse  to 
a  nurse  which  is  like  to  starve  it  ix 
fancy,   and   to  spoil   it    in   its   groi 
South, 

*^  Therefore,  fair  damsel,  be  ye  well  a 
Lest   that  too  far  ye  have  your 

sought. 
You  and  your  country  both  I  wii 

fare. 
And  honour  both,  for  each  of  other  ' 

are,"  Spe 

*^  A  necessity,  indeed,  of  fitness,  t 
that  things  could  not  have  been  otl 
than  they  are  without  diminishin 
beauty,  order,  and  weU-being  of  the 
there  may  be,  and,  As  far  we  can  o 
bend,  there  certainly  is." — Clarke. 

Prosperous.    Fortunate. 

The  man  is  Fortunate  (/oi 
fortune)  whose  welfare  was  unli 
for ;  Prosperous,  whose  welfaz 
matter  of  hope  and  effort, 
fortune  comes;  but  prosperii 
partly,  at  least,  earned,  thou^] 
of  necessity  honestly  and 
earned. 

''Amongst  men,  those  who  are  p 
ously  unjust  are  entitled  to  panegyrii 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  w 
manner  of  reproaches." — Dryden,  Jwoi 

"  For  first  with  words,  nearer  admi 
than  liking,  she  would  extol  his  excel 
the  goodliness  of  his  shape,  the  poi 
his  wit,  the  valiantness  of  his  coura] 
fortunatenesa  of  his  successes."  —  l 
Arcadia, 

Protect.    See  Defend. 

Protest.    See  Assert. 

Protract.    See  Defer. 

Prove.    See  Proof. 

Proverb.  Aphoribh.  At 
thegm.  Byword.  Axiom.  Mj 
Saying.  Adage.  Saw.  Tri 
Pringiple. 

The  term    Proverb    (Lat. 
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«m)  is  employed  with  consider- 
latitade  of  meaning,  as  equi^a- 
x>  any  saying  wluch  is  frequently 
kted,  especislly  one  forcibly  ex- 
ing  some  practical  truth,  the 
t  of  experience  or  observation, 
d  of  old  attached  to  it  the  idea 
Tstical  value,  and  hence  came  to 
fy  something  difficult  to  under- 
l;  as,  "His  disciples  said  unto 
,  Lo,  now  speakest  Thou  plainly, 
ipeakest  no  proverb." 

be  proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains 
heavy  panes,  for  light  gains  come 
great  gains  now  and  then." — Bacon. 

»HOKiSM  (Gr.  d<l}opia-fjL6s,  a  defi- 
n,  from  d(popi(€iv,  to  mark  off) 
•S  from  proverb  in .  relating  to  ' 
uct  truth  rather  than  to  prac- 

matters.  The  aphorisms  of 
K>crates  defined  the  symptoms 
Lsease.    An  aphorism  may  be  de- 

the  substance  of    a  doctrine. 

characteristic  of  an  aphorism 
^  to  be  the  disproportion  be- 
u  the  simplicity  of  the  expression 
the  richness  of  the  sentiment 
eyed  by  it. 

hat  aphorism  of  the  wise  man,   'The 
!  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his 
refuse  to  labour.*" — Barrow. 

'OPHTHEOM  (Gr.  uir6<t)6€yfia ;  it 
ften  spelt  apothegm,  wmch  is 
rrect)  is  a  terse,  concise  saying, 
El  sententious  character.  The 
»hthegm  is  in  common  what  the 
>rism  is  in  higher  matters.  Its 
acteristic  is  terseness. 

n  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour's 
UhegmSf  many  of  them  referring  to 
rj  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law,  there  is 
to  be  found  an  example  of  sophistry,  or 
Ise  subtilty,  or  of  anything  approaching 
lunto."— Po/tfy. 

rwoKD  originally  meant  little 
e  than  a  common  saying,  whether 
•essed  by  a  single  term  or  in 
e  than  one.  It  has  taken  to  itself 
ater  times  a  contemptuous  sig- 
iation,  as  if  what  is  frequently 
led  were  a  thing  of  meanness  or 
sion;  something  the  familiarity 
whose  mention  has  bred  con- 
pt. 

[  agree  with  him  fully  in  the  last,  and 
were  forced  to  allow  the  first,  I  should 


still  think,  with  our  old  coarse  frytoortf, 
that  the  same  power  which  furnished  all 
their  restorateurs  sent  also  their  present 
cooks."— J^ur^. 

An  Axiom  (€hr.  d^lafia,  d$i6»,  to 
demand)  is  something  which  is 
claimed  to  be  conceded  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  Tbuism,  in  being  worthy 
of  being  developed  into  illustration 
or  proof,  which  a  truism  is  not. 
Moreover,  truism  belongs  to  morals ; 
axiom,  to  science. 

''There  are  a  sort  of  propositions  which, 
under  the  name  of  maxims  and  axioms,  have 
passed  for  principles  of  science." — Locke. 

**  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make  his 
own  definitions  of  common  words,  and  it  will 
be  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  infer  condu* 
sions  which,  in  one  sense,  shall  be  true,  and 
in  another,  false,  at  once  seeming  paradoxes 
and  manifest  truisms.** — Berkeley. 

Mattm  (Lat.  maximus,  greatest, 
maxima  sententia)  is  an  established 
principle  or  proposition  in  matters 
of  practical  truth;  its  characteristic 
is  the  authorUy  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested, so  that  it  may  be  appealed  to 
retrospectively.  It  is  abstract  and 
speculative,  though  founded  upon 
ODservation  and  experience ;  so  differ- 
ing from  Peinciplb  (Lat.  princi' 
pium,  beginning),  which  caiTies 
Knowledge  with  it,  and  is  applicable 
to  action  as  a  guide  or  basis  of  pro- 
ceeding. A  principle  is  a  funda- 
mental truth,  or  compi*ehensive  law, 
from  which  others  are  derived,  or  on 
which  they  arc  founded. 

*'  A  good  principle  not  rightly  understood 
may  prove  as  hurtful  as  a  biid."— jlfi/ton. 

It  may  be  observed,  generally,  that 
principles  are  last  in  the  order  of 
mvestig^tion,  and  first  in  the  order 
of  practice.  They  are  arrived  at  by 
analysis)  and  when  found  become  bases 
or  starting-points  for  action  or  scien- 
tific inquiiy.  A  Sating  and  a  Saw 
are  etymologically  connected,  and 
represent,  the  former  the  more  philo- 
sophical, the  latter,  the  more  vulgar 
aspect  of  a  proverb.  A  "  wise  saw,"  for 
instance,  is  an  expression  somewhat 
satirical,  to  denote  the  aimine  at  the 
sententious  in  that  which  is  reuly  com- 
monplaoe.   Adage  (Lat.  ada^tm)  re* 
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presents  in  proverbs  the  aspect  of  their 
long  estabhshment ;  as  maxim,  their 
authority ;  and  the  term  proverb,  their 
commonness.  Hence  we  commonly 
find  the  word  coupled  with  some 
adjective  expressive  of  this :  "  the  old 
adage/'  or  the  like ;  as,  the  common 
proverb;  the  vulgar  saw;  the  excel- 
lent saying;  the  incontrovertible 
maxim ;  the  established  or  universal 
principle. 

*'  Severe  to  censnre,  earnest  to  lidvise, 
And  with  old  «atrs  the  present  age  chas- 
tise." Franca^  Horace, 

'^  It  was  a  common  saying  with  him,  that 
such  altercations  were  for  a  logician  and  not 
merely  for  a  philosopher." — Sir  T,  More, 

The  term  saying,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  much  au- 
thoiity,  and  is  often  the  habitual 
expression  of  aa  individual  only. 

'^  The  antithetic  parallelism  gives  an  acnte- 
ness  and  force  to  adages  and  moral  sentences, 
and  therefore  abounds  in  Solomon's  Pro- 
verbs."— Lowth, 

Providb.    See  Supply. 
Providence.     Prudence. 

These  words  are  etymologically 
identical  {prvdentia,  prudence  being  a 
contracted  form  of  providentia,  from 
pro  and  videre,  to  see) ;  but  Provi- 
dence is  a  habit;  Prudence,  a 
qualitv.  Hence  the  first  may  be  em- 
ployed of  the  inferior  animals;  the 
latter,  only  of  men.  Providence  is 
more  restricted  than  prudence,  for 
it  is  directed  only  to  the  supplving 
of  needful  wants,  or  the  making 
preparation  aeainst  want,  danger,  or 
necessity ;  wnile  prudence  is  ap- 
plicable to  everything  which  belongs 
to  our  interests,  even  of  the  highest 
kind.  Prudence  is  rather  contem- 
plative, and  guards;  providence  is 
active,  and  anticipates. 

Provident.  Prudent!  See 
above. 

Provision.    See  Fare. 

Provoke.    See  Exasperate. 

Prudent.  See  Cautious,  Poli- 
tic, and  Wise. 

Prudent.    Prudential. 

We  use  Prudent  of  character  and 


conduct;  Prudential,  of  the  motivtt 
ofconduct*  Hence,apradentoourBe; 
prudential  morality ;  that  is,  moniily 
which  is  founded  upon  the  theoiy 
that  virtue  is  safer  than  vice.  Pro- 
dent  is  exhibiting  the  moral  qualitj 
of  prudence.  Prudential  is  actuated 
by  nothing  higher  than  prudence. 

''Oar  blessed  Saviour  having  |yre£Med 
concerning  prudence,  adds  to  the  integrity  ef 
the  precept,  and  for  the  condact  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  pmdeid, 
innocent  as  well  as  wary." — Biskop  Tbylar. 

''I  know  not  how  any  honest  man  can 
charge  his  conscience  in  prudeniiaU'j  con- 
niving at  such  falsities." — Mwrc  on  Enihi- 
siasm. 

Prying.    See  Inquisitive. 
Publish.    See  Advertise,  An- 
nounce, and  Divulge. 
Puerile.    See  Young. 
Pull.    See  Draw. 
Punctual.    See  Exact. 
Punish.    See  Chastise. 
Purchase.    See  Buy. 
Purify.    See  Chasten. 
Purlieu.    See  Border. 
Purport.    See  Import. 
Purpose.    See  Motive. 
Purpose.    See  Propose. 
Pursue.    See  Chase. 
Pursue.    Prosecute. 

There  is  the  closest  etymological 
affinity  between  these  words,  the 
former  coming  to  us,  mediately, 
through  the  irench  pourguivre ;  the 
latter,  directly,  from  the  Latin  pro- 
8equi,  proseciUus,  to  follow  out.  As 
appliea  to  processes  of  mental  ap- 
plication, they  differ  very  slightly; 
but  Pursue  seems  rather  more  to 
belong  to  general,  Prosecute,  to  spe- 
cific, investigations  or  undertakings. 
So  we  commonly  sav,  to  pursue  one's 
studies  (indefimtely) ;  but  (definitely) 
to  ])rosecute  a  particular  line  of 
inquiry. 

Push.  Shove.  Thrust.  Pro- 
pel. 

All  i^ese  -Krords  denote,  giviag  aa 
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e  to  a  body,  but  differ  as  to. 
uner.  Push  (Fr.  potisaer,  Lat. 
;,  from  pellere,  to  orive)  is  in* 
e.  It  may  mean  to  press 
t  with  force,  with  or  without 
ling  change  of  place  in  the 
To  Shove  (A.  S.  sceofan, 
I  is;  to  drive  along,  and  so 
3  a  change  of  position;  the 
being  by  gradually  increasing 
)r  pressure,  and  not  hj  sudden 
)e,  especially  by  causms  it  to 
^r  move  along  the  surface  of 
jr  body.  Thrust  (Icelandic 
,  to  force)  is  applicable  to 
in  which  a  definite  line  of 
lent  or  a  point  of  contact  is 
>ed.  We  push  persons;  we 
at  them  in  cases  in  which 
of  aim,  especially  with  some 
n,  is  contemplated.  Pkopel 
yro  and  pellere,  to  drive)  denotes 
3  equable  or  regulated  applica- 
»f  force,  commonly  also  sns- 
,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
a  given  course  or  line  of  move- 
and  so  is  often  used  in  speak- 
f  the  scientific  application  of 
to  locomotion. 

T.    See  Lay. 

TBEFY.      BOT.      COREUPT. 

«e  terms  may  be  taken  in  the 
ing  order:  Corrupt  (corrum- 
corrwptvsy  to  break  up),  Pu- 
z  (Lat.  mdria  and /ac^re,  to  make 
1),  and  Hot  (A.  S.  rotian),  to 
ss  the  different  stages  of  de- 
osition  of  organized  bodies, 
irst,  that  in  which  the  form  as 
n  life  is  beginning  to  be  marred ; 
econd,  that  in  '^mich  it  decays 
lively;  and  the  last,  that  in 
I  its  particles  cease  to  cohere 
begin  to  mingle  with  foreign 
jr.  The  verb  corrupt  is  seldom 
now  in  an  intransitive  sense, 
lerly  this  use  was  more  common, 
Bacon,  but  always  rare. 


Q. 

JAKE.    See  Shake. 
[jAUPiED.     Competent. 


Ek- 


ed. 


man  is  Qualified  (Lat.  qmlis, 


such  suBffdeere,  to  make ;  to  make  such 
as  may  oe  required)  for  a  task  when 
his  powers,  either  by  training  or  by 
nature,  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
that  task.  A  man  is  Competent  to 
such  a  task  when  he  has  simply  the 
natural  powers,  so  that  after-training 
may  be  added.  Hence  qualification 
is  competency  specifically  developed. 
It  follows  Uiat  a  man  may  be  compe- 
tent without  beingqualified,  inasmuch 
as  competency  refsma  native  powers ; 

Qualification,  artificial  acquirements, 
(ut  qualification  extends  even  be- 
yond this;  and,  while  competency 
always  belongs  to  inherent  power, 
qualification  sometimes  denotes  such 
powers  as  are  altogether  extraneous 
to  Uie  individual,  and  come  to  him 
from  without,  or  are  conferred  upon 
Inm.  The  fulfilment  of  any  neces- 
sary condition  whatever  is,  so  far, 
a  qualification.    So  that  we  speak  of 

Eersons  as  qualified  by  their  age  to 
old  certain  offices.  iiNTiTLED  (pre- 
fix en*and  titvhis,  a  title)  denotes  an 
assertive  kind  of  qualification;  that 
is,  is  applied  to  cases  not  only  of  fit- 
ness but  of  privilege,  and  denotes  the 
condition  to  claim  with  success. 

"The  true  reason  of  requiring  any  quali" 
fication  with  regard  to  property  in  voters  is 
to  exclnde  such  persons  as  are  in  so  mean  a 
situation  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have  no 
will  of  their  own.* — BlacksUme, 

"  But  the  Socinians,  who  concluded  that 
this  was  not  thus,  because  they  knew  not 
how  it  could  be  thus,  are  highly  to  be  re- 
proved for  their  excess  in  the  inquiries  of 
reason,  not  where  she  is  not  a  competent 
judge,  but  where  she  is  not  competently  in- 
structed."—J5iW^  Taylor. 

"  Entitling  themselves  to  a  contemptuous 
mercy  by  a  display  of  their  imbecility  and 
meanness." — Burke. 

Quality.    See  Pbopkety. 

QUABBEL.  DiFFEBENOE.  DIS- 
PUTE. Alteecation.  Affray  or 
Fray.    Feud.    Broil. 

A  Quarrel  (Old  Bng.  qverele, 
Lat.  querela,  queri,  to  complain)  is 
vague,  general,  and  indefinite.  Any 
angry  contest,  confined,  however,  to 
words,  may  be  called  a  quarrel.  The 
etymological  force  of  the  word,  how- 
ever, 80  far  survives,  that  a  quarrel 
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always  presumes  a  wi'on^,  or  gpround 
of  complaint  of  some  kmd.  Hence 
the  phrase,  "to  pick  a  quarrel" 
(Shakespeare),  meaning  to  seek  wil- 
fully that  occasion  of  contest  which 
does  not  readily  present  itself.  By 
an  extension  of  meaning,  the  verb  to 
quarrel  is  applied  to  matters  in  which 
no  question  of  right  at  all  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  denotes  little  more 
than  actively  to  complain,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  to  quarrel  with  one's  food ;" 
or  to  find  fault,  as, ."  to  quarrel  with  a 
slight  mistake." 

"If upon  a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons 
fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  this  is 
manslaughter." — Blackstone, 

Difference  (Lat.  differentia)  is 
employed  of  personal  matters  of 
minor  consecj^uence.  It  is  used  both 
f6r  the  dissimilarity  of  opinion  or 
feeling  and  for  the  manifestation  of 
it.  A  Dispute  (Lat.  disputare)  is  a 
difference  more  or  less  strong  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  argument  and 
the  expression  of  opponent  views  or 
claims.  It  may  be  upon  a  point 
external  to  both  parties.  It  closely 
resembles  Altercation  {aUer,  each 
or  other),  which  is  literally  the  alter- 
nate expression  of  feelings  of  differ- 
ence. Altercations  properly  involve 
but  two  persons ;  while  disputes  may 
involve  many.  An  altercation  is  a 
wordy  dispute. 

**  Ought  lesser  differences  altogether  to 
divide  and  estrange  those  from  one  another 
whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bonds  unite  ?*' 
—Blair, 

"  I  here,  in  this  place,  make  this  offer  to 
them,  that  if  I  (Prynne)  may  be  admitted  a 
fair  dispute  on  fair  terms  for  my  cause,  that 
I  ^ill  maintain,  and  do  here  make  the  chal- 
lenge, against  all  the  prelates  in  the  king's 
dominions,  and  against  all  the  prelates  in 
Christendom,  let  them  take  in  the  Pope  and 
all  to  help  them,  that  their  calling  is  not 
jure  divino." — State  Tnals, 

"  ^Vhen  Jacob  abruptly  left  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law  Laban,  and  was  pui*sued  and 
overtaken  by  him,  a  warm  altercation  took 
place." — 0  Up  in. 

Affray  or  Fray  (being  from  the 
Old  French  affraier,  affreer,  connected 
with  the  Latin  frigidus,  cold)  is  lite- 
rally to  cause  to  turn  cold,  or  to  cause 
to  fear.      The   etymology    therefore 


indicates  that  in  this  caae  the  quand, 
as  the  cause  of  alarm,  is  of  a  publk 
nature.  Hence  it  has  been  defined  by 
Blackstone,  "  The  fighting  of  two  or 
more  persons  in  a  public  place  to  the 
terror  of  others." 

<*  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and 
several  citizens  of  distinction  were  killed  in 
the  fray,'* — Bcbertson, 

A  Fsm)  (Low  Latin  fcnda,  feida, 
A.  S,fdhdh)  is,  properly,  a  combina- 
tion of  kindi'ed  to  aren^e  injuries 
or  insults,  which  in  unciyiliaBed  times 
extended  from  the  offenders  on  either 
side  to  their  kith  and  kin,  and  tended 
to  perpetuate  itself  for  generations. 
Hence  the  tei*m  expresses  a  deep- 
rooted,  long-standing  animosity  be- 
tween two  parties,  and,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  meaning,  sometimes  between 
two  individuals.  A  Bboil  (Old  Eng. 
broyU,  hrotoyl)  is  an  angry  contention 
of  more  than  two  persons,  carrying 
with  it  the  idea  of  chance  disturb- 
ance and  fortuitous  entanglement 
in  quarrel. 

"  Yet    ofttimes  in    his    maddest   mirthful 
mood, 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe 

Harold  s  brow, 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  fevdf 
Or  disappointed  passion,  larked  below." 

Byron, 

"There  is  no  preserving  peace,  nor  pre- 
venting broils  and  stirs  bat  by  ponctoally 
observing  that  ordinary  rule  of  equity  th.nt 
in  cases  of  doubtful  debate,  and  points  of 
controverted  practice,  the  fewest  should 
yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  yield  to  the 
strongest,  and  that  to  the  greatest  nambcr 
should  be  allowed  at  least  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  reason."— -SarroMT. 

Quarter,    See  District. 
Query.    Question. 

A  Question  is  simply  such  a  form 
of  inquiry  as  involvc3  a  verbal  answer. 
A  (^UEBY  is  a  question  on  a  peculiar 
subject-matter,  that  is,  where  the 
answer  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  or  abstruse.  A  question 
may  be  gi*ave  or  idle.  A  query  is 
always  grave.  Truth  generally  i^the 
object  of  a  question ;  curums  truth, 
of  a  query. 

"St.  Paul,  answering  that  querie  of  the 
philosophick  infidel,  *  How  are  the  dead  raised 
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np,  or  with  what  body  do  they  come  V  re- 
plieth  in  this  manner.  — Cudworth, 

**  But  this  qveatUm  i&ked  pats  me  in  doubt." 

MilUm. 

Question.     See  Inquire   and 

QXTEBY. 

Quickness.  Gelebity.  Ex- 
pedition. Eapidity.  Swiftness. 
Velocitt.    Flbbtness. 

Quickness  (Old  Eng.  quick,  alive) 
is  the  generic  term,  of  which  aU  the 
rest  may  be  regarded  as  specific  ap- 

glications.  Celebitt  (Lat.  cder)  and 
wiPTNESS  (A.  S.  stoift,  from  ewifan, 
to  move  quickly)  can  only  be  said  of 
objects  passing  fi-om  one  spot  to 
another;  while  the  more  generic 
term  quickness  may  be  used  of  thines 
moving  upon  the  some  spot.  Quick- 
ness has  relation  to  time  by  itself,  as 
well  as  to  space ;  as,  (quickness  of  sight 
or  hearing.  Celerity  is  commonly 
used  of  such  movement  as  results 
from  will,  and  so  belong  to  persons 
and  impersonations ;  while  Rapidity 
(Lat.  rapidus)  and  swiftness  are  em- 
ployed  both  of  conscious  and  mechani- 
cal movement.  The  quick  answer 
to  a  call,  a  ready  pursuit  of  an 
object  in  a  creature  of  intelligence, 
is  celerity.  So  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  celerity  of  a  cannon-ball,  or 
even  of  a  oird  in  its  flight,  but  the 
velocity  of  the  one,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  other.  Yelocity  (Lat.  velox)  is  em- 
ployed where  mechanical  rapidity,  and 
nothing  else,  is  intended  or  contem- 
plated, and  is  a  scientific  term  for  rate 
of  movement,  however  slow.  Expe- 
dition (Lat.  expedite,  expediitu,  to 
hasten)  is  exclusively  confined  to  the 
complex  actions  of  intelligent  agents ; 
and  Fleetnes^  (Icehmdic  Jliote, 
quick),  to  the  quickness  of  animal 
movements  from  place  to  place.  If 
employed  of  inanimate  things,  it  is  by 
a  rhetorical  analogy  to  animate  motion. 
In  rapid  is  sometimes  implied  the  idea 
of  ^uick  succession,  that  is,  quickness 
which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
intervals.  So  the  swift  revolutions  of 
a  wheel,  would  mean  the  mere  velocity 
of  the  wheel's  rotatory  movement; 
the  rapid  revolutions,  would  mean  the 
short  periods  in  which  the  rotations 
were  completed. 


"  Hamlet,  this  deed  of  thine  for  thine  espe- 
cial safety, 

Which  we  do  tender  as  we  dearly  grieve ; 

For  that  which  thon  hast  done  must  send 
thee  hence 

With  fiery  quickness,**  Shakespeare, 

*'  Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly 
to  him  whose  whole  employment  is  to  watch 
its  flight."— /(Ww. 

"With  winged  expedition,  swift  as  light- 
ning." MatOH. 

'*  We  mortals  could  have  little  better 
ground  for  our  faith  and  hope  in  such  an 
omnipotent  arbitrary  will  as  this,  than  we 
could  have  in  the  motions  of  senseless  atoms 
furiously  agitated,  or  of  a  rapid  whirlwind." 
— CudwortJL 

'*  Herald,  be  sirift,  and  bid  Machaon  bring 
His  speedy  succour  to  the  Spartan  king." 

Pope,  Jlomer. 

'*  It  appears,  from  experiments  of  falling 
bodies,  and  from  experiments  of  pendulums, 
which,  being  of  equal  lengths  and  unequal 
gravities,  vibrate  in  equal  times,  that  all 
bodies  whatsoever  in  spaces  void  of  sensible 
resistance,  fall  from  the  same  height  with 
equal  velocities," — Clarke, 

Quiet.    See  Calm  and  Ease. 
Quit.    See  Leave. 
QuiYEB.    See  Shake. 
Quote.    Cite. 

To  Cite  (Lat.  citare,  from  eiere,  to 
call)  is  liteitdly  to  call  as  a  witness, 
and,  in  its  literair  sense,  to  call  in 
the  words  of  another  in  aid  of  one*s 
own.  In  this  way  it  becomes  a  mio- 
nym  with  Quote  (Old  Pr.  quoter,  from 
the^^Latin  quotus,  how  manv,  or  which 
in  order).  To  cite  an  author,  and  to 
quote  an  author,  have  practically 
nearly  the  same  meaning;  but  wo 
use  uie  term  cite  when  the  mind 
dwells  primarily  upon  the  matter 
importea;  quote,  when  we  think  of 
the  precise  words.  To  cite  Shake- 
speare as  an  authority,  does  not  imply 
so  exact  a  reproduction  of  his  words 
as  the  term  quote,  for  we  may  cite 
roughly,  but  we  are  bound  to  quote 
exactly. 

"  I  propose  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off 
the  disguise  which  its  quoter  put  upon  it." — 
Atterbunj. 

*^This  little  song  is  not  unlike  a  sonnet 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  which  de8er%'es  to  be 
cited  here,  as  a  proof  that  the  Eastern  imagery 
is  not  so  different  from  the  European  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine." — Jones  on  Eastern  Poetry, 
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Eace.    See  House. 

Bage.    See  Wrath. 

Baiment.    See  Dress. 

Baise.    See  Lift. 

Bally.    See  Banter. 

Bamble.  Boam.  Boye.  Bange. 
Stroll.    Wander. 

The  idea  of  going  in  a  free,  irrega- 
lar  manner  is  common  to  these  terms. 
To  Bamble  is  to  go  about  from  place 
to  place  without  any  determinate 
object  in  view,  but  in  sheer  relaxation 
of  mind.  To  Roam  (Old  Fr.  Tiymxer^ 
a  pilgrim,  especially  a  pilgrim  going 
to  B^me)  has  not  the  freedom  and 
carelessness  of  ramble,  and  is  often 
associated  with  restlessness,  or  an 
impulse  .  to  tmeoAt^  wandering.  As 
roam  implies  something  in  the  past 
impelling  to  wander,  so  So  ye  involyes 
the  idea  of  a  future  purpose,  and 
is  commonly  associated  with  search 
or  wandering  in  quest  of  an  object. 
Range  (Fr.  rang^  connected  with 
Eng.  rank)  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  being  within  certain  umitB,  as 
the ,  ranger  of  a  park.  The  hunter 
ranges  the  woods  or  the  mountains, 
that  is,  wanders  about  some  more 
or  less  definitely  prescribed  area,  and 
with  no  listlessness  or  want  of  aim, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  purpose 
of  observation  or  quest.  It  implies  a 
right  and  a  freedom.  To  Wander 
(A.  S.  wandrian  and  waindoriaiC)  and 
to  Stroll  (Prov.  Grcrm.  stroUeiif  with 
other  forms)  closely  resemble  each 
other;  but  a  stroll  is  commonly  on 
foot,  while  wander  may  be  also  on 
horseback  or  on  water.  Stroll  excludes 
that  idea  of  accident  and  iterance 
of  the  course  or  road  which  some- 
times attaches  to  the  idea  of  wander- 
ing. Nor  has  it  so  direct  a  reference 
to  a  line  of  right  or  proposed  move- 
ment which  has  been  erroneously  left 
or  lost. 

**  We  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without 
discernment  or  choice,  nor  even  with  these 
must  we  ratnble  too  long." — Bolinghroke  on 
the  Study  of  History, 


<*  Wh«re'er  I  roam^  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart,  untravelledy   fondly   tams  to 

thee, 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  oeaselesi 

pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 

chain.^'  Chldsmitk, 

**The  wild  rovmgs  of  men's  fancies  into 
odd  similitudes,  startling  metaphors,  hn- 
morons  expressions,  and  sportive  represen- 
tations of  things,  are  grown  more  acceptable 
in  almost  all  conversations  than  the  most 
solid  reason  and  disoourse." — Soottj  Ckriiticm 
Life. 

**A  milk-white    hind,  immortal  and   un- 
changed. 
Fed    on    the    lawns,  and    in   the   forest 

fWiged. 
Withoat  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Dryden, 

« These  mothers  stroil  to  beg  sustensnce 
for  their  helpless  infants." — Sicift, 

"  They  vandered  about  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins." — English  Bible. 

Bancoub.    See  Hatred. 
Bange.    See  Bamble. 
Bank.    See  CuLsa 
Bansom.    Bedeem. 

These  words  are  etymologicallT 
identical,  Bansom  being  the  Freiien 
ran^on,  and  this  a  modification  of  the 
Latin  redemption  from  re,  back,  and 
emere,  to  buy.  In  .  its  application, 
redeem  is  general;  ransom,  particular. 
We  redeem  things  and  persons.  We 
ransom  persons  only.  Moreover,  the 
means  of  redeeming  are  manifold. 
We  may  redeem  not  only  by  money, 
but  by  care,  by  the  expenditure  of 
labour,  and  the  like.  We  ransom 
only  by  money.  Character,  life, 
honour  may  be  redeemed.  Only 
persons,  or  their  life  or  liberty,  are 
the  objects  of  ransom. 

*'  Talk  not  of  life  or  ransom,  he  replies ; 
Patroclos  dead,  whoever  meets  me  dies.** 

JPopCj  Homer. 

**  For  no  way  else,  they  said,  but  this  could  be, 
Their  wrong-detained  honour  to  redeem. 
Which  true-bred  blood  should  more  than 
life  esteem."  Jkmid. 

Bapacious.    Bavenous.    Vora- 
cious. 

Bapacious     (Lat.    rapcu^     from 
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rapere,  to  seize)  ib  g^yen  to  seizing 
from  a  desire  of  possessing.  This  is 
applicable  to  matters  of  greed  in 
food,  but  obvionsly  extends  far  beyond 
them.  Bayenous  (from  raven, 
written  abo  ravin,  another  form  of 
rapine)  and  VoEACious  (vorooj,  vorare, 
to  devour)  apply  only  to  matters  of 
food,  except  by  rhetorical  analoc^. 
Of  these  two,  ravenous  denotes  rather 
the  state,  voracious,  the  nature,  of  the 
animal;  A  voracious  beast  is'  one 
that  satisfies  its  api>etite  by  large 
quantities  of  food;  a  ravenous  ani- 
mal  or  appetite  may  have  been  simply 
made  so  oy  lone  privation.  There 
are  some  animals '  which  cannot  be 
called  Toracious,  for  they  pass  con- 
siderable intervals  without  taking  any 
food ;  yet  at  the  times  of  eating  they 
have  become  ravenous. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice ;  the  one 
is  but  of  a  bastard  kind,  and  that  is  the 
rapacious  appetite  of  gain,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  refunding  imme- 
diately through  all  the  channels  of  pride  and 
luxury." — Cwoky, 

'*  The  curiosity  of  the  one,  like  the  hunger 
of  the  other,  devours  rafoerunulyj  and  without 
distinction,  whatever  comes  In  its 'way,  but 
neither  of  them  digesiB,**--Bolingffroke,  Study 
of  History, 

''  But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
this  slowness  which  alone  suspends  the  vo- 
racity  of  this  animal  (the  sloth)." — Foley, 

Bapid.    See  Quick. 
Bapine.    See  Pillagb. 
Baptxtbe.    See  Ecstasy. 
Babe.    Scabce. 

We  call  a  thing  BAB^(Lat.  rarua) 
when  only  a  few  of  the  Idnd  exist,  or 
can  be  procured.  We  speak  of  a 
thing  as  bCA&OS,  which  exists,  or  is  to 
be  £bd  at  the  present  time,  in  dimi- 
nished quantities.  Diamonds  are 
rare  when  they  are  compared  with 
pebbles.  They  are  scarce  when  there 
nappen  to  be  comparatively  few  in 
the  market.  Thus  rare  bears  refer- 
ence to  the  intrinsic  character  of 
things ;  scarce,  to  their  relation  to  cir- 
cumstances and  requirements.  Scarce 
implies  a  previous  plenty,  which  is'  not 
the  case  with  rare,  itare  qualifies  what 
is.  an  oljeet  of  novelty,  caxiomi^,  or 


intrinsic  value;  scarce,  what  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  or  common  de- 
mand. Things  are  rare  by  nature; 
they  become  scarce  t>y  circumstances. 

"  A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is 
one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world." — 
Burke. 

'*  For  the  rarity  of  transparent  gems,  their 
lustre,  and  the  great  value  which  their 
ecarcenesa  and  men's  folly  sets  upon  them, 
emboldens  some  to  say,  and  inclines  others  to 
beliere,  that  such  rare  and  noble  productions 
of  Nature  must  be  endowed  with  proportion- 
able and  consequently  with  extraordinary 
qualities." — BoyU, 

Bashness.    See  Hastiness. 
Bate.      See    Calculate    and 
Pbopobtiok. 
Batio.    See  Pbopobtion. 
Batiokal.    Beasonable. 

These  are  respectively  forms  coming 
to  us  directly  from  the  Latin  {ratio, 
reason)  and  the  French  raison, 
Rational  has  relation  to  reason  as  a 
faculty  c^  the  mind,  and  is  opposed 
to  irrational ;  as,  a  rational  being,  a 
rational  state  of  mind.  Reasonable 
has  reference  not  so  much  to  the 
speculative  as  to  the  practical  reason, 
denoting  governed  by,  or  in  accord- 
ance with,  rigM  reason;  as,  "  Beason- 
able views  mvolve  prospects  of  suc- 
cess." 

*'  Can  there,  then,  be  enthusiasts  who  pro- 
fess to  follow  reason  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if 
by  reason  they  mean  only  conceits.  There- 
fore such  persons  are  now  commonly  called 
reasonists,  or  rationalists,  to  distiuguish 
them  from  true  reasoners,  or  rational  in- 
quirers."—  Waterland, 

**  The  adjective  reasonable,  as  employed  in 
our  language,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  am- 
biguity as  the  substantive  from  which  it  is 
derived.  It  denotes  a  character  in  which 
reason,  taking  it  in  its  larger  acceptation, 
possesses  a  decided  ascendant  over  the  temper 
and  passions,  and  implies  no  particular  pro- 
pensity to  a  display  of  the  discursive  power 
— indeed,  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  such 
a  propensity." — Stewart. 

BAVAaB.  Devastation.  Deso- 
lation. 

Bayaoe  (Fr.  ravage,  as  if  from  the 
Low  Latin  rapagium,  from  rapere,  to 
seize  or  plunder)  is  the  violence  that 
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mars  and  spoils;  Devastation  {de 
and  vastus,  waste),  the  violence  that 
destroys  and  lays  waste;  De80I«atiok 
(de  and  solus,  alone),  the  violence 
which  makes  empty  and  uninhabited. 

Kavenous.    See  Kapaoioub# 

Bay.     See  Beam. 

Beach.    Extend.    Stbetch. 

Beaoh  (A.  S.  Tcecan,  with  other 
forms)  is  a  more  significant  term, 
though  a  simpler  one,  than  Extend 
(Lat.  extendere,  to  stretch  out),  inas- 
much as  it  involves  not  the  mere 
abstract  idea  of  extension,  but  such 
extension  as  attains  to  a  given  point ; 
as,  a  tall  man  reaches  to  the  top  of 
the  door.  No  such  limitation  is 
conveyed  by  extend  or  stretch. ;  The 
latter,  Stretch  (A.  S.  streccan),  con- 
veys the  idea  of  effort,  or  is  employed 
where  continuity  as  the  result  of 
effort  may  be  imagined ;  as,  when  we 
speak  of  a  promontory  stretching  far 
out  to  sea,  the  analogy  suggested  is 
that  of  an  outstretched  arm.  Ex- 
tend is  the  most  abstract  of  the  three, 
and  is  applicable  both  to  lines  and 
spaces,  in  their  secondary  applica- 
tion, extend  is  effortless,  as  observa- 
tion, power,  influence  may  be  ex- 
tended, that  is,  simply  carried  out 
farther;  they  may  be  stretched 
unduly;  they  may  reach  or  not  to 
the  desired  point  or  amount.  Exten- 
sion is  employed  scientifically,  as  a 
property  of  matter  or  space. 

"Being  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invisibility,  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  he  (Junius)  has  been  bold  ; 
out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  has  been  con- 
fident."— Johnson. 

"  If  any  one  ask  me  what  this  space  I  speak 
of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he  tells  me  what 
his  extension  is.  For  to  say,  as  is  usually 
done,  that  extension  is  to  have  partes  extra 
partes,  is  to  say  only  that  extension  is  exten- 
sion. For  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in 
the  nature  of  extension  when  I  am  told  that 
extension  is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended, 
i.e.,  extension  consists  of  extended  parts  ?" — 
Locke, 

**  His  slanting  ray 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade, 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o*er  the  field." 

Cowper, 


Beady.    See  Apt. 

Beal.    See  Aotuaij. 

Bealize.    See  Fulixl. 

Bealm.  State.  Commok- 
wealth. 

The  State  (Lat.  staJtus,  a  standing) 
is  the  body  politic  of  a  country,  Bome- 
times  restricted  to  the  legislatiyebodj, 
sometimes  extended  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  as  governed  by 
the  laws  of  their  repreaentatiTes. 
It  denotes  goremment  in  the  most 
abstract  sense.  Beai«m  (Fr.  rcyaime, 
roi,  rex,  a  king)  denotes  snch  a  nation 
as  is  monarchical  and  aristocratic  in 
its  constitution.  Hence  such  emphatic 
expressions  as,  "  a  peer  of  the  realm,** 
"  the'  parliament  of  the  realm."  We 
may  also,  with  less  regard  to  its  aristo- 
cratic constitution,  speak  of  ^the 
Sarliament  of  the  country ;"  but  we 
o  not  commonly  speak  of  *'a  peer 
of  the  country.  Commonwealth 
(common  and  wealth,  weal,  or  well- 
bein^)  is  a  term  not  bearin|^  so  dis- 
tinctively upon  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  b^ongs  to  a  free  country,  as 
bein^  so  administered  as  to  aim  at  the 
pubhc  good. 

*'  His  realm  is  declared  to  be  an  onpire, 
and  his  crown  imperial,  by  many  Acts  of 
Parliament,  particularly  the  statutes  24 
Henry  VIII.,  ch.  12,  and  25  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  28,  which  at  the  same  time  declare  the 
king  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm  in 
matters  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical." — Bhch' 
stone, 

**  The  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
driven  from  their  homes,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Geneva,  where  they  found  a  sUite  without 
a  king,  and  a' Church  without  a  bishop." — 
Choate, 

The  term  commonwealth  has  received 
a  strong  anti-monarchical  tinge  from 
the  fact  that  this  name  was  given  to 
the  government  of  England  which 
intervened  after  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  and  ended  with  the  resignation  of 
Richard  Cromwell. 

"The    Commonwealth  yet    panting   under- 
neath 
.    The  stripes   and   wounds   of  a  late  civil 
war. 
Gasping  for  life,  and  scarce   restored  to 
hope."  Ben  Jonaon, 
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SASON.  Cause.  Source. 
m. 

lASON  (Ft.  raison,  Lat.  ratio) 
33  originally  to  logical  sequence, 
ason  18  the  Cause,  not  of  the 
ence  of  a  thing,  but  of  oui*  know- 
b.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  we 
account  of  its  being,  so  answer- 

0  the  question,  How  ?  as,  "  How 
ou  know  that  your  friend  has 

this  road  ?"  "  jBecause  I  recog- 

his  footmarks."  In  common 
jrsation  it  is  often  used  loosely 
od  of  cause,  either  the  physical 
S  namely,  that  which  produces 
:ect ;  or  the  final  cause,  namely, 
purpose  for  which  a  thing  is 
SouBCE  (Fr.  source,  Lat. 
re,  to  rise)  and  Obigin  {origo, 
vis)  both  have  reference  to  phy- 

not  logical,  sequence.  Source 
jys  more  distinctively  the  idea 
elding  or  producing.  A  source 
formation  is  not  only  the  point 
dch  our  information  begins,  but 
bo  which,  as  to  a  spring  or  foun- 

we  may  recur  to  draw  fresh 
^hts  of  knowledge.  Conscious- 
3f  right  is  a  source  of  fortitude, 

is,  supplies  continuously  the 
r  of  endurance.    Origin,  on  the 

hand,  is  a  term  not  expressive 
atinued  action  or  operation.  So 
it  may  denote  no  more  than  a 

which  acted  for  the  moment,  aiid 
passed  away.  Families,  djrnas- 
discoveries,  languages,  nations, 

have  their  origins,  which  are 
ircumstances  to  which  the  mind 

1  as  having  brought  them  about. 
3  might  say,  "  A  casual  meeting 
he  origin  of  a  friendship  which 
N  a  source  of  much  happiness." 
>ns  are  logical ;  causes  are  na- 

The  cause  of  a  vessel's  sailing 
e  wind  acting  upon  the  sails, 
'eason  of  its  sailing  is  the  order 
.  to  its  captain.  The  result  of  a 
n  is  a  conclusion ;  the  result  of  a 
is  an  effect.  The  cause  gives 
thysical,  the  reason,  the  meta- 
caX  account.  Generally  speak- 
he  cause  is  sufficient  or  insuffi- 
;  the  reason  is  satisfactory  or 
isf actory ;  the  origin  is  plam  or 
^ful  and  obscure;  the  source  is 
:ul  or  barren. 


"Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  Is  in  you  with  meekness  and  fear." 
•^English  Bibh. 

"  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the 
common  vicissitudes  of  things,  we  cannot  bat 
observe  that  several  particulars,  both  quali- 
ties and  substances,  begin  to  exist,  and  that 
they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the 
due  application  and  operation  of  some  other 
being.  From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas 
of  cause  and  effect." — Locke, 

Seasonable.  See  Fair  and 
Eational. 

Eebbllion.    See  Insubreotion. 
Sebound.     Seyebbbate.    Re- 
coil. 

Rebound  (Fr.  rehondir)  is  simply 
to  spring  or  start  back  on  collision  by 
the  elastic  force  of  the  body  struck  or 
rebounding.  Reyebbebatb  (re,  back, 
and  verher,  a  stroke)  is  now  restricted  to 
the  rebounding  of  sound,  and  some- 
times to  the  reflection  of  rays  of  light. 
Recoil  (re  and  Fr.  cueillir,  Lat.  coUi- 
gere,  to  collect)  is  employed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  rebound  strikes  or 
closely  affects  the  person  causing  the 
movement  or  projection,  as  when  a 
gun  recoils,  or  a  plot  for  the  injury 
of  another  recoils  upon  the  plott^. 

Rebuke.    See  Blame. 

Recall.    See  Abjube. 

Recant.    See  Abjure. 

Recapitulate.    See  Repeat. 

Recede.  Retreat.  Retire. 
Withdraw.    Secede. 

To  Recede  (Lat.  recedere)  is  to  ^o 
back.  To  Retbeat  (Fr.  retracter,  re 
and  Fr.  tract,  Lat.  trahere,  tractus)  is 
to  draw  back.  Hence  recede  is  the 
more  purely  mechanical.  A  body 
passing  away  from  us  recedes  into 
the  distance.  Retreat,  except  when 
it  is  employed  in  poetic  analogy,  in- 
volves a  purpose  in  receding ;  such  as 
the  object  of  leaving  one  locality  or 
position  to  go  to  another.  Retibe  (Fr. 
re  and  tirer,  to  draw)  is  closely  similar 
to  retreat,  but'  more  strongly  denotes 
the  purpose  of  absenting  oneself  from 
view.  A  party  of  soldiers,  unable 
to  hold  one  post  in  fighting,  may 
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retreat  to  another.  A  combatant, 
convinced  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  success,  may  retire  altogether 
from  the  contest.  Withdeaw  is 
in  English  exactly  what  retire  is  in 
French;  bnt,  as  is  common  in  snch 
cases,  withdraw  is  the  more  familiar 
and  less  dignified  term.  An  army 
retires  from  the  occupation  of  a 
country.  An  individual  withdraws 
on  finding  the  company  uncon- 
genial to  hmi.  Secede  (Liat.  «e,  apart, 
and  cedere,  to  go)  denotes  a  public 
and  formal  act  of  separation  from 
a  body  with  which  one  was  associated, 
more  especially  religious  and  pob'tical 
bodies. 

Receipt.    Beception. 

These'terms — ^both  derived  from  the 
Latin  recipere,  recepiust  to  receive— 
differ  in  the  appbcations  to  which 
usa^e  has  restricted  them.  Keceipt 
appUes  to  inanimate  objects,  as  being 
simply  taken  into  possession;  Re- 
ception, to  persons,  and  to  such  ob- 
jects as  are  connected  with  will  and 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  givers. 
A  receipt  of  goods  is  acknowledged. 
The  reception  of  favours  merits  grati- 
tude. "Mis  friend  met  with  a  warm 
reception."  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt, not  the  reception,  of  a  letter. 

"  At  the  receipt  of  your  letter." — Shake' 
spearc. 

"His  reception  is  here  recorded  on  a  medal, 
on  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents  him  his 
ha  nd." — Addison. 

Receiye.  See  Accept  and 
Admit. 

Recent.    See  Modern. 

Reception.    See  Receipt. 

Reciprocal.    See  Mutual. 

Recite.     See  Repeat. 

Reckon.    See  Calculate. 

Reclaim.     Reform. 

To  Reclaim  (Lat.  reclamare,  to 
call  back)  always  denotes  an  external 
influence,  such  as  the  exhortations 
and  representations  of  friends.  Re- 
form (Lat.  reformare,  to  fonn  anew) 
commonly  implies  motives  springing 
from  within.  A  man  reforms  him- 
self,   and    reclaims    his    neighbour. 


Reclaim  is  also  more  specific  Re- 
form is  of  the  charact^  genenUj. 
Reclaim  refers  to  some  specific  lice 
or  error,  to  the  latter  of  wludi  re- 
form does  not  apply  so  forcibly.  Be- 
claim  has  also  a  more  extended  sente. 
We  may  be  reclaimed  from  misenr  or 
error.  We  are  reformed  onlj  mm 
vice.  On  the  other  hand,  individluk 
are  reclaimed;  systems  or  institations 
also  are  reformed. 

''A  qualified  property  may  snfasut  in 
aBlmals  fer«  naturae  per  indostriam  hMniais, 
b J  a  man's  rw^iming  and  making  them  tame 
by  art,  industry,  and  education."— IMsel- 
stone, 

**Thi8  shall  certainly  be  oar  portion  as 
well  as  his,  unless  we  do  prevent  it  by  a 
speedy  reformation  of  our  Uvea." — Skarp. 

Begline.    Bepose.     Best. 

To  Recline  (Lat.  reditu:^  is  to 
lean  back  for  support  Bspobb  (Fr. 
repaser,  Lat.  reponere)  is  to  place  ono- 
sdf  in  the  easiest  position  for  rest.  To 
Best  (Fr.  rester)  is  to  cease  from 
labour  or  exertion,  and  may  be  in 
a  standing  or  any  other  posture. 

**To  their  supper  fruits  they  fell. 
Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them  side-long  as  they  sat  redine 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  diimask'd    with 
flowers."  MaUm, 

The  word  recline  in  the  above  is  an 
adjective. 

"  So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest. 
Searching   all   lands,   and  each   remotest 

part, 
Following  the  guidance    of    her  blinded 

guest, 
Till  that  to  the  sea->coast  at  length  she  her 

addrest."  Spenser, 

Becognize.    Acknowledge. 

To  Acknowledge  is  opposed  to 
keeping  back  or  concealing.  It  is 
to  avow  our  knowledge,  where  that 
knowledge  had  been  previously  con- 
fined to  ourselves,  and  where  the 
avowal  of  it  on  our  part  furnishes 
others  with  peculiar  and  complete 
evidence.  The  extent  to  which  ac- 
knowledgment furnishes  knowledge  to 
others,  in  the  sense  of  information 
which  they  did  not  previously  possess, 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  To  acknowledge 
one's]  obli^tions  for  tJie  kindness  of 
others,  is  little  more  than  openly  to 
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express  them.  To  acknowled^  one's 
fault,  may  or  may  not  impfy  that 
it  was  not  known  to  others.  To 
acknowledge  a  secret  marriage,  is  to 
^ye  others  a  completeness  of  inform- 
ation which  otherwise  they  had 
not  possessed.  The  difference  be- 
tween acknowledge  and  Recognize 
(Lat.  re,  again,  coqm9cerej  to  know) 
turns  on  the  previous  state  of  our 
own  minds.  We  acknowledge  what 
we  knew  distinctly  before,  though  we 
did  not  make  that  knowledge  public. 
We  recognize  what  we  saw  at  first 
only  inmfftinctly.  That  which  we 
recognize  wo  know,  as  it  were,  anew, 
and  admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
evidence  which  it  brin^.  A  person 
is  recognized  as  an  ambassador  when 
he  produces  his  testimonials.  We 
recognize  a  friend  after  a  long  absence 
when  we  have  had  time  to  put  to- 
gether the  ocular  evidence  of  his 
identity.  We  recognize  truths,  prin- 
ciples, claims,  and  the  like  when  such 
grounds  for  them  have  been  laid 
Defore  us  as  we  feel  we  cannot  reject. 
Hence  acknowledgment  is  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  recognition  is  on  our 
own  account.  In  acknowledging  we 
impart  knowledge;  in  recognising  we 
receive  it. 

**  Hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets  ! 
For  by  my  soul  V\\  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor,  what  is  more,  shall  never  do  thee  good." 

Shaketpectre. 

"  Bat  the  view  in  which  the  state  regards 
the  practice  of  morality  is  evidently  seen  in 
its  recognition  of  that  famous  maxim  by  which 
penal  laws  in  all  communities  are  fashioned 
and  directed,  that  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment must  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
propensity  to  the  crime." —  War^rton, 

Becoil.    See  Kebound. 
Becollection.    See  Memory. 
Becompense.      See   Gomfensa* 
HON. 

Beconoilb.    See  Concilute. 
Becord.    See  Account. 
Becount.    Eelate. 

These  terms  differ  in  the  character 
of  the  subject-matter.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  account  of  circumstances 
or  occurrences  is  common  to  both; 


but  we  Relate  (Lat.  referred  relaius, 
to  bring  back)  eeneraUy;  we  Re- 
count (Fr.  conier,  Lat.  compidare)  spe- 
cifically. Anything  which  has  occurred 
of  a  complex  character,  and  in  order 
of  occurrence  may  be  related.  We 
recount  in  closer  detail  what  is  per- 
sonally connected  with  ourselyes  and 
matter  of  our  own  experience.  Wo 
relate  the  story  of  another's  adven- 
tures; we  recount  our  own.  The 
term  relate  is  also  broadly  applicable 
to  all  modes  of  connected  statements, 
as  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ; 
recount  is  commoiJy  restricted  to 
word  of  mouth.  We  relate  things 
that  have  occurred ;  we  recount  them 
as  they  occurred.  We  ought  to  re- 
count fully,  and  to  relate  accurately. 

"To  all  His  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Becount  His  praises."  MUton, 

**  Truth  she  relates  in  a  sublimer  strain 
Than  all  the  tales  the  boldest  Greeks  could 
feign."  .  Waller, 

Begoyer.    Betrieye.    Begain. 

Recover  is  the  French  recouvrer, 
the  Latin  recuperare,  a  form  of  reci- 
pere,  to  receive.  Retrieve  is  from 
the  French  retrouver,  to  find  again. 
Wo  are  said  to  recover  what  has 
been  accidentally  lost,  or  lost  from 
want  of  reflection ;  to  retrieve  that 
the  loss  of  which  is  more  distinctly 
chargeable  upon  us  as  a  fault.  A 
man  loses  his  purse,  and  by  assiduous 
inquiiy  and  search  succeeds  perhaps 
in  recovering  it.  He  retrieves  his 
good  name.    A  man  may  recover  by 

food  luck ;  but  he  retrieves  through 
is  own  exertions.  Regain  (Fr. 
regctgner)  denotes  the  recovery  of 
what  is  of  simple  and  obvious  "ralue. 
We  recover  what  is  of  general,  even 
indirect,  advantage.  We  retrieve  what 
it  is  a  positive  loss  to  have  parted 
with.  We  regain  possessions ;  we  re- 
trieve losses ;  we  recover  advantages. 

''Though  wicked  men  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  corrupt  prevailing  inclina- 
tions, in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives, 
yet  at  some  certain  seasons,  and  especially  in 
the  absence  of  temptations,  their  enchanted 
reason  and  understanding  may  recover  its 
due  force  and  spring." —  Waterland, 

'*  There  is  much  to  be  done,  undoubtedly, 
and  much  to  be  retrieved" — Burke* 
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«  MjT  soul  attendB  thy  voioe ;  and  banish'd 
Virtue 
StriTes  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind." 

Bbobeation.    Bee  Aicubememt. 
KEonFY.    See  Amend. 
Kectitude.    Justice. 

Rectitudb  (Lat.  rccfii*,  right  or 
staraight)  is  conformity  to  the  rale 
of  nght  in  principle  and  i>ractice. 
Justice  (Lat.  judUiaj  jtu,  right  or 
law)  refers  more  especially  to  the 
carrying  out  of  law  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  others.  Rectitude  is, 
therefore,  in  oneself;  Justice  is  on 
account  of  others.  Justice  is  by 
moralists  divided  into— commutatiye, 
which  assures  to  every  man  what  is 
his  own  in  fact  or  by  promise;  dis- 
tributive, which  deals  out  to  several 
according  to  their  deserts;  and  ge- 
neral, which  through  any  channels, 
though  not  strictly  commutative  or 
distributive,  carries  out  the  ends  of 
law,  as  in  the  government  of  his 
children  by  a  parent. 

**  Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of  that 
sincerest  of  pleasures,  the  consciousness  of 
acting  right ;  for  rectitude  does  not  consist  in 
extensiveness  of  knowledge,  but  in  doing  the 
best  according  to  the  lights  afforded." — 
Search. 

<'  The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justuXj  verity,  temperance,  and   stable- 


ness, 
I  hare  no  relish  of  them." 


Shakespeare, 


Bedeem.     See  Bansoh. 
Bedbess.    Belief. 

Bedbess  (Fr.  redresser,  re,  back, 
and  Lat.  dirigere,  to  direct)  is,  liter- 
ally, the  bringing  back  to  the  right, 
and  is  said  only  in  regard  to  matters 
of  right  and  justice;  while  Relief 
(Lat.  reletfare,  levis,  light)  is  said  of 
the  lightening  of  anything  that  may 
be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
burden,  as  pain,  inconvenience,  ob- 
ligation, or  necessity. 

'*  Thus  heavenward  all  things  tend.     For  all 

were  once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored. 
So  God  has  greatly  purposed ;  Who  would 

else 
In  His  dishonour*d  works  Himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wronged   without   re- 

dress"  Cowper, 


^'Tha  inforior  ranka  of  people  no  longer 
looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  doM 
before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  distresi, 
and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence." — Swuik^ 
Wealth  of  Nations, 

Beduge.    See  Lower. 
BEDUNDANcnr.    See  'Excess. 
Beel.    Staooeb.    Totteb. 

Involantary  and  unsteady  motion 
in  animate  b^gs  is  common  to  these 
terms.  To  Beel  (connected  with 
roll)  is  to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to 
border  on  the  loss  of  equilibrium. 
To  Staooeb  may  be  applied  to  stand- 
ine  as  weU  as  walking,  and  denotes  a 
dimcnlty  of  preserving  the  power  of 
standing  upright  (Old  Dutch  tiag- 
geren,  to  stagger).  Ab  reeling  is  the 
effect  of  force  or  misdirected  move- 
ment, as  in  intoxication,  so  stagger- 
ing indicates  either  great  pressure, 
as  of  a  burden,  or  unsteaoiness  of 
brain,  and  consequent  weakness. 
ToTTEB  (allied  to  the  Provincial 
German  taMem,  datiem,  dottem,  to 
tremble  or  shake)  is  the  indication  of 
weakness,  especially  in  the  support 
of  the  limbs,  and  is  applied,  as  the 
others  are  not,  to  what  is  inanimate  ,* 
as,  a  building  tottei-ing  to  its  fall. 

Befeb.    See  Allude. 
Befined.    See  Polite. 
Befinement.    See  Cxtltivation. 
Beplect.     See  Meditate. 
Beflection.    See  Feeunq. 
Befobm.     See  Amend  and  Be- 

CLAIM. 

Befobm.    Befobmation. 

Befobmation  (Lat.  re,  again,  and 
formare,  forma,  a  form)  is  nsuaUy  em- 
ployed of  matters  of  grave  moral  or 
pobtical  importance  in  the  interests 
of  nations  and  individaals.  Refobm 
is  oftener  applied  to  practical  details. 
We  speak  of  a  reformation  in  morals 
and  in  religion ;  a  reform  in  govern- 
ment and  administration  or  manage- 
ment.   Whately  has  well  remarked, 

*'  It  is  a  recent  custom  to  speak  of  reform- 
ing abuses;  but  this  is  an  impropriety  of 
language.  Abuses  may  be  remecUed  or  extir- 
pated, but  thej  cannot  be  reformed.    In  the 
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■nine  way,  we  speak  improperly  of  caring 
^diseases.   It  is,  correctly  speaking,  the  patient 
""^rho  is  cured." 

"Under  another  view,  reformation  and 
-reform  also  differ  as  active  and  pas- 
sive. Reformation  is  often  used  in 
tlie  sense  of  the  act  of  reforming; 
reform,  of  the  state  of  being  reformed. 
A  reformation  may  be  going  on;  a 
reform  may  be  effected. 

''This  was  a  proper  time  to  enter  upon 
the  business  of  a  reformation^  which  every 
man  who  gave  himself  a  moment's  time 
to  think  must  be  satisfied  was  absolutely 
necessary." — PiW,  Speech  on  Parliamentary 
Seform. 

"  What  vice  has  it  subdued,  whose  heart  re- 
claimed 
By    rigour?    or  whom  laughed  into   re- 
form f*  Cowper. 

Eefobmation.    See  Keform. 
Refractory.      Unruly.      Un- 

aOVERNABLE. 

Refractory  {rcfringere,  refractus, 
to  breaJk  off)  is  the  active  and  positive 
condition  of  TJnruliness.  The  un- 
ruly child  is  simply  hard  to  keep 
under  rule.  The  refractory  child 
perversely  breaks  rule.  An  unruly 
temper  or  disposition  is  under  no 
sound  principle  of  control ;  a  refrac- 
tory temper  rebels  against  it.  Un- 
aovERNABLE  (Lat.  gubemare,  to  go- 
vern) denotes  that  extreme  of  refrac- 
toriness which  successfully  sets  at 
defiance  all  attempts  at  control. 

Befrain.    See  Abstain. 

Refresh.  Eevive.  Kenovate. 
Renew, 

Refresh  (Fr.  rafraichir,  fraicJie, 
fresh)  denotes  the  renewal  of  what  is 
vital  or  vivid ;  as  to  refresh  one  who 
.  is  faint,  or  a  colour  which  has  become 
faded.  Revive  {re  and  vif,  alive)  is 
to  renew  that  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  vital  force,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  it.  Renew  and  Reno- 
vate, which  are  different  forms  of 
the  same  word,  the  former  coming  to 
us  through  the  French  neufy  and 
the  latter  through  the  Latin  novus, 
new,  differ  in  feing  employed,  the 
former  more  distinctively  of  moral, 
the  latter,  of  physical,  subjects ; 
as,    to    renew  a  vow;    to  renovate 


furniture.  All  involve  the  idea  of  a 
restoration  of  things  to  their  former 
state.  Revive  and  refresh  belong 
specially  to  animal  bodies.  One  who 
had  fainted  revives  when  the  func- 
tions of  life  return .  One  who  is  weary 
is  refreshed  when  those  functions  are 
performed  with  more  animation ;  re- 
fresh thus  implying  an  inferior  degree 
of  antecedent  exhaustion  than  revive. 
Anything  of  which  the  force  or  action 
has  lain  dormant  or  in  abeyance 
may  be  said  to  be  revived,  as  a  custom, 
a  claim,  a  practice.  In  this  applica- 
tion, revive  belongs  rather  to  tnings 
external,  renew,  to  things  internal,  to 
oneself.  To  renew  a  custom,  would 
mean  a  custom  of  one's  own;  to 
revive  a  custom,  would  indicate 
others  than  oneself.  Dormant  ener- 
gies, and  even  weakened  impressions, 
are  said  to  be  revived.  Renovate 
never  implies  any  cessation  or  in- 
terval of  time ;  whereas  renew  is  often 
employed  of  the  taking  up  of  what 
has  been  suspended. 

**  In  order  to  keep  the  mind  in  repair,  it 
is  necessary  to  replace  and  refreshen  those 
impressions  of  Nature  which  are  continually 
wearing  away." — Reynolds. 

"  Gross  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  the  caprice  and  vanity  of  this 
licentious  age  have  revived  rather  than  pro- 
duced."— Bishop  Horsley. 

"  All  Nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter."  Thomson, 

'*  The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to 
let  for  leases  of  lives,  renewable  at  pleasure." 
—Sicift, 

Refuge.    See  Asylum. 

Refuse.  Decline.  Deny.  Re- 
ject.   Repel.     Rebuff. 

We  Refuse  (Fr.  refuser^  which 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
Latin  rejutare  and  reciisare),  indicates 
the  expression  of  an  unwillingness 
to  grant  what  others  desire,  request, 
or  demand.  Decline  (Lat.  declinare) 
is  a  gentle  yet  determined  refusal 
to  act  in  a  manner  proposed,  and 
most  commonly  from  motives  of  con- 
sideration or  prudence.  We  may  de- 
cline what  is  advantageous  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  what  is  desii*ed  by 
others.  We  Deny  (Fr.  denier,  Lat. 
denegare)  what  is  desired  of  us  by 
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othei's,  except  in  the  sense  in  which 
denial  is  opposed  to  afi&rmation.  We 
Reject  (Lat.  rejicere,  rejeetua,  to  cast 
back)  what  is  strongly  opposed  to  our 
judgment  or  inclination.  We  Bepel 
(repellere,  to  drive  back)  what  others 
press  upon  ns.  Rebuff  (re  and  Old 
Ft.  hovffe,  a  blow)  denotes  such  a 
refusal  or  repelling  as  by  its  decisive 
character  innicts  a  shock  upon  ;the 
other  party  —  refusal  that  may  be 
felt. 

•*  A  flat  refusal  on  his  (their  prince's)  part 
reduces  them  to  the  melancholy  alternative 
of  continuing  to  submit  to  one  grievance 
*and  to  stand  exposed  to  the  other  danger,  or 
of  freeing  themselves  from  both  without  his 
consent.  ** — liolingbroke. 

"He  (Evelyn's  father)  was  a  studious 
decliner  of  honours  and  titles." — Evelyn, 

*'  Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That   from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  do 

spring, 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly   sweep  the 

string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse." 

Milton. 

'*  For  always  the  weakest  part  of  mankind 
are  the  most  suspicious ;  the  less  they  under- 
stand things  the  more  designs  they  imagine 
are  laid  for  them,  and  the  best  counsels  are 
soonest  rejected  by  them." — Stillingfleet. 

"  They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and 
yet  attracted  each  other  strongly." — Mac- 
atUay. 

**  Marvelling  that  he  who  had  never  heard 
such  speeches  from  any  knight  should  be 
thus  rebuffed  by  a  woman ;  and  that  marvel 
made  him  hear  out  her  speech." — Sidney, 
Arcadia. 

Refuse.    See  Dregs. 

Refute.    See  Confute. 

Regal.    See  Kingly. 

Regain.    See  Recover. 

Regard.      See    Behold    and 
Meditate. 

Regimen.    See  Diet. 

Region.     See  District. 

Register.     See  Catalogue. 

Regret.      See  Complain   and 
Repentance. 

Kegulate.      See  Direct    amZ 
Govern. 


Regulation.     See  Decree. 
Rehearse.     See  Repeat. 
Reject.    See  Hefuse. 
Rejoinder.    See  Answer. 
Bslate.    See  Recount. 
Belation.    See  Account. 
Relative.    See  Kinsman. 
Relationship.     See  Affdott. 
Belax.    Remit. 

As  appHed  to  the  lessening  of  pains 
and  penalties,  Relax  {relaxare,  taxm, 
loose)  is  partial.  Remit  (remiUere)  is 
total.  Transportation,  as  a  punish- 
ment, is  relaxed,  if  its  conditions  are 
made  less  rigorous  or  its  term  is 
shoi-tened.  It  is  remitted,  if  the  of- 
fender is  spared  altogether.  The 
former  is  applied  to  the  force,  which 
is  ahated;  the  latter  to  the  thing 
itself,  which  is  dispensed  with.  More- 
over, it  is  gencrallj  laws  or  ohliga- 
tions  that  ai-e  relaxed ;  penalties,  ^t 
are  remitted.  Relax  is  also  appUed, 
as  remit  is  not,  to  the  abatement 
of  physical  force  or  effort-,  or  to  the 
strength  and  mam'f  estation  of  human 
passion. 

"From   that  great  hour  the   war's  whule 
future  turns, 
Pallas  assists,  and  lofty  Ilion  bums. 
Not  till  that  day  shall  Jore  relax  his  rage, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 
In  aid  of  Greece."  ^(^P^,  Bonier. 

**  The  condition  of  a  ranitted  forfeiture 
being  as  absolutely  in  the  breast  of  the  re- 
mitter as  the  condition  on  which  the  bless- 
ing was  originally  conferred,  He  was  pleased 
it  should  be  done  by  one  man's  wiUiagly 
offering  himself  to  death  for  an  atonement 
for  all." — WarlmrUm. 

Release.    See  Deliver, 

Relentless.    See  Implacable. 

Reliance.    See  Dependence. 

Relief.    See  Redress. 

Relieve.      See   Appease    and 
Help. 

Religious.    See  Devout. 

Relinquish.    See  Abandon. 

Eelish.    See  Taste. 
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ELUCTANT.    AVERSE.   ADVERSE. 
VILLING. 

ELUCTANT  (re  and  ludavi^  to 
^gle)  is  a  term  of  the  ^vilL  which, 
were,  struggles  against  the  deed, 
relates  always  to  questions  of 
)n.  Averse  (Fr.  a,  to,  and  versas^ 
ed)  is  a  term  of  the  nature  or  dis- 
bion,  and  relates  to  objects  or  to 
>ns,  as  a  matter  of  taste.  It  in- 
tes  a  settled  sentiment  of  dislike, 
jluctance  is  specific  in  regai*d  to 
Adverse  denotes  active  oppo- 
n  and  hostility,  as  a  matter  of 
;ment.  Unwilling  is  the  widest 
ill,  and  expresses  no  more  than 
ded  disinclination.  It  is,  how- 
,  the  weakest  term  of  all,  and 
PS  to  action  only. 

Veil,  says  1,  since  it  must  be  so,  here  is 
rm ;  but  1  go  half  reluctantly,  for  1  like 
place  so  well,  1  could  be  content  to  lire 
always." — Search,  Light  of  Nature, 

t  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that 
-son  has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him." 
ectator, 

•se  is  only  predicated  of  beings  of 
ligence  and  will.  Adverse  may  be 
ioyed  even  of  physical  influences, 
dverse  winds.  When  predicated 
crsons,  adverse  is  much  stronger 

averse.  The  man  who  is  averae 
measure  only  dislikes  it,  and  may 

perhaps  adopt  it.  He  who  is 
rse  to  it,  thinks  it  his  bounden 

to  do  all  he  can  to  oppose  and 
3nt  it. 

!appy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore 
lAij  as  well  and  wisely  as  wo  endure 
^rse  fortune." — Sout/ietj. 

EMAiN.    See  Last  and  Stay. 
EaiAiNDER.    Best.    Kemnant. 

DUE. 

:mainder  (see  Remain)  is  not  so 
t^  as  Rest  {rester,  to  stop  or 
in),  whi(ih  is  indeed  the  most 
pal  of  all  these  terms,  and  dc- 
I,  universally,  that  which  re- 
B  or  is  left  after  the  separation 
part  or  parts,  whether  in  fact  or 
tmplation,  and  may  be  so  as  the 
t  of  circumstances  or  purposely, 
remainder  is  the  rest  under 
in  conditions,  most  commonly 
mailer  part  which  remains  after 


the  greater  part  has  been  taken  away. 
It  is  also  more  applicable  to  mental 
and  moral,  rest  to  physical,  matters. 
Remnant  (Fr.  remaner,  to  remain) 
has  in  itself  much  the  same  mean- 
ing as  remainder,  of  which  it  is  only 
another  form,  but  differs  from  it  in 
the  implied  process  which  preceded 
the  leaving,  which,  in  the  case  of 
i*emnant,  is  that  of  use,  consumption, 
or  waste.  It  is  commonly  a  very 
small  part.  Residue  (residuum,  resi- 
dere,  to  remain  behind)  is  that  part 
which  has  not  been  disposed  of ;  that 
is,  either  purposely  omitted  to  be  used, 
or  untouched  by  a  previous  process 
of  distribution  or  use.  Neither  rem- 
nant, remainder,  nor  residue  can  bo 
employed,  like  rest,  to  express  the 
result  of  purpose. 

**  Scarce  seven,  the  thin  remainder  of  my 
fleet, 
From  storms  preserved,  within  yonr  har- 
bour meet."    .  Dryden,  Virgil. 

It  is  possible  that  the  rest  may  be  the 
larger  part,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
other  it  is  the  smaller.  Out  of  a 
company  of  twenty,  for  instance,  it 
might  happen  that  one  should  ^ve 
expression  to  a  particular  opinion, 
and  that  aU  the  rest  should  dissent 
from  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
mainder would  imply  a  minority,  and 
the  remnant  a  simaU  minority. 

"  Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers." 
—SiiUingfleet, 

''And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
that  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and  such  as  are 
esca])ed  of  the  house  of  Jocob,  shall  no  more 
stay  upon  him  that  smote  them,  hut  shall 
stay  upon  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
in  truth.  The  remnant  shall  return,  even 
the  remnant  of  Jacob,  unto  the  mighty  God. 
For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return." — English  Bible, 

"He  bumeth  i>art  thereof  in  the  fire, 
with  part  thereof  he  catcth  flesh,  he  roasteth 
roast,  and  is  satisfied.  Yea,  he  warmeth 
himself,  and  saith,  Aha !  I  am  warm,  I  have 
seen  the  fire.  And  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god." — Ibid, 

Behark.    See  Note. 

Remarkable.    See  Extraordi- 
nary. 

Bsmedt.    See  Cure. 
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rr- 

lorfw,  to  twist  back  agains  being 
restricted  to  meanirtg  aniarpi,  readj, 
and  witty  re|Jy ;  while  retort  is 
api^ed  to  matters  more  earnest,  is 
argomentfi,  aocnsatiofns,  and  the  Hke. 

"'  A  nun  reaowaed  for  rtparUe 
Will  seldom  scruf^e  to  make  free 
With  friendship's  finest  feeiing." 

"■  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  coiit> 
tier's  beard  ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  hi» 
beard  was  not  cnt  well,  he  was  in  the  mind 
it  was.  This  is  called  the  retort  coiLrteoD5.'' 
— Shaketpeare. 

In  repartee  there  is  more  of  wit; 
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\  in  retort  there  is  mdi'e  of  logic.  Re- 
s  paxtee  throws  back  a  joke  upon  the 
:  joker ;  retort  throws  back  the  issues 
of  an  argument  upon  the  arguer.  It 
is  pbin  that  the  same  thnig  may 
often  be  called  a  repartee  or  a  retort. 
Many  a  serious  thing  is  said  in  jest. 
A  repartee  which  veils  ai'gument 
under  wit  is  a  retort,  and  of  a  very 
effective  kind. 

EepeMi.    See  Abolish. 

Bepeat.  Eeheabse.  Becite. 
Becapitulate. 

Of  these,  Repeat  (Lat.  r&peter^  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  ap- 
plicable both  to  actions  and  Words, 
the  rest  only  to  words.  Again,  wo 
may  repeat  single  words,  or  even  in- 
articulate sounds.  We  apply  the  other 
terms  only  to  many  words  consecu- 
tively. And  again,  we  may  repesit 
that  which  originally  came  n'om  our- 
selves as  well  as  that  which  came 
from  others.  Reheabse  (Fr.  W^e, 
a  haiTOw)  conveys  the  idea  of  so- 
lemnity or  exactness  in  utterance. 
We  rehearse  as  before  an  audience 
and    in   detail   that  which  it  is  of 

gublic  interest  to  listen  to.  A  re- 
earsal  may  be  subsequent  or  pre- 
liminary. We  Recite  (Lat.  recitare) 
when  our  avowed  purpose  is  to  give 
the  exact  words  of  another.  Ile- 
hearsal  applies  equally  to  deeds  and 
words ;  recital,  more  directly  to  words, 
and  to  deeds  only  as  already  com- 
mitted to  some  form  of  relation.  Re- 
capitulate (re,  again,  and  capittdum, 
caput,  a  heading)  is  to  go  over  again, 
as  the  principal  things  mentioned  iu 
a  preceding  mscourse,  in  a  concise  and 
summary  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  the  memoiy  of  the  hearers, 
whether  uie  original  statement  or  ex- 
position were  our  own  or  another's. 

'^  Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  books  that  I 
have  read,  and  poems  of  some  selected  friends 
which  I  have  liked  to  charge  my  memory 
with." — Den  Jonson. 

**  Let   Dryden  with   new   rules  our    stage 
refine, 
And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design ; 
But  Where's  a  second  Virgil  to  reftearse 
Our  hero's  glory  in  his  epic  verse  ?*' 

Hochesier. 

**  From  this  time  forwards,  I  presume,  the 


Athanasian  Creed  has  been  honoured  with  a 
public  recital  among  the  other  sacred  hymns 
and  Church  offices  all  over  the  west." — 
Waterland. 

**■  Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  creeds 
were  no  larger  nor  more  explicit,  being  but  a 
kind  of  recapitulation  of  what  the  catechu- 
mens had  beien  taught  more  at  large,  the 
main  heads  whereof  were  committed  to  me- 
mory, and  publicly  recitedj  and  so  became  a 
creed." — idd. 

Repel.    See  Refuse. 

Repentance.  Penitence.  Com- 
punction. Contrition.  Bemobse. 
Begbet. 

Repentance  (Fr.  repeniir,  from 
the  Low  Latin  repasniiere)  is  a  prac- 
tical state  of  mind,  involving,  with 
the  sorrow  for  past  acts,  the  reso- 
lution to  avoid  them  for  the  future- 
deep  Begbet  and  renunciation  being 
combined.  Penitence  is  the  same 
thing,  with  a  less  general  and  more 
theological  application.  Repentance 
may  have  respect  to  our  worldly  in- 
terests ;  penitence,  to  the  state  of  the 
soul.  Compunction  {con,  together, 
and  pungere,  punciuSf  to  prick)  is  a 
warning  of  the  conscience  against 
the  act,  which,  however,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it,  and  so  often  ac- 
companies its  commission.  Compunc- 
tion may  precede  or  follow  the  act ; 
the  rest  only  follow  it.  Contbition 
(conterere,  coiUrituSf  to  bruise)  is  a 
continuous  state  of  grief  and  self- 
condemnation,  which  nas  not  found 
relief  in  action,  and  is  a  mere  painful 
condition  of  the  conscience,  either  in 
regard  to  a  specific  act  or  to  past 
conduct  generally.  Compunction 
may  be  for  the  present;  out  con- 
trition is  alwavs  for  the  past.  Con- 
trition may  be  either  specific  or 
general.  Compunction  is  always 
specific.  Remobse  (Fr.  remords, 
Lat.  remordere,  to  bite  again)  is  the 
strongest  form  of  compunction  for 
the  past;  a  gnawing  anguish  oc- 
casioned by  reflection  upon  a  past 
deed  or  course.  Neither  compunc- 
tion nor  remorse  denote  that  ^nuine 
regret  of  wrong-doing  for  its  own 
sa£e  which  is  expressed  by  con- 
trition. Regret  (Fr.  rearet)  does  not 
carry  with  it  either  the  energy  of 
remorse  or  the  sacredness   of   con- 
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19  "  The  bishops  being  generally  addicted  to 
Aftihe  former  superstition,  it  was  thought 
zrlMcessnry  to  keep  them  under  so  arbitrary  a 
rj  power  as  that  subjected  them  to ;  for  they 

bereby  held  their  bishoprics  only  during  the 
f  king's  pleasure,  and  were  to  exercise  them 

at  his  delegates  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
*i  Aiiihority." — Burnet, 

^        EePBESS.    EESTRiJN.     SUPPRESS. 

Repress  (Lat.  reprimere,  repressus)^ 
literally,  to  press  back,  is  applied  to 
I    matters  of  feeling,  as  to  emotions 
which  tend  to  manifest  themselves 
'   in  outward  expression.     Restrain 
-    (Lat.  resiringcre)  bears  reference,  not 
*    so  much  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
'    impnlse  as  the  impulse  itself.     He 
restrains  his  feelings  who  does  not 
k     allow  them  to  rise  beyond  a  certain 
pitch ;  he  represses  them  who  allows 
'     no  expression  of  them  by  word  or 
looks.      Suppress  (Lat.  supprhnere, 
auppressus)  is  total,  while  repress  may 
be.  partial,  and  denotes  a  more  com- 
plete overcoming,  or  a  keeping  down 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  show  itself ;  as,  to  suppress  a 
rebellion,  in  the  first  instance;  or  a 
correspondence,  in  the  second.     On 
the  other  hand,  an  unseemly  expres- 
sion or  manifestation  of  opinion,  as 
in  the  plaudits  of  a  law  court,  is  said 
to  be  repressed. 

Reprieve.    Respite. 

These  words  are  used  in  common 
in  the  sense  of  a  temporary  relief 
from  any  pressure,  burden,  or  trouble. 
The  Reprieve  (Lat.  reprobare,  to 
prove  or  try  again)  is,  however,  some- 
thing given  or  granted.  The  Respite 
(regpectits,  respicerCy  to  look  back) 
comes  to  us  in  the  course  of  circum- 
stances. We  commonly  speak  of  a 
reprieve  from  punishment,  a  respite 
from  toiL 

**  A  reprieve,  from  reprendre,  to  take  back, 
Is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  for  an 
interval  of  time,  whereby  the  execution  is 
suspended." — Blackstone,  ^ 

The  derivation,  however,    given   by 
Blackstone,  is  erroneous. 

"If  we  may  venture  to  declare  more  par- 
ticularly in  what  sense  God  might  be  said  to 
have  hardened  their  hearts,  it  was  very  pro- 
bably by  forbearing  to  strike  terror  into 
them,  by  giving  them  respiU^  and  not  par- 


suing  them  constantly  and  without  remis- 
sion."—  Water  land. 

Reprimand.    See  Blame. 
Reprisal.     Retaliation. 

Reprisal  (Fr.  repriaer,  Lat.  repre- 
hendere)  is,  literally,  the  taking  again 
in  return  for  something  taken.  Soth 
in  this  case  and  in  Retaliation  (re, 
again,  and  ialisy  such  as)  there  is  an 
implied  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
party  on  whom  toe  reprisal  or  retalia- 
tion is  made.  Retaliation,  however, 
is  the  more  general  term,  while  re- 
prisal is  often  restricted  to  cases  of 
war  and  hostility.  Retaliation  may 
be  simply  in  the  making  another  to 
suffer  loss,  whereas  reprisal  implies 
gain  to  the  party  making  it.  "  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is 
retaliation,  not  reprisal.  Retaliation 
ia  seldom  now  employed,  as  it  used 
to  be,  equalljr  in  the  sense  of  return- 
ing or  reauiting  good  and  evil,  but 
is  confinea  to  the  Litter.  lii  reprisal 
the  satisfaction  consists  of  solid 
benefit;  in  retaliation,  of  the  indul- 
gence of  revenge. 

"In  this  case, letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal  (words  used  as  synonymous,  and  signi- 
fying, the  latter,  a  taking  in  return,  the 
former,  the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order  to 
such  taking)  may  be  obtained  in  order  to 
seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of 
the  offending  state  until  satisfaction  be  made 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  found." — Black' 
stone, 

"Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates 
retaliation,  and  that  we  should  impose  the 
like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures 
into  ours.  Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to 
retaliate  in  this  manner." — Smithy  Wealth  of 
Nations, 

Reproaoh.    See  Blame. 

Reprobatb.    See  Abandoned. 

Reproof.    See  Reprehension. 

Reprove.    See  Blame. 

Repudiate.    See  Disavow. 

Repugnance.    See  Hatred. 

Repugnant.    See  Adverse. 

Reputation.     See  Character 
and  Fame. 


kEPVTE. 

RepUtk     See  Fame. 
Kbquest.     See  Ask. 
Keqtjibb.    Demand. 

Reqttibe    (Lat.  requir&re^  re  and 

ftuero,  to  seek)  is  less  strong  tlian 
)emand  (Fr.  demandeTf  Lat.  deman- 
dare,  to  ask  or  claim).  We  demand 
on  the  ground  of  authority ;  we  may 
require  on  the  ground  of  erpediency, 
necessity,  or  right.  We  demand 
what  in  some  way  redounds  to  our 
own  gain,  adyantage,  or  use.  We  may 
require  that  another  should  act  in  a 
certain  way,  or  do  a  certain  thing  for 
hia  own  sake.  We  require  when  we 
lay  down  conditions  of  any  kind.  We 
demand  when  we  employ  our  power, 
social,  moral,  or  accidental,  to  exact 
such  conditions,  as  founding  the  ex- 
action upon  some  strong  reason. 

"That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  in- 
spired, 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  required^ 
They   who  the   written   rule   had    never 

known 
Were  to  themselves   both   rule  and   law 
alone."  Dryden. 

"  The  directors  of  some  of  those  banks  some- 
times took  advantage  of  this  optional  clause, 
and  sometimes  threatened  those  who  demanded 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  considerable 
number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take 
advantage  of  it  unless  such  demanders  would 
content  themselves  with  a  part  of  what  they 
demanded.** — Smiihf  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Bequisite.     See  Necessary. 

Kequital.  See  Compensation 
and  Ketribution. 

Kescue.     See  Deliver. 

Eesearch.     See  Examination. 

Eesemblance.     See  Likeness. 

Eesentment.    See  Indignation. 
Keserve.     Eetain. 

To  Retain  (Lat.  retinere)  is  to 
keep  back  simply  as  an  act  of  power. 
It  18  to  continue  to  hold,  to  restrain 
from  depajrture,  escape,  and  the  like, 
as  against  influences  which  might 
deprive  us  of  things.  Reserve  (Lat. 
reservare)  is  to  keep  back  or  retain 
contingently,  as  a  poi-tion  of  a  larger 
quantity,  or  over  against  the  fulfil- 
ment of  some  condition,  or  the  acces- 
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sion  of  some  circumstance.  To  re- 
serve implies  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment or  discretion.  To  retain  maj 
be  lawful  or  unlawful.  When  w€ 
reserve,  we  at  least  profess  a  reason  V 
for  what  we  do ;  but  we  may  leuun  j 
by  open  violence.  Retention  impUes 
nothing  beyond  itself;  reservatioii 
implies  a  further  purpose  beyond  the 
act. 

*'  When  a  hmded  estate  therefore  is  M 
with  a  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  if  it  is 
intended  that  this  rent  should  alwajs  be  ai 
the  same  value,  it  is  ot  importance  to  the 
family  in  whose  favour  it  is  reserved^  that  it 
should  not  consist  in  a  particular  sum  of 
money." — Smithy  Wealth  of  Nations. 

<'  We  will  add  to  all  this  the  retai»meni 
of  the  same  name  which  the  deceased  had 
here,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to 
change  it,  so  that  their  persons  will  be  ss 
punctually  distinguished  and  circumscribed 
as  any  of  ours  in  this  life." — More,  Inayor- 
tality  of  the  Soul, 

Beside.    See  Abide. 

Eesidue.    See  Kemaindeb. 

Kesign.     Abdicate. 

We  can  only  Abdicate  (Lat.  ahdl- 
care)  a  high  dignity  or  station.  We 
can  Resign  (Lat.  re,  back,  and  sign- 
nare,  to  sign)  any  situation  or  office, 
high  or  low,  or  any  advantage.  A 
king  abdicates  the  throne.  A  do- 
mestic  servant  may  resign  his  situa- 
tion. According  to  etymology,  re- 
signation would  DC  by  writing ;  abdi- 
cation, by  word  of  month  ;  out  this 
distinction  is  not  adhered  to  practi- 
cally. A  more  important  difference 
is  that  resignation  recognizes  that  the 
office  or  other  thing  given  up  flowed 
from  the  source  to  which  it  is  given 
back.  Resign  has  a  much  wider 
metaphorical  use  than  abdicate.  So 
we  may  resign  expectations  or  hopes 
of  what  we  never  as  a  fact  possessed. 
The  monarch  does  not  resign,  or,  if 
he  do,  it  denotes  the  understanding 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  originally 
to  the  people,  the  aristocracy,  or 
others,  as  the  case  may  be. 

*''  Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void, 
like  a  bishopric,  by  death,  by  deprivation,  or 
by  resufnation,  to  either  the  king  or  the 
bishop." — BlacksUme. 

**The     consequences    drawn     from    thes« 
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&ct8,  namely,  that  they  amounted  to  an 
abdication  of  the  government,  which  abdioo' 
tion  did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the 
king  himself,  bnt  also  of  all  his  heirs,  and 
rendered  the  throne  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely vacant,  it  belonged  to  our  ancestors 
to  determine." — Blackgtone, 

Bebiqnation.  See  Endubanoe 
and  Besigk. 

Besist.    See  Oppose. 

Besolye.  See  Decide  and 
Solve. 

Besoltttion.  Determination. 
Decision. 

A  choice  between  actaon  and  in- 
action is  Resolution.  (It  is  re- 
markable that  the  English  resolute 
has  the  opposite  meaning  to  the 
Latin  resohUus,  resolved  or  relaxed.) 
Our  idea  of  resolution  is  the  resolving 
or  reducing  an  act  to  its  motiyes,  and 
a  determination  to  abide  by  them. 
A  choice  between  one  motive  and  an- 
other is  Dstebmination  (de  and 
termintu,  an  end).  An  irrerocable 
choice  is  a  Decision  {decidere,  to  cut 
short) .  Resolution  is  opposed  to  prac- 
tical doubt;  determination,  to  un- 
certainty or  practical  igpiorance; 
decision,  to  hesitation  or  incomplete- 
ness of  final  purpose.  After  consi- 
deration we  resolve;  after  delibera- 
tion we  determine;  after  decision 
nothing  remains  but  action.  Deci- 
sion commonly  implies  a  choice 
among  severed  courses  of  action. 
We  determine  what  to  do,  and  resolve 
to  carry  out  our  determination. 
Determination  is  a  less  energ^etic 
form  of  decision.  Resolution  is  a 
promise  made  to  oneself .  to  under- 
take a  thing.  It  implies  a  finer 
moral  choice.  A  stuboorn  man  may 
be  determined,  a  firm  man  is  resolved, 
what  to  do.  A  decided  character  is 
quick  in  forming  a  judgment,  and 
hi*m  in  adhering  to  it.  He  has  a 
sharp  under8tan£ng  of  distinct  mo- 
tives and  lines  of  conduct.  What  he 
has  decided  he  is  likely  to  carry  out 
resolutely. 

<*  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight."— 
Shakespeare, 

"  B7  determining  the  will,  if  the  phrase  be 
nsed  with  any  meaning,  must  be  intended. 


causing  that  the  act  of  the  will  or  choice 
should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the 
will  is  said  to  be  determined  when  in  conse- 
quence of  some  action  or  influence  its  choice 
is  directed  to  and  fixed  upon  a  particular 
object." — Edwards  on  Freedom  of  &e  Will. 

**  The  gnidance  of  instinct,  indeed,  as  it  is 
more  decisively  determinate,  seems  to  bring 
up  an  offspring  with  less  deviation  from  the 
purposes  of  Nature  than  the  superior  faculty 
of  reason.*' — Knox,  Essays, 

Resource.    See  Expedient. 

Respect.    See  Deference. 

Respite.     See  Beprieve. 

Besponse.     See  Answer. 

Responsible.  See  Accountable. 

Best.     See  Ease  and  Becline. 

Best.     See  Bemainder. 

Restitution.    See  Reparation. 

Restoration.   See  Reparation. 

Restrain  (see  Repress).  Con- 
trol.   Check.    Curb. 

We  Restrain  (Lat.  restringere) 
only  vital  or  moi*al,  not  mechanical, 
force.  We  Control  (Lat.  contra  and 
roMus,  counter  roll)  any  force  which 
develops  itself  into  continuous 
action  or  movement.  Restraint  may 
hinder  action  altogether;  control 
implies  its  continuance  under  regula- 
tion. Check  (Fr.  echec,  check,  or 
chess)  denotes  a  slight  force  of  re- 
straint in  movement  or  action,  inter- 
posed with  some  degree  of  sudden- 
ness. Curb  (Fr.  courbe,  courher,  Lat. 
curvare,  curvus,  to  bend)  is  employed 
only  of  moral  forces,  impulses,  emo- 
tions, and  the  like,  denoting  a  pres- 
sure of  restraint  put  upon  the  feel- 
ings, the  desii'cs,  or  the  will,  by  the 
seu-control  of  the  individual. 

''Nor  b  the  hand  of  the  painter  more 
restrainable  than  the  pen  of  the  poet." — 
Brown,  Vulgar  Errors, 

**  If  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  be  but 
carefully  sown  at  first,  very  much  may  be 
done  by  this  means,  even  in  the  most  de- 
praved natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  of  them,  however  to  the  checking 
and  controlling  of  our  vicious  inclinations." 
^TiUotson, 

''Collier's  attack  upon  the  stage  obliged 
the  succeeding  dramatic  poets  to  ctfr6  that 
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Bekkt.    .Sae  Bepaeiee. 
BczKiCT.    «Sdf  Abjtee. 


RrTKr%T.    jSmBecede. 
RgnsiiH.iiu&.    Bbquixal. 

Bock  tbeee  terms  denote?  the  giTiiur 
loirk.  <«-  eiviiur.  something  the  eba- 
rsi^'E^r  f>f  vhieh  depends  npon  pa?t 
€>/zAmet,  and  mar  be  either  in  tbo 
v&T  4f  rpvmrd  or  punishment.  But 
KjOTIBtmoy  liat.  refribuere,  retri* 
bmins,  to  gire  bock  >  bears  a  more  dis- 
tin-Tt  rcJAtion  to  the  just i<^  of  what  is 
&>  done;  while  Be<2UITal  ifrom  re- 
quite^ which  is  re  and  quit,  in  the 
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sense  of  pay,  sometliing  given  to 
quiet  the  sense  of  obligation  in  an- 
other) may  have  no  reference  to  jus- 
tice or  equity,  but  be  simply  the  re- 
sult of  personal  feeling.  lngi*atitude 
may  even  requite  good  with  evil ;  but 
retribution  Dears  reference  to  the 
demands  and  proportion  of  the 
case. 

"Bnt  yet,  in  the  state  of  Nature,  one 
man  comes  by  no  absolute  or  arbitrary 
power  to  use  a  criminal,  when  he  has  got  him 
into  his  hands,  according  to  the  passionate 
heats  or  boundless  extravagancy  of  his  own 
will,  but  only  to  retrHmte  to  him,  as  far  as 
cnlm  reason  and  conscience  dictate,  what  is 
proportionate  to  his  transgression." — Locke, 

"  They  find  they  had  condemned  them- 
selves when  they  so  readily  passed  so  severe 
a  sentence  upon  those  husbandmen  who  had 
so  ill  requited  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  for 
nil  the  care  he  had  taken  about  it,  that  in- 
stead of  sending  him  the  fruits  of  it,  they 
abuse  his  messengers,  and  at  last  murder 
his  son." — Stilliiujjieet, 

Eeturx.    See  Eevert. 
Ketuiin.    Eestore. 

"We  Return  (Fr.  retoumer)  what 
was  borrowed  or  lent.  We  Restore 
{see  above)  what  was  taken  or  given. 
It  is  in  such  cases  a  duty  to  return 
with  punctuality  and  exactness;  to 
restore  wholly,  and  without  diminu- 
tion. We  return  that  which  came  to 
ns  under  conditions  and  expectations, 
as  civilities  or  loans.  We  restore 
that  of  which  the  alienation  was  not 
expressed,  or  unconditional,  as  confi- 
dence, deposits,  stolen  goods,  and  goes 
back  in  its  original  form ;  while  we 
may  return  one  thing  by  another, 
being  of  a  different  form  but  equiva- 
lent. 

Beveal.  See  Disclose  and 
Promulgate. 

Eevenge.  See  Avenge  and 
Vengeance. 

Keverberate.    See  Bebound. 

Eevere.     See  Adore. 

Eeverence.  See  Adore  and 
Deference. 

Eeyerie.    Dreaal 

These    are   etymologically  coinci- 


dent. Reverie  being  a  dreaming, 
from  the  French  revevy  to  dream ;  but 
a  reverie  is  a  day,  or  wakeful.  Dream. 
In  their  remoter  and  metaphorical 
applications,  reverie  points  rather  to 
the  inconsecutiveness,  dream,  to  the 
unreality,  of  the  subject  of  thought. 
Men,  from  absence  of  mind,  wander 
off  into  reveries.  Ardent  and  ambi- 
tious minds  entertain  dreams  of  hap- 
piness or  greatness,  which  are,  in  the 
multitude  of  cases,  not  realized. 

Eeverse.  Invert.  Subvert. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Latin 
verb  verier c,  to  turn;  but  there  are 
points  of  usage  in  which  they  differ, 
though  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
used  interchangeably.  We  might 
say,  for  instance,  *'  to  reverse  or  to 
invert  an  order."  Now  to  Reverse  is 
literally  to  turn  so  as  to  face  another 
way.  To  Invert  is  to  turn  over  or  up- 
side down.  But  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  to  reverse,  in  the  sense  of 
turning  that  side  before  which  ought 
to  be  behind,  may  be  as  violent  an 
alteration,  when  we  come  to  speak 
metaphorically,  as  to  place  that  below 
which  oufifht  to  be  above.  To  invert, 
in  the  above  phrase,  is  a  stronger 
fonn  of  expression  than  to  revei*se. 
We  may  reverse  in  some  cases  with- 
out contravening  nature  or  pi*opriety. 
Such  contravention  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  invert.  We  may  reverse  a 
proposition  by  making  it  negative 
instead  of  affirmative ;  or  a  decree,  by 
giving  it  a  contrary  effect.  Such 
procedure  may  be  right  or  wrong 
according  to  circumstances.  Sub- 
vert is  a  stronger  term,  implying 
the  violent  overturning  of  what  used 
to  stand  as  it  were  firm  and  erect. 

"  Each  court  of  appeal,  in  their  respective 
stages,  may,  upon  hearing  the  matter  of  law 
in  which  the  error  is  assigned,  reverse  or 
affirm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts ; 
but  none  of  them  are  final,  save  only  the 
House  of  Peers,  to  whose  judicial  decisions  nil 
other  tribunals  must  therefore  submit  and 
conform  their  own.  And  thus  much  for  the 
reversal  or  affirmance  of  judgments  at  law.'* 
— Blackstone, 

'*  The  sagacious  Kepler  first  made  the 
noble  discovery  that  distinct  but  inverted 
pictures  of  visible  objects  are  formed  upon 
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the  retinA  bv  the  nvs  of  light  coming  from 
the  object.-— -R^-kI  ' 

''Now,  whether  we  suppose  this  chaia 
upholden  bj  Mie  intelligent  being,  or  self- 
svstained,  it  is  all  one  to  our  present  par- 
pose,  for  in  either  case,  if  the  acts  of  rolun- 
tary  ^«it4  follow  necessarily  upon  the  im- 
pfolse  of  external  caoses,  there  will  be  a  con- 
staat  fatality  op<tt  them,  utterly  vthttrtite 
of   libertr,    estimation,    and    pmdence.** — 

Bevebt.    Betubk. 

To  BsTTTRK  may  be  physical  or 
mental*  indicatmg  the  simpe  going 
back  to  a  former  point  To  Rsts&t, 
though  no  more  than  its  Latin  equiva- 
lent (rf,  back,  and  xtrUrt,  to  turn)  is 
never  used  in  any  but  a  mental  sense. 
Return  may  be  used  of  unconscious, 
revert  can  only  be  used  of  conscious, 
agents.  As  employed  of  intellectual 
matters,  return  denotes  simply  the 
going  back  to  a  certain  point.  To 
revert  is  to  carry  back  one*8  atten- 
tion with  more  specific  effort.  Things 
return  to  a  pomt,  and  revert  to  a 
state,  more  estpecially  to  the  same 
state  as  formerly.  Revert  being 
Latin,  is  used  in  the  higher  or  more 
thoughtful  style;  return,  in  that  which 
is  the  more  simple. 

'  "All  things  rtttrtcd  to  their  primitive 
order  and  regularity,  calm,  quiet,  and  com- 
posed,**—  Vi'aUHand, 

"*  When  the  unclean  sjvirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places  seeking 
rest,  and  tindeth  none.  Then  he  saith,  I 
will  rdum  unto  mv  house  from  whence  I 
c-ime  out ;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it 
emptv,    swept,     and    garnished."  —  Etu/lish 

EE^^EW.     See  Survey. 

Revile.    See  Calumny. 

.  EE^^SAL.    See  Survey. 

Revision.     See  Survkx, 

RE^TVE,     See  Refresh. 

Revoke.       See     Abjure    and 
Abolish. 

Revolt.     See  Insurrection. 

Revolution.  See  Insurrection. 

Reward.     See  Compensation. 

Rhetoric.    See  Elocution. 


Riches.     See  Wealth. 
Ridicule.     DmiiDE. 

As  common  laughter  may  be  dther 
sympathetic  or  hostile — that  is,  we 
may  langh  unih  others,  or  laugh  ai 
them — so  Ridicule  and  Debisiox 
(both  forms  of  the  Latin  ridere,  to 
laufi^h)  are  always  hostile ;  but  ridicule 
is  the  lighter  t^m  of  the  two.  Ridi- 
cule indicatesa  merry,  good-humoured 
hostility.  Derision  is  ill-humoured 
and  scomfuL  It  is  anser  wearing  the 
mask  of  ridicule,  and  adopting  the 
sound  of  laughter.  We  ridicule  what 
offends  our  taste.  We  deride  what 
seems  to  merit  our  scorn. 

^Jane  borrowed  maxims  from   m  doabtiig 
school, 
And  took  for  troth  the  t^t  of  ridicule. 
Lncy  saw  no  such  virtue  in  a  jest ; 
Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicuie  the  test." 

CnMe, 

"  British  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in 
those  nations  that  awhile  ago  trembled  at  the 
power  of  our  arms,  whilst  they  looked  up 
with  confidence  to  the  equity,  firmness,  and 
candour  which  shone  in  all  our  negotiations.'* 
—Burke. 

Ridiculous.     See  Droll. 

.    Right.     See  Direct  and  Be- 
coming. 

Right.     See  Claim. 

Righteous.    Gtodly. 

These  terms  are  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter. The  Godly  man  is  he  who 
has  a  mind  which  habitually  con- 
verses with  Grod,  as  in  prayer,  medi- 
tation, the  reading  and  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  public  worship,  and  a 
temper  consonant  with  such  things. 
The  Righteous,  man  is  he  who  prac- 
tically recogniaies  righteousness ;  that 
is,  that  morality  which  is  based  upon 
revealed  religion,  doing  tfadt  which  is 
right,  as  being  in  conformity  with 
the  Divine  wiU. 

**  A  godly^  righteous^  and  sober  life.** — 
English  Liturgy. 

Rigid.    Rigorous. 

Rigid,  the  Latin  rigidus,  and 
Rigorous,  from  the  Latin  rigor,  are 
both  derivatives  of  riaere,  to  be  stiff; 
but  rigid  is   applicable  to  physical 
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conditions;  rigorous,  not.  Ri^d 
muscles.  Rigorous  justice.  When 
rigid  is  employed  of  moral  subjects, 
it  indicates  a  character  or  condi- 
tion; rigorous,  a  force.  Rules  are 
rigid  when  they  are  inflexible  to 
relaxation.  Rules  or  rulers  are  rigor- 
ous when  they  are  hard  and  energetic 
in  what  they  exact.  Hence  we  speak 
of  "the  rigidity  of  a  statute,"  "the 
rigour  of  alaw  when  applied,  as,  for 
instance,  in  enforcing  penalty.  The 
rigid  man  binds  himself ;  the  rigorous 
man  binds  others.  So  that  ri^d  is 
generally  passive,  rigorous,  active,  in 
its  force.  Rigidity  of  nature,  cha- 
racter, principle,  or  disposition  shows 
itself  in  rigorousness  of  action,  ope- 
ration, or  treatment.  Hence  the 
words  may  often  be  used  interchange- 
ably; but  to  deal  rigidly  is  to  deal 
with  inflexible  adherence  to  principle. 
To  deal  rigorously  is  to  deal  in  the 
energetic  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple. 

^^  Be  not  too  rijidiy  censorious. 
A  string  may  jar   in  the  best   master's 

hand, 
And  the  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim." 

Boacommonj  Horace. 

'^  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  where  they  are  rigorously  exacted 
afford'  a  very  sure  revenue  to  the  state." — 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Rigorous.    See  Biam. 
Rim.     See  Brim. 
Rind.    See  Peel. 
Ripe.    See  Mature. 
Rise.    See  Ascend. 
Rise.    See  Beginning. 
Risk.    See  Danger. 
Rite.    See  Ceremony. 
Rivalry.     See  Competition. 
Road.    Route.    Course. 

Road  (A.  S.  nid,  a  riding)  is, 
strictly,  a  public  way  for  horses  and 
carnages,  and  when  used  metaphori- 
cally conveys  the  ideas  of  public  or 
common  recognition  and  directness 
of  end ;  as  in  such  phrases  as,  "  the 
sure  road  to  honour,  or,  "  to  ruin." 
Route  (Ft.  routey  the  Old  Fr.  rote,  is 
from  the  Latin  rupta  {scilicet  via),  a 


broken  way)  is  a  circular  or  circuitous 
travel,  which  may  consist  of  more  than 
one  road  successively.  Course  (Lat. 
curstLs,  currere,  to  run)  differs  from 
route  as  the  defined  from  the  in- 
definite. A  traveller  finds  his  wayto 
a  town  by  a  circuitous  route.  The 
sun  runs  his  course.  A  road  is  fixed 
or  marked  naturallv.  A  route  is 
unmarked  or  unfixed.  A  course  is 
fixed  by  necessity  or  by  appointment. 

**At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual 
world,  we  all  march  together  along  one 
straight  and  open  road  "---Johnson, 

"  Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  route 
they  take."  Qay, 

"  He  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course" 
— English  Psalms. 

Roam.    See  Ramble. 
Robbery.  Depredation.  Theft. 

These  words  denote  the  taking 
away  of  that  which  is  the  property 
of  another,  but  differ  somewhat  in 
the  chai*acter  of  the  actions.  Rob- 
bery (Old  Fr.  roher.  New  Fr.  deroher) 
differs  from  Theft  (A.  S.  theof,  and 
other  forms,  a  thief)  in  bein^  effected 
by  open  violence ;  while  theft  is  com- 
mitted by  stealth  or  privately,  and  of 
articles  of  comparatively  small  value* 
Depredation  [de  and  j^rceda^  prey) 
is  desultory  robbery,  with  no  direct 
violence,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
lawful  owners,  the  property  being 
left  unguarded.  It  is  more  commonly 
a  collective  than  an  individual  act,  and 
of  a  desultory  character. 

'*  Larceny  from  the  person  is  either  by 
privately  stealing,  or  by  open  and  violent 
assault,  which  is  usually  called  robbery." — 
Blackstone. 

'*  Nevertheless,  I  shall  in  this  case  send 
my  brother  with  a  detachment  of  horse  to 
harass  Antony  in  his  retreat,  and  to  protect 
Italy  from  his  depredations."  —  Melmoth, 
Cicero. 

*^One  of  our  men  in  the  midst  of  these 
hardships  was  found  guilty  of  theft,  and  con- 
demned for  the  same  to  have  three  blows 
from  every  man  in  the  ship  with  a  two  inch 
and  a  half  ro|>e  on  his  bare  neck." —  Dani' 
pier*s  Voyages. 

Robust.    Strong.    Sturdy. 

Robust  (Lat.  robur,  strength)  im- 
plies some  degree  of  size  and  muscu- 
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lar  power,  combined  with  soundness 
of  constitution.  A  man  of  small  size 
would  not  be  called  robust,  nor  one 
who,  though  possessed  of  muscular 
strength,  was  of  a  sickly  constitution. 
Steonq  (A.  S.  Strang^  strong,  strange) 
is  the  simple  and  generic  term  applic- 
able to  both,  and  as  robust  is  not,  to 
other  substances  and  objects,  as  a 
strong  rope.  Strong  may  denote 
power  of  mental  or  muscular  action ; 
passive  power,  as  of  resistance,  endur- 
ance, or  cohesion ;  powerful  in  the 
sense  of  influential ;  or  powerful 
mechanically ;  impetuous ;  logically 
cogent  or  convincing;  or  powerfully 
affecting  the  organs  or  senses.  Stuedy 
is  the  Old  French  esiovrdi.  New  Fi'cnch 
etourdi,  passive  participle  of  the  verb 
etourdir,  to  stun,  and  so  stunned, 
dazed,  giddy.  Its  earlier  meaning  in 
English  was,  accordingly,  foolishly 
obstinater  It  is  now  only  physically 
employed,  and  that  of  persons,  and 
denotes  the  strength  which  belongs 
to  compactness  and  soliditj.  Where 
it  is  employed  of  certain  impersonal 
objects,  this  seems  rather  by  way  of 
poetic  analogy ;  as  a  sturdy  oak.  It  is 
also  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
actor  to  the  work ;  as  a  sturdy  opposi- 
tion. The  sturdy  man  is  of  no  great 
size,  but  well-knit  of  limb,  and*,  with- 
out being  powerful,  can  keej)  his 
ground  and  hold  his  own. 

"  Survey  the  warlike  horse  !     Didst  thou  in- 
vest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  ?" 

YiMtl'J. 

"  No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's 
house  and  spoil  his  goods  except  he  will  first 
bind  the  strong  man,  and  then  he  will  spoil 
his  house." — English  Bible. 

**  Even  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy 

steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 

toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil." 

Drydcn. 

EoLL.     See  Catalogue. 

lioMiVNCE.     See  Fable. 

EoMANTic.     See  Sentimental. 

Room.     Space. 

Space  (Lat.  spatium)  is   absolute. 


Room  (A.  S.  rum)  is  relative.  Eoom 
is  space  set  apart  for  a  purpose,  or 
regarded  in  reference  to  such  pur- 
pose. Space  is  used  indefinitely  to 
express  that  which  surpasses  our  com- 
prehension. It  may  be  infinitely  ex- 
tended  in  idea,  or  bounded-  Eoom  is 
always  bounded.  Space  is  a  term 
more  commonly  associated  with  the 
facts  of  Xature ;  room,  vith  the  re- 
quirements of  man.  Room  is  space 
specifically  sufficient. 

"  The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  broojE^ht 
forth  plentifully,  and  he  thought  within 
himself,  saying.  What  shall  I  do,  because  I 
have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  froits  i*' — 
English  Bible. 

"This  space,  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  consideriog 
anything  else  between  them,  is  called  dis- 
tance ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth,  auJ 
thickness,  1  think  it  may  be  called  capacity. 
The  term  extension  is  usually  applied  to  it,  ia 
what  manner  soever  considered." — Locke. 

EoT.    See  Putrefy. 
Rotundity.     Eoundness. 

These  words  both  spring  from  the 
Latin  rota,  a  wheel,  rotundity,  Fr. 
ronde,  round;  the  former  directly 
from  the  Latin,  the  latter  mediately 
thi'ough  the  French.  Roundness 
is  the  general  term.  Rotundity  is 
that  specific  roundness  which  belongs 
to  solid  bodies.  So  we  might  speak 
at  discretion  of  the  roundness  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip,  but  of  the 
roundness,  not  the  rotundity,  of  a 
mathematical  circle ;  roundness  is 
applied  to  a  veiy  partial  convexity,  as 
in  the  roundness,  but  not  rotundity 
of  a  hill. 

"Make    it    thy   vernal   care,   when    April 

calls 
New  shoots   to  birth,  to  trim  the  hedge 

aslant, 
And   mould   it   to    the  roundness   of   the 

mound. 
Itself  a  shelving  hill."  Mason. 

"  And  thou  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world.** 

Sha^spearc. 

Rove.    See  Eamblb. 

Bough.  See  Coakse,  Abrupt, 
a7id  Habsh. 
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Round.    Tour.    CmcuiT. 

A  Round  (see  Rotundity)  is  made 
in  the  way  of  personal  business  of  an 
ordinary  and  familiar  kind,  as  when 
visitors,  watchmen,  or  tradesmen  go 
their  rounds.  A  TouB  (Fr.  tofwr,  a 
turn)  is  made  in  the  way  of  pleasure, 
as  a  tour  through  the  Lake  District. 
We  speak,  howerer,  of  a  round  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  of  business,  and  in 
either  case  a  definite  course  seems 
implied.  A  ClBCUlT  (Lat.  circuitus, 
circa,  around,  and  ire,  to  go)  is  official 
and  pre-defined,  and  seems  to  imply 
primarily  a  purpose  of  visitation  and 
inspection.  Rounds,  in  the  plural, 
is  physically  applied ;  round,  in  the 
singular,  is  used  in  the  secondary 
sense,  as  a  round  of  pleasure  or 
gaiety. 

Roundness.    See  Rotundity. 

Rouse.    See  Excite. 

Route.     See  Road. 

Royal.    See  Kingly. 

Rub.    See  Chafe. 

Rude.    See  Coarse. 

Rueful.    See  Doleful. 

Rugged.    See  Abrupt. 

Ruin.    See  Bane. 

Ruinous.    See  Destructive. 

Rule.  See  Decree  and  Go- 
vern. 

Ruling.    See  Predominant. 

Rumour.    See  Fame. 

Rupture.    See  Fraction. 

Rural.    Rustic. 

These  words  are  both  derived  from 
one  source — rus,  nem,  the  country, 
from  which  is  formed  the  adjective 
rusticus.  Rural,  however,  is  employed 
of  the  country,  or  matters  belonging 
to  it,  as  distinguished  fr6m  man,  or 
from  towns,  and  is  so  associated  with 
the  pleasant  things  of  Nature.  Rus- 
tic IS  applied  to  the  persons  or  con- 
ditions of  men  in  reference  to  simpli- 
city or  rudeness  of  manners.  Etymo- 
logically,  it  is  opposed  to  such  words 
as  civil,  urbane,  denoting  tlbe  refine- 
ment of  cities.    A  rural  abode  meiDis 
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one  pleasantly  situated  in  the  country ; 
a  rustic  abode,  one  wanting  in  ele- 
gance. We,  however,  use  Uie  term 
rustic  in  reference  to  ceii/ain  styles  of 
construction,  in  which  there  is  an 
affectation  of  rudeness  combined  with 
real  elegance ;  as  an  elegant  country 
retreat  built  in  a  rustic  style  of  archi- 
tecture ;  that  is,  with  stx)ne  or  wood 
which  shall  wear  an  appearance  of 
undesigned  irreg^arity. 

"  For  I  have  loved  the  rural  Walk  through 
lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nib- 
bling sheep, 
And  skirted  thick  with  intcrtexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs."  Cowper. 

"  Lay  bashfulness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by  ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 

Drydcn. 

Rustic.    See  Peasant. 


S. 
Sacred.    Holy.    Divine. 

Sacred  (Lat.  sacer)  is  less  strong 
than  Holy  (A.  S.  hidigy  and  other 
forms),  though  many  cases  occur  in 
which  the  words  might  be  used  indif- 
ferently, as  the  sacred  vessels,  or  the 
holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
sacred  denotes  rather  the  character 
conferred  upon  objects  or  persons  by 
setting  them  apart  for  certain  pur- 
poses; holy,  an  intrinsic  character 
which  they  possess  in  themselves.  So 
we  speak  of  a  holy  man,  not  a  sacred 
man.  It  is  well  if,  in  cases  where  the 
office  is  sacred,  the  man  himself  is 
holy.  Holy  is  opposed  to  unholv; 
sacred,  to  profane.  We  speak  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  former  as  embodying  and 
reflecting  the  holy  person,  will,  cha- 
racter, and  attributes  of  an  all-holy 
Grod;  the  latter  as  unlike  or  apart 
from  other  books,  and  deserving  of 
peculiar  treatment  and  reverence. 
biviNE  is  a  weaker  and  vaguer  word, 
meaning  like  a  Deity  or  the  Deity,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  Him ;  as, 
the  Divine  justice,  Divine  worship. 
Divine  is  opposed  to  human.  The  ex- 
pression 01  the  holpr  in  garb  or  ap- 
pearance generally  is  denoted  by  the 
term  sanctity  (Lat.  aancius,  holy). 
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**  For  how  am  we  think  of  Him  without 
dread  and  rererence,  when  we  consider  how 
He  is  secluded  bj  the  infinite  §acrednt$s  of 
His  own  Majesty  from  all  immediate  conrerse 
and  intercourse  with  us?" — SooU,  Christian 
Life. 

''When  Christ  not  only  triumphed  orer 
hell  and  the  grave,  but  was  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  He  then  not  onlj  be- 
stowed these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  /To/y 
Ghost  on  the  apostles,  but  settled  a  constant 
order  of  such  in  the  Church,  who  were  to 
atUnd  to  the  necessities  of  it,  till  there 
will  be  no  further  need  of  instruction." — 
Stminqfieet. 


"Therefore  there  was  plainly  wanting  a 
Divine  revelation  to  recover  mankind  out  of 
their  universally  degenerated  estate  into  a 
tctate  suitable  to  the  original  excellence  of 
their  nature ;  which  Divine  revelation  both 
the  necessities  of  men  and  their  natural  no- 
tions of  God  gave  them  reasonable  ground 
to  ex|>ect  and  hope  for." — Clarke. 

Sad.  Gloomy.  Moubnful. 
Dejected.  Melancholy.  Moody. 

Sad  is  the  most  generic  of  these 
terms  (A.  S.  slid).  It  is  connected 
with  seat  and  sit,  and  so  is  literally  an 
excessive  sedateness.  Its  earlier  uses 
were  purely  physical,  in  the  sense  of 
heavy,  close,  hard.  As  Spenser,  "  His 
hand  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead." 
Hence  producing  a  heavy  or  sombre 
impression  or  effect ;  as,  '*  sad-coloured 
clothes."  —  Walton.  From  this  it 
passed  to  a  moral  sense,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  temper,  mood,  or  character,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  employ 
the  term  senous ;  as  Bacon  says,  "  A 
sad  and  religious  woman;"  hence 
affected  with  unhappiness,  or,  re- 
flexively,  producing  depression;  as, 
"  a  sad  misfortune."  Sadness  is  re* 
flective.  It  implies  some  cause  or 
ground  for  the  feeling.  To  be  sad 
without  knowing  why,  would  be  folly 
and  unreason.  We  are  sad  when  we 
reflect  upon  loss,  privation,  disap- 
pointment, and  the  uke. 

'*  Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await : 
Labour  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
fate."  Gray. 

Gloomy  (Old  Eng.  glome,  glomhe, 
gloam  or  twilight)  has  preserved  its 
etymological  force,  and  differs  from 


sad  in  its  indefiniteneas  and  indis- 
tinctnesB.  Men  are  often  gloomj 
witbont  knowing  wbj,  as  imder  a 
ffeneral  foreboding  of  misfortime. 
Sadness  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  the  past;  gloominess  more  com- 
monly bears  upon  the  fature,  which 
is  contemplated  with  misgiving. 

"  For  the  English  are  natorallj  £udfal, 
and  rerj  often  disposed  by  that  ghnmhten 
mod  melancholj  of  temper  which  b  so  £re- 
qnent  in  our  nation  to  many  wild  notions  sad 
visions  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable,*^ 
Spectator, 

MOUBNVTJL  (A.  S.  muman^  meoman, 
to  mourn)  applies  more  distinctivelj 
to  the  expression  of  the  sad;  as, the 
monmfol  sound  of  a  bell ;  a  mourn- 
f  nl  sight  or  sound ;  a  gloomy  prospect. 

<«  Yet  if  he  steps  forth  with  a  Friday  look 
and  a  Lenten  face,  with  a  blessed  Jcso,  s 
mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of  the  times,  oh ! 
then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earth,  an  Ambrose  or 
an  Augustine." — South, 

Dejected  (Lat.  dejieere,  defeetnt, 
to  cast  down)  is,  literally,  cast  down, 
and,  like  sad,  betokens  a  specific 
cause,  the  subject  of  reflection.  It  is 
a  term  denoting  the  external  effect 
as  well  as  state  of  sorrow,  and  brings 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  down- 
cast look  and  hangin<^  head.  Tet  it 
is  not  a  term  of  the  greatest  serioas- 
ness.  Dejection  is  not  overwhelming 
sorrow,  but  betokens  sadness  and  dis- 
appointment rather  than  bitter  grief. 
It  is  a  transient  rather  than  a  perma- 
nent state. 

"  When  our  souls  are  dejected,  distressed, 
tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  sins,  He  saith  to  us,  as  He  said  to  the 
man  in  the  Gospel,  *  Be  of  good  cheer.  My 
son,  thy  sins  are  all  pardoned.'  " — Beteridge. 

It  may  be  observed  that  dejected  and 
MooDT  differ  from  the  rest  of  these 
synonyms  in  being  only  passive,  while 
they  may  also  be  used  actively ;  that 
is,  as  not  only  occupied  by  but  pro- 
ducing a  feeling  of  sadness,  and  the 
like.  Melancholy  (Gr.  fwXar,  black, 
and  xoKri,  bile)  denotes  a  continued  if 
not  chronic  state  of  depression  of 
spirits  arising  from  any  cause.  Me- 
lancholy is  commonly  the  concomi- 
tant of  over-thoughtful  dispositions, 
which  suspect  life  of  dissatisfaction, 
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though  they  may  not  have  had  bitter 
experiences. 

**  And  Ifehncholy  marked  him  for  her  own." 

Gray. 

Moody  (A.  S.  modi^,  modeg)  differs 
from  melancholy,  dejected,  sad,  and 
gloomy,  in  being  more  fitful  and 
capncious.  It  is  less  passive,  and 
expresses  itself  in  discontent,  ill- 
humour,  peevishness,  and  a  desire  to 
commit  harm,  as  if  brooding  in  sul- 
lenness. 

"And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe."  Gray. 

Sadness.    See  Sad. 
Safe.    Secure. 

The  word  Safe  (Fr.  saufy  Lat.  sal- 
vus)  is  employed  in  an  abstract  way, 
in  which  Secure  (Lat.  secunis,  with- 
out care)  is  not.  Wc  may  say,  "  It  is 
safe,  or  safer,  to  travel  by  day,"  where 
we  could  not  say,  "It  is  secure." 
Safety  differs  from  security,  as  the 
objective  from  the  subjective,  security 
being  the  sense  or  recognition  of 
safety.  If  I  say,  "He  is  safe,"  I 
mean  in  a  state  removed  from  dan- 
ger ;  if  I  say,  "  He  is  secure,"  I  mean 
in  a  state  which  he  or  I  can  re- 
cognize as  removed  from  danger. 
Hence  secure  has  travelled  on  to  meim 
entertaining  a  sense  of  safety,  which 
may  be  even  in  opposition  to  tlic 
facts  of  the  case.  "  While  they  slept 
secure  the  enemy  attacked  the  camp ;" 
where  the  security  was  not  safety,  but 
emphatically  the  contraiy.  But  there 
ai*e  further  differences  to  be  noted 
between  safety  and  security.  Safety 
is  absolute,  security  relative;  or,  in 
other  words,  those  who  are  simply 
out  of  danger  ai-e  safe ;  those  who  arc 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
are  secure.  Safety  regards  the  pre- 
sent in  connection  with  the  past; 
security  is  also  for  the  future.  Safety 
is  a  more  abstract  term  than  secu- 
rity. If  effectual  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  security  of  a  thing,  it  is 
in  a  condition  of  safety.  Again, 
security  sometimes  implies  such  re- 
striction upon  the  individual  as  pre- 
vents him  from  being  a  cause  of  alaiiu 
or  danger.  In  looking  at  a  caged 
lion,  we  think  less  of  his  safety  than 
of  ouf  own  security.    The  felon,  cap- 


tured   and    imprisoned,    is    secure, 
without  being  safe. 

"  Secure  from  Fortune's  blows."  < , 

Dryden, 
"  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  escaped 
all  safe  to  land,"— TTn^/tsA  Bible. 

Sagacious.     See  Acute. 
Sagacity.    See  Sagacious. 
Sailor.     See  Mariner. 
Salary.     See  Pay. 
Sake.    Account. 

Sake  {see  Forsake)  is  employed 
both  of  persons  and  things,  as  also  is 
Account  (Fr.  accompte,  Lat.  ad  and 
computare).  We  say,  grammatically. 
*•  for  the  sake  "  and  "  on  account." 
But  sake  denotes  an  ulterior  purpose 
which  is  contemplated ;  account,  an 
anterior  cause  or  motive  which  in- 
duces. Moreover,  account  is  no  more 
than  a  cause ;  sake,  a  cause  in  which 
one  is  concerned.  If  I  say,  "  I  am 
doing  this  for  his  sake,"  I  mean  that  I 
am  doin^  it  because  I  have  an  end  in 
view,  which  I  believe  it  will  be  to  his 
interest  that  I  should  accomplish.  If 
I  say,  *'I  am  doing  it  on  his  ac- 
count," I  mean,  broadly,  that  he  is  in 
some  way  the  cause  of  my  doing  it. 
Hence  it  follows  that  where  the  ob- 
ject is  serviceable,  we  use  sake ;  as, "  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace ;" 
that  is,  to  promote  the  ends  of  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  I  took  the  high- 
road rather  than  the  fields,  on  ac- 
count of  the  darkness,"  where  the 
darkness  is  no  more  than  the  subject 
of  consideration  which  influenced  my 
choice. 

"  Knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge." — Sir  W. 
Hamilton, 

"  In  matters  where  his  judgment  led  him 
to  oppose  men  on  a  public  account^  he  would 
do  it  vigorously  and  heartily." — Atterbury. 

Salubrious.  See  Healthy. 
Salutary.  See  Healthy. 
Salutation.  Salute. 

These  words,  coming  from  the 
Latin  salusy  health,  safety,  refer  more 
directly,  the  former  to  the  person, 
the  latter  to  the  thing.  A  Saluta- 
tion may  be  in  words  or  any  other 
way,  implying  personal  expression  of 
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feeling.  The  Salutb  is  never  in  words. 
There  is  more  of  familiarity  in  saluta- 
tion, and  of  respect  or  formal  demon- 
stration in  salute. 

"  But  at  the  very  time  while  he  is  bowing 
at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  pass  by,  and  because  he  possesses 
only  a  competency,  without  superfluity  and 
without  influence,  he  shall  not  be  honoured 
¥rith  the  common  civility  of  a  so/u^a^Mm." — 
KnoXf  Essays. 

"I  sent  a  lieutenant  ashore,  to  acquaint 
the  governor  of  our  arrival,  and  to  make  an 
excuse  for  our  not  saluting ;  for  as  I  could 
salute  only  with  three  guns,  except  the 
swivels,  which  I  was  of  opinion  would  not  be 
heard,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  let  it 
alone." — (Jook's  Voyages. 

Salute.  See  Salutation  and 
Accost. 

Sample.    See  Example. 
Sanction.  Countenance.    Sup- 

POBT. 

Wo  Countenance  (Lat.  co^Ui- 
nentia,  sc.  vuUus,  the  holding  together 
or  cast  of  face)  persons ;  we  Sanction 
things ;  we  Support  things  and  per- 
sons. Persons  ai*e  countenanced  by 
the  apparent  approval  of  others. 
Mere  numbers  may  countenance. 
Proceedings  are  sanctioned  (Lat. 
aaticire,  smictuSy  to  sanction  or  ratify) 
by  the  approval,  especially  of  persons 
of  weight  or  authority.  Persons  or 
measures  are  supported  (Lat.  sub, 
under,  and  portare,  to  caiTy)  by  any 
means  whicn  may  give  assistance  or 
encoui*agement,  or  promote  the  end  in 
view.  Superiors  only  can  counte- 
nance and  sanction ;  all  of  every  de- 
gree may  support,  which  implies, 
more  than  the  rest,  active  co-opera- 
tion. 

**Tho  strictest  professors  of  reason  have 
added  the  sanction  of  their  testimony.'' — 
Watts. 

**But  as  to  the  civil  religion,  Socrates 
never  opposed  it,  but  always  countenanced  it 
both  by  discourse  and  example." — Bentley. 

"The  apimrent  insufficiency  of  every  in- 
dividual to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  com- 
pels us  to  seek  from  one  another  assistance 
and  support.** — Johnson. 

Sanctity.    See  Sacred. 
Sane.    See  Sound, 


Sanguinaby.     See  Bloody. 

Sarcasm.    See  Burlesque. 

Satiate.     See  Gratify. 

Satire.    Se4  Bubi^esque. 

Satisfaction.  See  Compexsi- 
TiON  and  Contentment. 

Satisfy.    See  Gratify. 

Savage.     See  Barbarous  and 
Ferocious. 
Save.    Spare. 

We  may  be  Saved  (Fr.  saurer,  Lat. 
salvus,  safe)  fix>m  any  evils.  We  are 
Spared  (A.  S.  sparian^  to  spare)  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  some  one  to  inflict.  To  save  may 
be  the  effect  either  of  accident  or  dt^* 
sign.  To  spai*e  is  always  designed, 
denoting  mtentional  forbeai*anco. 
''He  woB  to  have  been  shot  as  a 
deserter,  but  the  clemency  of  his  com- 
mander spai-ed  his  life."  '•  He  waa 
struck  by  a  bullet,  but  the  watch  in 
his  pocket  saved  his  life."  The  dif- 
ference may  bo  seen  at  once  in  the 
two  phrases,  "  he  saved  my  life,"  and 
"  he  spared  my  life." 

"Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in, 
and  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  befure 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought  them  oat  and 
said,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  sartdf*— 
English  Bible. 

"  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  deiiver«>l 
them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserv«>l 
unto  judgment ;  and  spared  not  the  old 
world."— /6ia. 

Saving.    See  Economical. 
Saunter.    See  Lay. 
Savour.    See  Taste. 
Saw.    See  Proverb. 
Saying.    See  Proverb. 
Scan.     See  Behold. 
Scandal.    Reproach. 

The  same  thing  may  be  matter  of 
both  Scandal  (Gr.  xrnavbaXov,  a 
stumbling-block)  and  Bsp&oach  (Fr. 
reprocher,proehe,prope,  near,  the  bring- 
ing near  or  home  of  an  offence) ;  but 
I'eproach  points  rather  to  the  intrinsic 
btame  of  th^   act;    scandal,  to  the 
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offence  caused  hy  it  in  the  minds  of 
others,  and  of  society  at  large.  It 
maj  be  observed  that  scandal  is  used 
for  the  offensive  act,  and  for  the  im- 
putation, even  including  the  un- 
founded imputation  of  it, 

**The   loss  in  war  sustaiaed  through   his 
name, 
A  lasting  scandal  to  the  Englbh  name." 

Drayton. 

''The  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  appellation 
of  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach." — Robertson. 

Scandalous.    Infamous. 

Scandalous  (see  Scandal)  is  ap- 
plied only  to  deeds  and  transactions ; 
-while  Infamous  {in,  privative,  and 
fama,  fame)  is  used  both  of  trans- 
actions and  persons.  Infamous  is  the 
stronger  term  of  the  two ;  a  scandal- 
ous act  being  one  which  is  calculated 
to  excite  a  high  degree  of  social 
blame ;  an  infamous  act,  one  which  is 
calculated  to  brand  the  character  of 
the  doer  with  detestation  for  life. 


^Nothing  scandalous  or  ofiensire  to  any.'* 
— Booker, 

''If  anything  be  of  ill-report,  and  looks 
infamously  to  the  sober  part  of  mankind, 
why,  that  very  consideration  is  enough  to 
deter  you  from  the  practice  of  it,  for  you 
are  to  recommend  your  religion  to  all  the 
men  in  the  world  by  all  the  ways  that  are 
jKJssible. " — Sharp, 

Scanty.    Meagre. 

These  terms  ai*e  closelj  similar;  and 
when  employed  as  synonyms,  as  a 
meagre  supply,  a  scanty  supply,  seem 
nearly  identical  But  Scanty  (A.  S. 
sccenan,  to  break,  wound,  or  mutilate) 
refers  rather  to  the  relation  of  the 
thing  supplied  to  the  will  of  the  sup- 
plier; Meagbb  {Fr.inaigre,  Lat. macer, 
thin),  to  the  littleness  or  poverty 
of  the  thine  in  itself.  A  meagi'c 
supply  may  be  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. A  scanty  supply  reflects 
upon  the  giver  or  provider.  Scanty 
relates  more  to  number,  measure,  or 
rule;  meagre,  to  Quantity  generadly. 
The  proportionately  meagre  is  the 
scanty.  Scanty  is  therefore  applic- 
able to  number  as  well  as  quantity  or 
amplitude;  meagre,  only  to  th<»  latter. 


"  The  lowest  class  of  labourers,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  scanty  subsistence, 
must,  some  way  or  another,  make  shift  to 
continue  their  race  so  far  as  to  keep  up  their 
usual  numbers." — Smith,  Wealth  of  A'ations. 

**His  education  had  been  but  meagre." — 
Motley, 

The  terms  scanty  hope  and  meagre 
hope  would  thus  mean — the  latter, 
that  the  amount  of  hope  was  very 
small;  the  former,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  afforded  little 
ground  for  hope. 

ScAKCE.    See  Rabb. 
Scarcely.    See  Habdly. 

ScARaTY.    Famine.    Dearth. 

Scarcity  {see  Scarce)  is  a  generic 
term,  and  expresses  the  scant  supply 
of  any  article  needful  or  desiraole. 
Dearth,  which  is  deamess,  is  applied 
to  ai'ticles  of  food  primarily,  though, 
by  a  poetic  analogy,  extended  to  mean 
poverty  in  supply  generally;  as,  "a 
dearth  of  plot  and  narrowness  of 
imagination."  —  Dryden,  Famine 
(Lat.  fames,  hunger)  is  restricted  to  a 
grievous  scarcity  of  food  orprovisions, 
and  expresses  the  condition  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  such  want.  It  is  used, 
unlike  the  others,  only  generally,  and 
not  of  specific  articles  or  commodi- 
ties. 

"  Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by 
scarcity  than  by  use." — Idler, 

**  The  famine  is  sore  in  the  land." — Ewj- 
lish  Bible, 

*^  For  I  find  the  dearth  at  this  time  was 
very  gi'eat ;  wheat  was  at  four  marks  the 
quarter,  malt  at  two  pounds  four  shillings, 
pease  at  two  pounds  fire  shillings." — Burnet. 

Scatter.  Spread.  Disperse. 
Sprinkle. 

Scatter  (A.  S.  scateran)  is  applic- 
able only  to  separable  or  separated 
bodies:  as,  to  scatter  seed  upon  the 
ground;  to  scatter  papera  about  a 
room.  It  is  mostly,  but  not  abso- 
lutely, a  deed  of  design,  but  done 
without  exactness.  It  involves  also 
dissipation  from  one  point  or  centre, 
but  not  so  systematically  as  disperse. 
Spread  (A.  S.  sproedan),  on  the  other 
hand,  applies  lioth  to  separable  and 
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inseparable  or  unsepai-ated  bodies; 
as,  to  spread  butter  upon  bread ;  to 
spread  documents  upon  a  table.  Yet 
the  idea  of  collectiveness  is  always 
more  or  less  retained  in  spread ;  while 
it  is  contradicted  and  lost  in  scatter. 
The  term  spread  may  indicate  exten- 
sion in  one  direction,  or  in  more  than 
one,  and  it  canies  with  it  the  idea  of 
design.  ^Dispebse  (Lat.  dispergere, 
dispersuSf  dis,  separately,  and  spar- 
gere,  to  sprinkle  or  scatter)  is  the 
consequence  of  intelligent  will,  or  of 
mere  force ;  as,  the  ti'oops  were  dis- 
persed by  the  enemy;  the  sun  dis- 
perses the  clouds.  What  is  especially 
implied  in  disperse  is  the  disruption 
of  a  previously  compact  body.  Scatter 
is  a  stronger  term  than  disperse  when 
the  term  is  applied  to  acts  of  man*s 
volition  or  the  force  of  circumstances. 
"  The  Jews  have,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  been  scattered  throughout  all 
lands.'*  A  party  of  pleasure  may  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  hills.  Scat- 
ter and  disperse  are  terms  without 
limit.  Spread  may  be  with  limit  as 
weU  as  design,  as  when  manure  is 
spread  over  a  field,  or  a  given  part  of 
it.  It  may  be  purposelv  scattered,  or 
pui^posely  spread ;  in  the  former  case 
it  would  be  in  patches ;  in  the  latter, 
it  would  form  a  continuous  covering 
to  the  soil.  To  Sprinkle  (A.  S. 
sprengan,  sprencan)  is  to  cause  to 
lall  lightly  and  scantily  in  drops,  or 
solid  particles  like  drops,  of  liquid. 

"Our  bones  lie  scattered  heiore  the  int.** — 
English  Psahns. 

"  As  touching  the  spreading  of  mucke,  and 
mingling  it  with  the  mould  of  a  land,  it  is 
exceeding  good  to  do  it  when  the  wind 
bctteth  full  west." — Holland,  Pliny. 

"  Not  in  a  professed  history  of  persecutions, 
or  in  the  connected  manner  in  which  I  am 
about  to  recite  it,  but  dispersedly  and  occa- 
sionally, in  the  course  of  a  mixed  general 
history,  which  circumstance  alone  negatives 
the  sup])osition  of  any  fraudulent  design." — 
Paleg, 

Scent.    See  Fragrance. 
Scheme.     See  Plan. 
Schism.    See  Heresy. 
School.     See  Academy. 
Science,    See  Knowledge. 


Scoff.    See  Jeeb. 

Scorching.     See  Burning. 

Scorn.      Despise.       Contkmh. 
Disdain. 

These  terms  all  express  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  onta 
own  superiority  to  a  person  or  ob- 
ject. Contemn  (Lat.  contemnert)  is 
less  frequently  used  than  phrases 
into  which  it  entei*8,  as  to  show  or 
feel  contempt.  We  are  not  com- 
monly said  to  contemn  individuals, 
but  objects,  qualities,  character,  and 
the  like.  Hence  there  is  a  moral 
element  inherent  in  contemn,  wbkli 
does  not  of  necessity  belong  to  Dk- 
spise  (Lat.  despicere,  to  look  duwn 
upon).  The  naturally  proud  man  de- 
spises his  inferiors.  Despise,  how- 
ever, often  stands  as  the  verb,  to 
which  the  noun  contempt  (instead 
of  despite)  belongs.  Contemn  lends 
itself,  as  the  others  do  not,  to  a  col- 
lective expression  of  feeling.  Society 
contemns,  but  does  not  disdain  or 
despise  or  scorn.  Men  are  some- 
times called  contemners  of  that 
which,  professing  to  be  good  or  useful 
or  authoritative,  is  deemed  by  them 
to  be  wanting  in  these  qualities.  To 
Scorn  (Old  Fr.  escomer,  from  Lat. 
ex  and  comu,  a  horn,  literally,  to 
break  off  the  horns  of  an  animal,  and 
so  reduce  him  to  def  encelessness,  and. 
as  it  were,  shame)  and  to  Disdain 
(Old  Fr.  desdaigner,  Lat.  dis  and  dig- 
nus,  worthy)  are  used  in  stronc^er 
senses  than  contemn  and  despise. 
Yet  they  are  not  used  toward  per- 
sons, though  their  conjugate  noims 
are.  We  do  not  say,  **  He  scorned 
him,"  but  "  He  scorned  his  efforts  or 
threats ;"  nor  "  I  disdain  you,"  but 
"  I  disdain  your  acts,  words,  inainiui- 
tions,  character,"  and  the  like.  Yet 
we  should  say,  "  He  was  treated  with 
scorn,"  or,  "  I'egai'ded  with  disdain." 
Disdain  shows  itself  in  supercilious 
haughtiness  when  exhibited  towards 
persons,  and  may  have  no  better 
foundation  than  a  contemptaoxts  dis- 
position. To  disdain  is  to  feel  un- 
worthy of  oneself.  We  scorn  the 
coward.  We  are  too  apt  to  despise 
the  lowly  and  weak.  We  disdain  the 
presumptuous.   Contempt  impUes  an 
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exercise  of  judgment  on  the  character 
or  capabilities  of  another,  and  an 
inference  drawn  disparaging  to  them. 
Sence  contempt  is  used  of  impersonal 
thin^,  as  a  contempt  of  danger, 
which  means  a  low  estimate  of  its 
nature  or  power  to  intimidate.  There 
is  a  further  difference  between  dis- 
dain and  scorn.  We  disdain  on  com- 
parison  with  ourselves  personally.  We 
scorn  what  ib  in  itself  contemptible  or 
disgraceful.  Alexander  disdiained  to 
share  the  Persian  empire  with 
Darias.  A  man  of  honour  scorns 
to  deceive  another.  Scorn  is  ener- 
^tic  contempt. 

'*  I  am,  ridiculously  enough,  accused  to  be 
a  contemner  of  unirersities — that  is,  in  other 
words,  an  enemy  of  learning,  without  the 
foundation  of  which  I  am  sure  no  man  can 
pretend  to  be  a  poet," — Dryden. 

"It  was  this  that  raised  his  spirits  and 
made  him  (Job)  stand  his  ground  against  the 
opposition  of  his  friends  and  the  scorn  of  his 
enemies." — Stillingjleet, 

"  For  he  (Pyrrhus)  was  a  man  that  could 
tell  how  to  humble  himself  towards  the 
great,  by  whom  he  might  wiQ  benefit,  and 
know  also  how  to  creep  into  their  credit ; 
and  in  like  manner  was  he  a  great  scomcr 
and  despiser  of  such  as  were  his  inferiors." — 
NorVi,  Plutarch, 

'*  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Gray. 

It  may  be  observed  that  disdain, 
unlike  scorn  or  contempt,  may  be  in 
some  cases  a  virtue,  as  where  a  man 
disdains  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  another. 

Scornful.  See  Disdainful  and 
Scorn. 

Scream.    Shriek. 

A  Scream  (connected  with  the 
Icelandic  hreinut,  to  resound)  is  a 
cry,  shrill,  sharp,  and  sudden,  as  in 
f right  or  pain;  and  a  Shriek  (con- 
nected with  screech  and  the  Icelandic 
shrtekiay  to  howl)  might  be  defined 
nearly  in  the  same  way ;  but  scream- 
ing may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
Shrieking  is  only  involuntary.  Wo 
do  not  shriek,  except  when  suddenly 
overborne ;  but  we  sometimes  scream 


with  the  object  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance.  Shriek  is  more  forcible  than 
scream.  The  ill-tempered  child  screams 
with  disappointment.  A  shriek  of 
horror  may  rise  at  the  sight  of  a 
sudden  and  disastrous  accident. 

Screen.     See  Hide. 

Scribe.     See  Writer. 

Scruple.    See  Demur. 

Scrupulous.  /See  Conscientioub. 

Scrutiny.    See  Examination. 

Scurrilous.    Abusive. 

Scurrility  (Lat.  sewra^  a  buffoon) 
is  low  and  virulent  Abuse  (Lat.  ahuti^ 
aJbu8us\  but  without  the  sustained 
earnestness  of  abuse.  It  depends 
upon  taunts  and  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  upon  anything  else. 
There  is  an  argumentative  consist- 
ency about  abuse,  whether  it  be 
merited  or  unmerited ;  while  scurrility 
will  condescend  to  mean,  vile,  or  ob- 
scene vituperation.  The  angry, 
resentful  man  may  be  abusive;  the 
coarse-minded  man  is  scurrilous. 
Abuse  '  is  virulent  condemnation. 
Scurrility  is  virulent  derision. 

**  The  absurd  and  scurrilous  sermon  which 
had  very  unwisely  been  honoured  with  im- 
peachment."— Macaulay, 

"  Barbarous  uhusiteness," — Milton, 

Seaman.    See  Mariner. 
Search.    See  Examination. 
Season.     See  Time. 
Seasonable.    See  Timely. 
Secede.    See  Becede. 
Seclusion.    See  Privacy. 
Second.    See  Inferior. 
Secondary.    See  Inferior. 
Secrecy.     Concealment. 

Concealment  (Lat.  con  and  celare, 
to  hide)  may  be  employed  to  express 
the  act  as  well  as  the  state  of  conceal- 
ing; while  Secrecy  (Lat.  secretus^ 
seceniere,  to  set  apart)  expresses  the 
state  or  quality  alone.  Secrecy  in- 
volves limited  knowledge ;  while  con- 
cealment is  consistent  with  totiil 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  thing. 
There  cannot  be  secrecy  without  con- 
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cealment ;  hut  there  may  be  conceal- 
ment without  secrecy.  Concealment 
is  oftener  against  others ;  secrecy,  for 
the  sake  of  ourselves.  The  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  is  commonly  both 
secret  and  concealed.  Secret,  in  being 
kept  to  himself  by  the  author ;  con- 
cealed, as  being  hidden  from  the 
knowledge  of  others.  Secrecy  is  pur- 
posed concealment. 

**  When  King  John  of  France,  in  order  to 
pay  his  debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the 
officers  of  his  mint  were  sworn  to  secrecy" — 
Smithy  Wealth  of  Nations. 

**  Some  to  the  mde  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  o6&pring;    the  cleft 

tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their 
nest."  Thomson, 

Secbet.    Clandestine. 

Clandestine  {clandestintis,  clans, 
secretly)  is  less  wide,  but  more  dis- 
tinctive in  meaning,  than  Secret 
{see  above).  Clandestine  applies 
only  to  matters  of  human  action; 
while  secret  may  be  employed  of 
anything  unknown.  The  idea  of  the 
clandestme  caiTies  with  it  that  of 
a  purposed  and  unlawful  secrecy. 
When  Johnson  uses  the  term  clan- 
destine in  the  following  unusual 
way,  **  I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodg- 
ing, and  found,  to  my  amazement, 
all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man," there  is  still  involved  the 
idea  of  continued  secrecy  in  keeping 
up  a  clandestine  mode  of  life. 

"An  Englishman  will  do  you  a  piece  of 
service  secretly,  and  be  distressed  with  the 
expressions  of  your  gratitude."  —  Knox, 
Essays. 

"  But  it  will  be  urged  still  that  civil  as- 
semblies are  open  and  free  for  any  one  to 
enter  into,  whereas  religious  conventicles  are 
more  private,  and  thereby  cjive  opportunity 
to  clandestine  machinations." — Locke. 

Secrete.    See  Hide. 
Secular.     See  Worldly. 
Secure.    See  Safe. 
SECURiTr.    See  Pledge. 
Sedate.     Composed. 

Composed  (Lat.  corrvponere,  cmnpO' 
siius)  relates  to  a  specific  state  on  a 


specific  occasion;  Sedate  (Lat 
sedcUus,  participle  pass,  of  sedare^  to 
allay),  to  an  habitual  temper  and  de- 
meanour. Composed  denotes  tran- 
quillity, in  opposition  to  any  excite- 
ment of  feeling,  as  alarm  or  anger. 
Sedate  denotes  quietness,  as  opposed 
to  levity  or  any  extravagance  of 
conduct  or  appearance. 

"  Go  !  fair  example  of  nntainteil  youth. 
Of  modest  wisdom  and  pacific  truth ; 
Composed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  seJatr, 
Good  without   noise,  without   preteosioi 
great,"  Pope. 

Sediment.    See  Dregs. 
Sedition.     See  Insurrectiox. 
Seditious.    See  Factious. 
Seduce.    See  Entice. 
Sedulous.    See  Diligent. 
See.    See  Behold. 
Seek.    Search. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  looking  after  something 
not  in  sight.  Grammatically,  Seek  is 
employed  directly  of  the  object  sought: 
while  Search  is  applied  directly  to 
the  place  in  which  it  is  expected  to  be 
found.  We  seek  a  thing,  and  search 
for  it.  To  search  is  to  seek  specu- 
latively, widely,  and  laboriously.  We 
are  said  to  seek  eagerly,  to  search 
carefully. 

"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you." — English  Bible, 

"  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life." — Ibid. 

Seem.    Appear. 

Seem  (A.  S.  s'eman,  to  judge)  is 
a  term  of  which  the  meaning  rises 
upon  that  of  Appear  (Lat.  apparert). 
An  object  appears  when  it  l>ecome8 
simply  visible  to  the  eye  or  recog- 
nizable to  the  mind.  It  seems  when 
it  is  refeiTcd  to  something  beyond 
itself  either  in  the  mind  or  outside  it ; 
as,  "  such  a  proposal  seems  fair.*^  Ap- 
pear expresses  more  directly  the  phe- 
nomena or  facts  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us;  seem,  the  impression 
of  likeness  or  probability  wnich  we 
derive  from  them.  So  the  probability 
of  a  fact  is  expressed  more  naturally 
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by  appear;  the  probability  of  an  in- 
ference, by  seem.  "  From  the  state  of 
the  groand,  it  appears  that  it  rained 
last  night"  "  From  the  look  of  the 
clouds,  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall 
liaye  rain  before  long."  It  seems 
probable.  It  appears  certain.  A  seem- 
ing likelihood.  An  apparent  troism. 
Apparent  aomeUtnes  means  obvious; 
but  seeming  never  means  certain,  but 
always  uncertain. 

'*  It  is  not  that  I  am  ignorant  how  many 
texta  of  Scripture  seemingly  support  that 
cause,  but  neither  am  I  ignorant  how  all 
these  texts  may  receive  a  kinder  and  more 
mollified  interpretation." — Dryden, 

Seemly.     See  BECOMiNa. 
Seize.    See  Catch. 
Seizure.    See  Capture. 
Selection.    See  Choice. 
Selfish.    See  Egotistical. 

Self-conceit.  See  Arrogance 
and  Self-will. 

Self-sufficiency.  See  Self- 
will. 

Self-will.  Self-conceit. 

Self-sufficiency. 

The  Self-willed  person  is  go- 
verned by  his  own  wiU,  and  does  not 
yield  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others, 
unaccommodating,  uncompliant.  The 
Self-conceited  person  has  a  high 
and  over- weening  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  or  endowments.  The  Self- 
sufficient  person  has  the  same 
opinion  of  his  own  strength  or  abili- 
ties ;  hence  he  despises  the  assistance 
as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  others. 
Self-will  is  in  determination  and  piur- 
pose ;  self-conceit,  in  personal  judg- 
ment and  estimation ;  self-sufficiency, 
in  opinion  and  action. 

Semblance.    See  Show. 
Senior.    See  Elder. 
Sensation.    See  Feeling. 
Sense.    See  Feeling. 
Sensibility.    See  Feeling. 
Sensible.    See  Aware. 


Sensible.  Sensttive.  Sentient. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  •same  source,  the  Latin  seniire,  to 
feel.  Sensible  expresses  either  a 
habit  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  only 
a  state  relating  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject, as  a  person  may  oe  sensible  of 
cold,  injury,  kindness.  Sensitiye 
expresses  a  permanent  or  habitual 
condition,  in  which  the  sense  or  feel- 
ing is  Quickly  acted  upon,  being  natu- 
raQy  keenly  alive  to  external  in- 
fluences. Sentient  expresses  a  cha- 
racter of  nature,  the  possession  of  the 
power  or  faculty  of  feeling,  and  of 
reflecting  upon  the  feeling,  as,  "angeia 
or  men  are  sentient  beings."  It  is  the 
fact  that  beings  are  of  a  sentient 
nature  which  qualifies  them  for  being 
sensible  of  certain  impressions  in 
pai-ticular.  Sensitive  denotes  a  veiy 
energetic,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  restricted,  property.  There  is 
a  plant  called  **  the  sensitive  plant," 
which  is  neither  sentient  nor  sensible. 
Sensitive  and  sentient  are  always 
active.  Sensible  is  both  active  and 
passive,  in  the  sense  of  recognizing 
and  recognized  by  the  feelings.  When 
sensible  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
wise  or  prudent,  it  denotes  the  exer- 
cise actively  of  sense,  in  its  meaning 
of  mental  perception  or  understand- 
ing. The  two  uses  of  sensible  are 
illustrated  in  the  two  following  quo- 
tations : — 

"  Out  senses,  conversant  about  particular 
sensible  objecttfj  do  convey  into  the  mind 
several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  those  yarions  ways  wherein  those 
objects  do  affect  them,  and  thus  we  come  by 
those  ideas  we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat, 
cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those 
which  we  call  sensible  qualities." — Locke, 

**  For,  as  in  the  collation  it  is  not  the  gold 
or  the  silver,  the  food  or  the  apparel,  in 
which  the  benefit  consists,  but  the  will  and 
benevolent  intention  of  him  who  bestows 
them ;  so  reciprocally  it  is  the  good  accept- 
ance, the  sensitAeness  of  and  acquiescence  in 
the  benefactor's  goodness  that  constitutes 
the  gratitude." — Barrow, 

"  This  spiritual  sword  of  God's  awful  word 
penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
mind,  pierces  to  the  very  line  of  separation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  sensitive  and  the  intelligent 
principle." — Bishop  fforsley, 

*'From  hence  we  may  gather  that  the 
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pfoVideiice  of  God  is  over  all  His  works,  and 
that  in  the  formation  of  sentient  as  well  as 
unsentient  natures,  He  had  in  view  that  series 
of  changes  and  erents  they  would  produce, 
and  ordered  His  whole  multitude  of  second 
causes  so  as  to  execute  that  plan  of  proW- 
dence  He  had  in  His  intention." — Search^ 
Light  of  Nature, 

Sensitive.    See  Sensible. 

Sensualist.    See  Epicure.     . 

Sentence.    See  Phrase. 

Sentient.     See  Sensible. 

Sentiment.    See  Opinion. 

Sentimental.     Komantic. 

The  Sentimental  person  is  one  of 
wrong  or  excessive  sensibility,  or  who 
imports  mere  sentiment  into  mattera 
.  worthy  of  more  vigorous  thought. 
The  Komantic  (Old  Fr.  rovmnce, 
Roman, or  Romant,  the  dialects  formed 
from  mixture  of  the  Latin  language 
with  those  of  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  so  a 
species  of  fictitious  writing  in  that 
mixed  language,  generally  treating 
of  marvels  and  adventures)  creates 
ideal  scenes  and  objects  by  the  extra- 
vagant exercise  of  the  imagination. 
The  sentimental  character  is  soft  and 
sickly;  the  romantic  is  extravagant 
and  wild. 

"  She  has  even  the  false  pity  and  senti' 
mentality  of  many  modern  ladies." —  Warton, 
Kwjlish  Poetry, 

"  I  cannot  but  look  on  an  indirt'ercncy  of 
mind  as  to  the  good  or  evil  things  of  this  life 
as  a  mere  romanlick  fancy  of  such  who  would 
be  thought  to  be  much  wiser  than  they  ever 
were  or  could  be." — Stillintj fleet. 

Sepabate.  Detach.  Disjoin. 
Disconnect.  Divide.  Part. 
Seveb.     Sunder. 

To  Separate  (Lat.  separate,  se, 
apart,  and  parare,  to  prepare)  is  em- 
ployed both  of  physical  and  mental 
objects.  We  may  separate  one  thing 
in  its  entirety  from  another  or  from 
other  things,  or  a  pai*t  from  the  whole 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  leading  idea 
of  separation  is  the  establishing  an 
interval  of  distance  between  ob- 
jects, or  the  reversing  of  contiguity, 
whether  that  contiguity  be  by  natu  - 


ral  adhesion,  or  by  artificial  or  casoal 
collocation.  To  Detach  (Fr.  de- 
tacher) is  to  undo  a  link  or  listening 
which  kept  any  two  things  coimected 
It  is  a  word  of  physical,  not  mental 
or  moral,  import.  To  Disjoin  is  the 
opposite  of  to  join,  and  therefore 
expresses  the  reversal  of  an  union 
which  is  the  effect  of  design.  Dis- 
connect (Lat.  dis  and  connecUre,  con, 
together,  and  nectere,  to  knit)  is  a 
more  complex  word  than  disjoin,  as 
connect  is  more  complex  than  join, 
and  expresses  any  kind  or  degree  of 
junction,  union,  coherence,  or  even 
relationship,  which  is  metaphysical 
junction.  To  disconnect  is  to  part 
things  which  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated. We  disconnect  in  order  to 
neutralize  common  or  reciprocal 
action.  Divide  (Lat.  dividere)  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  whole  and  entire 
object,  whicn  is  iiUriiwiccdly  sepKirated 
into  two  or  more  parts.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  even  in  physical  ob- 
jects, it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
thing  divided  should  have  actually 
ever  been  one,  only  it  would  be  one 
but  for  the  division.  In  this  way  a 
wall  may  be  said  to  divide  two  houses. 
Part  (Lai,  partire,  from  pcu-a,  partig, 
a  part)  is  very  nearly  identical.  We 
pai-t  in  order  to  neutralize  union ;  but, 
as  we  separate  what  was  contiguous, 
so  we  part  what  was  whole.  We  divide 
what  was  one.  We  detach  what  was 
fastened.  We  disconnect  what  was 
associated.  We  Sunder  (A.  S.  sun- 
der,  sepaiTite)  what  was  comprehendetl. 
We  Sever  (Old  Fr.  «errer,  to  sepa- 
rate) or  dissever  (which  seems  only  a 
redundancy)  what  requires  some 
effort  to  piuft.  Both  sever  and  sunder 
commonly  involve  the  inferiority  of 
what  is  severed  or  sundered  to  that 
from  which  it  is  taken.  SeVer  seems 
to  lend  itself  more  readily  to  expres- 
sing repeated  acts  of  disconnection,  as 
to  sever  limb  from  limb,  where  we 
should  hardly  use  sunder.  To  divide 
and  to  separate  need  especially  to  be 
distinguished.  To  divide  is  to  cut 
or  resolve  into  parts.  To  separate  is 
to  place  those  parts  at  a  distance  f  n>m 
each  other.  Objects  may  be  divided, 
yet  near.  When  separated,  they 
are  mutually  removed.  The  object 
of  division  is  to  preserve  unity  nnder 
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certain  conditions;  of  separation,  to 
dissolve  nnitj  altogether.  Society 
is  divided  into  classes.  The  hermit 
is  separated  from  society.  Division 
nsuallj  follows  some  principle  of 
nature  or  arrangement.  Separations 
are  often  unnataral,  violent,  or  un- 
avoidable. Every  separation  involves 
a  division ;  but  there  is  many  a  divi- 
sion without  separation. 

**  The  Latin  word  (coloaia)  signifies  simply 
ft  plantation.  The  Greek  word  airoiicfa,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  a  separation  of  dwel- 
ling, a  departure  from  home,  a  going  out  of 
the  house." — Smithj  Wealth  of  Nations. 

**  They  are,  in  short,  iQstruments  in  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  to  improve  our  minds, 
to  rectify  our  failings,  to  detach  us  from  the 
present  scene,  to  fix  our  affections  on  things 
above." — Porteus, 

"  The  Athenian  Sophists  taught  it  (l^gic) 
in  conjunction  with  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ; 
but  Aristotle  brought  it  to  perfection,  and 
§eems  to  have  been  the  first  who  professedly 
disjoined  it  from  other  arts  and  sciences." — 
Benttie, 

*'  The  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  before 
the  Reformation  connected  with  the  See  of 
Home,  since  then  disconnected,  and  protesting 
against  some  of  her  doctrines,  and  against 
the  whole  of  her  authority  as  binding  on  our 
National  Church." — Burke, 

**  C^oisar  had  made  a  law  for  the  dividing  of 
the  lands  of  the  Cam^vania  unto  the  soldiers." 
— Xorthy  Plutarch, 

"  But,  indeed,  the  chief  parter  of  the  fray 
was  night." — Sidneyy  Arcadia, 

'*  The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  just." —  English 
Bi'.'le. 

"  He  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder," — JCng' 
lish  Psalins, 

Sepulchre.    See  Tomb. 
Sepulture.    See  Burlal. 
Sequence.    See  Series. 
Serene.     See  Calm. 
Series.   Sequence.  Succession. 

•  Series  (Latin  connected  with  severe, 
sertum,  to  join  or  bind)  denotes  a 
number  of  individuals  or  imits  stand- 
ing in  order  or  following  in  succession. 
Sequence  (Lat.  sequentia,  sequi,  to 
follow)  denotes  of  necessity  a  moving 
series  or  the  qujdity  of  it,  in  which 
that  which  follows  does  so  by  virtue 


of  that  which  went  before.  Sequence 
is  succession  by  a  reg^ar  force  oi' 
law.  Succession  may  be  with  or 
without  interconnection.  Succession 
to  the  throne  is.  according  to  rule  or 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  a  succession 
of  misfortunes  may  be  without  such 
common  rule  or  cause,  but  casual. 
Sones  implies  of  necessity  a  number 
more  than  two.  Sequence  and  suc- 
cession may  denote  no  more  than  one 
thing  following  upon  another. 

**  Such  divine  fatalists  make  fate  to  be  an 
implexed  series  or  concatenation  of  causes,  all 
in  themselves  necessary,  whereof  Qod  is  the 
chief." — Cudworth, 

"Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout." 

Shakespeare, 

"  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon 
successions.  Collateral  successions  are  taxed 
accoi*ding  to  the  degree  of  relations  from  five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of 
the  succession," — Smithy  Wealth  of  Nations, 

Serious.    See  Grave. 
Servant.    See  Domestic. 
Service.    See  Utility. 
Servitude.    See  CAPTiviTt. 
Set.    See  Lay. 
Settle.    See  Establish. 
Settled.    See  Calm. 
Sever.    See  Separate. 
Several.    See  Divers. 
Severity.    See  Austerity. 
Sex.     See  Gender. 
Shackle.    See  Clog. 
Shade.    Shadow. 

Light  intercepted  produces  the 
effect  denoted  by  these  terms.  But 
Shade  (A.  S.  scadu,  and  other  forms) 
denotes  no  more  than  the  general 
effect  of  comparative  darkness ;  while 
Shadow  impb'es  a  limit  or  form  in 
accordance  with  the  object  intercept- 
ing. The  shadow  of  a  tree  has  an 
outline  agreeingwith  the  shape  of 
the  tree  itself.  The  shade  of  a  tree 
is  that  variable  quantity  of  ground 
and  atmosphere  which  is  screened 
from  the  sun's  rays. 
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"The  means  by  which  the  painter  works, 
and  on  which  the  effect  of  his  picture  de- 
pends, are  light  and  shade,  warm  and  cold 
colours." — Reynolds. 

"  They  say  that  in  the  town  Syene, 
which  is  above  Alexandria  fifty  stadia,  at 
noone  tide  in  the  middes  of  summer,  there  is 
no  shadow  at  all ;  and  for  farther  experiment 
thereof,  let  a  pit  be  sunke  in  the  ground,  and 
it  will  be  light  all  over  in  every  corner ; 
whereby  it  appeareth  that  the  sunne  then  is 
just  and  directly  over  the  place  as  the  very 
zenith  thereof." — Holland,  riiny. 

Shadow.  See  Shade. 
Shake. 

Shake.  This  verb  wonld  have 
different  synonyms,  according  to  its 
acceptation  as  a  transitive  or  in- 
transitive verb,  as  follows : — 

Shake.  Tremble.  Shudder. 
Quiver.     Quake. 

Shake  may  be  regarded  as  the 
generic  term,  of  which  the  others 
are  modifications.  To  Tremble  (Fr. 
treinhlery  Lat.  tremulare)  is  said  both 
of  persons  and  thines,  and  is  a  quick 
vibratory  and  involuntary  shaking, 
as  in  persons  from  cold  or  fear ;  in 
things  from  weakness  or  jarring 
forces.  To  Shudder  (Low  Grerm. 
achtiddem)  is  only  applied  to  sentient 
beings,  as  the  effect  of  fear,  horror, 
aversion,  or  anticipation.  Quiver 
(Old  Eng.  qiiave,  whence  qvaver,  Low 
Germ,  quabheln^  represented  by  the 
English  wabble)  is  a  quick  vibration 
of  the  particles  of  a  body  resulting 
from  their  own  inherent  elasticity. 
To  Quake  (A.  S.  cwacian)  is  to 
shake  from  want  of  compactness  or 
tenacity  in  the  material  affected ;  as, 
to  quake  with  fear  comes  from  a  loss 
of  muscular  consistency ;  the  quaking 
mire  or  moss,  from  the  want  of  firm- 
ness and  solidity. 

*'  The  foundations  of  the  earth  shook,  and 
were  removed,  because  He  was  wroth." — 
English  Bible. 

"  Trcmhle,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of 
the  Ix)rd."— /frw/. 

"  Who  see  dire  spectres  through  the  gloomy 

air 
In  threatening  forms  advance,  and  skud- 

dering  hear 
The  groan  of  wandering  ghosts  and  yellings 

of  despair."  Blachnore. 


**With  that  at   him   a  quiv'rinj  dart  he 
threw, 
With  so  fell  force  and  villanotu  d^itc. 
That  through  his  habergeon  the  fork-head 
flew,"   '  Spauer. 

''Anon    she  'gan    perceive    the    house  to 
quake. 
And  all  the  dores  to  rattle  round  about ** 

IlmL 

Shake.    Agitate.     To8& 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb.  Shake  is  indefinite.  Agi- 
tate (Lat.  agiiare,  frequentative  of 
agerCf  to  drive)  is  to  shake  relatively, 
that  is,  to  a  normal  or  ordinary  stato 
of  quietude;  as,  "the  sea  is  agitated  by 
a  storm."  Toss  (Welsh  iossiaw,  to 
jerk)  diflfers  from  the  others  in  imply- 
ing change  of  place  in  the  thing  tossed, 
which  is  either  once  or  more  than 
once  thrown  up  so  as  to  fall  on 
another  spot. 

*^  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  sknie 
that  is  given  to  one  part  of  the  earth  by  the 
firing  and  explosion  of  subterranean  exhala- 
tions, if  that  be  the  true  and  only  caase  of 
earthquakes,  is  not  capable  of  reaching  near 
so  far  as  divers  earthquakes  have  done,  but 
that  the  fire  passes  through  some  little  sub- 
terraneal  clefts  or  channels,  or  hidden  con- 
veyances from  one  great  cavity  or  mine  to 
another.** — Boyle. 

Agitate  is  used  of  the  mind,  in  it-s 
secondary  application ;  and  shake,  of 
what  the  mind  entertains,  as,  for 
instance,  convictions,  beliefs,  and  the 
like. 

"  Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use. 
Else  noxious.**  Co^cper. 

"  Fear  ye  not  Me  ?  saith  the  Lord  ;  will  ye 
not  tremble  at  My  presence,  which  have 
placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a 
perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it,  and 
though  the  waves  thereof  <(ws  themselves,  yet 
can  they  not  prevail,  though  they  roar,  yet 
can  they  not  pass  over  it.** — English  Bible. 

Shallow.    Superficial. 

The  i  Superficial  is  that  which 
lies  at  the  surface  (Lat.  superficies, 
surface),  and  is  so  closely  r^ted  in 
sense  to  Shallow  (A.  S.  scelfe,  sehylfc, 
a  shelf),  which  is  wanting  in  depth. 
The  terms  might,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  used  indiscriminately,  as  a 
person  of  shallow  or  of  supierficial 
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nndcrstandiug.  But  sLallow  is,  by 
usage,  more  frequently  associated 
with  matters  of  understanding;  su- 
perficial, with  matters  of  observation. 
A  superficial  view.  A  shallow  de- 
cision. Shallow  is  always  a  term  of 
reproach;  not  so  superficial.  A  su- 
perficial consideration  of  a  subject 
may  be  all  that  time  and  opportu- 
nities permit.  A  shallow  considera- 
tion would  indicate  want  of  due 
investigation  or  capacity  in  the  in- 
vestigator. A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  a  subject  will  leaa  to  a 
shallow  treatment  of  it. 

*'  It  then  evidently  will  appear  that  upright 
simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse 
craft  the  merest  shaihumesa" — Barrow. 

"  These  things  are  never  to  be  understood 
without  much  more  than  a  superficicU  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament." — Bishop 
J/ors'ey. 

Shamk    See  Ignominy. 

Shameless.     See  Boldness. 

Shape.  See  Character  and 
Form. 

Share.   /S^a  Part  and  Partake. 

Sharp.    See  Acute  and  Keen. 

Shed.    See  Pour. 

Shelter.  See  Asylum  and 
Hide. 

Shift.    See  Expedient. 

Shine.    See  Beam. 

Shock.    Concussion. 

'  Shock  is  a  violent  and  sudden 
sliake.  Concussion  is  from  can- 
cutere,  con,  together,  and  mudere,  to 
shake.  A  concussion  is  the  violent 
collision  of  two  bodies  physically. 
Shock  is  used,  besides,  in  cases  where 
the  result  is  not  physical,  but  mental ; 
as,  a  shock  of  the  nervous  system ;  a 
shock  to  the  mind.  A  concussion  of 
the  brain. 

"The  infidel  principles  which  have  been 
recently  diffused  with  uncommon  industry 
and  art,  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  pro- 
duce in  a  reading  age  this  shocking  corrup- 
tion."— Knox,  Essays. 

**  How  can  that  ccmcussion  of  atoms  be 
capable  of  begetting  those  internal  and  vital 


aCection.«,  that  self-consciousness,  and  those 
other  ]M)wers  and  energies  that  we  feel  in  our 
minds  ?  Seeing  they  only  strike  upon  the  out- 
ward surfaces,  they  cannot  inwardly  pervade 
one  another ;  they  cannot  have  any  penetra- 
tion of  d^ensions,  and  conjunction  of  sub- 
stance."— Bentley. 

Shookino.    See  Hideous. 

Shoot.    See  Bud. 

Short.  Brief.  CoNasE.  Suc- 
cinct.    Summary. 

Short  (A.  S.  wor<,  sceort,  fro«n  the 
root  shear)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
generic  term  here,  of  which  the  others 
represent  specific  forces.  Evei*ything 
may  be  called  short  which  possesses 
relative  length  in  an  inferior  degree, 
whether  naturally  or  ai'tificially,  being 
either  mentally  or  physically  measured. 
Brief  (Lat.  brev^is,  short)  is  employed 
only  of  matters  of  speech,  which  have 
taken  comparatively  «/ior<  time toutter. 
Concise  (Lat.  concidercy  cancisus,  to 
cut  short)  and  Succinct  (Lat.  sue- 
cingere,  miccincttis,  to  gird  up)  are 
employed,  not  of  mere  matter  as 
such;  both  terms  signify  brevity  and 
comprehensiveness  combined ;  but  we 
speak  of  a  concise  phi'ase  or  style,  a 
succinct  naiTative  or  account.  Con- 
ciseness indicates  the  master  of  lan- 
guage, who  can  produce,  like  the  bold 
style  in  painting,  effect  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  words.  Succinctness 
indicates  the  man  of  judgment  and 
quick  discrimination,  who  can  select 
from  a  quantity  of  material  that 
which  is  most  important  and  cha- 
racteristic for  purposes  of  relation. 
Summary  (Lat.  summa,  a  sum  or 
total)  is  a  term  applicable  to  both 
speaking  and  acting.  It  often  gains 
time  at  the  loss  of  fullness  and  coiTCCt- 
ness,  indicating  mental  activity  and 
l)ractical  decision,  and  sometimes  un- 
scrupulousness.  Where  it  belongs 
to  exposition  in  words,  it  denotes 
that  brevity  which  comes  from  touch- 
ing only  main  topics  and  not  de- 
taUs. 

"  After  short  silence  then 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began.** 

Milton. 

"  I  shall  content  myself  to  show  very 
briefly  how  a  religious  and  virtuous  life  doth 
conduce  to  our  future  happiness."— TiV/o£9on. 
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"  He  expresses  himself  so  concisely,  employs 
words  so  sparingly,  that  whoever  will  possess 
his  ideas  must  dig  for  them,  and  oflentimes 
pretty  far  below  the  surface." — Richardson^ 
Life  of  Milton, 

'*  A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succincty 
The  language  plain,  and   incidents  well- 


link'd. 


»j  »t 


Cowper, 


**  Now,  for  this  present  I  will  breefely  and 
summarily  touch  those  principall  points 
which  are  confessed  and  agreed  upon  as 
touching  the  said  eclipses." — Holland,  Pliny, 

Shove.    See  Push. 

Show.     Exhibition.      Eepre- 

SENTATION.      SiGHT.      SpECTACLB. 

Show  is  here  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  term  (A.  S.  acawian^ 
sceawian,  scetcian,  to  look,  see,  view). 
A  show  is  commonly  something  set 
forth  to  be  seen  of  a  more  or  less 
aggregate  or  complex  character  for 
the  amusement  of  others.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  exhibition  of  a  single 
ODJect,  however  curious,  as  a  show. 
Like  most  simple  terms,  it  has  its 
vulgar  side.  A  show  appeals  to  the 
eye  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  or  im- 
posing effect,  rather  than  to  the 
taste.  A  show  does  not  absolutely 
involve  design,  as,  a  fine  show  of 
blossom  on  fruit-trees.  Exhibition 
(Lat.  exhiberej  exhibit iiSy  to  show), 
especially  since  the  establishment  of 
national,  local,  or  international  ex- 
hibitions, denotes  a  show  of  works 
eminent  as  works  of  ai*t  or  industiy. 
In  the  case  of  natural  objects,  they 
are  shown  or  exhibited,  according  as 
we  contemplate  their  natural  beauty 
or  attractiveness,  or  the  skill  which 
has  produced,  and  the  taste  which  has 
collected  them.  So  we  speak  some- 
times of  a  flower-show,  sometimes  of 
a  horticultural  exhibition.  An  ex- 
hibition always  involves  design.  It 
is  a  preconcerted  show.  Repre- 
sentation (Lat.  re,  again,  and  prcr- 
sens,  present)  is  the  exhibiting  or, 
as  it  were,  recalling  and  reproducing 
an  object  by  art,  and  may  be  of  one 
or  more  than  one  such  object  at  a 
time,  as,  the  representation  of  a  beast 
or  bird  on  canvas ;  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation of  an  historic  scene.  A 
Sight  (A.  S.  siht,  gesUd)  is  a  term 
expressing  not  the  effort  which  pro- 


duc'es  the  object  contemplated  or 
exhibited,  but  the  interest  of  the 
object  itself;  hence  a  sight  exhibits 
itself,  and  may  be,  and  commonly  is, 
natural,  not  artificial  and  casoal. 
It  may  be  of  a  single  object  or  of 
many.  Spectacle  (Lat.  spedaeuluwi, 
speciare,  to  look  at)  is  a  sight  precon- 
certed for  public  view,  and  full  of 
interest  in  its  details,  and  stnkiDg 
in  its  arrangements,  being  of  a  com- 
plex character,  connect^  with  the 
social  life  of  man. 

**  There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within 
the  province  of  a  spectator  than  public  skotcs 
and  diversions,  and  as  among  these,  there  ar« 
none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  tho»e 
elegant  entertainments  that  are  exhibited  in 
our  theatres." — Spectator, 

''If  we  consider  what  Numa  ordained 
concerning  images  and  the  representatiun  of 
the  gods,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  unto  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  who  thought  thut 
God  was  neither  sensible  nor  mort^,  but 
invisible,  incorruptible,  and  only  intelligible.*' 
^North,  Plutarch, 

*^  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  and 
see  this  great  s^ht,  why  the  bosh  is  not 
burned." — English  Bible, 

The  spectacle,  being  closely  allied  to 
human  life  and  manners,  differs  from 
the  rest  in  commonly  exciting  some 
sentiment  or  emotion,  as  of  horror, 
pity,  approbation.  The  spectacle, 
therefore,  may  be  striking  and  im- 
posing, or  quite  the  contrary,  so  that 
the  feeling  i*aised  in  the  mind  may  bo 
out  of  proportion  to  what  is  exhibited 
or  displayed,  as  in  the  following  of 
Cowper : — 

"  The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  fhend*:» 

hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  siU 
Spectatress  both  and  sjyectaclc,  a  aad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays.** 

Show.  Exhibit.  Display. 
Demonstrate.  Indicate.  Evince. 
Abgue.    Manii^est. 

Show,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
noun,  must  be  taken  as  the  generic 
term,  of  which  the  rest  are  specific 
forms.  It  is  indefinite,  and  means 
no  more  than  to  bring  to  view.  Ex- 
hibit {see  above)  commonly  denotes 
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to  show  in  order  to  attract  uotioe  to 
what  is  rare  or  interesting,  with  more 
or  less  of  publicity ;  whue  show  may 
be  public  or  private  to  one  or  to 
many,  and  may  even  be  indirect  and 
undesigned.  Display  (Old  Fr.  dea- 
ployeVj  Lat.  die,  abroad,  and  plicare, 
to  fold)  is  to  exhibit  from  personal 
desire  that  the  object  shoidd  oe  seen 
as  extensively  as  possible,  and  with 
such  publicity  as  redounds  to  the 
honour  or  importance  of  the  person 
exhibiting.  We  exhibit  in  public.  We 
display  for  the  sake  of  publicity.  To 
Demonstbate  (Lat.  deinonstrare)  is 
to  show  as  the  result  of  argument 
or  scientific  experiment.  Demonstra- 
tion is  planned  or  purposed  showing, 
through  media  specifically  chosen  or 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Indicate 
(Lat.  indicare)  differs  from  demon- 
strate in  being  wanting  in  such 
plan  and  purpose;  the  indication 
being  in  the  inherent  nature  or  force 
of  the  thing  itself.  Indication  in- 
volves a  conscious  power  of  judgment 
and  interpretation  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  object,  which  only  has  a 
power  of  indication  if  reflection, 
comparison,  and  experience  are 
present  in  the  observer.  Indication, 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  indirect. 
Evince  {e  and  vincere,  to  conquer) 
is  to  show  by  particular  and  con- 
vincing proof.  It  had  originally  the 
sense  of  conquer  or  subdue  in  argu- 
ment, a  sense  which  is  now  obsolete. 
As  Milton-^ 

"  Error  by  his  own  arms  is  hcst  evinced,** 

It  is  most  correctly  employed  when  it 
is  referred  to  some  conclusion,  either 
true,  or  maintained  to  be  true  ;  as  to 
evince  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
statement.  There  is  a  loose  sense, 
in  which  it  is  used  instead  of  mani- 
fest or  exhibit ;  as,  "  He  evinced 
great  emotion."  This  has  probably 
sprung  from  its  likeness  in  sound  to 
evidence.  Argue  (Lat.  arguere)  is 
nearly  related  to  indicate,  and  stands 
to  probability  and  inference  as  indi- 
cate stands  to  fact.  If  I  say,  "  Such 
expressions  indicate  ill-will,"  I  mean 
that  they  point  it  out  as  actually 
existing.  If  I  say,  "  They  argue  ill- 
will,"  I  mean  that  ill-will  is  naturally 
suggested    to     account    for    them. 


Manifest  (Lat  manifestus,  manifest) 
is,  in  its  simplest  aspect,  the  opposite 
to  conceal ;  but  it  seems  specially  ap- 
plicable to  the  indirect  exhibition  of 
feeling  or  motive  in  sentient  beings. 
So  we  speak  of  persons  manifesting 
joy  or  ^rief  at  announcements,  or 
manifesting  a  strong  desire  for  an 
object,  or  manifesting  signs  of  im- 
patience. A  manifestation  is  an  ex- 
ternal, visible,  and  tangible  token  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  more  or  less 
concealed. 

**  In  some  disorders  it  is  no  more  possible 
for  men  to  hinder  wicked  thoughts  from 
taking  possession  of  their  minds,  or  blas- 
phemous words  from  coming  out  of  their 
mouths  than  to  hinder  any  other  distem]>er 
(for  plainly  this  is  one)  which  may  attack  any 
other  part  of  them  from  showing  itself  by 
its  common  effects." — Seeker, 

'^  Instead  of  the  shadows  and  figures  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  veiled  and  in  a  great 
measure  concealed  what  they  exhUnted,  it 
presents  us  with  the  undisguised  truth  and 
very  substance,  sets  before  our  eyes  that 
great  atonement  to  the  justice  of  heaven 
which  other  victims  were  appointed  to  pre- 
signify,  and  opens  the  whole  treasure  of  Divine 
bounty." — Ibid. 

*^  Some  grains  must  be  allowed  to  a  rhe- 
torical display  which  will  not  bear  the  rigour 
of  a  critical  severity." — GlanvUL 

So  entirely  does  demonstration  de- 
pend upon  evidence,  that  the  term  is 
applied,  not  only  to  persons,  but  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  evidence 
itself,  as  in  the  following  of  Burke  :— 

'*  May  no  storm  ever  come  which  will  put 
the  firmness  of  their  attachment  to  the  proof, 
and  which,  in  the  midst  of  confusions  and 
terrors  and  sufferings,  may  danonstrate  the 
eternal  diflference  between  a  true  and  severe 
friend  to  the  monarchy  and  a  slippery  syco- 
phant of  the  court." 

*'  I  believe  what  you  scholars  call  just  and 
sublime,  in  opposition  to  turgid  and  bombast 
expression,  may  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  modesty  is  the  certain  inc/i- 
cation  of  a  great  spirit,  and  impudence  the 
affectation  of  it." — Spectator. 

"And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
no  weak  evincement  of  my  passion  for  and 
concern  in  your  happiness  that  I  can  refrain 
envying  you." — Boyle, 

"  Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  con- 
temns." Milton, 
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"The  magistrate  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in 
temporals  more  than  in  spirituals,  where  a 
repugnancy  is  perceived  between  his  com- 
mands and  any  credited  manifestaiions  of  the 
Divine  will."— Pofoy. 

Show.    See  Ostentation. 
Show.    Semblance. 

Show,  in  the  sense  in  whicli  it  is 
a  synonym  witli  Semblance  (Fr. 
seitwler,  Lat.  gimulare,  similia,  like), 
has  a  more  vaned  meaning.  Show 
may  denote  a  purposed  exhibition ; 
while  semblance  is  naturally  inherent. 
A  person  may  make  a  show  of  learn- 
ing, but  there  will  be  a  semblance 
of  it  if  only  there  actually  exist  in 
him  some  amount  of  leai'ning,  or  it 
be  attributed  to  him  by  the  ignorance 
of  observers.  A  semblance  is  a  show 
of  similarity. 

Showy.    See  Gaudy. 

Shrewd.    /Se^  Acute. 

Shriek.    See  Scream. 

Shrink.     Contract. 

Shrink  (A.  S.  sa-incan)  expresses 
the  contraction  of  conscious  Deings 
under  the  influence  of  fear;  while 
Contract  (Lat.  cotitraliere,  contrac- 
tus, to  draw  together)  is  never  used 
but  of  physical  substances;  nor  are 
these  said  quite  iudiscriminatoly  to 
shrink  and  contract.  Contract  is  the 
more  scientific  term  of  the  two,  hence 
is  employed  of  the  shrinking  of  bodiois 
less  in  common  use.  "VVe  speak  of  the 
shiinking  of  flannel  by  washing ;  of 
the  contraction  of  metals  under  the 
influence  of  cold.  Shrink  is  also 
used  of  sucli  contraction  as  inti- 
mately affects  the  particles  of  which 
a  substance  may  be  composed ;  while 
contract  is  used  of  the  mere  closer 
collocation  of  such  pai'ts  or  particles. 
The  rings  of  the  snake  do  not  shrink, 
but  contract.  In  their  secondary  ap- 
plication, shrink  belongs  to  the  reluc- 
ta,nce  to  action  or  endurance ;  con- 
tract, to  the  naiTOwiug  of  the  field  of 
observation,  or  the  scope  of  piivilege 
and  indulgence. 

**  Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  s/irunk  thy  streams."  Milton, 

"It  is  given  very  well  in  cusas  of  conimc- 
iion  and  shrinkinj  otsiuc  \vs." —  Holiandj  Pliny, 


Shudder.    See  Shake. 
Shun.    See  Escape. 
Shut.    Close. 

To  Close  (Lat.  cUiudere,  daugwi) 
is  merely  to  put  close  together.  To 
Shut  (A.  S.  scyttan^  scUtan)  is  to 
close  so  as  to  hinder  ingress  or  egress. 
So  shut  is  a  stronger  term,  capable  of 
implying  more  substantial  obstrac- 
tion,  than  close.  The  petals  of  a 
flower  close.  The  gates  of  a  citj  are 
shut  at  night.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  word  close  is  simply  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  shut,  there  are  number- 
less cases  in  which  the  words  may  be 
used  indiscriminately.  But,  like  most 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  Saxon  is  the 
commoner  term  for  physical  and 
common,  dose  for  metaphysical  and 
secondary,  processes  of  termination. 
"  He  closed  liis  discourse  by  shutting 
his  book." 

''  If,  after  all,  some  headstrong,  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though   sure  to   be  skni 

out, 
Could   he  with    reason    murmur  at   kii 

case, 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  Y* 

Cowper, 

*^  The  Lord  Himself  hath  not  disdained  so 
exactly  to  register  in  the  Book  of  Life  after 
what  sort  His  servants  have  closed  up  their 
days  on  earth." — Hooker. 

Sickness.    See  Disease. 
Sight.    See  Show. 
Sign.    See  Emblem:. 
Signal.    See  Emblem. 
Signal.    See  Memorable. 
Signalize.    Distinguish. 

The  former  term  is  stronger  than 
the  latter.  To  Signalize  oneself 
(Fi*.  signaliser,  Lat.  ai^um,  a  sign) 
is  eminently  and  constncuously  to  Dis- 
tinguish oneself  (Lat.  digiingnert). 
He  distinguishes  himself  who  gains 
honour.  He  signalises  himself  who 
performs  striking  deeds,  for  which  he 
obtains  renown.  So  signalise  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  individuals; 
while  many  may  be  distinguished. 

"  The  knight  of  I^  Mancha  gravely  re- 
counts to  his  companion  the  adventures  hy 
which  he  is  to  signalize  himself." — JohtiS^.n. 
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'*  Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  discover 
new  possibilities,  and  to  distmguiah  them- 
selves by  means  never  tried  before."  — 
JRainbier. 

Significant.    Expressive. 

SiaNiFiCANT  {significare,  signttm,  a 
sign,  and  facere,  to  make)  is  specific ; 
ExPBESSiVE  {e^^primere,  expressus,  to 
express)  is  general.  That  is  expres- 
sive which  iiabitually  and  forcibly 
shows  expression,  as  opposed  to  in- 
expressive. That  is  si^ificant  which 
strongly  expresses  or  indicates  some 
particulai*  thing.  An  expressive  coun- 
tenance manifests  clearly  successive 
and  varied  emotions.  A  gesture  is 
significant  which  plainly  and  forcibly 
illustrates  what  is  on  the  mind.  Ex- 
pressive carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
excellence.  Significant  is  neutral  for 
bad  or  good,  and  may  be  either.  Ex- 
pressive is  restricted  to  looks  and 
words;  as,  an  expressive  eye;  an 
expressive  phrase.  Significant  is 
applicable  to  complex  actions  or 
measures ;  as,  "  Such  a  measure  is 
significant  of  a  liberal  iwlicy."  Ex- 
pressive belongs  to  the  present.  Sig- 
nificant is  indicative  also  of  the 
future.  The  expressive  appeals  more 
directly  to  senses ;  the  significant,  to 
the  understanding.  Expressive  stands 
to  feeling  as  sigmficant  to  fact. 

"The  new  name  was  always  sujnifiomty 
and  for  the  most  ]>art,  when  given  by  Divine 
authority,  predictive  of  some  peculiarity  in 
the  character,  the  life,  the  achievements,  or 
the  destiny  of  the  ]>er8on  on  whom  it  was 
imposed." — Bishop  Jlorticy. 

^'The  murrain  at  the  end  of  the  Tliird 
Georgic  has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words 
can  give  it." — Addiaoiu 

Signification.    See  Impobt. 

Signify.  See  Expbess  and 
Imply. 

Signify.    Denote. 

Denote  (Lat.  denotare,  de  and  noia, 
a  sign)  is  to  Signify  {see  Signifi- 
cant) by  an  outward  sign,  and  so  is 
less  wide  in  its  application  than  sig- 
nify, inasmuch  as  it  is  always  patent 
and  direct,  while  signihr  majr  be 
covert  and  indirect.  There  is  a 
distinctness  of  exposition  in  denote 
which  does   not  belong  to   signify. 


The  dove  does  not  signify  innocence, 
nor  the  lamb  gentleness;  but  they 
denote  those  qualities  when  employed 
as  symbols.  As  signify  stands  to  sign, 
so  denote  stands  to  symbol.  Thai 
which  denotes  marks  out  plainly; 
whereas  we  often  require  a  key  to 
ascertain  a  signification.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  do  not  signify,  they 
denote,  the  hour.  Simple  things  or 
objects  are  denoted,  complex  sigmfied. 

*' Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal  by  its 
gestures  and  natural  cries  signify  to  another, 
*  This  is  mine  ;  that  is  yours  ;  I  am  willing 
to  give  this  for  thai," —Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations, 

"  *  He  hath  given  to  the  poor.'  These 
words  denote  the  freeness  of  his  bounty,  and 
determine  the  principd  objects  thereof." — 
Barrow. 

Silent.    See  Dumb. 

Silly.     Simple. 

Silliness  (A.  S.  sccligj  gcsceJitj, 
happy,  good),  like  innocence,  has  do- 
torioriited  in  meaning.  An  innocent 
is  now  sometiuies  used  for  an  imbe- 
cile or  idiotic  person.  So  silly  meant 
at  first  innocent,  happy ;  hence,  nut 
up  to  the  world's  ways — childZ?^,  and 
afterwards  childiWt.  Silliness  is  ener- 
getic Simplicity  (Lat.  simplex, 
simple).  The  simple  pei-son  is  be- 
hind the  world,  and  so  in  the  trans- 
actions of  life  likely  to  be  duped. 
The  silly  person  wants  judgment  or 
experience,  and  so  is  continually  act- 
ing out  fake  ends  and  mis-estimating 
the  comparative  force,  value,  and  sig- 
nificance of  things.  Silly  is  active ; 
simple,  passive.  The  simple  is  de- 
ceived by  others.  The  silly  beti"ays 
himself.  Simplicity  is  allied  to  ig- 
norance; silliness,  to  folly.  In  the 
present  sense,  simple  is  more  pecu- 
liarly an  epithet  of  pei*sons.  Silly 
extends  farther;  as,  a  silly  speech, 
book,  notion,  manner.  Simplicity 
is  stolid.     Silliness  is  frivolous. 

"What  can  be  more  sillily  arrogant  and 
misbecoming  than  for  a  man  to  think  that  he 
has  a  mind  and  understanding  in  him,  but 
yet  in  all  the  universe  beside  there  is  no 
such  thing  ?" — Locke. 
"  Beseeching  your  excellence  to  defend 

My  simplenesse^  if  ignoraunce  ulTeud 

In  any  wise,"  Chaucer. 

Similarity.    See  Likeness. 
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Simile.    See  Metaphor. 

Similitude.  See  Likeness  and 
Metaphor. 

Simple.    See  Silly. 
Simple.     Single. 

Simple  (see  Silly)  denotes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  apart  from  other 
things  of  afi^i  kind;  Single  (Lat. 
$inguhis),  from  other  things  of  the 
same  kind.  If  a  direction  began, 
**  Take  a  simple  sheet  of  paper,"  this 
would  mean  that  no  other  article  was 
rcijuired.  If,  "  Take  a  single  sheet," 
this  would  mean  that  only  one  sheet 
was  required. 

Simulate.    See  Feign. 

Sin.     See  Crime. 

Since.     See  Consequently. 

Sincere.     See  Hearty. 

Sincerity.    See  Honour. 

Sinful.    See  Bad. 

Single.  See      Individual, 

Simple,  and  Only. 

Singular.    See  Eccentric. 

Sink.    See  Drop. 

Site.     Place.    Spot. 

The  Site  (Lat.  siius)  is  the  area  on 
which  stands  a  building  or  a  col- 
lection of  buildings,  and  is  not  em- 
ployed in  any  other  relation ;  as  the 
site  of  a  mansion  or  a  city.  Place 
(Fr.  place,  Lat.  platea,  a  street  or 
square)  is,  in  its  broadest  acceptation, 
any  portion  of  space  measured  off, 
either  actually  or  oy  the  mind,  from 
other  space.  A  Spot  (from  the  root 
of  spit)  is  a  small  extent  of  space 
defined  with  exactness.  "I  search 
for  the  site  of  an  old  house.  I 
know,  generally,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  look  for  it ;  yet  I  cannot  find  the 
spot." 

"  These  spacious  streets,  where  every  private 

house 
Appears  a  palace  to  receive  a  king. 
The  site,  the  wealth,   the  beauty  of  the 

place, 
Will    soon     inform    thee    'tis    imperious 

Kome, 
Rome,  the  great  mistress  of  the  conquered 

world."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 


'*  As  in  simple  space  we  consider  the  re- 
lation of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or 
points,  so  in  our  idea  of  place  we  consider  the 
relation  of  distance  betwixt  anything  and 
any  two  or  more  points,  which  are  considered 
as  keeping  the  same  distance  one  with  an- 
other, and  so  considered  as  at  rest." — Z^oci^. 

**  A  jolly  place,  said  he,  in  times  of  old^ 
But  something  ails  it  now;    the  tpo<  is 
cursed."  Wordavoartk. 

Situation.  See  Ciiicumstance, 
Position,  and  State. 

Size.    See  Bulk. 

Sketch.  Delineation.  Out- 
line. 

The  fii*8t  (Fr.  esqxdsser)  fmia  np  the 
outline  in  part,  giving  a  few  broad 
touches,  by  which  a  lively  though 
imperfect  idea  is  gained';  while  Out- 
line gives  no  more  than  the  bound- 
ing Imes  of  the  scene  or  picture. 
Delineation  (de  and  liiieay  a  linoi 
goes  further  than  the  others,  having 
for  its  aim  a  fuller  conception  and 
larger  representation.  The  object  of 
an  outline  is  to  give  some  notion, 
however  meagre;  of  a  Sketch,  some 
representation,  however  imperfect ;  of 
a  delineation,  some  amount  of  ac- 
curate knowledge.  In  the  secondary 
sense,  we  speak  of  the  outline  of  a 
plan,  work,  or  project;  a  sketch  of 
an  object,  character,  or  proceedings, 
where  a  livehfy  a  delineation  whei*e 
an  accurate,  impression  is  sought  t4) 
be  conveyed.  An  outline  is  drawn 
for  one's  own  guidance.  A  delineation 
is  given  for  the  information  of 
another.  Delineation  being  Latin, 
lends  itself  better  to  mental,  as  sketch 
to  physical,  objects.  A  delineation 
is  an  imperfect  description ;  as  a 
sketch  is  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion. 

**  The  method  of  Rubens  was  to  sketch  his 
compositions  in  colours,  with  all  the  parts 
more  determined  than  sketches  generally  are. 
From  this  sketch  his  scholars  advanced  the 
picture  as  far  as  they  were  capable ;  aAer 
which  he  retouched  the  whole  hinoself." — 
Jiei/nolds, 

'*  Pen  the  contours  and  outlines  with  a 
more  even  and  acute  touch." — Evelyn. 

"  We,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists, 
have  a  complete  summary  of  His  triennial 
preaching ;    we  have  joined  with  the  detail 
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of  many  of  His  miracles  the  delineation  of  His 
character,  and  the  history  of  His  wonderful 
life  of  piety  and  love." — Bishop  HorUey, 

SKiLFnL.    See  Adboft. 

Skill.    See  Abelitt. 

Skin.    Hide. 

The  Skin  (A.  S.  acina)  is  tlie  ex- 
ternal membranous  covering  of 
animal  bodies,  which  in  man  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  the  corium 
and  the  epidermis.  It  is  used  ge- 
nerically  for  the  same  covering, 
whether  in  life,  or  after  it  is  stripped 
from  the  body,  as  green,  diy,  or 
tanned.  Hide  (A.  S.  hyd,  hud)  is 
also  used  of  the  skin  dressed  or  raw, 
but  commonly  used  of  the  undressed 
skins  of  pachydermatous  animals,  as 
oxen  and  horses,  and  especially  such 
as  are  prepai*ed  as  leather.  It  is  only 
used  contemptuously  of  the  human 
skin. 

Slack.    Loose. 

Slack  (A.  S.  sleac,  side)  is  used  in 
secondary  physical  senses,  as  a  slack 
pace;  but  in  its  primary  physical 
sense  it  is  only  employed  of  such 
cord-like  substances  as  are  capable 
of  tying  and  tension.  Loose,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  wider  meaning,  and 
extends  to  substances  which  do  not 
admit  of  these,  as,  to  go  about  loose, 
which  means  unfastened.  "  His  coat 
sits  loose."  In  the  moral  application 
we  speak  of  slackness  in  reference  to 
energy  and  enterprise;  looseness,  in 
ref  ei"ence  to  piinciples  of  conduct  or 
obli^tion.  Looseness  is  unfixedness. 
Slackness  is  fixedness  without  tension. 

''  What  means  the  hull, 
Unconscious   of  his    strength,   to   play   the 

coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man, 
That  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife." 

Blair, 

*'  All  the  bonds  and  restraints  under  which 
men  lay,  He  so  far  loo^,  that  any  man 
might  be  free  who  would  concur  to  his  own 
liberty  and  enlargement." — Barrow, 

Slander.  See  Calumny. 

Slant.  Slope. 

A  Slant  (Sw.  slitda,  to  slide)  is  a 
deviation  from  a  perpendicular  line. 


A  Slope  inclines  from  an  horizontal 
plane,  and  so  is  a  direction  down- 
wards. The  masts  of  ships  are  often 
purposely  made  to  slant.  The  side  of 
a  hill  slopes.  The  inclined  plane  is 
made  to  slope. 

'*The   slant  lightning,    whose    thwart 
flame  driv'n  down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  £r  or  pine." 

Milton. 

"  The  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  th* 
roof, 
As  if  one  master-spring  controlled  them 

all. 
Relaxed  into  a  unirersal  grin."   Cowper. 

Slavery.    See  Captivity. 

Slaughter.  See  Kill  and 
Massacre. 

Slay.    See  Kill. 

Sleep.     Slumber.    Doze. 

Sleep  (A.  S.  slcepan,  alapan)  is  the 
natural  and  periodical  suspension  of 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
Slumbeb  (A.  S.  slwnierian,  to  slumber. 
Old  Eng.  slomber,  slomer)  is  to  sleep 
liffhtly,  except  in  the  poetic  style,  in 
wnich  it  means  sleep. 

**  He  at  last  fell  into  a  slumber,  and  thence 
into  a  fast  sleep." — Bunyan. 

Doze  (Dan.  dose,  to  make  dull, 
dd«ig,  drowsy)  indicates  an  unsound 
sleep,  such  as  may  be  taken  at  regular 
hours  under  indisposition,  or  at  ir- 
regular hours  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals. 

'*  From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  a 
slumber^  and  from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle 
into  a  deep  and  long  sleep." — South. 

''  The  one  side  resembles  Cerberus  barking 
for  a  sop.     The  other  resembles  him  when, 
.   after  he  has  received  it,  he  wraps  himself  up 
in  his  own  warm  skin  and  enjoys  a  comfort- 
able doze." — Knox,  Essays. 

The  last  of  these  terms  is  too  familiar 
to  be  employed  in  secondary  mean- 
ings; but  we  speak  of  the  slumber 
of  indolence  and  the  long  sleep  of 
death. 

Sleepy.    See  Drowsy. 
Slender.  Thin.  Slight.  Slim. 

Slendeb  (Old  Dutch  slinder,  thin) 
is  thin  or  narrow  in  proportion  to 
circumference  or  width,  as,  a  slender 
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stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant.  It  is  used 
in  secondary  senses,  as  feeble,  incon- 
siderable, meagre,  spare.  A  slender 
hope,  argument,  pittance,  diet.  Thin 
(A.  S.  thynne,  thyn,  thin)  is  the  generic 
term.  A  thing  may  be  thin  and  short 
at  the  same  time ;  but  slender  denotes 
proportionate  length.  Thin  has  its 
secondary  and  analogous  senses ;  as, 
the  opposite  to  dense,  thin  air,  or 
thin  crops ;  flimsy,  as  a  thin  disguise 
or  pretext.  Slight  (Goth,  slaiht, 
smooth,  even)  has  the  wide  sense 
of  wanting  in  force,  mark,  and  so  in 
strength  or  importance ;  as,  a  sHght 
bruise  ;  a  slight  figure;  hence,  secon- 
darily, a  slight  impression;  slight 
importance.  Slim  (Dutch  and  Germ. 
slim)  is  restricted  to  the  human  figure, 
or  what  is  analogous  to  it,  that  is,  to 
objects  which  may  be  supposed  to 
stand  erect,  like  it,  as  a  tree  or  a 
column. 

Slide.    See  Glide. 
Slight.     See  Slender. 
Slight.     See  Neglect. 
Slim.     See  Slender. 
Slip.     See  Glide. 
Slope.     See  Slant. 
Slothful.     See  Inactive. 
Slow.     Tardy. 

Slow  (A.  S.  slaw,  shatv),  the  simple 
and  generic  term,  has  many  mean- 
ings which  are  not  comprised  by 
Tardy  (Lat.  tardus,  slow)  as,  want- 
ing, rapidity  of  movement,  a  slow 
stream;  long  or  late  in  happening, 
as  the  time  comes  slowly ;  not  ready 
in  thought  or  in  action,  as  slow  of 
speech.  Tardy  is  a  term  of  habit, 
denoting  a  habit  of  being  behind- 
hand. Tardiness  implies  only  a  slow- 
ness antecedent  to  a  certain  point, 
which  may  be  followed  by  activity; 
but  slowness  is  characteristic  of  move- 
ment, operation,  and  process  through- 
out. 

**  Having  uttered  some  words  which  we 
»vere  very  sorry  we  could  not  understand,  he 
went  back  to  his  companions,  and  the  whole 
body  slowly  retreated." — Cook's  Voyages, 

"  Those  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus 
express  some  kind  of  marvel  at  his  slofrrwss 
of  apprehension :    *  Art    thou    a   master   of 


Israel  and  knowest  not  these  ihiogji?"'— 
Waterhnd, 

Tardiness  being  Latin,  and  ao  a  mor» 
polite  t«rm^  lends  itself  more  easilj  to 
express  the  idea  of  slowness  in  its 
most  abstra^  form.  ITet  meretj  me- 
chanical motion  is  not  ezprested 
by  tardiness,  which  is  only  employed 
where  slowness  is  contemplated  in 
connection  with  some  quality  whicb 
has  induced  it. 

"  His  tardiness  of  execution  erpoees  him  to 
the  encroachments  of  those  who  catch  a  bis* 
and  fall  to  work."— /dfcr. 

Sluggish.  See  iNACzm. 

Slumbeb.  See  Sleep. 

Sly.  See  Obafty. 

Small.     See  Little. 

Smeir.    See  Daub. 

Smell.    See  Fragrinob. 

Smooth.    Even. 

That  is  Smooth  (A.  S.  mnedMan, 
geaniedhian,  to  smooth)  which  ii  bo 
flYEN  (A.  S.  even)  as  to  be  absolotdr 
free  from  all  inequalitiee.  That  u 
even  which  is  free  from  any  consideF- 
able  protuberances  and  depTOsnons. 
A  pobshed  table-top  is  smooth.  A 
country  in  which  are  no  abrupt  un- 
dulations is  even.  In  their  secondaiy 
application,  we  use  even  of  character 
and  temper  in  a  favourable,  smooth 
of  demeanour  in  an  unfavourable, 
sense.  A  smooth  speech  or  smile 
is  one  which  avoids  offence,  but  is  of 
donbtful  sinceritv.  Evenness  of  dis- 
position.   Smoothness  of  tongue. 

"  So  the  carpenter  encouraged  the  gold- 
smith, and  he  that  smootheth  with  the  ham- 
mer him  that  smote  the  anril.** — EngUA 
Bible, 

"This  eiDen-handed ^xk&iice 
Commends   the  ingredients  of  onr  poisoned 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips."  Shakespeare. 

Smother.    See  Choes. 
Snatch.    See  Catch. 
Sneer.    See  Jeer. 
So.    See  Consequently. 
Soak.    See  Drench. 
Sober.    See  Abstinent. 


SOCIABLE. 

Boc{iA3iiE.    Bee  Social. 
Social.    Convivial.    Sociable. 

Social  (Lat.  M>eitM,  a  companion) 
baa  the  Benseaol  pertaining  to  society, 
or  the  aggregate  bod^  of  the  pubhc, 
and  disposed  to  mix  in  friend!^  con- 
Terse,  or  consisting  in  such  converse. 
It  is  therefore  a  term  of  much  wider 
extent  than  the  other  two.  l^e  Con- 
vivial (conmvtum,  a  banquet,  eon^ 
together,  and  vivere,  to  live)  is  ^e 
social  in  matters  of  feasting  or  fes- 
tivity. We  speak  of  convi^md  meet- 
ings in  reference  to  the  enjoyments 
of  ^e  table;  of  social  meetings,  in 
reference  to  the  interchange  of  kindly 
or  congenial  conversation.  Sociablb 
superadds  to  the  idea  of  social,  as 
a  personal  quality,  a  certain  aptitude 
to  promote  the  ends  of  conversation 
and  society.  A  man  fond  of  mixing 
in  company,  but  of  a  taciturn  dis- 
position, is  social,  not  sociable.  Social 
implies,  in  short,  active,  sociable, 
passive,  aptness  for  society.  He  is 
social  who  associates  with  others. 
He  is  sociable  who  is  capable  of  bein^ 
associated  with.  Man  is  a  social  ani- 
mal; but  all  men  are  not  sociable. 
Social  is  a  property  of  the  race; 
sociable,  of  the  individual.  Social, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  natural  desire 
of  men,  collectively,  to  congregate  in 
society;  sociable,  to  the  particular 
inclination  of  some  to  continual  in- 
tercourse with  their  neighbours,  or 
with  friends  and  acquaintiuices,  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  scru- 

e lions,  diffident,  or  mce  in  selecting, 
ence  social  is  more  an  epithet  of 
manners  or  nature ;  sociable,  of  per- 
sons. 

^  Thou,  in  thj  aecrecy,  although  alone, 
Best  with    thyself  accompanied,    seek'st 

not 
Social  communication."  MUton, 

**  Rather  he  was  a  man  of  great  benignity, 
and  pleasantness,  and  aociableness  in  his  oon« 
venation,  witness  his  frequent  vouchsafing 
his  presence  at  feasts  and  entertainments.** — 
Shai^t. 


n 


**  Kind  laughter  and  convivial  joy. 

Akemide, 

Society.  iSee  Band,  CoMMUNiry, 
and  Fellowship. 
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Soft.    Bee  Gentle 
Soil.    See  Land. 
Soil.    Bee  Sully. 
Sojourn.    Bee  Abide. 
Solace.    Bee  Cheer. 
Soldierlike.    Bee  Martial. 
Sole.    Solitary. 

Solitaey  and  Sole,  both  derived 
from  the  Latin  solus^  alone,  differ  as 
synonyms  in  expressing,  the  former, 
that  oneness  which  is  the  resnlt  of 
the  limitation  of  human  nature ;  the 
latter,  that  which  results  from  the 
limitation  of  human  power  or  cir- 
cumstances. "  The  landscape  did  not 
furnish  even  a  solitary  tree."  "  This 
was  the  sole  ground  of  his  defence." 
This  comes  of  the  fact  that  solitary 
commonly  expresses  physical  isola- 
tion, or  isolation  as  a  Bare  fact ;  sole, 
isolation  morally.  Solitary  is  also 
negative ;  sole,  positive,  ^litary  is 
that  which  is  simply  unaccompanied. 
Sole  denotes  that  which  is  capable  of 
acting  by  itself.  A  solitary  instance 
of  patriotism ;  or,  the  sole  defender 
of  nis  country's  c^use.  That  is  sole 
which  is  able  to  exist  alone.  That  is 
solitary  which  is  compelled  to  exist 
apart.  The  force  of  sole  has  been 
exactly  hit  in  a  passage  given  from 
Sir  E.  Bering's  speeches  under  the 
article  Sole  in  Itichardson's  Dic- 
tionary. 

'*  This  ambition  of  a  zoU  power,  this  dan- 
gerous soleshipy  is  a  fault  in  our  Church  in- 
deed." * 

**  Who  out  of  smallest   things  could  with- 
out end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand, 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow, 
Unaided,   could    have   finished  thee,   and 

whelmed 
Thy  legions  under  darkness."       Milton. 

Solemn.     Bee  Grave. 
Solicit.    Bee  Ask. 
Solicitation,  fifee  Importunity. 

Solicitude.     Care.     Concern. 

Anxiety. 

Oabe  (Lat.  euro)  is  the  most  in- 
definite of  these,  being  sometimes 
attended  with  pain,  and  sometimes 
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not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  and  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
mental  application;  from  the  cor- 
roding care  which  beaeta  him  who 
can  with  difficulty  find  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family, 
to  the  ordinary  care  which  is  bestowed 
upon  objects  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  or  injured,  and  is  altogether 
pamless.  Solicitude  (Lat.  %olici- 
iudo),  Anxiety  (Lat.  anxius,  angere, 
to  throttle),  and  Concern  (Fr.  con- 
cemer,  Lat.  eoncemeref  to  regard)  are 
fdl  confined  to  the  mind,  being,  not,  like 
care,  capable  of  a  practical  meaning. 
Solicituae  is  made  up  of  desire  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty.  Anxiety  is 
made  up  of  fear  and  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty.  I  feel  solicitude  when 
T  wish  strongly  that  something  shall 
be  according  to  my  intentions,  hopes, 
or  plans,  yet  feel  the  proVjability  of 
its  not  being  so.  1  feel  anxiety  when 
I  desire  that  harm  or  disappointment 
may  not  come,  yet  feel  from  how 
many  sources  it  may  spring  up  at 
any  moment.  Anxiety  is  against  pos- 
sible evils.  Solicitude  is  for  positive 
good.  Solicitude  is  confined  to  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future. 
Anxiety  may  run  out  into  the  distant 
future.  Anxiety  is  with  some  per- 
sons habitual.  S<ilicitude  is  felt  on 
specific  (MicaHions.  Concern  is  very 
strong  interest,  and,  specifically,  sucn 
excitement  of  feelinj^  ub  may  spring 
out  of  this ;  but  as  it  is  felt  only  in 
connection  with  persons,  it  differs 
from  the  others  in  being  less  felt  in 
regard  to  the  future  and  more  to  the 
present,  and  even  the  past.  I  may 
feel  deeply  concerned,  not  only  for 
what  may  happen,  but  also  for  what 
haa  happened  to  piy  frieud.  Anxiety 
and  solicitude,  on  the  other  hand, 
belong  only  to  the  future. 

"Others,  !d  virtue  plnced  felicity — 
Hut  virtue    joined  with   riches  and  long 

life; 
In  corporal  pleasure,  he,  and  carelest  ease." 

AUlton. 

"  The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of 

trade, 
Pani.H  for  the  refuse  of  some  rural  shade, 
Whcro,  nil  his  lonu  anxieties  forcjot, 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  secjuestered  spot, 
lie   may  possess  the    joys   he   thinks   he 

sees.'  Cotcper, 


"  Hence  we  are  bid  to  work  oat  oar  flln- 

tion  with  fear  and  trembling,  witii  a  Wt 
aoHcitude^-^Sootty  Ckristktn  Life. 

^  I  stroTe  a  thousand  ways  to  ]e«ea  ker 
care,  and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  ooa- 
cem  for  hers." — GoldsmitK. 

Solid.    Fibic.     Substaxtial. 

Solid  (Lat.  aoliduM)  denotes  thai 
which  has  firm  texture  and  etm* 
sisteucj  of  parts.  It  ia  opposed  to 
liquid  or  hollow.  It  dilTera  in  dc^:rBe 
according  to  the  degree  of  aoch  urn- 
ness  or  consistencj.  SuBSTAjnruL 
(Lat.  suhdantia)  is  opposed  to  that 
which  has  no  consistencj  at  alL 
FiBM  (Lat.  firmvs)  denotes  that  which 
either  in  its  integral  form  or  its  com- 

Sonent  particles  resists  moTement  or 
isplacement.  Meat,  in  distinction  to 
drink,  is  solid  food.  Substantial  food 
is  that  which  is  enable  of  giving  fall- 
ness,  nourishment,  and  support  to  the 
bodj.  The  post  driven  fast  and  deeo 
into  the  ground  is  firm.  The  flesh 
which  is  not  flabby  is  firm.  We  use 
these  tei*ms  in  secondary  senses. 
Solid  attainments,  substantial  ben^ 
fits,  firm  convictions,  and  the  like. 

"  The  idea  of  tdiditu  we  receive  br  our 
touch,  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which 
we  find  in  a  bodj  to  the  entrance  of  any  other 
body  into  the  place  it  possesses  till  it  has 
left  it." — Locke. 

"  For  if  you  speak  of  an  acquired,  rational, 
and  discursive  faith,  cert^nly  these  reasons 
which  make  the  object  seem  credible  most 
be  the  cause  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
strength  amd  frmity  of  my  assent  must  riM 
and  fall  together  with  the  apparent  credir* 
bility  of  the  object."— aiY/tn^^icorM. 

"  Even  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits. 
Though  placed  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has 

still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left), 
SuJbstanticd  happiness  for  transient  joy." 

Covrper^ 

SoLiTABY.  See  Desolate,  In- 
dividual, Lonely,  and  Sole. 

Solve.    Eesolve. 

These  are  the  siniple  and  a  com- 
pound form  of  the  Latin  solvere,  to 
loose  or  melt.  Solve  is  used  when 
there  is  but  one  fixed  and  positive 
explanation  to  be  arrived  at;  Re- 
solve, when  them  is  a  diflicnlty  to 
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^  "be  disposed  of.    We  solve  a  problem 

*  by  dom^  it.     We  resolve  a  difficaltj 

by  undoing  it.    To  solve  is  simply  to 

remove  doubt  or  difficulty.  To  resolve 

is  to  remove  it  by  referring  it  to  first 

frinciples  or  corresponding  ones, 
[ence  tbe  phrase,  "  Resolve  into." 
**  A  body  of  very  considerable  weight 
lias  to  be  raised.  How  is  the  pro* 
blem  to  be  solved?  It  is  resolved, 
or  resolves  itself,  into  a  question  of 
mechanics." 

^And  as  that  Theban  monster  that  pro- 
posed 

Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solved  it  not  de- 
voured, 

That  once  found  out  and  soivedj  for  grief 
and  spite, 

Cast  herself  headlong  from  th'  Ismenian 
steep, 

So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the 
fiend."  MUton. 

**  Positive  precepts,  though  we  are  used  to 
consider  them  merely  as  prescribed,  and  to 
resoice  them  commonly  into  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  yet  are  always 
founded  upon  reasons  known,  perhaps,  in 
part  to  us,  but  perfectly  known  to  God ;  and 
•o  they  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness." —  Waterland, 

Sonorous.    See  Loud. 
Soon.    See  Eably. 
Soothe,    See  Appease. 
Sophistical.    See  Fallacious. 
Sophisticate.  /See  Counterfeit. 
Sordid.    See  Niggardly. 
Sorrow.    See  Affliction. 
Sorry.    Grieved.    Hurt. 

SoREY  {see  Sorrow)  and  Grieved 
(Lat.  gravels,  heavy)  differ  from  the 
nouns  sorrow  and  grief  in  being  used 
in  a  lighter  sense  and  of  more  ordi- 
nary matters.  We  are  commonly 
Borry  for  what  is  on  our  own  account, 
and  grieved  on  account  of  another. 
To  be  grieved  is  more  than  to  be 
sorry.  **  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
at  home  when  you  called."  *'  I  was 
much  grieved  to  hear  the  loss  he 
bad  sustained."  Hurt  {see  Hurt) 
is  used  of  wounded  feelings,  and 
denotes  the  sense  of  having  been 
treated  unfairly,  inconsiderately,  or 
without  due  respect.  We  are  sorry 
for  circumstances.     We  are  gpieved 


at  acts  and  conduct.    We  are  hurt  by 
treatment  or  behaviour. 

"I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend,  'tis  the 
Duke's  pleasure." — Shakespeare, 

"He  doth  not  willingly  afflict  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men." — English  bible,      • 

"  No  man  is  huri^  at  least  few  are  so,  by 
hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy 
man." — Blair, 

Sort.    See  Character. 
Sovereign.    See  Monarch. 
Soul.    See  Mind. 
Sound.    See  Noise. 
Sound.     Sane.    Healthy. 

Sound  (A.  S.  svmd^  gesund)  is  ex- 
tended to  all  bodies,  animate  or  in- 
animate, which  are  materially  in  their 
normal  condition;  not  subject,  that 
is,  to  rupture,  decay,  or  imperfection. 
Hence  it  is  employed  in  a  secondary 
sense  of  what  is  efficient ;  as,  a  sound 
opinion ;  sound  advice ;  sound  sleep, 
that  is,  unbroken ;  sound  justice,  that 
is,  impartial.  Sane  (Lat.  sanus)  is, 
in  modem  English,  seldom  employed 
of  the  body,  but  only  of  the  mind. 
A  sane  man  is  a  man  of  sound  mind. 
Healthy  (A.  S.  hcU,  hale)  denotes 
more  than  sound,  though  it  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  frames  and  con- 
stitutions of  organized  things.  A 
sound  body  is  without  defect.  A 
healthy  body  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  A  sound  tree  grows.  A 
healthy  tree  is  luxuriant  in  growth. 
Soundness  may  be  tested.  Healthiness 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  analogously 
applied ;  as,  a  healthy  tone  of  public 
morals. 

**l   would   I   had  that   corporal    soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friend- 
ship 
First  tried  our  soldiership." 

S?iakespeare. 

'*  A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of."  Ibid, 

"  Charles  of  Sweden  is  of  a  very  vigoroug 
and  healthy  constitution,  takes  a  pleasure  in 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  is  little 
curious  about  his  repose." — Burnet, 

It  may  be  observed  that,  while  sound 
and  sane    are  .only   expressive   of 
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quJitks.  Kefthbj  Ium  also  an 
aetiTe  f oivv,  in  tlie  a«Bae  of  impnrdng 
lieddtb;  or  m  KlmtiTe  force,  as  con- 
sistent vith  kealth;  as*  a  healthy 
draoght :  a  healthj  <rHmat4> 

SoTRCK.    Si»  Bbqkxiso,  Bei.- 
80X,  and  Spkixg. 
Spack.    See  Boom. 
SPAaors.    Set  Ample. 
Spabk    &)(•  Sats. 
Spajlikg.    Sm  Ecosomical. 
Sparei^    See  Beam. 
Speak.    Talk. 

C<Hnmimicati<Mi  bj  rerbal  si^ns  \& 
cconnK^n  to  theae  words.  Speak  v  A.  S. 
^pvram  and  other  fonns>  is  indefinite, 
and  maj  inrvdre  coie  word  or  man^. 
A  person  r^coTering  from  insensi- 
bilitT  maj  be  just  able  to  speak, 
though  not  to  Talk,  which  is  to 
speak  conse^tiT<^T  and  on  diTers 
sobjeots.  The  word  is  allied  to 
"  t^"  Speech  is  of  one.  Talk  maj 
be  mutual.  To  ^>eak  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  man ;  to  talk,  of  loqnacions 
man. 

^  Ther  sat  dovB  with  kirn  vpoa  th«  prooad 
•even  djiv^  and  $«vtNi  ni^t&,  and  noB«  spake 
a  woni  unto  him.** — Em*fiiiA  Bibk. 

**  Their  tuK  when  it  was  not  made  np  of 
n.'iuticAl  i^rauj^es,  w.is  too  commonlv  made  up 
of  oaths  and  curses." — J/<|pdiiiiuy. 

Special.  Specific.  Pakticu- 
LAR.     Peculiar. 

Special  and  Specific  are  both 
derivovl  from  species;  Particular, 
from  jHirticidaris,  pars^  partU^  a  part. 
Special  comes  under  general,  as  species 
under  genus.  A  general  rule  applies 
to  the  largest  range  of  cases;  a 
special  rule,  to  a  narrower  ran^; 
while  s^nfic  and  particular  point 
to  iudindual  cases,  yet  as  coming 
under  the  species  or  the  whole.  Par- 
ticular divides  the  individual  from 
others ;  specific  connects  it  with  what 
is  predicated  concerning  it.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  verbs  specify  and  par- 
ticularise. To  particularise  is  to 
take  the  subject  to  pieces,  and  show 
what  it  is  made  up  of.  To  specify  is 
distinctly  to  point  out  what  it  is  we 
speak  about.  We  specify  by  one. 
We  particularise  by  many  in  detaiL 


Pkculiar  (littt  pecuUum,  what  it 
difltinctiTdy  one's  own  property)  qos- 
lifiea  that  which  belongs  to  an  indi- 
▼idnal  or  to  -a  claaa.  Fiuticokr 
qualifies  what  belongs  to  one  sort  or 
kind  only,  ezdnsiTel j  of  others ;  hence 
pecaHar  stands  to  particn^  as  the 
mdiridnal  to  the  species  or  genai. 
"  Tlie  psrticnlar  flaToar  of  the  pine- 
apple  IS  that  which  distlngiiisto  it 
from  other  kinds  of  finut.  Bot  if 
we  were  doubtful  about  the  taste  of 
a  particolar  piiie-i4>ple^  we  shoold 
say  that  it  had  a  pecoliar  flaTour. 
As  to  the  snbsiantiTes,  partieolirB 
are  minor  circumstances,  which  con- 
stitute the  details  of  complex  ideai 
or  occurrences;  peculiarities  sre 
qualities  which  attach  to  indiTidnal 
objects  or  persons. 


\ 


**B«t  it  U  rather  manifest  that  the 
of  spirits  is  a  siibsUuioe  apeoifioaOg  distiKt 
from  all  oorporeal  mattar  whataoaTcr."*- 
Mure. 

Both  special  and  specific  mean,  it 
the  first  instance,  pertaining  to  or  ooo- 
stituting  a  species ;  but  specific  jgene- 
rally  means  mdicatiTe  of  a  particiilir 
thing;  special,  relating  to  a  particular 
purpose.  "Imentioneaitspedtfioally.' 
**  I  have  reserved  it  specially ."  iJid 
in  this  way  both  seem  often  to  bekmg 
to  individnals,  the  whole  idea  <^ 
species  bein^  lost^  A  specific  Act  of 
Parliament  is  one  definitiTelT  pointed 
out  A  special  Act  of  Parliament  is 
one  frameid  to  meet  a  particular  case. 
Hence  special  has  sometimes  the  force 
of  chief,  prominent,  and  the  like,  as 
being  that  to  which  obsenratioD  or 
regard  is  more  particularly  directed. 

**  Oar  Saviour  is  represented  everywhere 
in  Scripture  as  the  tpeciai  patron  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted."— ^idkp  AiteHmrjf. 

"In  fiMrt,  all  medicines  wiU  be  foaad 
«Mc^  in  the  perfection  of  the  sdence.** — 
Coleridge. 

*'0f  this  prinee  there  is  little  pvrtkvUar 
memory." — hacom. 


i 


That  which  is  particular  is 
ffuiahed  Jrom  the  rest.  That  which  is 
peculiar  is  wnUke  the  rest.  Particular 
IS  an  absolute  term ;  peculiar  is  rela- 
tire.  A  particular  property  is  one, 
and  not  another.  A  peculiar  property 
belongs  to  one  ikm^,  and  not  to 
another. 
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*'The  godi  still  listened  to  their  constant 
prayer, 
And  made  the  poets  their  peculiar  care.*' 

PitU 

Specie.    See  Gash. 

Speoies.    See  Gharactbb. 

Speoifio.    See  Special. 

Specimen.    See  Example. 

Specious.    See  Ostensible. 

Speck.    Spot.    Mottle. 

A  Speck  (A.  S.  specea)  is  a  small 
spot.  So  a  ^ouud  of  one  colour,  as 
tne  tawnj  hide  of  a  leopard,  would 
be  called  Spotted,  if  the  foreign 
maculations  bore  some  considerable 
proportion  to  the  ground  covered; 
oPBCKLBD,  if  each  were  inconsider- 
able in  itself,  and  especially  if  they 
were  not  conspicuous.  If  tnej  were 
still  further  so,  and  the  colours  were 
different,  or  of  different  shades,  it 
would  be  said  to  be  Mottled  (motley, 
Welsh  mudliw,  mvd,  a  move,  and  llvWf 
colour). 

Spectacle.    See  Show. 
Spectator.     Beholdeb.     Ob- 

8EBTEB. 

A  Spectator  (Lat.  tpectare,  to 
look  on)  is  a  looker  on.  The  term  is 
indefinite.  He  may  be  concerned  or 
unconcerned  with  what  he  sees.  The 
term,  however,  implies  a  more  or  less 
complex  character  in  that  which  en- 
gages his  attention.  The  Beholdeb 
■views  with  some  degree  of  interest 
what  he  sees.  The  Obsebybb  looks 
on  attentively,  and  takes  account  of 
particulars,  and  receives  impressions, 
on  which  he  subsequently  reflects. 
Generally  speaking,  the  spectator  is 
interested  or  uninterested;  the  be- 
holder is  attentive  or  inattentive ;  the 
observer  is  close  or  casual. 

"Two  powers  dirine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid^ 
Imperial  Juno  and  the  martial  maid ; 
But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from 

far, 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war." 

Pope,  Hom/sr, 

"I  frequently  offered  to  turn  my  sight 
another  way,  but  was  still  detained  by  the 
fascination  of  the  peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long 
practised  a  skill  in  them  to  recall  the  parting 
glances  of  her  behofders" — Spectator, 


"  I  do'love 
To  note  and  to  observe^  though  I  live  cut 
Free  from  the  active  torrent ;  yet  Vd  mai'k 
The  currents  and  the  passages  of  things 
For  mine  own  private   use,  and  know  tl.e 

ebbs 
And  flows  of  state."  Ben  Jonson. 

Spectre.    See  Ghost. 

Speculation.    Theory. 

Speculation  (Lat.  speculare,  to 
look  out)  is  closely  akin,  etymologi- 
cally,  to  Theobt,  which  is  the  Greek 
6(a>pia,  from  6«apiiv^  to  speculate. 
But  speculation  is  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  common  judgment  and  common 
sense  upon  the  transactions  of  life; 
theory,  upon  scientific  mattei*8  by  the 
exercise  of  the  scientific  faculties. 

"Sudden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
made  in  such  places  by  what  is  called  the 
trade  of  speculation.  The  speculative  mer- 
chant exercises  no  one  regular  established  or 
well-known  branch  of  business.** — Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations, 

"  Theory  is  a  general  collection  of  infer- 
ences drawn  from  fiicts  and  compressed  into 
principles.*' — Parr. 

Speech.  See  Address  and 
Language. 

Speechless.    See  Dumb. 

Speed.    See  Accelerate. 

Spend.     Expend. 

These  are  only  forms  of  the  same 
word.  Spend  being  an  abbreviation 
of  Expend  (Lat.  expendere,  to  weigh 
or  pay  out).  But  we  use  the  term 
spend  indefiniteljr ;  expend,  relatively. 
He  who  spends  simply  pays  out.  He 
who  expends  pays  out  from  a  par- 
ticular source  and  on  a  particular 
object.  "  He  spent  so  much  at  college." 
tells  no  more  than  the  amount.  **  He 
expended  so  much,*'  would  mean  such 
a  proportion  of  his  income  as  he  set 
apart  for  some  purpose,  whatever  it 
may  have  been.  Yet  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that  expend  has  gene- 
rally the  character  of  sober  purpose. 
We  spend,  not  expend,  money  upon 
frivohties. 

"  Why  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread  ?** — Englis/i  Bihle, 

**  This  duty  implies  a  due  esteem  and  valua- 
tion of  benefits,  that  the  nature  and  quality, 
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ih«  mwiiitiM  and  quantity,  tht  circmnatancef 
ao4  conii«qu«oc«ii  of  them  be  well  expended ; 
elM  the  gratitude  if  Ulce  to  be  none,  or 
wry  defect  ire." — Barrow, 

Spiibbe.    See  Ball. 

Bpill.    See  Poub. 

Hpirit.      See  Akixatioh   and 

MllfD. 

Hhbitual.    See  Imi atebul. 
Spite.    See  Gbudoe. 
Splendid.    See  Gband. 
Spi.bndoub.    See  Splendid. 
Split.    See  Bbeak. 
SiH)iL.    See  Pillage. 
Spontaneous.    Willino.     Vo- 
luntary. 

TlioMo  iormii  diniininh  in  forco  in 
tho  order  hero  ffiven.  Spontaneous 
(Lai.  BponUt  of  one*s  own  accord)  is 
employed  of  thai  wbicli  bursU  forth 
from  soiriti  inherent  forco  of  nature, 
and  may  be  even  independent  of  will ; 
at,  a  Hpontancous  burst  of  applause. 
Hence  it  is  applicable  to  inanimate 
things.  Willing  expresses  a  free 
action  of  the  will  congeniallj  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  more  commonly  relates 
to  what  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  othors;  while  Volun- 
tary {voluntatis  will)  implies  that  the 
motive  lay  in  oneself.  ••  Ho  did  it 
Toluntarily,"  that  is,  he  proceeded  to 
do  it  of  his  own  accord.  "  He  did  it 
willingly,"  that  is,  he  readily  acceded 
to  tbe  request  or  proposal  to  do  it. 
Voluntary  is  not  so  strong  as  willing ; 
for  willing  implies  a  preference  of  the 
will;  while  any  deed  may  be  called 
voluntary  whicn  is  not  involuntary  or 
compulsory. 

"  By  spontaneity  in  meant  incoDsidernte 
action,  or  elne  nothing  is  meant  by  it." — 
Jlobha, 

**  Tis  impossible  but  they  must  wish  God 
would  be  pleased  particularly  to  signify 
expressly  the  acceptableness  of  repentance, 
and  His  xriilingnesa  to  forgive  returning  sin- 
ners."— Clarke. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  certain  thnn  that  God 
acts  not  necessarily  but  voluntarily  with  par- 
ticular intention  and  design,  knowing  that 
He  does  good,  and  intending  to  do  so  freely 

'  out  of  choice,  and  when  He  has  no  other 


eoBstraint  vpett  Hob  b«t 
Beie  iBciiaet  Hb  will  t« 
eelf  and  to  do  good." — CUrkg. 

Spobt.  See  AMuaamsnt  mJ 
Jest. 

Sportitb.     See  Chkemwvl, 

Spot.     See  Site. 

Sprain.    See  Stbaix. 

Spread.  See  Pbopagaxb  and 
Scatter. 

SpRiaHTLY.    See  Cheekfuu. 

Spring.    See  Proceed. 

Spring.     Focntaik.    Sottbcb. 

The  Spring  (A.  S.  tprimg)  k  the 
hidden  ori^^  of  the  atremm  where 
the  water  rises  mechanicaDj  from  the 
earth.  Hie  FouNTAnr  (Ijat.  fom, 
fontis)t  as  now  employed,  denotes  a 
jet  or  stream  of  water  artificudly  pro- 
duced. The  water  from  a  foantain 
falls  splashing  from  some  degree  df 
elevation.  The  Greyser  springs  of 
Iceland  project  theznselyes  to  a  ccm- 
siderahle  height  into  the  air  like  a 
natural  fountain ;  but,  being  natoral, 
are  not  called  fountains.  The  SouRCi 
(Fr.  source,  Lat.  eurgere,  to  rise)  of  a 
stream  follows  upon  the  spring,  and 
is  measured  from  the  point  where  the 
water  begins  to  flow  laterally.  The 
two  latter  are  used  in  a  secondaiy 
sense;  source,  in  the  way  of  thi^ 
which  produces  a  continuous  supply; 
fountain,  in  the  higher  and  more  mys- 
tical style,  as,  "The  eternal  Fount  of 
truth  and  light."  "  The  king  is  the 
fountain  of  honour."  The  former 
less  often  directly,  as  Bentley,  **A 
secret  spnng  of  spiritual  joy." 


{< 
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Upon  the  sprynfje  of  freshe  welles, 
She  stope  to  dwell  and  no  where  elles." 

Govcer. 

^*  And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood, 
Of    richest    substance    that    on    earth 
might  be. 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silrer  flood 
Through    every    channel    running   one 
might  see,"  Speneer, 

'*If  there  is  any  one  English  word  which 
is  now  become  virtually  literal  in  ita  meta- 
phorical application,  it  is  the  word  touroff. 
Who  is  it  that  ever  thought  of  a  spring  or 
fountain  of  water  in  speaking  of  GckI  as  the 
•ource  of  exi«tenc«^  of  the  snn  as  the  source 
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of  light  and  heat,  of  land  a«  one  of  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  or  of  sensation  and 
reflection  as  the  only  sonrces  (according  to 
Locke)  ofhuroan  knowledge? — propositions 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  enunciate  with 
equal  clearness  and  conciseness  in  any  other 
manner." — Stetoart, 

Sprinkle.    See  Scatter. 
Sprout.    See  Bud. 
Spruce.    See  Foppish. 
Spurious.    See  Counterfeit. 
Spy.    Emissary. 

The  Spy  (a  shortened  form  of  espjr, 
from  the  French  espier,  the  Latin 
exspicere)  is  a  less  f  orm^  term  than 
Emissary  (Lat.  emissariust  one  sent 
forth,  emittere,  to  send  forth).  A  spy 
is,  indefinitely,  one  set  to  watch  others. 
In  war,  or  between  hostile  nations, 
the  spy  enters  the  enemy's  camp  or 
territory,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
observation.  His  safety  depends  on 
his  being  unrecognized.  The  emis- 
sary is  sometimes  not  afi*aid  of  being 
recognized,  and  mingles  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  enemy,  which  he  endeavours 
to  influence.  The  commonest  and 
meanest  of  men  may  be  spies.  A 
certain  de^ee  of  intelligence  and 
responsibility  are  associated  with  the 
emissary,  who  is  more  fully  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  depute  him; 
while  spies  generally  carry  on  their 
business  on  their  own  account.  A 
clever  spy  may  be  promoted  to  be  an 
emissary.  A  person  may  turn  spy  for 
himself ;  but  appointment  makes  the 
emissary. 

*^  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon  ther 
rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restraint,  and 
having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure,  they 
gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  upon  one 
another." — Idler, 

**  But  as  pain  is  stronger  in  its  operation 
than  pleasure,  so  death  is  in  general  a  much 
more  affecting  idea  than  pain  ;  because  there 
are  very  few  pains,  however  exquisite,  which 
are  not  preferred  to  death  ;  nay,  what  makes 
pain  itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  painful  is, 
that  it  is  considered  as  an  emissary  to  this 
King  of  Terrors."—  Burke, 

Squander.    See  Waste. 
Squeamish.    See  Fastidious. 


Squeeze.  See  Bruise  and 
Pinch. 

Stability.    See  Constancy. 

Stagger.    See  Eeel. 

Stain.    See  Colour. 

Stammer.    Stutter, 

He  is  said  to  Stammer  (Low  Germ. 
stammem)  who  from  any  cause 
speaks  inarticulately  and  disjointedly, 
as  from  indecision,  want  of  words, 
or  natui'al  defect  of  speech.  He  only 
is  said  to  Stutter  wno  suffers  from 
the  last.  The  stammerer  utters  words 
though  with  difficulty.  The  stutterer 
is  frequently  unable  to  form  a  word 
at  all  (Germ.  stoUem), 

Stamp.  See  Character  and 
Impression. 

Standard.    Criterion.    Test. 

A  Standard  (Old  Fr.  estendard, 
Lat.  extendere)  is  a  measure  of  quan- 
tity or  excellence.  A  Criterion  (Gr. 
Kpiv€iv,  to  discern)  is  a  measure  of 
judgment ;  Test,  a  measure  of  quality. 
We  employ  a  standard  to  demonstrate 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  a  thing 
may  have  reached.  We  use  a  cri- 
terion as  something  established  and 
approved,  by  which  facts,  principles, 
or  acts  are  tried,  in  order  to  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  them.  A  test 
(Lat.  testumy  from  testa,  an  earthen 
pot,  a  cupel)  is  a  trial  or  criterion  of 
the  most  decisive  kind,  by  which  the 
internal  properties  of  thmgs  or  per- 
sons are  tried  and  proved.  In  conso- 
nance with  its  etymology,  it  is  capable 
of  a  more  purely  physical  application 
than  the  others,  as,  the  strength  of 
a  rope  may  be  tested  by  the  weight 
suspended. 

'*  It  is  therefore  nec^sary  to  have  recourse 
to  some  visible,  palpable,  material  standard, 
by  forming  a  comparison  with  which  all 
weights  and  measures  may  be  reduced  to  one 
uniform  size ;  and  the  prerogative  of  fixing 
this  standard  our  ancient  law  vested  in  the 
crown." — BlacksUme, 

'*  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real  only  so 
far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our 
ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what 
shall  be  the  criterion  ?  How  shall  the  mind, 
when  it  peroelTes  nothing  but  its  o?m  ideasy 
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know  that   they    agree  with  things  them- 
selves T — Locke. 

Life  force  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  the  end,  and  iat  of 


«t 


art. 


Fopt, 


Stabe.    See  Gaze. 

State.     See  Bbalh. 

8tatb.    Condition.    Situation. 

State  (Lai.  gtaius,  dare,  to  stand) 
expresses  an  habitual  or  permanent, 
Condition  {eondere,  to  build)  an  ac- 
cidental, and  Situation  (Lat.  sUus,  a 
site)  a  relative,  aggregate  of  personal 
surrounding^  or  circumstaiices  of 
things.  A  man  is  bom  in  a  high, 
low,  or  intermediate  state  of  life. 
His  house  is  in  good  or  bad  con- 
dition as  it  wants  much  or  little 
repair.  If  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state, 
it  may  have  to  be  pulled  down.  The 
same  house  is  in  an  eligible  or  in- 
digible  situation,  according  to  the 
relation  it  bears  to  aspect,  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  like.  If  one  is  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  the  restoration  will  be 
at  least  lon^ ;  if  in  a  bad  condition, 
lighter  remedies  will  be  sufficient. 

"The  very  nature  of  a  state  of  trial  shows 
us  the  nece^ity  of  being  satisfied  with  God's 
appointment  of  it." — Gilpin. 

"  Whilst  the  Church  of  Christ  was  subject 
to  insults  and  persecution  from  the  Pagan 
powers,  and  in  a  low  and  distressed  condition, 
the  Christians  assembled  together  as  ofYen  as 
they  could,  and  took  all  possible  care  to  in- 
struct and  animate  and  comfort  and  relieve 
one  another." — Jortin. 

**  Thus  situated,  we  began  to  clear  places 
In  the  woods,  in  order  to  set  up  the  astro- 
nomer's observatory,  the  forge  to  repair  our 
iron  work,  tents  for  the  sail-makers  and 
coopers  to  repair  the  sails  and  casks  in,  to 
land  our  empty  casks,  to  fill  water,  and  to 
cut  down  wood  for  fuel,  all  of  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  occupations." —  Cook's 
Voyages. 

Station.     See  Position. 

Stately.     See  Grand. 

Statute.     See  Decree. 

Stay.     Remain. 

To  Stay  (Lat.  stare,  to  stand)  is  to 
desist  from  motion.  Remain  (Lat. 
remanere)  is  to  persevere  in  rest. 
Stay  is  not  used  of  impersonal  ob- 


jects ;  as  we  flaj,  **  when  two  ia  taken 
from  four,  two  remains."  To  stay 
is  a  Toluntary  act.  **  I  will  didly 
stay  here;"  or,  "I  shall  be  oomp^edto 
remain  here.**  A  stone  remains,  not 
sta^s,  in  the  place  where  it  is  pat 
This  is  unlike  the  general  rule,  »c- 
cording  to  which  the  Ijatin  form 
commonly  expresses  the  more  ab- 
stract, the  Saxon  the  physicaL 
idea.  Yet  in  matters  of  abstract 
calculation  this  is  still  so.  **  The  <hi1j 
hope  that  remains,"  we  saj,  not  stays. 
Stay  is  in  some  respects  absolute; 
remain,  relative.  That  stays  which 
no  will  is  exerted  to  remove.  That 
remains  which  is  left  after  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  power  or  influ^ioe, 
especially  such  as  remove  other 
thmgs  in  the  same  condition.  Stay 
has  often  a  reference  to  future,  re- 
main to  past,  movement.  **  I  was  so 
fatigued  with  my  journey  that  I 
determined  to  stay  a  day  longer;" 
or,  '*I  shall  not  remain  here  more 
than  another  day."  Practically,  the 
words  are  often  interchangeable. 
Bemain  can  hardly  be  employed  in- 
dependently when  the  case  is  one  of 
human  action,  but  requires  the  ad- 
dition of  words.  "  I  cannot  stay,"  or, 
*'  I  cannot  remain  here  any  longer.'' 

'*  After  a  stay  of  more  than  two  months  at 
Concordia,  their  namber  was  diminished 
nearly  one  half  by  sickness,  in  consequence  of 
the  fatigue  and  hardship  which  they  had 
suffered  by  the  shipwreck ;  and  the  sarvirors 
were  sent  in  a  small  vessel  to  Europe." — 
Cook's  Voyages. 

"  That  an  elder  brother  hath  power  orer 
his  brethren  remains  to  be  proved." — Locke. 

Steadiness.    See  Constancy. 
Steadfastness.  See  Constancy. 
Steep.     See  Drench, 
Step.     See  Pack. 
Sternness.     See  Austerity. 
Stick.     See  Cleave. 
Stifle.     See  Choke. 
Stimulate.     See  Excite. 
Still.     See  Calm. 
Still.    See  Howeter. 
Stipend.    See  Pay. 
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Stipulation.    See  Coxdition. 
Stib,    See  Move. 

Stook.    Btobe. 

A  Stock  (A.  S.  «<occ,  a  stock,  trunk) 
and  Stobb  (Old  Fr.  esMrt^  connected 
with  the  Latin  tiare^  to  stand)  are 
employed  to  denote  a  supply  of  ac- 
cumulated property  or  goods.  The 
stock  is  that  which  is  available  as 
the  means  of  its  own  increase.  The 
store  is  that  to  which  additions  have 
to  be  made.  The  store  is  the  result 
of  industry;  the  stock  is  the  source 
and  foundation  of  it. 

''  The  reTeaue  or  profit  arbiag  from  ftoeA 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  that 
which  pays  the  interest  and  which  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  stocky  and  that  surplus 
part  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neoea- 
aary  for  paying  the  interest."— i^iu'M,  W«dik 
of  Nations. 

**  He  not  only  uses  the  whole  profit  of  the 
Miock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner,  but 
a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the  expense  and 
loss  which  necessarily  attend  the  storing  and 
keeping  of  com.** — Aid. 

Stobe.    See  Stock. 

Stobm.    Tempest.   HxTBBicAim. 

Stobm  (A.  S.  storm)  being  of  north* 
em  origin,  Tempbst-  (Lat.  tempesicu, 
iempua,  time  or  weather)  of  southeA 
origin,  and  Hubbicanb  (originally 
a  Oarib  word)  of  tropical  orig^ 
express  the  same  phenomenon,  yaried 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  A  storm  implies 
violent  wind  disturbing  clouds,  woods, 
and  seas,  with  rain,  or  perhaps  snow 
or  haiL  Tempest  is  violent  wind 
accompanied  by  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  Hurricane  is  a  storm  of 
that  degree  of  intensity  which  is, 
strictly  sp^iking,  known  only  within 
the  tropics. 

**  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity. 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  wares 

went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms"  Dryden. 

"The  afternoon  was  tempestuous^  with 
much  rain,  and  the  surf  everywhere  ran  so 
high,  that  although  we  rowed  almost  round 
the  bay,  we  found  no  place  where  we  could 
land.'* — Cook's  Voyages, 

**  I  shall  speak  next  of  hurricanes.  These 
are  violent  storms,  raging  chiefly  among  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  though  by  relation  Jamaica 


has  of  late  been  much  annoyed  by  them. 
They  are  expected  in  July,  August,  or  Sept- 
ember.*'— Dainpier*s  Voyages, 

Stoby.    See  Account. 

Stout.  Fat.  Cobpulknt. 
Lusty.    Bbawny. 

Stout  (Old  Pr.  etiofuJt,  edot,  bold), 
in  our  older  writers,  was  employed -to 
express  the  combination  of  physical 
strength  and  courage,  and  when  it 
stood  for  either  of  these  separately  it 
was  for  the  latter.  Traces  still  re- 
main of  this  use  in  such  phrases  as, 
"  A  stout  heart ;"  "  A  stout  resist- 
ance." It  is  now  commonly  used  for 
thick-set  or  bulky,  but  not  in  excess, 
unless  this  is  specifically  said.  It  de- 
scribes an  appearance  characteristic 
of  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  em- 
ployed analogously  of  material  sub- 
stances ;  as,  a  stout  plank ;  stout 
cloth ;  a  stout  vessel.  In  the  human 
subject  it  respects  the  state  of  the 
muscles  and  bones.  Fat  (A.  S.  fat) 
denotes  an  exhibition  of  the  oleagi- 
nous substance  deposited  in  the  cdls 
of  the  adipose  or  cellular  membrane. 
When  this  exists  in  superabundance, 
the  person  is  said  to  be  Cobpulbnt 
(corpus,  a  body).  Fat  may  be  local  or 
partial.  Corpulent  applies  to  the 
whole  body.  Lusty  is  less  in  use 
now  than  formerly.  Like  stout,  it 
denotes  abundance  of  life  and  vigour, 
and  thus  differs  from  corpulence, 
which  may  be  the  effect  of  disease. 
Bbawny  (Old  Fr.  bracn,  hrai4)n,  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  body)  indicates  the 
union  of  stoutness  or  corporal  de- 
velopment with  muscular  power. 

'*  He  was  to  wit  a  stout  and  sturdy  thief, 
Wont   to   rob  churches  of  their  orna- 
ments. 
And  poor  men's  boxes  of  their  due  relief. 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  in- 
tents. Spenser, 

*'  All  the  super6uou8  weight  of  an  animal 
beyond  the  Teasels,  bones,  and  muscles,  is 
nothing  but  fat ;  but  the  conrersion  of  the 
aliment  into  fat  is  not  properly  nutrition, 
which  is  a  reparation  of  the  solids  and 
fluids.''~^r6ttMiio^. 

**  Some  labour  fasting,  or  but  slightly  fed. 
To  lull   the   grinding    stomach's  hungry 

rage. 
Where  Nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  ftrame, 
'TIS  wisely  done."  Armstrong, 
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**  Toong  and  lusty  as  an  eagle." — Englitk 
JBibie. 

**  Brawny  limba." — Washington  Irving, 

Strain.    Stress.    Sprain. 

Strain  (Lat.  sstrinqere)  is  gp*eat, 
perhaps  nndue,  tension,  but  in  a 
normal  way  or  direction ;  as  when  an 
nnosaally  neavj  weight  is  suspended 
to  a  rope.  We  strain  the  voice,  and, 
figuratively,  we  strain  an  expression ; 
that  is,  we  put  a  great  or  undue 
stretch  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tend to  some  meaning  which  it  does 
not  easily  and  naturally  express. 
Sprain  (Old  Pr.  espreindre,  Lat.  ex- 
jprimere)  denotes  abnormal  and  usuaUy 
sudden  straining  of  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  of  a  joint,  and  belongs  to 
animal  bodies.  Stress  (Old  Eng. 
stresse,  equivalent  to  distress,  Lat. 
distringere)  is  strain,  pressure,  or 
force  peculiarly  and  specifically 
exerted,  whether  mechanical  or  vo- 
luntary; as,  a  ship  puts  into  port 
under  stress,  that  is,  peculiar  pres- 
sure, of  weather.  We  lay  great  stress, 
that  is,  peculiarly  strong  accentuation, 
on  a  pai*ticular  word,  or,  in  a  second- 
arj  sense,  upon  an  observation,  re- 
mark, argument,  or  consideration. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  strain  is  force ; 
of  sprain,  distortion;  of  stress,  «pe- 
cijic  force. 

"Now every  English  eye  intent 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow." 

Waiter  Scott. 

**The   single-twyned  cordes   may   no  such 
stresse  indure, 
As  oiybles  brayded  threfold  may,  together 
wrethed  sure."  Surrey. 

"The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling 
vein, 
The    cracking    joint   unhinge,    or    ankle 
sprain."  Gay, 

Straight.    See  Direct. 
Strait.     Narrow.     Tight. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  former 
of  these  terms  seems  gradually  to 
have  dropped  more  and  more  into 
disuse,  till  it  bids  fair  to  part  with 
itself  in  two  directions,  and  to  divide 
its  meaning  between  tight  and  nar- 
row, neither  of  which  can  be  equiva* 


leiit  to  it.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  strait  is  reBtriction.  If  re> 
striction  from  deviation,  then  the 
word  means  direct.  If  restiictioii 
from  expansion,  then  it  means  nar- 
row. Narrow  (connected  with  near) 
is  altogether  indefinite,  as  the  mere 
opposite  to  broad;  as,  a  narrow  road, 
a  narrow  ribbon.  But  Strait  (Lot 
gtriehia,  from  stringere,  to  strain  or 
draw  tight.  Old  Pr.  estroU^  New  fV. 
eiroit)  denotes  that  kind  of  nairov- 
ness  which  is  accompanied  by  some 
degree  of  practical  pressure,  confine- 
ment, restriction,  or  inconTenience. 
So  we  speak  of  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  a  strait  waistcoat.  Tight 
(Old  Eng.  participle  passive  of  the 
verb  to  tie)  denotes  that  which  is 
firmly  held  together  in  its  component 
parts,  as  a  tight  cask ;  fitting  close  to  an- 
other body,  as  a  tight  coat ;  stretched 
as  a  rope,  as  opposed  to  loose.  It  is  in 
the  second  of  these  senses  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  strait  and  narrow. 

^^  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrouf  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it.'*— English  BibU, 

Tight  originaUy  meant  well  adapted 
und  close  fitting.  The  notion  of 
violent  compression  is  an  after-growth 
in  the  use  of  the  word. 

"  While  they  are  among  the  English  they 
wear  good  clothes,  and  take  delight  to  go 
neat  and  tight." — Dampiers  Voyages. 

"  Placed  so  tightly  as  to  squeeze  myself  in 
half  my  natural  dimensions." — Knox. 

Strange.     See  Eccentric. 

Stranger.     See  Foreigner. 

Strangle.     See  Choke. 

Stratagem.     See  Trick. 

Stray.     See  Wander. 

Stream.     See  Gush. 

Stream.     Current.     Tide. 

Stream  (A.  S.  Btream)  denotes  the 
uniform  movement  of  a  fluid  or  liquid 
body,  or  a  body  which,  being  com- 
posed of  separate  moving  part-s  or 
particles,  may  be  regarded  as  fluid; 
as,  for  instance,  a  crowd  in  a  certain 
direction.  It  conveys  the  idea  of 
uniform  force  operating  as  a  cause, 
.  and  a  consequent  steadiness  in  the 
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movement  of  the  body.  Cubrent 
(Lat.  currens,  running,  currere,  to  run) 
expresses  no  more  than  a  flow  of 
some  degree  of ,  force,  and  may  be 
unsteady  as  to  strength  and  direc- 
tion. Hence  we  say,  "  a  steady  stream," 
"  shifting  currents."  Smaller  cur- 
rents sometimes  run  in  different,  and 
even  contrary,  directions  to  the  main 
stream.  Tide  (Old  Eng.  tide,  mean- 
ing time)  is  periodical  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  other 
waters  connected  with  it.  It  ori- 
ginally meant  season.  So  Fuller: 
"At  the  tide  of  Christ  his  birth." 
In  poetry  or  poetical  speech  the 
periodical  idea  is  dropped,  and  that 
of  flow  only  retained.  The  secondary 
uses  of  the  terms  correspond  witn 
the  primary.  We  go  with  the  stream 
when  we  make  our  opinions  or  actions 
accord  with  prevalent  powers  and 
influences.  We  speak  of  the  cuiTcnt 
of  popular  opinion  as  something  which 
may  at  any  time  change  its  direc- 
tion ;  of  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 
meaning  their  temporary  direction 
and  flow ;  and  of  the  tide  of  folly  or 
of  fashion,  as  a  periodically  recurrent 
force. 

**  Streams  never  flow  in  rain ;  where  streams 
abound, 
Huw  laughs  the  land,  with  various  plenty- 
crowned  l"  Cowper, 

**  It  is  extremely  vexations  to  a  man  of 
eager  and  thirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  fountain  of  intelli- 
g(>nce,  and  not  only  never  to  receive  the  cur-' 
rent  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nation,  but  at  last  to  find  it 
mndded  in  its  course  and  corrupted  with 
taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through 
which  it  flowed." — Rambler. 

**  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  mberies.** 

Shakespeare. 

Strength.    See  Energy. 

Strengthen.    See  Invigorate. 

Strenuous.    Energetic, 

Strenuous  (Lat.  strenuus)  stands 
to  Energetic  {see  Energy)  as  effort 
does  to  force.  The  strenuous  en- 
deavour is  that  which  is  made  with 


vigour  and  perseverance,  directed  to 
the  gaining  of  a  certain  end  in  a  cer- 
tain way;  while  the  energetic  en- 
deavour is  only  that  which  is  made 
with  lively  effort.  Hence  strenuous 
is  only  used  of  conscious  labour,  and 
not  abstractedly.  Measures  and 
steps  may  be  energetic,  but  not  strenu- 
ous; though  legislators  may  make 
strenuous  effoi*ts  to  carry  certain 
measures,  and  give  them  legal  force. 
An  energetic  attempt  may  be  mis- 
directed; but  a  strenuous  attempt, 
whether  successful  or  not,  indicates 
a  strength  of  purpose  well  applied. 
Energetic  qualifles  both  disposition 
and  act.  Strenuous  act,  but  not  dis- 
position. An  energetic  act  or  person. 
A  strenuous  endeavour,  not  a  strenu- 
ous person. 

**  But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  cor- 
rupt, 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude, 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty  ?" 

Miiton. 

The  original  idea  of  eriergy,  as  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
the  power  and  mode  of  operation 
peculiar  to  each  thing  in  the  order  of 
Nature. 

"  If,  then,  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  adequately,  we  must 
look  upon  Him  not  only  as  an  eternal,  but 
also  as  a  Being  eternally  energetic." — Grew. 

Stress.  See  Accent  and  Strain. 
Stretch.     See  Beach. 
Strictness.    See  Austerity. 
Stricture.     .See  Criticism. 
Strife.   Contention.  Discord. 

Strife  (Old  Germ,  sireban,  Mod. 
Germ,  strehen,  to  strive)  differa  from 
Contention  (Lat.  contendere,  con- 
tentus,  to  contend)  more  in  the  matter 
of  dignity  than  anything  else.  Strife 
is  the  plainer  and  commoner  word, 
employed  of  plainer  and  commoner 
things,  and  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
low,  noisy  contention  about  things 
which  are  not  worth  the  words  and 
temper  spent  upon  them.  Strife  is 
noisy  contention  about  trifles,  and 
with  the  selfish  and  narrow  end  of 
mere  personal  superiority  or  mastery 
in  talk.    Contention  involves  the  idea 
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of  Bomething  better  worth  fighting 
for — Bome  desired  possession  or  end. 
Both  words  are  commonly  used  in  an 
nnfaiwurable  sense,  though  not  ex- 
clusively ;  for  we  speak  sometimes  of 
a  generous  strife  or  contention  in  a 
matter  of  rieht.  Dibcobd  (Lat.  iJU 
and  ew  the  heart)  differs  from  strife 
as  the  negative  from  the  positive. 
Discord  involves  want  of  unity  or 
harmony  of  will  or  feeling,  and  shows 
itself  in  an  inability  to  act  in  concert. 
Strife  is  positive  and  active,  expressed 
by  words  and  acts  of  violence,  and  is 
emphatically  emulative;  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  discord  may  exist 
without  emulation.  Strife  commonly 
arises  from  a  quarrelsome  temper,  and 
contention  from  a  selfish  disposition. 

"  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strivey  no  dri/e  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction  ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence,  none  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more."  MUton, 

"  Contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law.** 
^^English  Bible, 

Discord,  unlike  strife  and  contention, 
may  be  not  only  exhibited  by  per- 
sons, but  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  though  where  this  is  the 
case  with  things  moral,  it  is  better 
expressed  by  tne  word  discordance. 
In  the  following  passage  discord  is 
used  for  an  inherent  or  essential 
disharmony,  and  discordance  for  the 
operation  or  manifestation  of  it : — 

*'  While  genuine  revelation  and  sound  phi- 
losophy are  in  perfect  good  agreement  with 
eHch  other,  and  with  the  actual  constitution 
of  the  universe,  the  errors  of  the  religious  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  learned  on  the  other, 
rtin  in  contrary  directions;  and  the  discord' 
once  of  these  errors  is  mistaken  for  a  discord 
of  the  truths  on  which  they  are  severally 
grafted." — Bishop  Ilorsley. 

Strike.    See  Beat. 

Strip.    See  Bereave. 

Strive.         Contend.         Vie. 
Struggle.    Endeavour. 

To  Strive  {see  above)  is  the  most 
common  and  generic  of  these  terms. 
It  signifies  simply  to  use  effort, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  verb 
representing  the  idea  of  the  noun 
effort.  To  make  an  effort  is  to 
ve.    It  may  express  such   effort 


^ 


relatively  to,  or  irrespectively  of,  any 
efforts  of  others;  as,  to  strive  to 
gain  an  honest  living,  or  to  strive  for 
a  prize  or  mastery.  It  oommoDlj 
involves  a  desirable  object,  or  what 
is  deemed  so.  Coittenb  (jee  abtm) 
denotes  such  effort  as  is  contravened 
by  other  effort.  The  uppermost  idea 
in  strive  is  effort ;  in  contend,  compe- 
tition. YiB  (A.  S.  wiffian,  wiffgm^  to 
contend)  is,  as  its  derivation  shows, 
a  sort  of  contending ;  but  it  does  not 
imply,  as  contend  cioes,  the  substan- 
tial  acquisition  of  anything,  bat 
something  whicb  is  indirecUy  ad- 
vantageous, or  thought  to  be  so;  as, 
to  vie  with  another  in  the  good 
opinion  of  a  third  party;  or  to  vie 
with  others  in  beauty,  or  the  exhi- 
bition of  wealth,  grandeur,  hospi- 
tality, and  so  on.  It  is  capable,  as 
the  others  are  not,  of  application  to 
inanimate  things ;  as  flowers  may  lie. 
Struggle  (Icelandic  ^riugr,  a  feeling 
of  hostility)  denotes  such  striving  as 
proceeds  from  necessity,  either  from 
the  absolute  need  of  the  thing 
struggled  for,  or  from  the  dispro- 
portion of  power  to  the  means  re- 
quisite for  attaining  the  object 
Hence  there  is  a  desnltoriness  or 
irregularity  in  struggle,  which  con- 
trasts with  a  steadiness  and  r^a- 
larity  in  strive.  Endeavour  still 
preserves,  though  perhaps  faintly, 
the  force  of  its  derivation  (Pr.  «• 
devoir,  to  put  in  duty,  and  so  act  on 
principle).  The  characteristic  idea  of 
endeavour  is  now  principle,  though 
not  necessarily  conscientious  prm- 
ciple.  To  endeavour  is  to  strive  to 
do  that  which  falls  tons  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  that  which  bears  a  re- 
lation to  our  duty,  wants,  or  require- 
ments. It  is  a  word  of  the  widest 
possible  application.  Endeavour  is 
consistent,  thoughtful,  and  prolonged 
effort.  We  endeavour  to  do  a  thmg 
when  we  combine  with  effort  a  calcu- 
lation of  all  available  means  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  purpose. 

"  The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  thoQgh 

foiled, 
And  forced  t'  abandon  what  she  braTely 

sought, 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt. 
And  pity  for  her  Iobs.**  Cowper. 
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To  contend  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
simple  sense  of  vigoroasly  maintain ; 
Bjs,  "To  contend  for  the  sufBiciency  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith." 
Hei^  however,  indirect  opposition,  at 
least,  though  not  direct  competition, 
is  implied.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
while  strive  is  employed  of  simple 
physical  effort  without  any  competi- 
tion, as,  to  strive  to  ascend  a  precipi- 
tous mountain,  contend  is  not  so  em- 
ployed, but  only  of  matters  of  truth, 
argument,  and  the  like ;  as,  "  to  con- 
tend for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints." 

<<  When  the  wills  of  diren  men  prodace 
8uch  actions  m  are  reciprocally  resistant  one 
to  the  other,  this   is   called  amtentUm,** — 

**  We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and 
have  our  mntoal  dangers  to  struggle  with." 
— Oilpin, 

There  was  in  Old  English  a  noun  vie, 
meaning  a  challenge,  which  is  now 
obsolete. 

*'  Though  some  of  the  more  potent  chiefs 
may  vw  with  the  king  in  actual  possessions, 
they  fall  very  short  in  rank  and  in  certain 
marks  of  respect,  which  the  collective  body 
have  agreed  to  pay  the  monarch." — Cooks 
Voyages. 

The  Old  English  phrase,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  endeavour,  was  a 
reflective  verb,  "  to  endeavour  one- 
self ;"  in  French,  m  mettre  en  devoir. 

'*  Let  Qs  endeavour  ourselves  diligently  to 
keep*  the  presence  of  His  Holy  Spirit." — 
Homily  for  Bogation  Week, 

"  Daily  endeavour  ourselves  to  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life." — English 
Prayer  Book,  Collect  for  Second  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

<<That  by  the  grace  of  God  they  will 
evermore  endeavour  themselves  faithfully  to 
observe  snch  things  as  they  by  their  own 
confession  have  assented  unto."  —  Ibid^ 
Confirmation  Service, 

Stroke.    See  Blow. 
Stroll.    See  Bauble. 
Strong.        See    Mighty    and 

BOBUST. 

Structure.     Ses  Edifice. 
Struggle,    See  Strive. 


Stubborn.    Obstinathi. 

These  terms  stand  to  each  other  as 
the  negative  to  the  positive.  To  per- 
sist in  one's  own  ways  of  thought  or 
action,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  or  wishes 
of  others,  is  common  to  both.  But 
an  Obstinate  man  will  do  what  he 
has  determined  upon  (Lat.  obtttvnfftus^ 
from  ohstinare,  for  obstare,  to  stand 
out).  A  Stubborn  man  (Old  Eng. 
stuh,  the  stump  of  a  tree)  will  not  do 
what  others  would  have  him  do. 
Stubbornness  is  an  asinine  exhibition 
of  passive  obstinacy.  A  stubborn  re- 
sistance, in  the  secondary  sense, 
might  be  shown  by  the  walls  of  a 
castle  against  the  besiegers ;  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  by  the  defenders. 

''Thus  the  main  difficulty  is  answered; 
but  there  is  another  near  as  stubborjhf  which 
this  solution  likewise  removes."-—  War» 
burton. 

''But  stubbornness  and  an  obstinate  dis- 
obedience must  be  mastered  with  force  and 
blows ;  for  this  there  is  no  other  remedy."-^ 
Locke  on  Education, 

Study.    See  Application. 
Stupid.    Dull. 

Stupid  (Lat.  stupidus,  stupere,  to 
be  stupefied)  denotes  that  sluggish, 
lumpisn  character  of  intellect  wnich 
comes  of  natural  want.  Dull  (A.  S. 
doly  with  other  forms)  is  not  auite  the 
same.  It  implies  slowness,  out  not 
necessarily  deficiency  of  intellect.  A 
boy  apparently  dull  may  understand 
a  subject  well,  and  retain  it  when 
once  he  has  mastered  it.  The  stupid 
boy  will  never  grasp  it  at  all.  Dullness 
is  the  heavy  clod,  which  may  be  tilled 
and  fertilized.  Stupidity  is  the  hard 
rock,  on  which  nothing  will  grow. 
Dullness  often  sees  surely  but  slowly. 
Stupidity  is  always  gaping  through  a 
fog.  Dullness  is  at  worst  a  want  of 
adequate  perception.  Stupidity  is 
mental  insensateness.  Dullness  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  knowledge ; 
stupidity,  to  matters  of  the  practical 
uuaerstanding  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

''But  bycause  that  in  cunning  I  am 
yonn)2^,  and  can  yet  but  creepe,  this  lewd 
ABC  have  I  set  into  learning ;  for  I  cannot 
passen  the  telling  of  three  as  yet;  and  yf 
God  will,  in  short  time  I  shall  amend  thia 
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lewdnesse  in  joyning  of  syllables,  which 
thyng  for  dulnesse  of  witte  I  may  not  in 
three  letters  declare." — Cftaiicw,  Testament 
of  Love, 

^  Is  not  yonr  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?    Is  he  not  stupid 
With  age?"  Shakespeare, 

Stuedy.  See  Bobitst. 

Stutter.  See  Stammeb. 
"Style.    See  Phraseology. 

Suavity.  See  Urbanity, 

Subdue.  See  Conquer. 

Subject.  See  Materials. 

Subject.  Liable. 

Subject  (Lat.  avbiicere,  svhjecius, 
to  cast  under)  etands  to  nature  as 
Liable  (Ft.  lier,  to  bind)  to  circum- 
stances. Men  are  subject  to  error 
from  their  mental,  to  death  from 
their  physical,  to  temptation  from 
their  moral,  constitution;  to  anger, 
from  the  irritability  of  their  tempera- 
ment. They  are  liable  to  cold  in 
draughts,  and  arrest  for  debt.  We 
are  sulirject.    We  become  liable. 

"  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  bond- 
age."— English  Bible, 

'*  For  what  is  strength  without  a  double 
share 
Of  wisdom  ?      Vast,    unwieldy,    burden- 
some, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties."  Milton, 

Subject.    See  Subordinate. 
Subject.    Object. 

These  terms  are  made  from  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  Latin  J(UJ€re,Jacht«, 
to  cast  in  composition ;  the  one  being 
what  is  cast  or  placed  under,  the  other 
what  is  cast  or  placed  over  against. 
The  term  Object  commonly  repre- 
sents that  which  is  perceived  by  the 
sight  —  sensible  images  of  things ; 
Subject,  that  which  the  mind  deals 
with  and  reflects  upon.  A  shell  lying 
upon  the  beach  is  an  object  of  the 
sea-shore.  When  taken  up  and  ob- 
served, it  becomes  the  subject  of  con- 
templation or  remark.  The  object 
when  reflection  is  combined  with 
observation  becomes  a  subject,  as  in 
the  following  :— 


**  An  eye  like  his,  to  catch  the  distant  goal, 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll, 
Like  his  to  shed  illunofhiating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys." 

Coipper. 

*^  Philosophically,  object  is  a  term  for  that 
about  which  the  knowing  subject  is  conver- 
sant; what  the  schoolmen  have  styled  the 
materia  circa  qtiam." — Sir  W.  HamiUML, 

Subjoin.    See  Avfts^ 

Subjugate.    See  Conquer. 

Sublime.    See  Grand. 

Submissive.  See  Obedient  and 
Passive. 

SuBBfiT.    See  Accede. 

Submerge.     See  Deluge. 

Subordinate.  Subject.  Sub- 
servient. 

Subordinate  {sub,  under,  and 
ordoy  rank)  respects  the  station  and 
office  of  one  person  to  another,  and, 
when  employed  of  things,  denotes  an 
inferior  relative  degree  of  importance. 
In  society  some  act  in  higher,  others 
in  subordinate,  capacities.  A  man's 
integrity  and  honour  are  paramount, 
his  ease  and  comfort  subordinate, 
considerations.  Where  subordination 
carries  with  it  submission  or  obe- 
dience, this  comes  from  the  specific  na* 
ture  of  the  orders  or  grades  as  being 
interrelated.  Subject  is  amenability 
to  power  or  influence  founded  upon 
a  law  of  relationship  natural  or  con- 
ventional; as,  a  child  is  subject  to 
his  parents.  Subservient  {sub, 
under,  and  servire,  to  serve)  bears 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  ends. 
One  thing  is  subservient  to  another 
when  it  helps  to  bring  it  about.  One 
person  is  subservient  to  another  when 
ne  allows  himself  to  be  made  a  tool 
of.  The  leading  idea  in  subordination 
is  relative  importance ;  in  subjection, 
relative  power ;  in  subservience,  rela- 
tive instrumentality. 

"God  hath  bestowed,  for  His  own  wise 
reasons,  different  talents  on  different  men; 
to  one  man  He  hath  given  ten,  to  another 
only  one.  Now,  this  subordination,  in  fact, 
pervades  all  the  works  of  God." — GUpin. 

"  Every  man,  being  as  has  been  showed,  na- 
turnlly  free,  and  nothing  being  able  to  put 
him  into  subjection  to  any  earthly  power,  but 
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only  his  own  consent,  it  is  to  be  considered 

what  shall  be  nnderstood  to  be  a  sufBcient 

declaration  of  man's  consent  to  make  him  tu^ 

ject  to  the  laws  of  any  government." — Locke, 

SUBOBK.      BbIBE. 

Of  these,  Bribe  (Old  Pi\  hrihe. 
Low  Latin  briba,  a  scrap)  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  comprehensive.  Any- 
thing may  be  termed  a  bribe  which  is 
given  witn  a  view  to  corrupt  the  con- 
duct of  another  in  whatsoever  station 
or  relationship.  Subobn  («u6,  under, 
s,nd  omare,  to  arrange)  means  pri- 
marily to  procure  or  provide  in  a  fur- 
tive or  underhanded  way,  till  it  came  to 
be  restricted  to  the  legal  application  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  a  false  oath. 
The  idea  of  a  ^t  of  value,  which  is 
essential  to  bribe,  does  not  belong 
to  suborn.  A  false  witness  may  be 
suborned  by  any  persuasion  or  in- 
ducement. He  IS  only  bribed  when 
he  receives  a  valuable  consideration. 

*^  Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of 
procuring  another  to  taice  such  a  false  oath 
aa  constitutes  perjury  in  the  principal." — 
Bhckstone, 

"The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained 
many  severe  injunctions  against  bribery,  as 
well  for  selling  a  man's  vote  in  the  senate  or 
other  public  assembly  as  for  the  bartering  of 
common  justice,  yet,  by  strange  indulgence 
in  one  instance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this 
practice,  allowing  the  magistrate  to  receive 
small  presents,  provided  they  did  not  in  the 
whole  exceed  a  hundred  crowns  in  the  year.'' 
—/6k/. 

Subsebyibnt.  /See  Subobdinate, 
Subside.    Abate. 

These  words,  as  here  compared, 
imply  a  coming  down  from  a  previous 
state ;  but  Abate  refers  to  degrees  of 
force  or  intensity;  Subside  (Lat. 
suhsidere),  to  degrees  of  quantity,  agi- 
tation, or  commotion.  To  abate  is  to 
diminish  in  force.  To  subside  is  to 
settle  down  either  materially  or  ana- 
loeously.  The  wind  abates.  The  sea 
subsides.  The  popular  rage  abates. 
The  popular  tumult  subsides.  There 
are  cases  in  which  both  words  would 
be  equally  applicable,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  regarded 
the  subject.  Anger  might  be  said  to 
abate  or  to  sulfide;  uie  former  in 
regard  to  its  violence,  the  latter  in 


regard  to  the  aj§^tation  and  disturb- 
ance of  mind  which  accompany  it.  {See 
Abate.) 

'*It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  anything  which  was  not  deposited  here 
at  its  creation,  or  brought  here  by  the  dili- 
gence of  man,  could  find  its  way  to  a  place 
so  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  seas 
of  immense  extent,  except  the  hypothesis 
which  has  been  mentioned  on  another  occa- 
sion be  adopted,  and  the  rock  be  supposed  to 
have  been  left  behind  when  a  large  tract  of 
country  of  which  it  was  part  ^sided  by 
some  convulsion  of  Nature,  and  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  ocean." — Cook*8  Votjages, 

Subsist.     See  Exist. 

Subsistence.     See  Livelihood. 

Substantial.    See  Solid. 

Substitute.     See  Barter. 

Subterfuge.     See  Tbick. 

Subtle.     See  Crafty. 

Subtraction.     See  Deduction. 

Subvert.    See  Reverse. 

Succeed.    See  Follow. 

Succession.     See  Series. 

Succinct.      See    Concise    and 
Short. 

Succour.     See  Help. 

Suffer.     See  Allow. 

Suffer.    Bear.    Endure. 

When  Suffer  (Lat.  gufferre,  sub, 
under,  and  ferre,  to  bear)  is  used  as 
an  intransitive  verb,  it  implies  no 
more  than  simply  to  be  in  pain  of 
body  or  mind.  So  to  suffer  pain 
(transitively)  means  simply  to  feel  it. 
Bear  and  Endure  (A.  S.  beran, 
boran,  geberan,  allied  to  fero,  and  Fr. 
endurer,  Lat.  in  and  dunis,  hard)  im- 
ply some  degree  of  fortitude  in  the 
feeling.  We  might  say,  **  My  suffer- 
ing is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 
Suffer,  bear,  and  endure  have  also 
the  secondary  sense  of  tolerate,  or 
sustaining  with  complacency.  In 
Buch  cases  bear  is  the  common  and 
generic  term,  and  a  difference  may  be 
noted  between  suffer  and  endure. 
"  I  cannot  suffer  his  remarks  to  pass 
unnoticed,"  has  the  sense  of  allow  or 

Sermit.     "  I  cannot  endure  such  con- 
act,"  has  the  sense  of,  "I  cannot 
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bear  up  under  it.  It  grieves  me."  We 
speak  of  moral  sufferance  and  phy- 
sical endurance ;  the  former  is  active, 
the  latter  passive.  When  employed 
of  moral  subjects,  as,  for  instance, 
the  conduct  of  men,  suffer  has  a 
much  lighter  force  than  endure.  "  I 
cannot  suffer  such  behaviour,"  would 
imply  that  the  speaker  had  it  in  his 
power  authoritatively  to  stop  it. 
"  I  cannot  endure  it,"  would  mean 
that  is  excessively  irksome  or  annoy- 
in^'  to  me,  and  tliat  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  rid  of  it. 

"  Thou  hast  given  Me  to  possess 
Life  in  Myself  for  ever  ;  by  Thee  I  live, 
Though  now  to  Death  1  yield,  and  am  his 

due, 
All  that  of  Me  can  die ;  yet,  that  debt  paid, 
Thou  wilt  not   leave  Me  in  the   loathsome 

grave, 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  My  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell." 

Milton, 

"  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me, 
fur  1  /'<'«ir  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." — EwjlUh  liible, 

'*  And  I  am  .sure  it  will  be  no  comfort  to 
them  in  another  world  that  they  were 
accounted  wits  for  deriding  those  miseries 
which  they  then  feel  and  smart  under  the 
sev«'rity  of.  It  will  be  no  miti'jjMtion  of 
their  ilarnes  that  they  go  laui^hing  into 
them  ;  nor  will  thoy  ciulurc  them  tlie  better 
because  tliey  would  not  believe  them'." — 
Stilliiujjlcct. 

Suffering.     See  Pain. 
Sufficient.     See  Adequate. 
Suffocate.     See  Choke. 
Suffrage.     See  Vote. 
Suggest.     See  Dictate. 
Suggestion.     See  Hint. 
Suit.     See  Agree  and  Fit. 
Suitable.      See    Appropriate, 
Becoming,  and  Convenient. 

Suitor.     Lover.     Wooer. 

The  Suitor  (Fr.  aiiHe,  a  following, 
Lat.  sequi,  Hecutus,  to  follow)  is  the 
more  dignified;  Lover  (A.  S.  /wfe, 
Zm/m,  love)  is  the  more  ordinary; 
Wooer  (A.  S.  wogian,  to  woo,  from 
tro(/,  woh,  wo,  a  bonding)  is  the  more 
warm  and  eager.  The  latter  is  con- 
fined to  the  courting  of  the  tender  sex ; 


the  former,  not.  We  have  loTen  of 
money,  lovers  of  pleasure,  and  soiton 
at  court  for  the  favours  of  monardii. 

"But  Cinyras,  who  daily  see* 
A  crowd  of  noble  suitors  at  his  knees. 
Among  so  many  knew  not  whom  to  chooeCf 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  refuse." 

Dryden^  Ovid. 

"The  Revolntion  showed  them  CthcTori«) 
to  have  been  in  this  rcsfiect  nothing  but  a 
genuine  court  party,  such  as  might  be  ei» 
pectcd  in  a  British  government,  that  is, 
lovers  of  liberty,  bat  greater  Ivrers  of  mo- 
narchy."— Hume. 

"  Yet  was  she  fair,  and  in  her  countenance 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemly  fashion. 
Long  thus  I  troo'cf  her  with  due  obierf* 

ance, 
In  hope  unto  my  pleasure  to  have  won, 
But  was  as  far  at   last  as   when  I  fink 

begun.**  Sjtenter, 

Sullen.     See  Morose. 
Sully.    Soil.     Tarnish. 

Both  ai*e  derived  from  the  French 
9<niiUir ;  but  Soil  is  the  more  oom- 
prehensive,  and  admits  of  a  simply 
physical  application  ;  while  SuLLT  u 
almost  connned  to  the  moral.  We 
speak  of  sullying  brightness  and 
purity ;  of  soiling  cleanliness,  or  the 
natural  hue  and  condition.  A  soiled 
garment.  A  sullit>d  reputation.  Tar- 
nish (Fr.  temir)  pomts  not  to  ex- 
ternal disfigurement  by  the  contact 
of  foreign  matter,  but  to  the  marring 
of  the  intrinsic  colour  or  brightness. 
Dirt  soils  comiuon  things.  Impurity 
sullies  things  spotless.  Damp  tar- 
nishes colour  or  brightness.  Bright- 
ness and  honour  may  be  snl&ed, 
cleanness  and  virtue  soiled,  brightju^ss 
and  reputation  tarnished. 

**  The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure.** 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  their 
secondary  applications,  tarnish  be- 
longs only  to  the  account  in  which 
human  character  is  held ;  soil  and 
sully,  to  the  character  itself  as  well, 
hy  intrinsic  defilement  or  corruption. 

"  Beside  them  both,  upon  the  s^ilcfi  gniRS, 
The  dond  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was 

sjMead, 
Whose  armour  all  with  blood  1  e.tprinkled 


was. 


cpa^itr. 
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'^  So  far  as  they  either  want  anything  of 
original  exactness,  or  have  lost  any  of  their 
first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  failed  and 
tarnished  by  time,  so  fur  are  they  obscure." — 
ZocMe. 

SuMMABT.    See  Abridgment. 

Summary.  See  Cursory  and 
Short.. 

Summon.    See  Bed. 
Sundry.    See  Divers. 
SupjERB.    See  Grand. 
Supersede.    Overrule. 

Supersede  (Lat.  supersedere,  to  sit 
above,  to  be  superior  to)  is  employed 
both  of  persons  and  facts  or  opera- 
tions ;  Overrule,  only  of  the  will  of 
persons  consciously  exercised.  When 
the  subject  of  the  verb  supersede  is  a 
person,  the  object  is  commonly  a 
{>er8on,  as  when  one  supersedes  an- 
other in  an  appointment;  when  a 
thing,  the  object  also  is  commonly 
a  thing ;  as,  **  What  he  has  done  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  further  action 
on  my  part."  What  is  superseded  is  a 
fact  or  a  person.  What  is  overruled 
is  a  power  or  an  operation,  or  a  per- 
flon  in  ^regard  to  them.  To  oveiTule 
is  to  bring  to  pass  by  interference 
results  not  purposed  or  contemplated 
by  the  agent.  Hence  to  supei*8cde 
has  often  a  negative,  while  overrule 
has  a  positive  effect.  He  who  super- 
sedes, causes  that  a  thing  shall  not 
be  done.  He  who  overrides,  causes 
that  it  shall  be  done  in  his  own  way. 

''  It  seems  neither  decorous  in  respect  to 
God,  nor  congruous  to  reason,  that  He  should 
do  nil  things  Himself  immediately  and  mira- 
culously, Nature  being  quite  superseded^  and 
made  to  signify  nothing." — Cudworth. 

<*  Had  not  th'  Eternal  King  Omni{>otent 
From  His  stronghold  of  heaven  high  over- 
ruled 
And  limited  their  right."  MUtan, 

Superficial.    See  Shallow. 
Superficies.     See  Surface. 
Superfluity.    See  Excess. 
Superintendence.    See  Overt 

BIOHT. 

Superiority.    See  Excellence. 
Supine.    See  Listless. 


Supple.    See  Pliable. 
Supplicate.     See  Ask. 

Supply.     Furnish.     Puovide. 

Supply  (Lat.  swpplere)  is,  litoi-ally, 
to  fill  up ;  hence,  to  fill  up  a  deficiency, 
or  furnish  what  is  wanting.  Hence 
it  stands  related  to  wanU  as  Furnish 
(Ft.  fournir)  to  use.  What  is  wanting 
to  make  a  thing  complete  must  be 
supplied.  What  is  required  for  im- 
mediate or  eventual  use  must  be  fur- 
nished. **  I  want  a  horse.  My  friend 
furnishes  me  with  one."  "  I  have  lost 
my  horse.  My  ■  friend  supplies  me 
with  another."  A  house  is  furnished, 
not  supplied,  with  chairs  and  tables. 
A  larder  is  not  well  fiu-nished,  but 
well  supplied  with  provisions.  Fur- 
nish does  not  necessarily  refer  to  any 
antecedent  want.  It  denotes  simply 
the  placing  ready  for  use ;  as,  **  His 
book-shelves  were  weU  furnished  with 
books."  Hence  common  wants  are 
said  to  be  supplied.  Superfluous  luxu- 
ries are  furnished.  Fortune  furnishes 
the  rich  man's  table  with  delicacies ; 
while  the  poor  man  can  hardly  supply 
his  family  with  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Provide  (Lat.  providere^  to 
see  before)  is  to  furnish  or  supply  with 
cai'e  or  calculation,  as  against  the 
future,  or  so  as  to  secure  sufficiency 
or  proportion  in  the  thing  provided. 

"  Why  are  useful  things  good  ?  Because 
they  minister  to  the  iupp'jj  of  our  wants  and 
desiros.  Why  is  this  supjtty  good?  l^causo 
it  satisfies  the  mind.  Why  is  satisfaction 
good  ?  Here  you  must  stop." — Search,  Lujht 
of  Sdture, 

*'  His  writings  and  his  life  furnish  abun- 
dant proofs  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
sense.  ** — Maciiulai/. 

"  The  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so 
inaiii(tist\y  provided  for  by  another,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  provUhn  is  so  uucjuest ion- 
able,  that  every  child  I  see  at  its  s|>ort  atl'ords 
to  mv  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the 

0 

finj;er  of  Goii,  and  'f  the  disjiosition  which 
directs  it." — Pidey. 

Support.     Se^  Livelihood. 

SuppoBT.  See  Sanction  and 
Maintain. 

Support.     Sttstain. 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  so  as  to  pre- 
vent from  falliug  is  common  to  these 
terms.     Sufpobt  (Lat.  sub,  under, 
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and  portare,  to  carry)  is  applicable 
to  anything  superimposed,  whether 
heavy  or  light.  Sustain  (Lat.  sub, 
nnder,  and  tenere,  to  hold)  implies  a 
certain  degi'ee  of  weight  in  the  thing 
sustained.  Sustain  implies  also 
greater  continuance  than  support. 
Support,  as  regards  persons,  conveys 
the  idea  of  help,  which  is  foreign  to 
sustain.  So  we  might  say,  "  The  sup- 
port which  you  render  me  will  enable 
me  to  sustain  my  many  heavy  losses." 
To  sustain  is  often  a  more  com- 
plex matter  than  to  support.  Com- 
mon food,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  sufficient  to  support  life. 
When  the  body  is  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,  it  will  require  extra- 
ordinanr  skill  and  care  to  sustain 
life.  Both  are  used  in  secondary 
senses.  Thus  we  may  support  a  reso- 
lution by  simply  voting  tor  it.  It  is 
a  harder  matter  to  sustain  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favour. 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
xny.stcriouft,  for  nil  things  are  mysterious, 
but  whether  tl»e  mystery  be  supported  by 
evitience." — Gilpin. 

"  He  is  not  Creator  only  once,  but  per- 
petual Creator,  being  the  fnistainer  and  pre- 
server of  the  whole  universe." —  Waterland. 

Suppose.     See  Apprehend. 
Supposition.     See  Guess. 
Supposititious.     See  Counteb- 

FEIT. 

Suppress.    See  Repress. 
Sure.     Certain. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed 
both  objectively  and  subjectively. 
The  thing  is  Sure,  or  I  am  sure  of 
it  (Fr.  sur,  Lat.  securus,  secure). 
The  thing  is  Certain,  or  I  am  cer- 
tiiin  of  it  (Fr.  certaiUy  Lat.  certus). 
Certain  stands  connected  with  fact 
and  knowledge,  as  sure  with  opera- 
tion and  action.  The  fact  is  certain. 
The  operation  is  sure.  Necessary 
sequence  in  action,  or  cause  and  effect, 
is  expressed  by  sure ;  as,  a  sure  re- 
medy ;  a  sure  road  to  success.  In 
Sroportion  as  we  speak  of  truth  of 
Fature,  we  use  the  term  sure.  In 
proportion  as  we  speak  of  the  con- 
viction of  our  o\%Ti  minds,  we  use  the 
term  certain.    Men  are  sure  of  what 


they  have  seen,  and  certain  of  iriut 
they  have  heard.  I  am  sure  of  a  &ct; 
certain  of  a  theory.  Sure  that  the 
sun  is  in  the  sky  to-day ;  certain  that 
it  will  rise  to-morrow.  On  this  sop* 
position  that  things  are,  generallj 
speaking,  sure  in  themselves,  m, 
certain  to  us,  there  is  no  tantologr 
in  the  phrase  "sure  and  certain r 
as,  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  "  In  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life."  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  sure  stands  alone;  that  it, 
as  meaning  productive  of  certainty, 
or  that  nia^  be  depended  npon.  So  a 
rale,  principle,  method,  or  guide  may 
be  said  to  be  sure,  as  surely  bringing 
about  an  object,  or  conducting  to 
a  result.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  a 
sure  road  to  happiness  or  to  ruin ;  cer- 
tain, in  regard  to  ourselves,  as  that 
which  will  not  fail  us  in  our  need. 

**  It  shows,  indeed,  supposing  thej  took  up 
this  practice  as  a  matter  of  duty,  that  they 
were  in  doubt  which  was  the  right  waf  tbej 
were  obliged  to  keep,  and  therefore,  for  sure- 
ness  they  would  keep  both.'* — Sharp, 

"That  something,  therefore,  has  really 
existed  from  eternity,  is  one  of  the  oertaine$t 
and  most  evident  truths  in  the  world,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men,  and  dbputed  by 
none." — Chrke, 

Surface.     Superficies. 

These,  which  are  the  same  word, 
the  latter  being  Latin,  the  former  a 
Fi'ench  modification  of  it,  differ  as 
the  more  common  from  the  scientific. 
The  Superficies  is  the  scientific  sur- 
face. The  Surface  is  the  popular 
superficies.  A  surface  is  of  such  or 
such  a  colour,  smooth  or  rough.  A 
superficies  is  plane,  and  contains  such 
or  such  extent. 

Surge.    See  Wave. 
Surmise.     See  Guess. 
Surmount.     See  Conquer. 
Surpass.     See  Exceed. 
Surprise.     Astonishment. 

Both  these  terms  express  feelings 
which  arise  from  that  which  happens 
unexpectedly.  They  differ  in  mode 
and  m  dej'ree.  We  are  Surprised 
(Fr.  surprts,  surprendre,  Lat.  super- 
prehendere,  to  come  upon  suddenly)  if 
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that  happens  which  we  did  not  antici- 
pate, or  that  does  not  happen  which 
we  did.  Surprise  thus  contradicts 
calculation  or  expectation.  A  ^eater 
degree  of  unaccountableness  in  the 
cause,  or  of  importance  in  the  effect, 
raises  the  surprise  into  Astonish- 
ment (Old^Fr.  esionner,  Lat.  attonare, 
to  thunder,  English  stun).  We  are 
surprised  at  what  was  unexpected. 
We  are  astonished  at  what  is  above 
our  comprehension.  We  are  taken 
bjr  surprise.  We  are  struck  with  asto- 
nishment. We  are  not  surprised  by 
what  we  expected,  nor  astonishea 
bj  what  we  are  familiar  with. 

**  Whatever  presents  itself  in  a  sudden  and 
luezpected  manner  has,  in  most  cases,  a 
mnch  greater  effect  upon  us  than  subjects  of 
very  superior  importance  for  which  we  have 
been  gradually  prepared.  The  more  sudden, 
that  is,  the  greater  the  improbability  of  its 
appearing  at  that  instant,  and  the  more  un- 
expected, that  is,  the  greater  distance  the 
train  of  thought  was  from  the  expectancy, 
the  more  violent  will  be  the  Brst  percussion ; 
and  this  circumstance  will  give  peculiar 
energy  to  the  exciting  cause,  whatever  its 
peculiar  complexion  may  be.  A  strong  im- 
pulse is  given  by  the  very  mode  of  its  appear- 
ance previous  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  its  nature.  This 
impulse  is  the  emotion  we  term  surprise" — 
Cogan. 

'*  Astonishment  is  that  state  of  the  soul  in 
which  all  its  motions  are  suspended  with 
some  degree  of  horror." — Burke, 

Surrender.     See  Deliver. 

Surround.    See  Circumscribb. 

Survey,  n.     See  View. 

Survey,  v.    See  View. 

Survive.     See  Outlive. 

Susceptibility.    See  Feeling. 

Suspense.     See  Uncertainty. 

Suspicion.     See  Diffidence. 

Suspicious.     See  Envious. 

Sustain.    See  Support. 

Sustenance.    See  Livelihood. 

Swain.     See  Peasant. 

SwARir.    See  Crowd. 

Sway.     See  Influence. 

Swell.    Heave. 
To  Swell  (A.  S.  swellan,  swiUan) 


is  to'dilate  so  as  to  exhibit  increased 
bulk  or  surface.  It  is  indefinite  as 
to  scale  or  degree.  The  ocean  swells, 
and  sometimes  the  little  finger.  To 
Heave  (A.  S.  hebban,  hefan)  neces- 
sarily implies  a  scale  of  magnitude 
and  more  accelerated  motion.  The 
waves  of  the  ocean  heave  and  swell. 
They  heave  as  they  are  bodily  thrown 
upwards ;  they  swell,  as  by  that  means 
a  greater  superficies  belongs  to  each 
wave.  The  bosom  strug^ing  with 
emotion  heaves,  and  swells  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  heaving. 

"Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and 
swell,  and  though  the  mountains  shake  at  the 
tempest  of  the  same." — English  Psalms. 

"  Back  to  th*  assembly  roU'd  the  thronging 

train, 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain, 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean 

roars, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling 

shores."  Pope,  Homer. 

Swerve.     See  Wander. 

Swiftness.     See  Quickness. 

Sycophant.     See  Flatterer. 

Symbol.     See  Emblem. 

Symmetry.     Proportion. 

Proportion  {see  Proportion)  is 
that  abstract  I'elation  in  dimensions, 
of  which  Symmetry  (Gr.  crvv,  to- 
gether, and  fKTpflv.  to  measure)  is 
an  external  manifestation.  Both 
denote  a  due  and  harmonious  ad- 
measurement of  the  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole ;  though  propor- 
tion means  also  this  relation,  without 
of  necessity  implying  that  it  is  har- 
monious, and  applies  also  to  numbers 
as  well  as  magnitude ;  while  symmetry 
ia  only  employed  of  the  latter.  Sym- 
metry is  harmonious  proportion  in 
structure  or  construction.  It  is  the 
graceful  conformity  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  or  the  members  to  the  body. 
Symmetry  is  artistically  of  two  kinds 
— respective  and  uniform.  In  the 
former,  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other;  in  the  latter,  the  same 
balance  co-ordinates  the  whole.  It  is 
of  the  former  that  mention  seems  to 
be  made  in  the  following : — 

"  Symmetry  and  proportion  contribute 
greatly   to    order,  becaase    the    one    gives 
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despatch  to  the  eye  by  enabling  it  to  take  in 
objects  by  paira,  and  the  other  smooths  the 
passage  over  them  by  mutual  dependence  of 
parts." — Search,  Light  of  Nature. 

Sympathy.     Sec  Meecy, 
Symptom.     See  Indication. 
Synchronous.     See  Coeval. 

SVSTEM.      llETr  ID. 

System  (Gr.  a-varrjfia,  from  (rvvia- 
ravai,  to  placo  together)  regards 
fixed  mthjects  which  have  rational  de- 
pendence or  connection.  Method  (Gr. 
fi€Ta,  after,  and  6669.  a  way)  regp.rds 
fixed  processes.  System  is  logical  or 
scientific  collocation.  Method  is 
logical  or  scientific  procedure.  But, 
inasmuch  as  a  mode  of  procedure 
may  be  itself  hannonized,  sys- 
tem is  frequently  used  in  place  of 
method.  We  sometimes  say,  "  to  go 
systematically  to  work,"  meaning 
methodically.  Method  lays  down 
rules  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  the 
way  which  loads  to  system.  "All 
method,"  says  Sir  Y,  Hamilton,  "  is  a 
rational  progress — a  progress  toward 
an  end.'^  When  Watts  says,  "The 
best  way  to  learn  any  science  is  to 
begin  with  a  regular  system,  or  a 
short  and  plain  scheme  of  that  science 
well  drawn  up  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass," he  is  recommending  a  meiliod. 


T. 

Tacit.     Silent. 

Tacit  (Lat.  tacit  us,  tacere,  to  be 
mute)  is  employed  only  of  things  ab- 
stract, as,  a  tacit  consent,  agreement, 
recognition.  Silent  (Lat.  silent, 
from  silere,  to  be  silent)  characterises 
either  persons  or  things  as  opposed 
in  persons  to  talkative  or  talking, 
and  in  things  to  noisy  or  sounding. 

"  Friendship,  when  strict,  comprehends  a 
tirit  ascroement  antl  covenant  between  those 
who  enter  into  it,  to  look  upon  the  concerns 
ot*  each  other  in  a  great  measure  as  their 
own." — Seeker. 

Silence  may  have  the  effect  of  affir- 
mation and  consent,  or  the  oppo5rite. 
In  the  one  case,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  tacit  assent ;  in  the  other,  to 


tacit  denial.    It  haa  the  latter  effect 
in  the  following : — 

**  What  the  compilers  recommended  diieflj 
to  our  faith,  he  silently  passes  orer,  and  ii- 
stead  of  recommending  the  same  doeCriie, 
seems  to  throw  it  qnite  ont.'* —  Wattrkmi. 

TAcixtmuiTY.     Silence. 

As  at  present  employed,  ailoioe  ii 
more  general  and  leas  specificallT  ex- 
pressive than  tacitnmitjr  (<0e  awuX 
Silence  may  be  occasional  or  luh 
bitual.  Taciturnity  is  habitual 
A  man  may  be  at  once  talkatiFe  and 
silent ;  but  he  cannot  be  at  once  talk- 
ative and  taciturn.  He  is  silent  who 
does  not  speak.  He  is  taciturn  who 
shuns  to  speak. 

"  Here,  I  have  said,  at  least   I  shonld  pos- 

fSOSS 

Tlie  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
Tiie  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure." 

Copper. 

"  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  by  those 
who  bring  such  instances  in  their  own  justi- 
fication, that  the  cause  of  Addison's  tadtur- 
nity  was  a  natural  diffidence  in  the  company 
of  strangers." — Knox,  Essays. 

We  may  infer  from  such  a  saying  as 
the  above,  that  taciturnity  may  spring 
from  other  causes  besides  consti- 
tutional temperament.  Even  a  talk- 
ative person  would  be  taciturn  on 
any  occasion  on  which  he  imposed  a 
certain  degree  of  silence  upon  him- 
self ;  but  this  is  a  limited  use  of  the 
term  taciturnity. 

Tact.    See  Address. 
Taint.     See  CoNTAsnNATE. 
Take.     See  Accept. 
Tale.     See  Account. 
Talent.    ^See  Ability. 
Talk.     See  Speak. 
Talkative.     See  LoQUAaous. 
Tall.     See  High. 
Tally.    Correspond.     Match. 

Tally  is  from  the  French  taiUer, 
to  cut.  The  old  tally  was  a  cut  or 
notched  stick  kept  by  the  purchaser, 
answering  to  another  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  seller ;  a  mode  of  keep- 
ing accounts  anterior  to  the  common 
uae  of  writing.  Hence,  metaphori- 
cally, one  thing  is  said  to  tally  with 
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another  where  a  certain  agreement 
exists  between  them,  whether  phy- 
sical or  moral.  Agreeably  to  its 
derivation,  tally  expresses  that  kind 
of  correspondence  which  has  the 
nature  of  evidence.  A  tally  is  evi» 
dential  agreement.  Such  a  juxta- 
position oi  two  things  as  amounts  to 
a  probability  or  proof  of  some  propo- 
sition stated  relative  to  one  of  the 
two.  Evidence  which  goes  to  sub- 
stantiate in  one  shape  what  inde- 
pendent evidence  substantiates  in 
anotiber  shape,  is  said  to  tally.  So, 
for  instance,  an  act  of  an  indiWdual 
inay  tally  with  what  one  has  heard  of 
his  character  and  habits  generally, 
and  so  goes  to  confirm  that  account. 

**  Then  the  mention  of  the  Sacrament  as 
taken  in  the  antelucan  meetings  Utlh>$ 
exactly  with  Tertullian's  account  of  the 
Eucharist/' —  WaUrhnd, 

CoBBESPOND  (Lat.  can,  together, 
and  respondere,  to  answer)  is  a  wider 
term,  including  the  sense  of  tally. 
It  expresses  adaptation  in  design  and 
use ;  congruity  or  harmony  of  appear- 
ance, character,  arrangement,  state- 
ment, description,  and  the  like.  It 
expresses  agreement  of  the  most 
remote  kind,  as  where  actions  are 
said  to  correspond  with  professions, 
or  the  contrary,  or  results  with  ex- 
pectations. Match  (A.  S.  mdca,  and 
so  connected  with  make)  is  confined 
to  physical  objects  and  facts,  and  is 
not  applicable  to  inferences  drawn 
from  the  latter.  One  colour  matches 
another  (in  nature  and  appearance). 
One  man  matches  another  (in  skill  or 
strength).  To  match  is  to  produce  as 
similar  or  equal ;  or,  intransitively,  to 
show  oneself  or  itself  as  such.  Idesis, 
for  instance,  tally  with  descriptions, 
or  correspond  to  one  another;  but 
they  never  match.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  might  sav,  "  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  matcn  such  villainy ;"  that  is, 
to  place  a  similar  instance  of  fact  by 
the  side  of  it. 

•*  Each  object  mast  be  fixed  in  the  due  place, 
And   ditferent    parts    have   corrtapoiuling 

grace ; 
Till,  by  a  curious  art  disposed,  we  find 
One  perfect  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  joined." 

Vryden, 

"  No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his 
policies  or  his  conduct." — South, 


Tame.     See  Gentle. 

Tardy.     See  Slow. 

Tarnish.     See  Soil. 

Tarry.     See  Lag. 

Tartness.     See  Acrimony. 

Task.     Work. 

Task  (Old  Fr.  tasqne,  of  which 
tdche  is  the  modern  form)  is  to  Work 
(A.  S.  weorCy  were,  wore)  as  the  spe- 
cific to  the  general.  A  task  is  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  labour,  mental  or 
physical,  imposed  by  another,  or  self- 
imposed.  Work  in  some  form  falls  to 
all,  and  to  every  man  every  day.  A 
task  falls  to  him  specifically  and  oc- 
casionally. A  series  of  minor  tasks 
may  make  up  the  work  of  the  day. 

"  Dare  to  be  wis?e,  begin  ;  for  once  begun, 
Your  task  is  easy  ;  half  the  work  is  done." 

Francis,  Horace. 

Taste.  Flavour.  Belish. 
Savour. 

Of  these,  Taste  (Old  Fr.  ia^iter^  of 
which  the  modem  form  is  iater,  to 
touch  or  feel)  is  the  most  generic  and 
indefinite,  denoting,  generally,  the 
faculty  or  the  feeling  excited  oy  the 
application  of  certain  substances  to 
the  tongue.  It  may  be  pleasant,  un- 
pleasant, or  neutral.  Flavour  is 
predominating,  peculiar,  or  distinctive 
taste,  and  is  sometimes  extended  to 
comprise  the  meaning  of  distinctive 
odour  as  well  as  ttiste,  in  consonance 
with  its  Latin  root  fragare,  to  be 
fragrant.  There  is  a  certain  taste 
common  to  all  apples,  and  a  certain 
flavour  belonging  to  specific  kinds. 
Relish  {re  leelier,  to  lick  again)  is  the 
continued  eiyoyment  of  the  taste,  and 
is  sometimes  an  artificial  flavour,  or, 
at  least,  artificially  employed.  It  may 
be  a  flavour  introduced  as  accessory  to 
another,  or  a  stimulant  to  it.  Flavour 
is  either  naturally  inherent,  or  arti- 
ficially imparted,  and  in  either  case 
is  inherent  in  the  substance  itself. 
Relish  is  used  analogously  of  the 
enjoyment  of  any  plciisure.  Savour 
(Lat.  sapor,  sapere,  to  taste  or  savour) 
is,  in  modem  English,  of  less  common 
use,  designating  that  which  tastes  as 
well  as  smells.  The  term  savour  is, 
however,    very    commonly  employed 
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in  the  secondary  sense,  to  which  it 
is  now  nearly  confined ;  as  when  we 
say  that  a  man's  actions  savoar  of 
Tanity,  that  is,  betray  indications  of 
it.  The  savour  is  to  the  flavour  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  character 
to  the  character  itself. 

''The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and 
pnlate ;  bodies  that  emit  light,  sounds,  and 
smells  are  seen,  heard,  and  smelt  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  bodies  ai*e  not  tasted  but  hf 
immediate  application  to  the  organ;  for  till 
our  meat  touch  our  tongues  or  palates  we 
taste  it  not,  how  near  soever  it  be. ' — Locke, 

"  Had  there  been  a  taste  in  water,  be  it 
what  it  might,  it  would  have  infected  every- 
thing we  eat  or  drink  with  an  imi)ortunate 
repetition  of  the  B&me  flavour."— ^ Foley. 

'*  Go  whither  Fate  and  Inclination  strong 
Lends  thee  ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way ;  thou  leading,  such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  there 
that  live."  Milton. 

'*  On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine  ; 
A  savoury  bit  that  served  to  relish  wine." 

Drydeny  Ovid, 

Taunt.     BsprOach. 

A  Taunt  (connected  with  the 
French  tancer,  to  taunt)  is  a  species 
of  Reproach,  involving  severity  and 
insult.  Reproach  is  dictated,  com- 
monly, by  a  stnmj?  sense  of  justice 
or  of  wroiij?  received  or  exhibited 
towards  another,  or  of  wrong  done 
in  any  way.  Taunt  involves  a  desire 
to  annoy,  as  by  contemptuousness, 
pix) vocation,  or  sarcasm.  Wo  may 
reproach  unselfishly.  Taunt  is  al- 
ways selfish,  and  is  a  kind  of  derision. 
Strictly  speaking,  nothing  is  a  re- 
proach to  a  man  but  his  own  actions ; 
out  we  sometimes  taunt  others  with 
the  meanness  of  their  birth. 

"  I^ing  taunted  by  the  way  that  he  (John 
Davics)  was  a  Papist,  he  denied  not  but  that 
in  Oxon  he  was  instructed  in  the  Romish 
religion  by  hi»  tutor,  and  confirmed  in  the 
same  by  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  one  of  the 
connpirators,  while  he  was  in  the  Irish  wars." 
• —  Woody  AtheruB  Oxon. 

"Consenting    to    the    safeguard    of    your 
honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  impu- 
tation 
For   that   he   knew  you   might   reproach 

your  life. 
And  choke  yoUr  good  to  come." 

tShakespeare, 


Tautoloot.    BRPETmoir. 

Tautology  (Gr.  ravrb,  the  same 
thing,  and  \iytiv,  to  say)  is  vain  and 
vicious    RepetitioK  t  (Lat   repeterty 
to  repeat).      Repetition   ia   generic; 
tautology,  specinc.      Repetition  may 
be  needless  and  faalty,  or  it  may  lie 
necessary  and  emphatic.      "  lliat  is 
truly  and  really  tautology  where  the 
same  thing  is  repeated,  though  under 
never  so  much  variety  of  expressioD.** 
And    this  variety   of    expression  is 
necessary    to    the    term,    for   mere 
repetition    of   the    same    words  or 
phrases    is  not    in  itsdf  tautology, 
but  tiresome    repetition    or    reitera* 
tion.     Yet  Warburton  says  : 

'*A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  dif- 
ferent words,  is  called  a  pleonasm,  bat  when 
in  the  same  words,  as  it  is  in  the  text  in 
question,  if  there  be  any  repetition  at  all,  it 
is  then  a  tautology.** 

Richardson,  in  his  dictionary,  com- 
prises both  forces  of  the  woid,  when 
ne  says  that  tautology  is  "a  re^^e- 
tition,  or  repeated  use  of  the  same 
words,  or  words  of  the  same  or  equi- 
valent signification."  And  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  best. 

Tax.  Assbssscent.  Iicpost. 
Rate.  Duty.  Custom.  Due. 
Tribute.   Toll.    Ghabge.    Levy. 

All  these  terms  denote  payments 
in  some  form  or  another,  made  by  the 
people  to  the  government,  or  by  sub- 
jects to  those  who  exercise  power  and 
authority  over  them.  Tax  (Fr.  tojoe, 
Lat.  taxare,  to  value)  is  the  most 
generic,  and  so  admits  very  readily 
of  a  secondary  application ;  as,  a  tax 
upon  com,  and  a  tax  upon  patience. 
It  denotes  no  more  than  a  compulsory 
payment  according  to  an  estimate,' 
commonly  in  money,  and  for  defray- 
ing the  ^neral  or  any  n>ecific  ex- 
penses of  the  ruling  body,  as,  an 
education  tax. 

*'A  farmer  of  taxes  is  of  all  creditors 
proverbially  the  most  rapacious." — MacauLiy, 

Assessment  {assidere,  to  sit  by  or 
near)  is  a  valuation  of  property  or 
profita  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
or  the  specific  sum  so  raised.  It  is 
made  by  authorized  persons  accord- 
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in^  to  tbeir  discretion,  as  'distin- 
tf uished  from  a  fixed  sum  demanded 
Dj  law. 

'*  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament, 
the  Utter  haying  no  other  snificient  revenue 
to  support  themselves  and  their  measures, 
introduced  the  practice  of  laying  weekly  and 
monthly  assessments  of  a  specific  sum  upon 
the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom/* — Black" 
stone. 

The  Impost  (imponere,  impodus,  to 
impose)  is  a  term  of  wide  significa- 
tion, comprising  state-enforced  pay- 
ments, both  of  money  and  in  kina 

''Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege 
granted  on  the  payment  of  tolls,  passages, 
portages,  pontages,  and  innumerable  other 
vexatious  impostSy  of  which  only  the  bar- 
barous and  almost  unintelligible  names  sub- 
sist at  this  day." — Burke, 

Bates  (Lat.  ratus,  reckoned)  are 
payments  upon  assessed  property  or 
supplies,  and  are  now  confined  to  the 
smiuler  local  taxes  of  parishes  or 
local  districts,  as,  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  upon  water,  gas,  houses, 
highways.  We  do  not  speak  of  rates 
upon  land  or  commodities. 

"  I  collect  out  of  the  Abbay  Booke  of 
Burton  that  xx  one  were  ratable  at  two 
marks  of  silver." — Camden, 

Duty,  literally,  that  which  is  given 
as  a  due  or  debt,  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  tax  paid  upon  the  importation, 
exportation,  and  consumption  of 
goods,  as  Custom  (Old  Fr.  covMume, 
now  coutume,  from  consuetvdo,  and  a 
later  form  constietuinen)  is  upon  the 
same  in  reference  to  importation  and 
exportation  only,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Custom  House,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  payment  on  excise' 
able  goods.  The  ordinary  use  of  the 
term  duty  is  familiar  enough.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  term  was  used 
to  mean  that  which  was  fairly  due  to 
individuals. 

"When  thou  reoeivest  money  for  thy 
labour  or  ware,  thou  receivest  thy  cfu^^.*'— 
Tyndale, 

Or,  more  legally — 

**  The  man  shall  give  unto  the  woman  a 
ring,  laying  the  same  upon  the  book,  with 
the  accustomed  duty  to  the  priest  and  clerk." 
— English  Rubric, 

Dub  differs  slightly  from  duty  in 


denoting  what  municipalities,  com- 
panies, or  private  persons  are  entitled 
to  claim  on  the  ground  of  certain 
authority,  office,  occupation,  or  spe- 
cific rights;  as,  the  port  dues  paid 
bv  ships  on  entering  a  harbour;  or 
church  dues  for  religious  services, 
now  called  often  "fees,"  as  of  old 
"  duties."  Tribute  (Lat.  trUyuere, 
to  give,  and  that  from  tribus,  from 
the  old  Roman  custom  of  voting 
money  by  tribes)  is  enforced  and 
arbitrary  payment  of  a  governor 
upon  subjects,  or  of  a  government 
upon  a  province,  especially  when 
subjugated  in  war.  Tribute  lends 
itself  more  readily  than  any  other  of 
these  terms  to  the  secondary  meaning 
of  a  deferential  offering,  and  in  this 
seuse  loses  all  character  of  compul- 
sorincss,  and,  indeed,  denotes  a  t7otun- 
tary  offering. 

"  As  such  we  loved,  admired,  almost  adored, 
Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford." 

Dryden, 

Toll  (A.  S.  toll)  meant,  anciently, 
the  pajrment  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling 
within  the  bounds  of  a  manor ;  after- 
wards, more  generally,  a  tax  upon 
any  liberty  or  privilege,  and,  at 
present  especially,  for  that  of  pass- 
ing over  a  bridge  or  along  a  high- 
way, or  of  vending  goods  in  a  fair  or 
market.  Chaboe  (Fr.  charge)  is  now 
commonly  restricted  to  payments  on 
land  or  incomes  accruing  from  laud 
in  rental;  as  a  rent-charge.  Levy 
(Fr.  lever,  to  raise)  is  the  most  widely 
applicable  term  of  all,  being  employed 
of  taxes,  tolls,  tributes,  contributions, 
fines,  and  troops. 

Teach.     See  Inform. 

Tear.     See  Break. 

Tease.    See  Annoy. 

Tedious.    Irksome. 

Irksome  is  from  the  Old  English 
verb  to  irfc,  meaning  to  tire.  So 
Shakespeare : 

**  To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul." 

Tedious,  from  the  Latin  tcedium, 
denotesweariness  caused  by  time.  The 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done  makes 
it  irksome.     The  time  taken  up  in 
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doing  it  makes  it  tedious.  Hence 
tedious  denotes  what  is  felt  after  a 
work  is  be^n  or  a  process  com- 
menced; whde  irksome  may  denote 
the  feeling  which  prevents  one  from 
Tuidertaking  it  at  all. 

Teem.    Abound. 

Abound  (Lat.  ahwudare)  is  generic, 
having  the  wide  meaning  of  possess- 
ing largely.  Teem  (Saxon  tyman, 
with  other  forms,  to  produce)  is  spe- 
cific. It  is  to  abound  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  prolific  of  life,  or  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  this.  A  river  abounds 
in  fish,  as  to  their  quantity.  It 
teems  with  fish,  as  to  their  quality 
of  living  animals.  For,  in  old  Eng- 
lish, the  word  to  teem  meant  to  be 
pregnant  or  to  produce,  as  Shakes- 
peare— 

"  If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen." 

Drydeu's  use  of  the  term  is  literally 
correct  when  he  speaks  of 

"  Teeming  birds." 

''His  mind  teeming  with  schemes  of  future 
deceit  to  cover  former  villainy." — Walter 
Scott. 

i.  e.j  Alive  and  engendering  them  in 
abundance. 

Tell.     See  Disclose. 

Temerity.     See  Hastiness. 

Temper.  See  Disposition  and 
Mind. 

Temperament.     See  Frame. 

Temperate.     See  Abstinent. 

Tempest.     See  Storm. 

Temporal.     See  Worldly. 

Temporary.  Transient.  Tran- 
sitory.    Fleetinq. 

Temporary  (Lat.  tempus,  time) 
denotes  not  only  that  whicli  lasts  but 
for  a  time,  as  opposed  to  permanent, 
but  that  which  was  intended  only  so 
to  last.  A  temporal^  substitute  will 
be  superseded  when  a  permanent  one 
has  been  foimd.  The  cessation  of 
that  which  is  temporary  has  been 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon,  per- 
haps prearranged.  Transient  ((ran- 
sire,  to  pass  over)  denotes  that  which, 


by  its  oum  nature  or  inherent  force, 
rapidly  passes  by,  and  so  is  of  no 
long  continuance.  Transitory  adds 
to  the  mere  idea  of  transience  that 
character  by  virtue  of  which  a  thin^ 
is  transient.  Fleeting  expresses  the 
idea  of  transitory  in  a  more  vivid 
manner  (Icelandic  fliola  quick),  plac- 
ing, as  it  were,  before  the  mind's  eye 
the  tendency  and  the  fact  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  transient  is  in  itself 
momentaiy  or  of  short  duration. 
What  is  transitory  is  liable  to  pass 
away.  Brevity  is  more  denote  hy 
the  former ;  uncertainty,  by  the  latter. 
Short-lived  enjoyments  are  transient ; 
but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  earthly 
pleasures  to  be  transitory.  Fleeting 
IS  still  more  strong  than  transient. 
That  is  transient  which  stavs  bat 
for  a  little  while.  That  is  fleetiog 
which  hardly  stays  at  all,  but  seems, 
even  while  we  contemplate  or  possess 
it,  to  be  hurrying  past  or  away. 
Ti'ansitory  is  capable  only  of  a  moral 
and  abstract  use,  while  transient  and 
fleeting  are  applicable  to  objects  of 
physical  sense,  as  sights,  sounds,  or 
colours. 

"  For  this  purpose  a  large  space  had  boea 
cleared  before  the  temponirtj  hnt  of  this  chief, 
near  our  post,  as  an  area  where  the  perform- 
ances were  to  be  exhibited.** — Cwik^s  Voi/n»n's. 

"Give  them   as  much  as  mortal   cve=;  can 
bear, 
A  transient  view  of  Thy  full  glories  there.** 

Vryd^n, 

**  And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  (o 

feel 
The    rabble's    rage,   and    tyrants*   angrv 

steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fosterinjj 

SUD, 

Still   may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime 
endure.*'  Gohlstnith, 

**  *Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done, 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun ; 
Most  jleciln'j  wheu  it  is  most  dear, 
*Tis  gone  while  we  but  say,  'tis  hero." 

Career, 

Tempt.     See  Entice. 

TENAoiTr.     Pertinacixy. 

Tenacity  (Lat.  tenax,  from  tcncrc^ 
to  hold)  is  that  quality  which  leads  to 
holding  a  thing  close  and  letting  it 
go  with  reluctance.    It  is  employed  of 
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the  physical  and  the  moral  properties. 
Pertinacity  (pertinax,  a  compound 
of  the  above,  per  denoting  intensity 
and  continuance)  is  exclusively  a 
moral  quality.  Tenacity  is  passive; 
pertinacity,  active.  We  are  tenacious 
in  desiring  to  keep ;  pertinacious,  in 
perHisting  to  act.  Men  may  be  te- 
nacious m  a  good  sense,  as,  to  be 
tenacious  of  the  rij^ht  or  the  truth,  or 
of  what  personally  concerns  them- 
selves, as  to  be  tenacious  of  one's 
reputation.  Pertinacious  is  always 
Romewhat  unf  avounible.  Pertinacity 
is  an  excessive  sticking  to  one  s 
purpose.  Persistence  at  the  blame- 
able  or  weak  point  becomes  pertina- 
city. 

"  TenacioftsnesSf  even  of  a  resolution  taken 
for  opiKwition's  sake,  serves  either  to  goo<l  or 
to  bad  purj)Oses ;  when  to  the  former,  it  is 
calle<l  steadiness  and  bravery ;  when  to  the 
latter,  perverseness  and  obstinacy." — Searchy 
Light  of  Nature. 

**  The  tenacity  of  wax." — Ibid. 

**  For  to  be  like  God  was  the  first  tempta- 
tion which  robbed  man  of  his  innocence,  and 
80  pertinaciously  was  this  urged  upon  these 
two  apostles  by  the  men  of  Lystra,  that  it  is 
aaid  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  could  saircelv 
refrain  them  from  doing  sacrifice  to  them. ' 
— South. 

Tendency.       See    Bent    and 

DitlFT. 

Tender.     Offer. 

We  Offer  (see  Offer)  absolutely 
for  acceptance.  We  Tender  (Pr. 
ieiidret  Lat.  tenderer  to  reach  or 
stretch)  when  we  offer  contingently 
upon  the  pleasure  of  another  to 
accept  with  satisfaction  to  himself; 
as,  to  tender  something  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  debt.  There  is  more  of 
formality  in  tendering ;  more  of  vo- 
luntariness in  offei'ing.  We  offer  in 
the  first  instance.  We  commonly 
tender  in  return.  So  we  are  said  to 
tender  (not  to  offer)  or  to  return 
thanks. 

Tenderness.    See  Benignity. 
Tenet.     See  Doctrine. 
Tenor.     See  Import. 
Term.    See  Word. 


Terminate.    See  Finish. 
Terrible.     See  Dreadful. 
Terrific.     See  Dreadful. 
Terrify.    See  Frighten. 
Territory.    Dominion. 

Both  terms  indicate  extensive 
tracts  of  country ;  but  Dominion  {see 
Dominion)  points  to  the  sovereignty 
over  the  land,  Territory  (Lat.  Urra) 
to  its  extent  and  to  the  jurisdiction 
short  of  actual  sovereignty  exercised 
over  it.  We  speak  of  tne  dominions 
of  a  king;  of  the  territories  of  a 
republic,  state,  city,  or  company. 
The  Queen's  dominions.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

"  The  kingdom  of  England,  over  which  our 
municipal  laws  hare  jurisdiction,  includes 
not  by  the  common  law  either  Wales,  Scot- 
Inn,  i,  or  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
king's  dominions,  except  the  terrStory  of 
England  alone.** — Blackatone. 

Terror.    See  Alarm. 

Test.    See  Standard. 

Testify.    See  Express. 

Testimony.    See  Proof. 

Thankfulness.  See  Gratitudb. 

Theologian.    Divine. 

The  Theologian  (Gr.  Gcor,  God, 
and  Xoyof,  science)  studies;  the  Di- 
vine (Lat.  divinus,  divine)  teaches. 
It  constitutes  a  theologian  to  be 
learned  in  theology,  whether  he  ex- 
pound or  not ;  but  the  divine  teaches 
m  public  or  writes,  and  is  an  eccle- 
siastic, while  the  theologian  may  be 
a  layman. 

*^  The  old  theologians  and  divines,  who  of 
all  philosophers  are  the  most  ancient.**— 
Boll'itul,  IHutarch, 

Think.    Beue^-e. 

To  Think  is  used  in  three  senses 
(A.  S.  thencean,  and  other  forms) :  1, 
to  express  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  intellect ;  2,  an  opinion  formed  in 
the  mind;  and  3,  a  belief  in  some- 
thing as  nearly,  but  not  quite,  certain. 
As,  "Man  is  ath  inking  being.**  "I  think 
him  a  sensible  man.  **  I  think  that 
he  has  left  the  house."    To  Believe 
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(prefix  he  and  lyfaiiy  with  other  forms, 
to  allow  or  permit)  has  also  two 
meanings:  1,  a  decided  faith;  the 
other,  nearly  synonvmous  with  the 
third  meanmg  of  think,  hut  with  a 
rather  stronger  conviction.  "  I  be- 
lieve so ;"  or,  "  I  think  so,  but  am  not 
certain."  In  this  sense,  believe  rises 
npon  think.  For  instance,  I  ask 
another,  "  Were  these  words  uttered 
in  the  coarse  of  the  conversation?" 
Answer :  "  I  think  so."  Question : 
"But  do  you  say  that  you  believe 
they  were?"  In  this  way,  to  think 
is  to  be  disposed  to  believe ;  and  to 
believe  is  to  have  made  up  one's 
mind  to  think. 

Thought.   Idea.    Imagination. 

The  Idea  {see  Idea)  represents  the 
object;  the  Thought  («ee  Think) 
considers  it ;  the  Imagination  (Lat. 
imaginare,  imago,  an  image)  forms  it. 
The  first  paints ;  the  second  examines 
and  weigns ;  the  third  too  often  be- 
trays. An  idea  should  be  just  and 
true,  a  thought  fine,  an  imagination 
brilliant,  ni  argument,  especially, 
men  are  bound  to  simplify,  a(^u8t, 
and  clear  up  their  ideas.  Thoughts 
ought  not  to  be  far-fetched.  Imagi- 
nations are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
realities.  The  idea  belongs  both  to 
the  external  object  and  to  the  mind 
which  entertains  it.  A  thought  is  an 
act  of  judgment  and  comparison 
among  many  ideas.  Thoughts  are 
more  personal  than  ideas;  for  some 
ideas  exist  necessarily.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  any  thoughts  that  they 
so  exist ;  and  so  we  are  not  always 
responsible  for  false  ideas,  though 
we  are  to  be  blamed  for  entertaining 
wrong  thoughts.  Right  thoughts 
are  based  upon  exact  ideas.  A 
thought  is  made  up  of  the  combina- 
tion of  an  idea  and  a  sentiment ;  and 
so  great  and  noble  thoughts  come 
not  only  from  the  intellect  but  the 
heart.  An  idea  has,  as  it  were,  an 
independent  existence.  A  thought 
does  not  live  fully  till  it  is  expressed. 
A  good  idea  is  a  felicitous,  appro- 
priate, or  useful  one.  A  good 
thought  is  the  germ  of  a  good 
action. 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance 
to  say  that  jxirhaps  we  should  make  greater 


progress  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  con- 
templative knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the 
fountain,  in  the  consideration  of  things  them- 
selves,  and  made  use  rather  of  our  owo 
thoughts  than  other  men's  to  find  it.**— 
Locke, 

**  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself^ 
or  as  the  immediate  obj^  of  perception, 
thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  itka." 
—Ibid. 

^  Every  vnotjinicUion  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually. '^£ii^/tfil 
Bible. 

Thoughtful.    Gonsidebate. 

The  Thoughtful  person  {fee 
Think)  considers  carefully,  and  acts 
with  reflection  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  case.  TheCoNSiDEB- 
ATE  person  (Lat.  conaiderare,  to  con- 
sider) does  the  same  in  reference  to 
the  relation  home  to  it  by  other 
persons.  We  should  be  thoughtful 
of  particulars  and  details,  considerate 
towards  the  feelings  and  position 
of  others.  There  is  reflection  in 
thoughtf ulness ;  anticipation,  in  con- 
siderateness.  Oonsiderateness  may 
be  positive  or  negative,  or,  in  other 
words,  may  show  itself  in  kindness 
or  forbearance.  Thonghtfulness  of 
others  is  oonsiderateness. 

"  Thotujhtfuincss  concerning  our  deport- 
ment, our  welfare,  that  of  others,  and  the 
public,  so  far  as  it  will  really  be  of  use,  is  a 
duty  of  indispensable  obligation." — Seeker. 

There  was  a  time  when  considerate 
meant  simply  reflective,  without  any 
reference  to  others ;  as, 

**  We  apply  it  (the  term  enthusiasm), 
through  an  indolent  custom,  to  sober  and 
considerate  asserters  of  important  truths  as 
readily  as  to  wild  and  extravagant  contenders 
about  them." — Byrom  on  EntJiUSuisiii. 

And  so  Milton — 

"  Considerate  pride,  waiting  revenge  ;** 

that  is,  pensive,  brooding. 

"  ^neas  is  jutient,  considerate^  and  careful 
of  his  people." — Dryden. 

Thoughtless.  /See  Inattentivb, 
Threat.     Menace. 

These  words  being  derived,  the 
former  from  a  Saxon,  the  latter  from 
a  Latin  root,  difler,  as  such  words  so 
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related  commonly  do,  in  representing, 
the  former,  the  physical  and  ordinary, 
the  latter,  the  moral  and  more  remote 
or  dignified.  Threat  (A.  S.  threai) 
may  be  nsed  of  small  or  great  evils. 
So  of  the  verb  threaten.  One  boy  may 
threaten  to  strike  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  land  as 
Menaced  with  the  evils  of  war  or 
famine.  Hence  to  menace  (Lat. 
tninoe,  threats)  involves  the  action  of 
conscious  beings;  while  threaten  is 
nsed  of  common  influences  and  phe- 
nomena. The  clouds  are  said  to 
threaten  (not  to  menace)  rain. 

Thrifty.    See  Economical. 
Thrive.    See  Flourish. 
Throng.    See  Crowd. 
Throw.     Hurl.    Toss.    Cast. 

Throw  (A..  S.  thrawan)  denotes 
method  and  some  amount  of  aim. 

"  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth  ]** 

Shakespeare. 

Hurl,  a  certain  amount  of  force, 
and  weight  in  the  thing  hurled. 

'*  And  oft  the  swain, 
On  some  (sheep)    impatient    seizing,  hurls 
them  in.  Thmnson. 

Oast  is  more  dignified,  and  has 
less  of  e£fort,  meaning  sometimes 
little  more  than  to  let  go;  as,  to 
cast  anchor. 

"  Let  us  cast  lots  for  it  whose  it  shall  be.** 
—English  Bible. 

Toss  denotes  no  ereat  violence  or 
distance,  but  a  sudden  rapid  throw- 
ing, as  of  a  light  body. 

"They  look  upon  little  matters  as  un- 
worthy the  notice  of  God,  and  esteem  it 
derogatory  from  the  Divine  Majesty  to  sup- 
pose Him  attentive  to  the  crawliogs  of  an 
emmet,  or  tossings  of  a  feather  in  a  tem- 
pestuous air." — Search, 

Thrust.     See  Push. 
Thwart.    See  Oppose. 
Tide.     See  Stream. 
Tidings.    See  News. 
Tie.     See  Bind. 
Tight.    See  Strait.' 
Tillage,    See  Cultivation. 


Time.    See  Date. 
Time;    Season. 

Time  (Lat.  tempus)  is  here  the 
generic  term.  Season  (Fr.  saisan)  is 
a  certain  time ;  that  is,  time  measured 
not  merely  chronologically,  but  in 
reference  to  anything  to  which  it 
is  esj>ecially  adapted.  A  season  is 
a  fit  period ;  as,  youth  is  the  season 
of  enjoyment. 

'*  Our  conception  of  time  originates  in  that 
of  motion  ;  and  particularly  in  those  regular 
and  equable  motions  carried  on  in  the  heavens, 
the  parts  of  which,  from  their  perfect  simi- 
larity to  each  other,  are  correct  me^ures  of 
the  continuous  and  successive  quantity  called 
timey  with  which  they  are  conceived  to  co- 
exist. Time,  therefore,  may  be  defined 
the  perceived  number  of  successive  move- 
ments." —  Oillies,  Anilysis  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics. 

'*  Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer 

ray 
Russets     the     plain,     inspiring     autumn 

gleams, 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east, 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no 

more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat." 

Thomson, 

Timely.  Seasonable.  See 
above. 

Timely  means  in  good  time ;  Sea- 
sonable, in  right  time.  Timely  aid 
is  that  which  comes  before  it  is  too 
late.  Seasonable  aid,  that  which 
meets  the  nature  of  the  occasion. 

*'  And  Brett,  with  his  men,  manfully  en- 
dured their  charge  till  more  English  and 
Portuguese  coming  timely  in  to  their  succour, 
beat  them  back  into  the  city." — Camden, 

'*  Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  afflic- 
tion."— Ecclesiastic  us f  English  Bible, 

Timid.    Timorous.    Afraid. 

Afraid  (for  affray ed)  denotes  a 
temporary  state.  Timid  and  Timor- 
ous (Lat.  tiniere,  to  be  afraid)  denote 
qualities  or  habits.  Timid  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  employed  of  the 
state  of  mind  at  the  moment,  with- 
out denoting  a  permanent  quality. 
Timorous  is  only  used  of  the  perma- 
ment  quality.      Timid    lends    itself 
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better  to  express  plifsioal,  and  timor- 
ous, moral  timidity.  A  timorous  dis- 
position is  opposed  to  an  adventu- 
rous one;  a  timid  disposition,  to 
a  courageous  one.  Extreme  cau- 
tion in  statesmen  shows  itself  in 
timorous  measures  and  a  timorous 
policy.  Though  of  no  small  moral 
courage,  yet  some  men,  in  condi- 
tions of  pnysical  danger,  have  shown 
themselves  timid  as  children. 

Timorous.    See  Timid. 

Tinge.    See  Coloub. 

Tint.    See  Hub. 

Tire.    See  Jade. 

Tiresome.  Wearisome.  Te- 
dious.   Troublesome. 

Tiresome  and  Troublesome  are 
applicable  both  to  things  and  per- 
sons. Wearisome  and  Tedious 
only  to  things,  and  not  persons.  The 
force  of  that  which  is  tiresome  (A.  S. 
terian,  tirian,  to  vex,  irritate)  is  more 
active  and  energetic,  producing  a 
feeling  of  physical  annoyance  and 
exhausticm  of  patience.  Wearisome 
(A.  S.  werig,  weary)  is  said  of  things 
more  continuous  in  their  openition, 
and  producing  the  impression  of 
monotony  and  want  of  relief.  A 
refractory  child  is  tiresome;  a  long 
journey  through  an  uninteresting 
country  is  wearisome.  Tedious  (Lat. 
tedium)  denotes  the  weary  length  of 
time  occupied;  troublesome,  that 
wliich  causes  trouble  (Fr.  trouble,  Lat. 
turba,  turbula,  a  crowd),  discomposure, 
annoyance,  or  difficulty  in  our  own 
minds,  as  when  the  same  child,  by  his 
refractoriness,  sets  us  a  difficult  task  in 
managing  him.  Such  things  as  vain 
repetitions,  importunate  requests, 
slight  disappointments  and  checks 
are  tiresome.  Monotonous  tasks  and 
journeys  are  wearisome.  Prolix 
speeches  are  tedious.  Complicated 
tasks,  and  problems  difficult  to  solve, 
or  threads  difficult  to  unravel,  are 
troublesome. 

'*This  being  a  religion  founded  only  on 
temporal  sanction,  and  burdened  with  a 
minute  and  tirt'wine  ritual,  had  the  people 
known  it  to  he  only  jn'eparatory  to  another, 
founded  on  better  prombes  and  ea^iier  observ- 


ances, thev  would  never  have  borne  the  vokc 
of  the  law'."—  War^rton. 

**  But  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  br 
ns  without  continual  )dodding  and  uenriftM' 
ness  to  our  faint  and  sensitive  abilities.**— 
MUton, 

'*  It  required  no  such  metaphysical  ^p^ 
ratus  as  Clarke  employs,  somewhat  tednml^, 
to  prove  that  all  perfections,  natural  ami 
moral,  must  be  attributes  of  the  self-^xisteat 
all-()erfect  Author  of  all  being." — Boling- 
broke. 

"We  found  walking  here  eiceedin^lr 
troublesome^  for  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a  kind  of  grass,  the  seeds  of  which  were  very 
sharp,  and  bearded  backwards."  —  Cooi^s 
Yoyoijes, 

Title.     See  Name. 

Toil.     See  Wokk. 

Token.    See  Indication. 

Tolerate.    See  Allow. 

Toll.    See  Tax. 

Tomb.     Grave.     Sepulchre. 

Tomb  (Fr.  toinbe,  Low  Lat  tumba) 
at  present  implies  a  construction 
Laving  walls  of  stone  or  other  such 
durable  material ;  while  Gbavb 
(A.  S.  graf,  from  grafan,  to  dig)  de- 
notes no  more  than  a  simple  exca- 
vation of  the  earth  for  the  reception 
of  a  dead  body.  Sepulchre  (Lat. 
sepuichrum,  from  sepelire,  to  ^bury) 
being  a  word  of  Latin  origin,  and  so 
carrying  our  minds  back  to  times 
when  the  dead  were  buried  in  ancient 
fashions,  as,  for  instance,  in  sepul- 
chres hewn  out  of  the  rock,  is  natu- 
rally a  word  of  rare  use,  and  occurs 
principjilly  in  moral  and  reflective 
expressions.  In  such  expressions  the 
grave  represents  in  a  simple  manner 
the  end  of  mortal  life ;  the  tomb,  the 
silence  and  inactivity  of  death ;  the 
sepulchre,  the  conventional  associa- 
tions of  death  and  burial.  To  jjo 
down  to  the  gi*ave.  The  silence  of  the 
tomb.  The  sepulchres  of  departed 
kings. 

Tone.     Sound. 

Sound  (fee  Noise)  is  no  more  than 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  auditory 
nerves  by  the  vibration  of  the  waves 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  determined 
by  the  physical  structure  of  the 
organ,  or  more  generally  by  the  phy- 
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sical  character  of  the  substance  or 
cause  producing  it.  A  sound  is  loud 
or  soft.  The  Tone  (Gr.  toi/os,  TftWii/, 
to  stretch)  is  the  character  of  the 
sound,  which  does  not  belong  to  it 
till  it  has  reached  that  point  of  retju- 
larity  and  distinctness  of  vibration 
which  constitute  a  musically  appre- 
ciable note.  The  sound  of  a  musical 
instrument  is  loud  or  soft;  the  tone 
is  high  or  low-pitched,  meli>diou8  or 
not,  and  the  like.  Hence  the  term 
tone  is  capable  of  a  secondary  mean- 
ing, according  to  which  it  expresses 
the  accordance  of  words  or  acts 
with  a  certain  condition  of  mind, 
temper,  disposition,  character,  and 
the  like;  as,  a  high  tone  of  mind;  the 
gen(.»ral  tone  of  his  writings. 

'*  To  ahnost  evury  scutiment  we  utter, 
more  especially  to  avery  stroug  emotion, 
Nature  hath  adapt e:.l  s<»nie  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  insomuch  that  he  who  bhouM  tell 
another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much 
grieved,  in  a  ^/M  •  which  did  not  suit  Kuch 
emotions,  insti.'ad  of  being  believed,  would  be 
laughed  at." — Bhiir. 

"That  which  is  (^onveytnl  into  the  brain  by 
the  ear  in  called  sound,  though  in  truth,  until 
it  como  to  reach  and  atl'ect  the  ]»erceptive 
piirt,  it  be  nothing  hut  moti«>n.  The  motion 
which  j»ro«luces  in  us  the  perception  oi* sound 
is  a  vibratinn  of  tlie  air,  caused  by  an  ex- 
ceeding short  liut  <|uick  tremulous  motion  of 
the  body  from  whi<h  it  is  pro|mgated,  and 
tlierefore  we  consider  and  denominate  them 
as  bodies  soundiny.** — Lo*:ke. 

Tongue.     See  Language. 
Too.     See  Also. 
Tool.     See  Instrument. 
Torment.     Torture. 

Both  are  moditieations  of  the  Latin 
verb  torquere,  to  twist.  As  now  em- 
ployed, Torture  is  an  excess  of 
Torment.  So  in  the  verbs,  to  tor- 
ment is  only  a  little  stronger  than  to 
annoy ;  while  to  torture  is  to  put  to 
extreme  agony.  Both  are  employed 
both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

"  Perfect  love  ca<t«*th  out  fear,  bec-ause 
fear  hath  turniunt." — KntjUsh  Hole. 

"  Such  passion  here. 
Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain. 
Seem  so  to  tremltlc  tlirougli  the  f'Wf/vv/ stone. 
That  the  touched  hc.trt  engrosses  all  the  view. 
Almost  umn.irked  the  best  projwrtions  })ass 
That  ever  Greece  beheld.'*  Thornton, 


Torpid.    Benumbed. 

The  hitter  (Old  Eng.  nvm,  dull, 
stupid)  denotes  a  temporaiy  and  even 
transient  state,  &b  when  the  fingers 
are  benumbed  with  cold.  Torpid 
(Lat.  torpidue)  denotes  a  more  con- 
tinued condition,  and  is  only  applic- 
able to  creatures  in  their  whole  na- 
ture, while  benumbed  is  applicable  to 
portions  of  their  organization.  Hyber- 
nating  animals,  their  faculties  being 
easily  benumbed  by  cold,  lie  torpid 
through  the  winter.  In  the  second- 
SLiy  sense,  benumbed  denotes  the 
operation  of  an  external  influence; 
torpid,  a  natural  sluggishness  of 
mental  constitution  or  feeling. 

"  For  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their 

leaf 
Deciduous  ;  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed    to    his    cold    breath,   the    lack 

begins."  Cour^ter. 

"Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling 
cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore    the  overwhelming  bil- 
lows* rage. 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage, 
Till  all  benumfjed  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink   to   shades 
below.*  Falconer,  Shipwreck, 

Torture.    See  Torment. 
Total.     See  Entire. 
Totter.     See  Beel. 
Touch.    Contact.^ 

Touch  (Fr.  louche)  involves  both 
the  act  or  faculty  and  the  state.  Con- 
tact (Lat.  coimngere,  cantactvs,  to 
touch  upon)  refers  only  to  the  state. 
A  substance  is  soft  to  tne  touch  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  us.  The  phy- 
sical condition,  apart  from  all  voli- 
tion or  sensation,  is  all  that  is  de- 
noted by  contact. 

**The  6fth  and  last  of  our  senses  is  touch, 
a  sense  spread  over  the  whole  body,  though 
it  be  most  eminently  placed  in  the  tip  of  the 
fingers.  By  this  sense  the  tangible  qualities 
of  bodies  are  discerned,  as  hard,  soft,  smooth, 
rough,  dry,  wet,  clammy,  and  the  like.  Bat 
the  most  considerable  of  the  qualities  that 
are  perceived  by  this  sense  are  heat  and 
cold." — Locke. 

**  Tlie  bnsking  sharks  will  permit  a  boat 
to  follow  them   without  accelerating  their 
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Tor.lL    &>$  Jacxt  and  Bocscd. 

Tkaob,  ».    •Sise  Tkack. 
Track.        Trace.        T^tigk. 

TtLACiL  'Old  Fr.  Iroc:  is  a  mark  or 
imynAidf/tk  left  bj  wane  bod j  or  b^jdk«, 
ammatig  or  noc,  that  hare  poaiei 
aloDf^  a  «Ten  line  c^  morement ;  aa, 
the  track  fd  a  ship  in  the  cea ;  of  a 
caaraLriLa  in  the  sand.  It  L?  not  a  pAth  ttr 
r^/ad,  hat  the  indication  of  a  line  of 
traTel  where  it  m  on  land)  which 
mar  bec^^me  rach.  A  track  is  a  new 
path.  aA  a  path  is  a  beaten  track.  A 
track  maj,  howerer,  be  no  more  than 
a  line  of  travel  without  risible  trace. 
Trace,  which  has  the  same  origin, 
in  a  line  or  series  of  marks  or  prints. 
It  is  more  ragne  than  track.  We 
MptTSik  of  the  track  of  wheels,  hoofs, 
or  human  feet,  and  of  the  traces  of 
•ODie  br>dT  which  we  cannot  rerily 
particularlj.  A  track  is  a  plain,  a 
trace  is  an  uncertain  and.defectire, 
indication.  A  Footstep  is  a  step- 
pi  ni^-place  fjit  the  foot,  and  may  be 
made  bj  x>resent  feet.  A  Vestioe 
(Lat.  vetdiyium)  is  a  footstep  of  the 
pfiHt,  and  seldom  used  but  in  a  second- 
ary  mf;anin^.  In  this  sec^^ndary  way, 
wc  Hp'^ak  of  a  vestige  as  an  isolated 
murk ;  while  a  ti-ace  implies  more  or 
less  of  continuity  'and  connection. 
"Whrai  as  ocular  evidences  of  the  past 
vcHtigcs  increase  in  number  and 
connectcdnesH,  they  become  traces. 
A  skelet^m  dug  up  in  an  uninhabited 
island,  would  be  a  vestige  of  human 
life  at  8r>me  unknown  period  of  the 
past;  but  the  finding  in  the  same 
neiglibourhood  of  domestic  utensils, 
w<;a))C)nH,  and  the  like,  would  be  to 
diHCovc»r  traces  of  the  former  occupa- 
tion of  tlie  country.  In  its  second- 
ary application,  footstep  rather 
serves  as  an  emblem  of  sureness  and 
guidance  than  of  uncei*taintv.  It  is 
well  when  men  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  <1h»  gnnit  and  wise  and  good  that 
liavo  gone  l)eforo  thcni. 

"  From   the   SimiiiIhIi   trade  iu   the    South 
Beiu  ruiiuhig  nil  ia  od«   track,  from   north 
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"*  Ajhi  fmth  a  VirpTs  Efuoiic  of  I^do  and 
Fnipa*,  vlbftre  t2«  wwrest  critic  iccst  acknov- 
Itdft  :cat  If  Le  Lid  deprired  Lu  .£n«i»  of  so 
ptAt  ae  ifToamtxt  iccaajc  ke  foaxkd  no  tncn 
«^  it  ia  aati^TiitT,  Le  had  aroide J  tbeir  nnjiist 
c«c*T:re.  bet  aad  wanted  ooe  of  the  greatest 
Waotx«s  of  his  poem.** — J/rydem. 

**  TbeT«  mar,  perikap*.  be  wtme  msoo  to 
sappOK  that  men  became  ^radnallr  ac^ 
qiuiated  vith  the  nature  axMi  effects  of  fire 
br  it«  permanent  exUteace  in  a  rttlcano,  there 
beinz  remains  of  rolcanoea,  or  rtrtij^  of  their 
cdects,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  vorid.'* — 

••How  on  the  faixtnug f<0)iate/ $  ofdtar 
Youth  presses  V  Hryamt. 

Tract.  iSse  Essay  an  J  District. 

Tractable.    See  Docile. 

Trade.  Commerce.  TRAmc. 
Dealing. 

Trade  (Lat  irahere,  to  draw)  de- 
notes, in  the  first  instance,  simple 
drawing  from  the  source  of  suppy, 
whether  at  home  or  from  abroad.  It 
is  the  exchange  of  commodities  for 
money.  Commerce  (Ft.  commerce, 
Lat.  cony  together,  and  merx,  mereie, 
merchandize)  is  trade  on  a  large  scale 
between  different  places  and  commu- 
nities, involving  the  accessories  of 
such  trade,  the  rules  and  mode  of 
carrying  it  on.  Treaties  between 
different  nations,  brokerage,  ship 
insurances,  and  many  other  such 
things,  associate  themselves  with  the 
use  of  the  comprehensive  term  com- 
merce. An  extensive  and  flourishing 
commerce  has  often  followed  in  tracks 
first  opened  by  a  few  enterprising 
traders.  Traffic  (Fr.  trafic)  is  spe- 
cific and  local  trade,  as  along  a  parti- 
cular line  of  road,  or  between  two 
towns.  It  is  extended  in  common 
parlance  to  comprise  not  only  trading, 
out  ti-avel  or  intercourse.  We  speiJc 
of  the  tra£Bc  along  a  main  street  as 
comprehending  every  sort  of  passen- 
ger and  carriage  frequenting  it. 
JDealino  (A.  S.  dwian)  is,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  a  dividing  or  distriDa* 
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tin^.  Hence  dealing  is  the  doing  of 
a  distributing  or  retailing  business, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  manu- 
facturer or  producer.  Dealers  in 
particular  goods  or  articles  buj  them 
up  in  portions,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market,  and  make  profit  on 
them  in  detail. 

"  Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.** 

Shakes])eare. 

"  The  greatness  of  a  state  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  subjects,  how  de})endent  soever 
they  may  be  snpposeil  in  some  respects,  are 
commonly  allowed  to  be  in^jeparable  with 
regard  to  cormncrce ;  and  as  private  men 
receive  greater  security  in  the  i)ossession  of 
their  invic  and  riches  from  the  power  of  the 
public,  so  the  public  becomes  powerful  in 
proportion  to  the  opulence  and  extensive 
coiiuticrce  of  private  men." — Huiney  Essay  on 
Commerce, 

"  As  soon  as  he  came  aboard,  he  gave  leave 
to  his  subjects  to  trtifii'jk  with  us  ;    and  then 
our  people  bought  what  they  had  a  mind  to. 
— Dainpicr*s  Voyages, 

"They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  And  traffic. 
— Soxtth. 


ft 


>» 


Tragic.     See  Pathetic. 
Train.    Procession.    Eetinue. 

Ill  a  Train  (Fr.  train)  there  are 
persons  of  all  conditions;  indeed, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  train  is  no 
more  than  a  continuation  of  con- 
nected things  in  movement.  Where 
trains  are  personal,  they  are  composed 
of  different  individuals,  all  subordi- 
nate to  one  leading  person.  But  we 
speak  of  trains  of  many  things ;  as  a 
train  of  ideas.  It  is  in  the  personal 
sense  that  it  is  synonvmons  with 
Hetinue  (Fr.  reteniie,  from  retenir^ 
to  retain).  Retinue  is  applicable 
only  to  persons.  We  may  not  speak 
of  a  retinue  of  carnages.  The 
idea  of  Procession  (Lat.  pro- 
cederey  to  go  forth)  is  that  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  or  conspicuous  ob- 
jects, as  caiTiages,  banners,  moving  in 
order  and  in  line.  The  term  is, 
however,  civil,  and  not  military.  Re- 
tinue strictly  denotes  the  retained  or 
engaged  followers.  A  pnnce  enter- 
inj^  a  public  hall  with  his  own  retinue 
might  be  joined  by  the  authorities 
of  the  place,  who  would  follow  in  his 
±rain. 


**  If  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves, 
and  reflect  on  what  is  observable  there,  we 
shall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilst  we  are 
awake  or  have  any  thought  passing  in  train, 
one  going  and  another  coming  without  inter- 
mission. * —Locke, 

"Ranked    in    procession  walk    the    pious 
train. 

Offering  first-fruits,  and  spikes  of  yellow 

grain."  Dryden,  OvkL 

"  The  great  l^rd  Mortimer  erected  again 
the  round  table  at  Kenelworth,  after  the  an- 
cient order  of  King  Arthur's  Table,  with  the 
retinue  of  an  hundred  knights  and  an  hundred 
ladies  in  his  house,  for  the  entertaining  of 
such  adventurers  as  came  thither  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom." — Drayton, 

Training.    See  Education. 
Traitorous.   See  Treacherous. 
Tranquillity.     See  Calm. 
Transact.    Negotiate. 

We  Transact  (transi^ere,  traits- 
actus)  business  generally.  We  Nego- 
tiate (Lat.  iiegotium,  ne,  negative, 
and  otium,  idleness)  a  particular  busi- 
ness. No  more  is  involved  in  trans- 
action than  the  performance  of  a 
complex  action  by  more  than  one 
person.  Negotiate  implies  that  in 
the  transaction  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment of  mutual  interests.  Doing 
makes  transaction;  w}iile  delibera- 
•ting  is  necessary,  for  negotiation. 
Terms  and  a  common  basis  have  to 
be  found  in  negotiation,  as  well  as  a 
common  end. 

"  In  a  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion 
to  all  the  business  it  had  to  transact,  as  great 
a  quantity  of  stock  would  be  employed  in 
every  particular  branch  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  would  permit." — Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

**  A  negotiator  must  often  seem  willing  to 
hazard  the  whole  issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he 
wishes  to  secure  any  one  material  point.'' — 
Burke. 

Transaction.    Proceeding. 

Transaction,  with  the  article  pre- 
fixed, a  tramaction  (see  above),  is 
something  done  and  completed.  A 
Proceeding  (see  Proceeding)  is 
either  yet  incomplete,  or  is  con- 
templated in  its  stages  or  continuity, 
not  m  its  consummation.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  reign  of  such  a  mon- 
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arcli  denote  what  was  done  in  that 
reign.  The  proceedings  involve  the 
acts  in  detaU,  motives,  and  mntnal 
behaviour,  as  exhibiting  justice  or 
injustice,  civilization  or  the  want 
of  it,  and  the  like,  and  are  regarded 
as  events  in  progress.  We  speak 
of  the  proceedings  of  individuals, 
and  of  the  transactions  of  companies 
or  of  individuals  collectively.  Trans- 
action is  flomctimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  account  of  a  complex 
proceeding,  aa  transactions  of  a  philo- 
sophical society. 

''  TiR  said  they  all,  with  one  oonsent, 
Agreed  to  draw  op  th*  instrument, 
And,  for  the  general  satisfaction. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction." 

Butler. 

Transcend.     See  Exceed. 

Transcribe.     Copy. 

To  Transcribe  (Lat.  iranscribere) 
is  to  write  over  from  something  else. 
It  applies  only  to  writing  and  plant- 
ing, or  the  engraving  of  letters,  as 
inscnptions.  Nor  does  it  denote  of 
necessity  a  similarity  of  style  in  the 
printing  to  the  origmal,  but  only  an 
accui*ate  representation  of  the  words 
and  matter.  Copy  (copia,  plenty,  a 
multiplication  of  the  original)  goes 
beyond  writing,  as,  for  instance,  to 
painting,  and,  moreover,  implies 
something  of  the  character  and  ap- 

Searauce  of  the  original  as    repro- 
iicod. 

"  We  can  distinguish  in  the  ]>resent  case, 
AS  perhaps  a  good  critic  may,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  author  from  those  of  his  tran- 
9criher8.** —  Waterland. 

**  This  order  has  produced  great  numbers 
of  tolerable  co;)//<rr«  in  painting,  good  rhymers 
in  )M>etry,and  harmless  projectors  in  politics." 

Transfer.     See  Deliver. 

Transfigure.  See  Metamor- 
phose. 

Transform.  See  Metamor- 
phose. 

Transgress.  Infringe.  Vio- 
late. 

That  which  is  Transgressed  (Lut. 
transgredior,  transtjreasus,  to  step  be- 


yond) is  the  moral  law  generally,  or 
any  command  to  which  moral  aotbo* 
rity  belongs,  as  if  a  child  shonld 
transgress  the  command  of  his 
parent.  That  which  is  Vioijited 
(Lat.  viola  re,  from  vis,  force »  is  a 
known  law,  obligation,  or  coin|)act. 
That  which  is  Infringed  (see  In- 
fringe) is  civU  laws  and  rights, 
regulations  of  minor  foive,  as  the 
customs  of  society. 

"Human  laws  oblii^e  only  that  they  be 
not  despised,  that  is,  that  they  be  not  /niit9- 
gretsed  without.a  reasonable  cause ;  bat  the 
laws  of  God  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases,  and 
there  is  no  cause  to  break  them,  and  there 
can  be  no  necessity  upon  us  to  commit  sin." 
— Bishop  Taylor. 

Violate  has  a  wider  application  than 
either  transgress  or  infringe.  It 
not  only  involves  a  more  defiiuit 
and  forcible  contradiction  and  dis- 
obedience, but  it  extends  to  other 
matters  than  those  of  law  and  cus- 
tom, as  to  principles,  and  abstract 
truth,  justice,  and  right. 

"  When  it  comes  to  be  these  men's,  own 
case  to  be  oppressed  by  violence  or  orcr- 
reached  by  fraud,  where,  then,  are  all  their 
pleas  against  the  eternal  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  How,  on  the  contrary,  do  they 
then  cry  out  for  equity,  and  exclaim  against 
injustice  !  How  do  they  then  challenge  and 
object  against  Providence,  and  think  neither 
God  nor  man  severe  enough  in  punishing  the 
violators  of  right  and  truth  !** — Clarke. 

"  We  promise  that  such  a  course  shall  be 
taken  with  him  as  may  sufficiently  testifr 
that  we  no  less  heinously  brook  the  riol^ition 
of  your  right  than  the  infringement  of  our 
own  authority." — Milton. 

Transgression.     See  Crime. 

Transient.     See  Temporary. 

Transitory.    See  Tejiporary. 

Translucent.  See  Transpa- 
rent. 

Transmute.  See  Metamor- 
phose. 

Transparent.  Translucent. 
Pellucid. 

That  is  Transparent  (Lat.  /rnjw, 
beyond,  and  parere,  to  appear)  which 
admits  of  objects  on  the  other  side  of 
it  being    seen  distinctly.      That    is 
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Translucent  {irans  and  hy^ere,  to 
shine)  which  merely  admits  of  a  pene- 
tration or  passage  of  light  through 
it.  Fine  glass  and  pure  water  are 
transparent.  Some  stones,  as,  for 
instance,  that  called  jade,  are  translu- 
cent. Pellucid  (Lat.  pellucidus,  for 
perlacidm,  veiy  lucid)  in  our  older 
writera  was  nsed  in  the  sense  of 
transparent.  It  now  denotes,  as  in 
the  term  "pellucid  stream,"  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  transparent, 
but  in  faet  ctm  only  be  seen  clearly 
into,  and  not  through,  admitting, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  pei-fect 
penetration,  but  not  passage  through, 
of  light. 

Transport.      See  Banish  and 
BiUNa. 

Transport.    See  Ecstasy. 

Travesty.     See  Burlesque. 

Treacherous.  See  Faithless 
and  Insidious. 

Treacherous.  Traitorous. 

Treasonable. 

Treacherous  (Fr.  ti-icherie,  trick- 
ery) is  moral,  and  respects  private 
relationship  between  man  and  man. 
Traitorous  (Lat.  tradiior,  from 
triidere,  to  deliver  or  betray)  is  civil, 
social,  or  political,  and  respects  the 
relationship  between  man  and  any 
person  or  power  to  which  he  owes 
allegiance.  That  is  Treasonable 
(Fr.  trahwan^  treason)  which  comes 
under  what  has  been  authoritatively 
defined  to  be  of  the  natm*e  of  trea- 
son. A  man's  conscience  tells  him 
when  he  is  treacherous.  His  con- 
science or  his  understanding  would 
tell  him  when  he  had  been  trai- 
torous; but  he  might  have  done  a 
treasonable  act  through  ignorance, 
and  vdthout  intent  to  commit  treason, 
and  so  find  that  he  had  unwittingly 
made  himself  amenable  to  the  law. 

"  The  promontory  or  peninsula  which  dis- 
joins these  two  bays,  I  named  Traitor's  Head, 
from  the  treacJierous  behaviour  of  its  inha- 
bitants."— Cook*8  Voyages, 

Treasonable.  /Sfee  Treacherous. 
Treasure.    See  Hoard, 


Treat.  See  Banquet. 
Treatise.  See  Essay. 
Treatment.     Usage. 

Treatment  (Fr.  traiter,  Lat.  trac- 
tare,  from  traliere,  to  draw)  is  casual 
or  occasional,  or  at  least  implies  no 
more,  unless  more  be  said.  Usage 
(Fr.  use,  usage)  is  continuous  and 
habitual.  A  man  may  meet  with  ill- 
treatnicnt  in  a  crowd.  Some  do- 
mestic animals  suffer  much  from  ill- 
usage.  It  may  be  observed  that 
treatment  is  employed  of  favoumble 
or  unfavourable  treatment.  Usage  is 
not  employed  in  a  favoumble  sense. 
Ill-usage  IS  also  stronger  than  ill- 
treatment.  The  former  is  always 
positive  and  demonstrative ;  the  latter 
may  bo  through  contempt  and  neg- 
lect. 

Tremble.     See  Shake. 

Tremendous.     See  Dreadful. 

Tremor.     See  Agitation. 

Trepidation.  See  Agitation 
a)id  Alarm. 

Trespass.    See  Crime. 

Trial.     See  Effort. 

Tribute.     See  Tax. 

Trick,  v.    See  Cheat. 

Trick.  Artifice.  Stratagem. 
Subterfuge. 

Of  these.  Trick  (Old  Fr.  tricJier, 
trichier,  treclicr,  to  trick)  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  generic,  the  rest  being 
modifications  of  this  fundament^ 
and  simple  idea.  Trick  commonly 
involves  deception  for  self-interest. 
An  Artifice  (Lat.  artificium,  ars,  art, 
and  facere,  to  make)  is  an  elaborate, 
artful,  or  ingenious  trick.  As  ai*tifice 
turns  upon  false  manipulations,  ar- 
rangements, or  appearances,  so  Stra- 
tagem (Gr.  oTpaTTjyos,  a  general,  from 
(TTpaTos,  an  army)  turns  upon  false 
j  u  dgments  and  movements.  Children 
play  tricks.  Designing  persons  have 
recourse  to  artifice.  Those  who  con- 
vert life  into  a  complicated  game  em- 
ploy stratagem.  Subterfuge  (Lat. 
subter,  under,  and  fugere,  to  fly)  is 
something  under  coyer  of  whicn  one 
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makes  an  escape.  It  is  an  artifice 
employed  to  escape  censure,  or  to 
elude  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  to 
justify  opinions  or  actions.  Trick 
expresses  more  directly  deceptive 
ingenuity  in  tlie  agent,  which  may  or 
may  not  practically  affect  others.  A 
trick  at  cards  need  not  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  artifice  touches 
the  condition  of  others  to  their  mis- 
leading. The  three  first  involve  acts ; 
the  suDt<;rfuge  may  be  by  words  or 
acts,  and  commonly  is  made  up  of 
both.  The  term  trick  has  other 
meanings,  as  a  vulgar  or  unseemly 
habit ;  and  such  manipulation  in  ai*t 
as  is  calculated  to  pi*oduce  a  telling 
effect  by  means  not  stnctly  artistic 
is  sometimes  called  a  trick. 

*^  As  his  pre-eminence  depends  not  upon  a 
tricky  he  is  free  from  the  painful  suspicions 
of  a  juggler,  who  lives  in  perpetual  fear  lest 
his  trick  should  be  discovered." — Jicynolds, 

The  trick  is  geneiully  something 
petty.  The  aiiiince  is  more  elaborate 
and  dignified.  A  trick  is  a  cheat  on 
the  senses ;  an  artifice,  on  the  under- 
standing; a  stratagem,  on  the  rea- 
son or  judgment.  A  clever  trick 
dupes  us.  An  ingenious  artifice 
misleads  us.  A  deep  stratagem  capti- 
vates or  entraps  us.  A  subterfuge  is 
either  transparent,  or,  if  successful, 
leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 

"The  skill  q{ artifice ^  or  oflice  mean." 

Milton, 

"I  always  consider  his  (the  Spectator) 
making  them  and  their  dress  so  frequently 
the  subject  of  his  lucubrations  an  innocent 
strat^.igem  to  draw  their  attention  to  his 
book,  and  thus  to  allure  them  to  the  noblest 
speculations  on  subjects  moral  and  divine." — 
Knox. 

"  By  a  miserable  stibterfugey  they  hope  to 
render  this  pru{X)sition  safe  by  denying  its 
authority." — Bnrke. 

Trifling.     See  Immaterial. 
Trip.     See  Jaunt. 
Trivial.     See  Immaterial. 
Trouble.     See  Affliction. 
Troublesome.     See  Tiresome. 
Truck.     See  Barter. 
True.     See  Actual. 
Trust,    S^  Bpi^piF, 


Trusty.    See  Faithful. 
Truth.    Veracity. 

Truth  (A  S.  ireatvdke,  fr^'-iffc, 
trywdh)  regards  things.  VERAcmr 
{vercuB,  verum,  true)  reg^-ds  the  true 
representation  of  things.  We  speak 
of  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  vera- 
city of  the  historian.  The  thing  said 
is  true  or  not.  The  relator  is  vera- 
cious or  otherwise. 

"  Those  propositions  are  true  which  express 
things  as  they  are ;  or  truth  is  the  conformitr 
of  those  words  or  signs  by  which  things  are 
expressed  to  the  things  themselves." — WcU- 
aaton, 

"  Truth  or  falsehood  lying  always  in  somt 
affirmation  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal, 
our  ideas  are  not  capable  any  of  them  of  being 
false  till  the  mind  passes  some  judgment  upoa 
them,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  something  of 
them." — Locke, 

**  To  the  honour  of  their  author  (Suetoniu>), 
it  must  be  said  that  he  appears  to  hare 
advanced  nothing  through  flattery  or  re- 
sentment, nor  to  have  suppressed  anything 
through  fear,  but  to  have  paid  an  undaunted 
regard  to  veracity.** — Knox. 

Try.    Attempt.     Endeavour. 

To  Try  is  the  generic  (Fr.  triery  to 
cidl,  pick  out).  Attempt  (Fr.  at- 
tenteVt  Lat.  atteninrCj  from  att^ndere, 
to  stretch  towards)  and  Endeavour 
(Fr.  eii  devoir,  to  put  in  duty^  are 
specific.  We  cannot  attempt  without 
trying,  though  we  may  try  without 
attempting.  We  attempt  with  an 
intention  to  compass  a  certain  end. 
When  we  try,  we  are  altogether  un- 
certain as  to  the  result.  An  endeavour 
is  a  systematic  or  continuous  at- 
tempt. A  single  attempt  may  be 
fruitless,  yet  at  last  we  may  succeed 
in  our  endeavours.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  all  thi'ee  of  these  terms 
imply  a  partial  failure  where  thev  are 
used  of  the  past,  though  not  ot  the 
future.  T  shall  try,  attempt,  or  en- 
deavour, from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
leaves  the  issue  uncertain.  I  tried, 
attempted,  or  endeavoured,  implies 
tbat  success  did  not  foUow,  inasmuch 
as  if  it  had,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  stated  rather  than  the  fact  of 
the  trial. 

*'A  natural  and  unconstrained  behaviour 
has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that  it  is  net 
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wonder  to  see  people  endearouring  after  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to 
hit  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that  people 
often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attemjjt' 
tug  iU^—Addison, 

Both  attempt  and  endeavour  are 
weightier  words  than  try,  and  in- 
volve more  dignified  or  more  difficult 
ends.  One  may  try  to  do  a  very 
commonplace  thing.  One  attempts 
what  is  at  all  worthy  to  be  called  an 
aim,  though  not  necessarily  a  high 
one. 

Tug.     See  Dkaw. 
Tumble.    See  Drop. 
Tumid.    Turgid. 

Tumid  (Lat.  tumidv>8,  tumere,  to 
swell)  denotes  a  swelling  proceeding 
from  an  alteration  of  the  internal 
structure ;  as,  tumid  flesh,  the  tumid 
waves.  Turgid  (Lat.  turgidus,  fur- 
gere^  to  swell)  is  that  whicn  wears  a 
swollen  or  inflated  aspect.  Both  are 
employed  in  a  moral  sense ;  as,  a  tur- 
gid style,  turgid  language;  tumid 
expressions. 

Tumult.    See  Clamour. 

Tumultuary.  See  Tumultuous. 

Tumultuous.    See  Boisterous. 

Tumultuous.    Tumultuary. 

Tumultuous  expresses  that  tumult 
has  taken  place,  and  is  actually  going 
on;  Tumultuary,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  tumult  The 
former  expresses  confusion  and  vio- 
lence and  noise ;  the  latter,  disorderli- 
ness  and  sedition.  A  rabble  is  tu- 
multuary iu  disposition,  or  favours 
tumultuary  measures,  before  it  breaks 
out  into  tumultuous  acts. 


tc 


The  workmen,  accordingly,  very  seldom 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  violence  of 
those  tumultuous  combinations,  which  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing  but  the  punishment  or 
ruin  of  the  ringleaders." — Smithy  Wealth  of 
Nations* 

"  Insolence  and  noise, 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  joys." 

Coicpcr, 

Turbulent.     See  Boisterous. 
Turgid.     Bombastic. 
As  applied  to   persons  and  their 


style,  TUEOIDITY  {see  Tumid)  de- 
notes an  inflated  diction;  Bombas- 
tic (bombast,  cotton,  Gr.  P6fipv(,  a 
silk-worm)  that  particular  turgidity 
which  is  connected  with  personal 
pomposity  and  self-importance,  and 
exaggerates  not  only  style,  but  facts. 
A  style  is  bombastic  which  is  inflated 
and  nonsensical  It  is  turgid  when 
its  expressions  are  pompously  in- 
flated, though  it  may  be  not  other- 
wise than  sound  in  sense. 

"  The  turgidness  of  a  young  scribbler." — 
Woi'hurton, 

**A  theatrical,  bomhastiCf  windy  phrase- 
ology of  heroic  virtue." — Burke, 

Turn.    See  Bent. 

Twirl.  Twist.  Distort. 
Whirl. 

Twirl  (A.  S.  thwiril,  anything  that 
is  twirled,  as  a  chum-sta£f  or  flail) 
involves  the  exercise  of  force  so  as  to 
be  circulatory,  and  commonly^  comes 
from  the  hand  or  fingers.  Twist 
(A.  S.  twi,  two)  is  to  turn  sharply 
from  a  given  line,  without  of  necessity 
completing  a  circle,  as  to  twist  a  stick 
is  to  destroy  its  straightness.  To 
twirl  is  to  turn  it  rapidly  round  in 
the  air.  The  former  does  not  lend 
itself  to  secondary  meanings.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  said  to  twist 
words  when  we  bend  them  violently 
to  our  own  meaning.  Distort  (Lat. 
distorqiiere,  dintortus,  to  twist  aside)  is 
used  both  physically  and  morally  of 
such  twisting  as  denaturalizes  the 
subject;  as,  a  distorted  countenance 
wears  an  unnatural  expression.  As 
we  are  apt  to  twist  words,  so  we  dis- 
tort meaning.  A  distoiiied  under- 
standing is  one  which  is  falsified  by 
powerfm  and  wrong  influences. 
Whirl  is  rapidly  to  twist  cii'cularly, 
having  so  far  the  meaning  of  twirl, 
but  more  equably,  with  more  violence, 
and  in  a  larger  circle. 

Type.    Form. 

The  Typb  (Gr.  tvttos,  a  form  or 
impression,  rwrrciv,  to  beat)  is  a  cha- 
racteristic Form  (Lat.  fomia) ;  that 
is,  it  is  the  aggregate  of  characteris- 
tic qualities,  either  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation or  an  actual  specimen,  com* 
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bining  all  the  particulars  of  the  chiss 
which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate. 

"  Great  Father  of  the  gods,  when  for  our 

crimes 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  jadgment  on  the 

times, 
Some  tyrant  king,,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  tiijpe  and    true    vice-gerent  of   thy 

rage, 
Thus  punish  him."        Dryden^  Persius, 

**  But  supposing  the  self-subeistence  of 
matter  from  eternity,  could  the  world,  full 
of  innumerable  formSf  spring  by  an  impetus 
from  a  dead  formless  principle  f" — Bates. 

Tyrannical.    See  Absolute. 


U. 

Ultimate.  See  Conclusive  and 
Latest. 

Umpire.     See  Judge. 

Unbelief.    See  Disbeliep. 

Unbounded.     See  Boundless. 

Uncertain.  See  Doubtful  and 
Precarious. 

Uncertainty.  Suspense.  Doubt. 

Doubt  (Lat.  duhitare,  duo,  two,  to 
doubt)  indicates  the  absence  of  suflB- 
cient  study  and  inquiry;  Uncer- 
tainty (see  Certain),  the  absence  of 
judgment  formed;  Suspense  (Lat. 
stispenderey  to  hang),  the  absence  of 
determination.  He  is  doubtful  who 
hesitates  from  i^orance.  He  is  un- 
cei'tain  who  hesitates  from  irresolu- 
tion. He  is  in  suspense  who  cannot 
decide.  It  has  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  of  late  the  term  suspense 
has  come  to  mean  that  anxiety  of  mind 
which  comes  fi'om  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  another,  wbere  our 
interests  hang  on  those  intentions. 
Of  old  the  king  would  be  said  to  be 
in  suspense  who  had  not  uiade  up 
his  mind  whether  or  not  to  pardon 
the  offender.  Now  the  offender  is 
said  to  be  in  suspense  until  his  fate 
is  made  known  to  him. 

**A11  which  together  seldom  or  never  fail 
to  produce  that  various  and  doubtful  signifi- 
aition  in  the  names  of  substances  which 
causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes 
when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of 
them." — Locke. 


In  the  following  passage  we  have 
the  union  of  the  old  sense  of  sus- 
pense and  the  new. 

"  While  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  tiw 
action  warms,  and  the  very  sttspensTy  male 
up  of  hope  and  fear,  maintains  no  nnjJeasiDg 
agitation  in  the  mind." — Bolingbroke. 

^^  Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise." 

Shakespeare. 

TJnoonquebable.  See  Iksupek- 
able. 

Uncouth.    See  Coabse. 

Uncover.    See  Disclose. 

Uncovered.     See  Naked. 

Undaunted.     See  Bold. 

Undeniable.  See  Incontro- 
vertible. 

Under.    Below.     Beneath. 

That  which  we  are  Under  (A.  S. 
under)  is  that  by  which  we  are  covered, 
overhung,  or  overtopped.  That  which 
we  are  Below  (be  and  low)  is  simply 
something  which  is  higher  than  our- 
selves. That  which  we  are  Beneath 
(A.  S.  heneodh)  is  viuch  higher  than 
we. 

Understand.     Comprehend. 

To  Understand  is  to  have  tbo 
free  use  of  one's  reasoning  faculty 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  one  thing  and  another. 
The  understanding  is  employed  upon 
ordinaiy  discourse  and  the  practical 
business  of  life.  Comprehend  (Lat. 
ccmiprelieiidere,  to  grasp)  itiquires  a 
greater  exei*tion  or  force  of  intellect, 
and  denotes  an  employment  of  the 
intellect  upon  what  is  obscure  and 
difficult,  upon  theoretical  systems 
or  speculative  truths.  A  simple  fact 
is  undei'stood.  A  process  of  reason- 
ing is  comprehended. 

"  Undcrstamlcst  thou  what  thon  readest  ? 
And  he  said,  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me  ?" — Eiujlish  Bible. 

"  And  how  much  soever  any  truths  may 
seem  above  our  understanding  and  comprv- 
hension,  yet,  if  they  come  attested  by  Ili« 
divine  infallible  authority,  we  have  infinitoly 
more  ground  to  be  persuaded  of  them  tlian 
we  are  of  anything  that  we  ourselves  may 
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seem  to  comprehend  or  understand** — Bcve^ 
ridge, 

understandina.  5^66  intellect. 
Undertaking.    Entbrpeise. 

A  work  projected  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms;  but  an 
Undertaking  denotes  something 
which  involves  reflection  ajid  perse- 
verance with  other  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  Enterprise  (Fr.  cTdre- 
prise,  Lat.  entreprendre,  to  undertake) 
involves  the  personal  qualities  of 
activity,  courage,  endurance,  and  the 
like.  Undertakings  are  usually  the 
works  of  individuals.  Enterprises  may 
be  made  conjointly  by  bodies  of  men. 
An  undertaking  Les  more  in  the  path 
of  ordiuai-y  duty.  We  go  out  of  our 
way  to  make  enterprises.  Under- 
takings may  be  from  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation; enterprises  ai*e  more  specu- 
mtive,  and  turn  on  some  prospect  of 
personal  gain..  The  undertaking  may 
be  arduous;  the  enterprise,  hazard- 
ous. Yet  the  verb  undei'take  has  so 
broad  a  meaning  that  it  is  a  common 
phrase,  "  to  undertake  an  enterprise." 

"These  critics,  by  their  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  in 
their  time  had  been  a  dead  language  among 
the  Jews  themselves  for  many  ages,  and  by 
their  prejudices  against  our  Saviour,  were 
but  ill  qualified  for  their  arduous  under- 
takimj.** — Bishop  Horsley, 

"  And  yet  the  undertakers^  nay,  performers 
Of  such  a  brave  and  glorious  enterprise 
Are  yet  unknown." 

Bcaunvont  and  Fletcher, 

Unessential.    See  Immaterial. 
Unfold.    See  Develop. 
Ungainly.    See  Awkward. 
Ungovernable.      See  Eefrac- 

TORY. 

Unhappy.    See  Miserable. 
Uniform.    See  Equal. 

Unimpassioned.  See  Dispas- 
sionate. 

Unimportant.  /See  Immaterial. 

Unison.    See  Concord. 

Unite.  See  Coalesce  and 
Connect. 


Unh^ersal.    General. 

What  is  Universal  (Lat.  unxvereus) 
includes  eveiy  particular.  What  is 
General  includes  the  majoritj  of 
particulars.  A  general  rule  (Lat. 
genus,  generis,  kind)  admits  of  excep- 
tions. What  is  universal  has  no  ex- 
ceptions. Universal  is  opposed  to 
individual;  general,  to  particular. 
"  The  foresight  of  government  is 
directed  to  the  genei*al  welfare."  "  The 
Providence  of  God  contemplates  the 
universal  good."  "The  faculty  of 
speech  is  general,  not  universal, 
among  men. 

**  For  Catholic  in  Greek  signifies  universal ; 
and  the  Christian  Church  was  so  called,  as 
consisting  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  preached,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  which  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  Jews  only." — Milton, 

Although  universality  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  admit  of  degrees, 
yet  it  is  sometimes  loosely  so  eiji- 
ployed.  In  that  way,  that  is  general 
which  is  most  universal,  as  in  the 
following : — 

"  A  writer  of  tragedy  must  certainly  adapt 
himself  to  the  general  taste,  because  the 
dramatic,  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  ought  to  be 
most  universally  relished  and  understood." — 
Mason. 

Unlearned.    See  Ignorant. 

Unlettered.    See  Ignorant. 

Unless.     See  Except. 

Unlike.  Different.  (See 
Difference.) 

Different  (Lat.  differre,  to  differ) 
is  applicable  both  to  quality  and 
number;  hence  two  things  may  be 
different  (numerically)  without  being 
Unlike  (in  character).  Furthermore, 
unlike  is  negative;  different  is  posi- 
tive. Unlike  is  wanting  in  simi- 
larity;  different  is  p|Ossessing  dis- 
similarity. Things  which  come  under 
the  same  genus  or  species  are  called 
different,  not  unlike;  while  things 
specifically  distinct  are  said  to  be 
unlike.  So  a  rose  is  utterly  un- 
like a  stone.  But  both  blue  and 
green  being  colours,  we  say,  "  Blue 
IS  different  from  gi'een."  Unlike- 
ness  is  the  absence  of  details  in  com- 
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mon*    I)ifference  is  general  diBsimi- 
larity. 

Unlimited.    See  Boundless. 

Unoffending.    See  Habmless. 

Unqubsdionablb.      See  Incon- 
trovertible. 

Unravel.    See  Develop. 

Unrelentino.  iSed  Implacable. 

Unruly.    See  Refractory. 

Unsearchable.  See  Inscru- 
table. 

Untruth.     See  Falsehood. 

Upbraid.     See  Blame. 

Upon.    See  Over. 

Uprightness.     See  Honesty. 

Uproar.    See  Clamour. 

Urbanity.     Suavity. 

Both  are  f  onus  of  polite  behaviour. 
Both  are  more  appropriately  said  of 
elders  or  superiors  than  of  juniors  or 
inferiors.  Ubbanity  (Lat.  urbamts, 
urbs,  a  city,  the  refinement  of  the  city) 
is  more  than  Suavity  (LbX.  9uavi8, 
soft  or  sweet),  and  indeed  comprises 
it.  Suavity  belongs  to  the  disposition ; 
urbanity,  to  the  manners  and  de- 
meanour. Suavity  shows  men  as 
gentle  in  themselves.  Urbanity 
makes  them  agreeable  to  othei's. 
Suavity  is  a  matter  of  looks  and 
voice;  urbanity,  of  observation  and 
words. 

"  You  cannot  read  and  taste  his  (Horace's) 
beauties  without  improving  your  urbanity  of 
manners,  together  with  your  knowledge  of 
polite  literature." — Knox. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  curiosa  felicitas, 
or  that  charm  of  his  writings  which  resulted 
from  study  and  happiness  united,  may  not  bo 
said  to  consist  in  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
suavity  of  expression." — Ibid. 

Urge.     See  Accelerate, 

Urgent.     See  Importunate. 

Usage.  See  Custom  and  Treat- 
ment. 

Use,  n.     See  Utility. 

Use,  V,    See  Employ. 

Usually.     See  Frequently. 


Usurp.    See  Approprutr 

Utility.  Service.  Use,  Avail. 
Usefulness. 

Utility  (Lat.  utUis,  nsefnl,  uti, 
to  use)  is  that  abstract  quality  o{ 
anything  which  makes  it  of  Uss,  or 
useful  in  the  concrete.  If  an  im- 
provement were  made  in  a  machine, 
we  should  speak  of  the  utility  of  the 
invention,  and  of  the  machine  itself 
as  being  of  greater  use  or  more  use- 
ful. That  is  useful  which  we  habitu- 
ally want  for  familiar  ends,  as  a  use- 
ful walking-stick,  or  which  meets 
more  rare  and  important  ends,  and 
fulfils  them  in  a  his/her  manner,  and 
with  wider  applicability.  A  useful 
thing  is  good  for  a  purpose  only.  A 
Serviceable  thing  is  good  in  itself, 
having  many  properties  of  useful- 
ness. Hence  serviceable  is  commonly 
said  of  those  things  which  have  to 
meet  more  complex  or  urgent  re- 
(^uiremeuts,  or  which  aid  us  m  effec- 
tively  compassing  some  peculiar  end. 
In  the  case  of  the  useful  this  re- 
quirement is  ordinary ;  in  the  service- 
able, it  is  extraordinaiy,  or  at  least 
uncommon.  A  distinction  has  to  be 
observed  between  utility  and  Use- 
fulness. Utility  is  the  active,  use- 
fulness the  passive,  term.  Our  utility 
is  shown  by  what  we  actuaUy  do ;  our 
usefulness,  by  what  we  are  able  to 
do.  Utility  is  usefulness  exerted. 
Utility  is  in  action;  usefulness,  in 
inherent  nature,  character,  property, 
or  quality.  Use  is  the  habitual  or 
systematic  application  of  that  which 
has  usefulness. 

"  In  common  life  we  may  observe  that  the 
circumstance  of  utility  is  always  apjicaled  to, 
nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater  eulogy  c^n 
be  given  to  any  man,  than  to  display  his 
usefulness  to  the  public,  and  tp  enumerate 
the  services  which  he  has  performed  to 
mankind  and  to  societv." — lluine. 

m 

Avail  (Lat.  valere)  expresses  prac- 
tical value,  and,  like  the  term  value, 
is  wholly  indefinite.  It  points  to  that 
kind  of  usefulness  or  sei'viceableness 
which  depends  not  on  adaptation  or 
instrumentality,  but  on  the  inherent 
efficacy  of  things  to  effect  a  pui-pose. 
As  if  it  should  be  said,  "Entreaties 
and  tears  availed  nothing." 
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<*  But  prayer  against  His  absolute  decree, 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the 

wind 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes 

it  forth."  Uili<m, 

Utter.    See  Pronounce. 


Vacancy.    See  Inanity. 

Vacant.     See  Empty  wad  Idle. 

Vacukcy.    See  Inanity. 

Vague.    See  Lax. 

Vain.  Fruitless.  Ineffec- 
tual.    Useless. 

Vain  (Lat.  vanus)  extends  to 
thoughts,  deeds,  and  efforts.  That  is 
vain  which  wants  substance,  reality, 
solidity.  Fruitless  (Lat.  frudus, 
fruit)  IS  generally  applied  to  an  under- 
taking which  fails,  not  from  inherent 
weakness  or  unsoundness,  but  from 
Bome  external  obstacle,  accidental  or 
designed,  which  has  finistrated  it. 
A  man  may  give  the  best  possible 
advice  to  another;  but  where  preju- 
dice  and  obstinacy  exist  such  advice 
will  be  fruitless.  On  the  other  hand, 
Useless  points  to  what  is  in  itself 
and  permanently  uncalculated  to 
compass  the  end  proposed,  often  im- 
plying that  means  are  employed  which 
do  not  suit  the  case,  or  efforts  that 
are  misdirected  or  misemployed. 
Fruitless  points  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  agent  as  well  as  the 
failure  of  the  act.  Ineffectual  (in, 
not,  and  efficerey  effectu8,  to  effect)  has 
no  reference  to  this,  and  is  employed 
in  simple  reference  to  cause  and 
effect.  An  ineffectual  attempt  fails. 
A  fruitless  attempt  disappomts  as 
well  as  fails.  A  vain  attempt  ought 
never  to  have  been  made. 

**  Full  sure,  he  thought,  Troy's  fatal  hour 
arrived. 

Vain  thought !  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 
Jove, 

That  both  to  Greeks  and  Trojans  he  or- 
dained 

Hard  conflicts  yet,  and  agonies  and 
groans."  Coirper,  Iliad. 

"  One  can  scarcely  read  such  accounts  as 
these  without  condemning  the  vain  efforts  of 


dying  patriotism  which  laboured  so  fruit- 
lessly (may  one  not  almost  say  so  weakly  ?) 
to  protract  the  liberty  of  such  a  people.'' — 
Bishop  Hurd, 

"  But  yet  the  most  careful  endeavours  do 
not  always  meet  with  success,  and  even  our 
blessed  Saviour's  preaching,  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many." 
—Stillingfleet. 

**  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  f«r 
mean  or  no  uses ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived that  our  infinitely  wise  Creator  should 
make  so  admirable  a  faculty,  which  comes 
nearest  the  excellency  of  His  own  incompre- 
hensible being,  to  be  so  idle  and  uselessly 
employed,  at  least  a  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to 
think  constantly  without  remembering  any 
of  those  thoughts,  without  doing  any  good 
to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way  useful 
to  any  other  part  of  the  creation." — Locke, 

Valiant.    See  Bold. 

Valuable.    See  PREaous. 

Value,  n.    See  Cost. 

Value,  v.  See  Prize  and  Ap- 
praise. 

Vanish.    Disappear. 

Vanish  (Lat.  vanesco,  to  become 
vain,  emp^,  and  so  invisible)  betokens 
a  rapid  Disappearance  (Lat.  dis 
and  apparere,  to  appeal*) ;  while  dis- 
appearance is  generic,  and  may  bo 
gradual  or  sudden.  Ordinary  laws, 
movements,  or  causes  lead  to  things 
disappearing;  sudden,  unusual,  or 
stiTinge  causes,  to  their  vanishing. 
Tliat  which  vanishes  is  commonly  not 
expected  to  appear  again.  That 
which  disappears  may  do  so  periodi- 
cally, and  periodically  reappear. 

"  For  when  he  bowed 
His  hoary  head,  and  strove  to  driuk  the  flooil, 
Vanish*df  absorbed,  and  at  his  feet  adust, 
The  soil  appeareil,  dried  instant  by  the  gods." 

Cowper,  Odyssey. 

**  Thus  then  he  disappeared,  was  rarifyod. 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  dy'd. 
He  was  exhal'd  ;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew." 

Dryden. 

Vanity.     See  Arrogance. 
Vanquish.     See  Conquer. 
Variable.     See  Inconstant. 
Variableness.     See  Caprice. 
Variance.    See  Dissent. 
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VICE. 


Varia^tion.     See  Diffebence. 
Vaeiety.    See  Difference. 
Various.    See  Divers. 
Vary.    See  CnANaE. 
Vast.     See  Huge. 
Vaunt.    See  Boast. 
Vehement.    See  Furious. 
Veil.     See  Cloak. 
Velocity.    See  Quickness. 
Venal.    Mercenary. 

Venal  (Lat.  venalis^  veneo,  to  bo 
sold)  is  a  far  stronger  term  than 
Mercenary  (mercer,  pay  or  wa^es). 
The  mercenary  character  is  influenced 
by  desire  of  gain,  rather  than  by  other 
influences.  The  venal  character  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  honour  to  gain,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  sell  himself  K)r  profit. 
The  mercenary  man  merely  calculates 
the  profit  of  all  he  does.  Venal 
stands  to  mercenary  as  sale  to  hire. 
The  barbarian  tro<jp3  who  served  in 
the  Roman  army  for  pay  were  merce- 
nary. The  Prsetoiian  guards,  who 
would  murder  one  emperor  or  elect 
another  for  the  highest  bribe,  were 
venal.  The  venal  person  pai'ts  with 
his  individuality ;  the  mercenary  only 
partially  surrenders  himself.  A  saj^- 
ing  of  ferissot  is  quoted,  "  My  pen  is 
venal,  that  it  may  not  bo  mercenary ;" 
as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  sell  my  writings, 
that  I  may  not  have  to  let  out  my 
pen." 

**0h,  through  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloqueDce,  that  moulds 
Th*     attentive    senate,  charms,     persuades, 

.  exalts, 
Of    honest    zeal     th*     indignant    licrhtniug 

throws. 
And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  v^nal  throne." 

Thovisvii, 

"Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made. 
And  verse  became  a  merccmiry  trade." 

Dryden, 

Venerate.     See  Adore. 
Vengeance.     See  Kevenge. 
Venial.    Pardonable. 

Venial  (Lat.  venule  pardon)  is 
nearlv  equivalent  with  Pardonable 
(see  Pardon).  Pardonable,  however, 
may  be  employed  of  things  of  less 


moment  than  vcniaL  We  speak  of 
venial  sins  or  offences ;  of  pardonable 
weaknesses,  oversights,  mistakes,  aud 
the  like.  This  comes  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  venial  is  a  technical 
term  theolos^cally.  The  Tenial  are 
opposed  to  the  mortal  sins. 

"  There  is  no  certainty  o(  distinction  be- 
tween the  mortal  and  venial  sins,  there  beiog 
no  catalogues  of  one  and  the  other,  save  only 
that  they  usually  reckon  but  seven  deadly 
sins,  and  the  rest  are,  or  may  be  easily  by 
the  ignorant  supposed  to  be,  vcniai :  and  eveo 
those  sins  which  are  under  those  seven  heudiS 
are  not  all  mortal,  for  there  are  amoD;>t 
them  many  ways  of  changing  their  mortality 
into  veniality." — Bishop  Taylor. 

**  That  most  interesting  and  pardonahk  of 
human  weaknesses,  love.  * — Dkhms, 

Venom.    See  Poison. 

Venture.     See  Danger. 

Veracity.    See  Truth. 

Verbal.     See  Oral. 

Verge.    See  Brim. 

Versatile.    See  Inconstant. 

Vestige.    See  Track. 

Vestment.     See  Dress. 

Vesture.     See  Dress. 

Vex.     See  Offend. 

Vexation.     Mortification. 

Vexation  (Lat.  vexare,  to  vex) 
arises  from  troubles  of  a  teasing 
nature,  especially  such  as  are  repeated 
or  recurrent.  It  is  the  petty  crossing 
of  our  wishes  and  views.  Mortifi- 
cation (Lat.  war«,  death,  and facerc,  to 
make)  relates  to  what  is  more  closely 
personal,  as  our  hopes,  pride,  and 
the  like.  That  vexes  which  annoys ; 
that  mortifies  which  both  disappoints 
and  humiliates  us ;  or,  while  it  vexes 
lis,  interferes  with  our  self-com- 
placency, and  reverses  what  we  had 
sot  our  minds  upon. 

"Her  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  an«l 
more  oppressively  im]>osed,  more  vexatiously 
collected." — JJurkc. 

'*  How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortijial 
with  the  very  praises  he  receives,  it*  they  do 
not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought  !'* — 
Addison, 

Vice.    See  Crime. 
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Vicious,    See  Bad. 

Vicinity.    See  Neighbourhood. 

Vicissitude.     Change. 

As  Change  (Fr.  chancer,  Ital.  cam- 
biare)  is  <:(eneric,  so  Vicissitude  (Liit. 
vlcissitudo,  vix^  vicis  (not  occurring  in 
the  nominative),  change)  is  change 
of  state  in  those  things  by  which  men 
are  affected;  as  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  or  the  seasons.  Mere  alteni- 
tion  of  state  is  change  in  the  litend 
and  physical  sense.  Vicissitude  is 
that  which  exhibits  the  character  of 
changefulness. 

"Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 
through  all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night, 
labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  retirement  en- 
dear each  other ;  such  are  the  changes  that 
keep  the  mind  in  action.  We  desire,  we  pur- 
sue, we  obtain,  we  are  satiated,  we  desire 
something  else,  and  begin  a  new  pursuit. '' — 
Jiainbler, 

Victor.     See  Conqueror. 

ViCTOALS.     See  Food. 

Vie.     See  Strive. 

View.    See  Aim  and  Landscape* 

View.     Survey. 

To  View  (Fr.  vue,  voir,  to  see)  and 
to  Survey  (Fr.  sm-voir,  to  overhxjk) 
both  denote  looking,  for  the  purpose 
of  examination ;  but  view  is  an  in- 
stiintaneous  taking  in  of  the  whole  of 
an  object.  Survey  denotes  a  giudiial 
and  measured  inspection  of  it  in  de- 
tail. To  view  a  thing  is  to  look  at 
it ;  to  survey  is  to  look  over  it. 

"  In  her  arch'd  recess 
He  slept  the  night  beside  her,  and  by  day 
Reclining  on  the  rocks  that  lined  the  shore, 
And  vieuriiuj  wishfully  the  barren  deep, 
Wept,  groan'd,  desponded,  sighed,  and  wept 
again."  Covrper,  Odyssey. 

**  Let  observation,  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru." 

Johnson, 

Vigilant.     See  Watchful. 

Vigour.    See  Energy. 

Vile.     See  Base. 

Vilification.     See  Calumny. 

Vindicate.  See  Avenge  and 
Maintain. 


Violate.    See  Transgress. 
Violence.     Force. 

Violence  (Lat.  violentia,  vU,  force) 
is  undue  or  abnormal  Force,  whether 
of  the  powers  and  influences  of  Nature 
or  of  the  will  of  sentient  beings. 
The  violence  of  men  exceeds  la^v. 
The  violence  of  the  elements  excee  1j 
average.     {See  Force.) 

**  Vfolences  and  extremities  of  Nature." — 
Ilishop  Taylor. 

Violent.     See  Furious. 

Virtue.     See  Goodness. 

Visage.    See  Face. 

Visible.     See  Apparent. 

Vision.    See  Ghost. 

Visionary.     See  Enthusiast. 

Visitant.     Visitor. 

Visitors  (Lat.  visitare,  from  vlderc, 
to  visit)  are  always  persons.  Visit- 
ants is  employed  with  more  of  poetic 
latitude  to  denote  auy  living  crea- 
tures which  visit.  An  angel  might 
be  called  a  celestial  visitant.  The 
birds  which  come  back  in  the  spring 
may  be  called  the  visitants  of  the 
grove. 

**  The  princely  Ilierarch, 
In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers 

to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden  ;  he  alone. 
To  find  where  Adam,  sheltered,  took  his  war. 
Not  unperceived  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approached,   thus 

spake."  Milton. 

"  Distinguishing  the  familiar  friend  t»r 
relation  from  the  most  modest  visitor."  — 
Tatler. 

Vivacious.     See  Cheerful. 

Vivacity.     See  Animation. 

VrvTD.     See  Bright. 

Vocabulary.     See  Dictionary. 

Vocal.    See  Oral. 

Vociferation.    See  Clamour. 

Voiceless.    See  Dumb. 

Void.  See  Destitute  and 
Empty. 

Volatility.    See  LEViry. 
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Voluntary.  See  Gratuitous 
ani  Spontaneous. 

Voluptuary.    Bee  Epicure. 

Voracious.    See  Rapacious. 

Vote.    Suffrage. 

Vote  (Fr.  vote,  Lat.  votum,  a  vow) 
is  generic.  Suffsaqe  (Lat  wffra- 
gium)  is  specific.  A  vote  may  be 
given  on  any  subject,  being  a  formal 
or  constitutional  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  a  body  in 
regard  to  the  actions  or  interests  of 
the  body.  A  suffrage  is  a  vote  on 
certain  matters,  as  on  a  controyerted 
opinion,  or  on  the  appointment  of 
a  person  to  an  office  of  trust.  The 
8uni*age  seems  to  imply  more  than 
the  support  implied  Vjr  a  vote.  A 
suffrage  is  an  expression  of  senti- 
ment, so  strong  that  it  carries  some- 
times the  meaning  of  a  petition, 

**  To  vote  in  this  way,  to  vote  incorniptibly, 
to  vote  on  high  motives,  to  vote  on  large 
principles,  to  vote  honestly,  requires  a  great 
amount  of  information." — F.  W.  Robertson. 

"  I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages." — 
SJuikespeare. 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
and  that  the  souls  therein  detained  are 
helped  by  the  suifraqes  (prayers)  of  the 
faithful/'— Crcerf  of  Pius  I V. 

Vouch.     Attest. 

Vouching  (Old  Fr.  vocher,  Lat. 
vocarCy  to  call,  as  to  witness)  is  a  kind 
of  Attestation  (ad,  to,  and  teatiny  a 
witness)  in  which  the  witness  volun- 
tarily undertiikes  to  make  himself 
respon8i])le  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
says.  Hence  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
I)romi8c  for  another,  or  undertaking 
that  he  sliall  do  something.  Attestu- 
tion  relates  to  the  past,  or  what  has 
happened ;  vouch,  also  to  the  future, 
or  what  has  been  undertaken  to  be 
done. 

^*  I  write  concerning  a  man  so  fresh  in  all 
people's  remembrance,  that  is  so  lately  dead, 
and  was  so  much  and  so  well  known,  that  I 
shall  have  many  vouchers  who  will  be  ready 
to  justify  mo  in  all  that  I  am  to  relate." — 
Humct. 

*^ Attestation  of  the  chief  priests  and 
ftcribes  to  the  fore-appointed  place  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity."— Z/is^iy?  Hall. 


Voyage.    See  Journey. 
Vulgar.    See  Common. 

W. 

Wages.    See  Pay. 

Wakeful.    See  Watchful. 

Walk.    See  Carriage. 

Wan.    See  Pale. 

Wander.     See  Ramble. 

Wander.  Deviate.  Ere, 
Stray.    Swerve. 

Wander  (A.  S.  wandrian.  wan- 
derian)  is  indefinite  and  continuous. 
It  is  the  continuous  result  of  mind  or 
purpose.  It  does  not  imply  a  derelic- 
tion of  any  straight  line  or  appointed 
course,  though  certain  wanderings  are 
of  this  nature.  In  wandering  there 
is  discontinuity  of  progress,  whether 
the  case  be  one  of  bodily  or  mental 
wandering.  It  does  not  involve  of 
necessity  any  departure  from  a  line 
of  obligation  or  right  Deviate  (Lat. 
de,  from,  and  via,  a  way)  is  definite 
and  instantaneous.  A  person  or 
thing  has  deviated  the  moment  that 
it  has  left  an  appointed  or  reguliir 
line  of  movement,  plan,  or  rule.  It 
is,  unlike  wander,  applicable  to  merely 
mechanical  movement. 

"  There  Nature  deviates,  and  here  tr.jnilers 
icilL"  rope. 

Err  (Lat.  errare)  is  always  purely 
intellectuid,  involving  a  misconce^)- 
tion  or  miscalculation  of  truth.  It  is 
employed  only  in  a  secondjiry  sense 
of  moi*al  things  in  relation  to  an 
analogous  line  or  path  of  rectitude. 
Stray  (Old  Fr.  est  ray  er.  Low  Latin 
extravagare)  denotes  illicit  wandering, 
a«  from  a  direct  course,  or  from  a 
constituted  company,  or  from  pre- 
scribed limits.  It  is  the  result,  not 
so  much  of  delibenite  purpose,  as  of 
the  absence  of  purpose,  and  the  effect 
of  heedlessness.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
young,  the  idle,  and  the  thoughtless 
to  stray,  as  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity 
at  large  to  err.  Swerve  (Old  Eng. 
swarve,  Low  Germ.  Rwarveii)  is  to  de- 
viate from  the  line  of  right  purposely 
and  consciously,  or  mechanically. 
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'^  Alas !  where  at  this  moment  is  the 
Church  of  Franco?  Her  altars  demolished, 
her  treasures  spoiled,  her  holy  things  pro- 
faned, her  persecuted  clergy  and  her  plun« 
dered  prelates  wanderers  on  the  earth."-— 
Bishop  Horsley. 

"We  have  erred  and  strwfcd  from  Thy 
ways  like  lost  sheep,"  —  Engiish  Prayer 
Book, 

"  Our  affections  and  passions  put  frequently 
a  bias  so  scci'et  and  yet  so  strong  on  our 
judgnients,  as  to  make  them  swerve  from  the 
direction  of  right  reason." — Dolingbroke, 

Want.     See  Lack. 
Ware.    Se^  Goods. 
Warlike.     See  Martial. 
Warm.     See  Hearty. 
Warmth.     See  (ilow. 
Warn.     See  Admonish. 
Warrant.     Guarantee. 

These  words  are  etymologically 
identical,  warrant  being  the  Englisu 
form  of  the  French  giuirantir ;  and  in 
their  primary  senses  they  are  identi- 
cal also,  namely,  to  iindert.oke  that 
something  shall  be  forthcoming  from 
another  ;  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  or 
the  performance  of  a  duty.  Hence,  to 
undertake  to  secure  anything  to  an- 
other. But  to  Warrant  has  passed 
beyond  this  into  the  sense  of  holding 
a  person  harmless  for  doing  an  act ; 
heuce,  to  authorize. 

*'  Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian 
name, 
Buy    what   is    woman-horn,   and   feel   no 

shame. 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  ?" 

Cofjter. 

"The  treaty  of  Niraeguen,  of  which  the 
King  of  England  was  guarantee." — Burnet. 

Wary.    See  Cautious. 

Washing.     Ablution. 

Washing  is  simple;  Ablution, 
formal  and  ceremonial. 

Waste.    Squander.   Dissipate. 

The  two  last  are  modes  of  the  first. 
To  Waste  (A.  S.  weatan)  is  primarily 
to  desolate,  then  to  wear  away ;  then 
to  spread,  or  spread  unwarily,  un- 
necessarily, or  without  return.    He 


wastes  who  lavishes.  He  abo  very 
often  wastes  who  neglects.  Squan- 
der (Old  Grerm.  schwenderif  to  vanish, 
dwindle)  is  always  active  and  positive 
— ^to  spend  lavishly  or  profusely  with- 
out need  and  witliout  return.  As  to 
squander  is  to  waste  in  the  gross,  so  to 
Dissipate  (Lat.  dissipare)  is  to  waste 
in  detail,  bit  by  bit.  Want  of  plan 
may  lead  to  squandering.  Want  of 
self-constraint  in  the  purchase  of 
pleasure  in  all  fonns  leads  to  dissi- 
pating. Extravagance  squanders. 
Levity  dissipates.  Waste  is  more 
general  than  squander  and  dissipate. 
We  may  waste  resources  of  any  kind ; 
as  time,  opportunities,  power,  talents. 
We  are  not  said  to  squander  or  dissi- 
pate anything  but  money,  or  such 
resources  as  are  analogous  to  it. 

"  what  honour  that, 
Rut  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies — 
Outlandish  Hatteries  ?"  Milton. 

**And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures."  Cowj)er. 

"  We  see  the  vanity  of  the  living  in  their 
boundless  provision  for  futurity,  and  in  the 
dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous 
persons  by  the  extravagance  of  their  heirs." 
— Priestley. 

Watch.     Observe. 

Watching  (identical  in  Saxon 
with  waking)  is  a  strict,  constant, 
close,  and  eager  observation  (Lat. 
ohservare).  We  Observe  with  cool- 
ness the  present  state  of  a  case.  Wo 
watch  for  what  is  to  take  place  here- 
after. Where  we  are  interested  wo 
observe.  Where  we  are  suspicious  we 
watch. 

Watchful.  Wakeful.  Vigi- 
lant. 

He  is  Wakeful  who  does  not 
or  cannot  sleep ;  or,  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  whose  senses  are  alive 
and  ready  to  be  acted  upon.  He  is 
Watchful  who  is  careful  to  observe 
closely.  He  is  Vigilant  (Lat.  vigi- 
tare,  to  keep  awake)  who  is  actively 
watchful.  A  policeman  must  be 
wakeful,  or  he  will  go  to  sleep  on  his 
rounds ;  he  most  be  watchful,  or  much 
will  escape  his  notice  which  be  ought 
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to  have  observed,  or  robberies  will  be 
committed  whicli  might  have  been 
prevented.  He  must  be  vigilant,  if  ho 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  a 
detective.  We  8X)eak  of  a  watchful 
observer  ;  of  a  vigilant  inquirer. 

"  Ho  must  watchfully  look  to  his  own 
steps  who  is  to  guide  others  hj  his  autho- 
rity and  example." — Barrow. 

"  It  is  not  iron  bands  nor  hundred  eyes, 
Nor  brazen  walls,  nor  many  wahefiU  spies." 

Spenser. 

*'  While  we  watch  tigilanthf  over  every 
political  measure,  and  communicate  an  alarm 
through  the  empire  with  a  speed  almost 
equal  to  the  shock  of  electricity,  there  will 
be  no  danger  that  a  king  should  establish 
despotism,  even  though  he  were  to  invade 
the  rights  of  his  people  at  the  head  of  a 
sta  nd  i  ng  a  r m  y.  ** — Knox. 

Waterman.     See  Boatman. 


Billow. 


Surge. 


Wave. 
Breaker. 

Wave  (A.  S.  woeg,  iveg,  connected 
with  weagan,  to  weigh)  is  generic, 
being  an  (»scillatirg  mass  or  ridge  of 
fluid,  commonly  water,  though  we 
speak  analogously  of  waves  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  light.  The  rest 
are  specific.  Billow  (Dan.  hijlge. 
connected  with  bulge,  bilge,  and 
belly)  is  the  largest  kind  of  sea- 
wave.  Surge  (Fr.  sourdre,  Lat.  «tr- 
gere,  to  rise)  is  a  swelling  and  sub- 
siding wave,  the  term  being  more 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 
Breaker  is  a  wave  of  which  the  top 
is  separated  into  foam,  and  broken  off 
fi'om  the  body  of  the  wave  either 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  body  of  water  upon 
rocks  or  a  shallow  bottom. 

Waver.     See  Demur. 

Weak.     See  Feeble. 

Weaken.     See  Enervate. 

Weakness.     See  Failing. 

Wealth.      Affluence.      Opu- 
lence.    KiCHES. 

Wealth  (A.  S.  %vea1)  is  the  simplest 
and  the  generic  term,  denoting  at 
first  prosx)erity,  weal  as  opposed  to 
v/oe,  and  afterwards  large  possessions 
of  money,  goods,  or  land.  Affluence 
Lat.  affl.twrc%  to  How  towards)  carries 


with  it  the  idea  of  large  soxmKJS 
and  unfailing  supplies  of  the  eood 
things  of  this  life,  especially  of  those 
elegances  and  luxuries  which  are  the 
tokens  of  wealth.  Opulence  (Lat. 
opes,  wealth,  resources)  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  abundance,  as  Riches 
(Fr.  richesse,  the  noun  being  there- 
fore in  English  properly  singular, 
not  plui'al)  of  value.  Riclies  express 
an  abundance  of  valuable  things  irre- 
spectively of  ownership,  as  wealth 
may  express  the  same ;  while  affluence 
and  opulence  are  not  spoken  of  irre- 
spectively of  the  subjects  of  them; 
as,  nches  is  a  snare  to  many;  the 
wealth  of  London  is  enormous. 
Affluence,  opulence,  and  riches  are 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  material 
possessions.  Affluence  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable, like  opulence,  to  locaiitiofi. 
Opulent  (not  affluent)  provinces  or 
cities.  So  much  more  strictly  rek- 
tive  to  persons  are  wealth,  affluence, 
and  opulence,  that  men's  condition 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  either 
of  these ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  of  a  condition  of  riches. 

"That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  silver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  natu- 
rally arises  from  the  douhle  action  of  money 
as  the  instrument  of  commerce  and  as  the 
measure  of  value." — Smithy  Wealth  of  A'n- 
tions. 

"Though  an  unwieldy  n^wnce  may  nffor^i 
some  empty  ])leasiire  to  the  imapnation,  yet 
that  small  pleasure  is  far  from  being  able  to 
counterA'ail  the  embitterinfi:  cares  that  attenl 
an  overgrown  fortune." — Boyle. 

"The  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  tlieni 
mastei-s  of  Florence,  though  it  is  prob;ib!e 
that  it  was  not  considerable  compared  to  tlio 
united  property  of  that  opulent  republic" — 
jHuine. 

"  With  the  greater  part  of  rich  people, 
the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  consists  in  the 
parade  of  riofws,  which,  in  their  eye,  is  never 
so  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  possess 
those  decisive  marks  of  opulence  which  no- 
body can  possess  but  themselves." — Smithy 
Wealth  of  Aations. 

Weapons.    See  Asms. 
Weariness.     See  Fatigue. 
Weabisome.     See  Tiresome. 
Weary.     See  Jade. 
Weddi^o.     See  Marriage. 
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Wedlock.     See  Marmage. 

Weight.  Sea  Buiiden,  Heavi- 
ness, and  Importance. 

Weighty.    See  Burdensome. 
Well-being.     See  Prosperity. 
Welcome.     See  Acceptable. 
Welfare.     See  Prosperity. 
Wheedle.     See  Cajole. 
Whim.     See  Caprice. 
Whirl.     See  Tvn'ist. 
Whole.     See  All  and  Entire. 
Wholesome.     See  Healthy. 
Wicked.     See  Bad. 
Wickedness.     See  Crime. 
Wide.     See  Broad. 

Willing.  See  Gratuitous  and 
Voluntary. 

Wily.     See  Crafty. 
Win.     See  Acquire. 
Wind.   Breeze.   Blast.  Gale. 
Gust. 

Of  these,  Wind  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  indefinite.  Breeze 
(Fr.  hr\*e)  is  a  gentle,  orderly  wind. 
Blast  (A.  S.  hhzni)  denotes  violence 
or  etfort  of  blowing ;  as  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  of  bellows,  of  artillery.  A 
Gale  (Icelandic  gola,  to  blow)  is  a 
strong  but  steady  wind.  A  GusT 
(Icelandic  giiidr^  giostr)  is  a  wind  at 
once  violent  and  fitful,  or,  i*athcr,  it  is 
itself  a  fit  of  wind. 

Wise.     See  Prudent. 
Wish.    Desire. 

In  Wish  (A.  S.  wyscan)  the  feeling 
is  gentler,  and  the  olvject  more  re- 
mote. In  Desire  (Fr.  dcmr,  Lat. 
d^siderlum)  the  feeling  is  more  eager, 
and  the  object  more  at  hand.  Wishes 
are  at  most  warm  and  strong.  De- 
sires may  be  impetuous  and  ungovern- 
able. In  expressing  one's  feelings 
toward  others  over  whom  we  have 
authority,  it  is  a  much  milder  form  of 
command  to  say,  "  I  wish  you  to  do 
this,"  than  to  say,  "  I  desire  you  to 
do  this,'*  though  the  feeling  prompt- 
ing the  injunction  may  be  the  same. 


The  former  is  the  gentler,  the  latter 
the  more  authoritative  mode  of 
speech. ' 

"  A  v;ish  is  an  inactive  desire.  It  is  the 
result  of  that  longing  after  happiness  so 
natural  to  man  in  cases  where  no  expecta- 
tions can  be  funned,  no  efforts  can  be  made." 
— Cchjan, 

**  Desire  influential  to  action  may  be  de- 
fined that  uneasy  sensation  excited  in  the 
mind  by  the  view  or  by  the  contemplation 
of  any  desirable  good  which  is  not  in  our 
possession,  which  we  arc  solicitous  to  obtain, 
and  of  which  the  attainment  appears  at 
least  possible." — fbiii. 

Wit.  See  Buffoon  and  Bur- 
lesque. 

Withdraw.     See  Recede. 

Withstand.     See  Oppose. 

Witness.     Deponent. 

The  Witness  (A.  S.  witness,  from 
xoitan,  to  know)  is  he  who  knows  from 
personal  perception  or  observation, 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  a  person 
who  for  legal  purposes  attests  gene- 
I'ally;  while  Deponent  (Lat.  deponi, 
to  depose)  is  one  who  gives  his  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  law.  Every  de- 
ponent is  a  witness ;  but  every  witness 
IS  not  a  deponent,  as,  for  instance,  he 
who  witnesses  the  signing  of  a  docu- 
ment. Witness  is  the  generic,  depo- 
nent the  specific  and  technical,  term. 

*'  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many 
professing  to  be  original  voitthesses  of  the 
Christian  miracles  passed  their  lives  in 
labours,  dangers,  and  sutfcrings,  voluntarily 
undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  those 
accounts,  and  that  they  also  submitted  from 
the  same  motives  to  new  roles  of  conduct." 
—Paley. 

**  The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best. 
Had  witness  ready  to  attest. 
Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 
When  question  on  the  fact  arose. 
That  every  article  was  true ; 
No  further  these  deponents  knew." 

SrHft, 

Woeful.    See  Doleful. 
Wonder.     See  Marvel. 
Wooer.    See  Suitor. 
Word.     See  Expression, 


\ 


WORK. 

Work.    flfee.TASK. 
Work.     Labour.     Toil. 
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Work  (A.  S.  wtorc)  is  tlie  generic 
term.  It  may  be  bard  or  ligbt.  La- 
bour (Lat.  lahoT)  is  Itard  work.  Toil 
(01(1  Dutch  <«yZ,  labour)  is  ff^rievous 
work. 

Work.    See  Operate. 
World.     See  Land. 
Worldly.  Secular.  Temporal. 

Worldly  (A.  S.  woroldlic)  means 
relating  to  the  world,  especially  rela- 
ting to  this  world  or  lite  in  contra- 
distinction to  tbe  life  to  come;   as 
worldly  pleasures,  aflfections,  maxims, 
actions,  and  tbe  like.    Secular  (Lat. 
seculum,   tbe  age  or  fasbion)  means 
relating  to  tbe  world,  in  tbe  sense  of 
worldly  fasbions,  babits,   or    modes 
of     living.        Temporal      (tempust, 
time,  aa  distinguished  from  eternity) 
means,  literally,  lasting  for  a  time,  as 
distinguished  from  eternal.    Li  com- 
mon parlance,  worldly  is  opposed  to 
heavenly ;  temporal,  to  eternal ;  secu- 
lar,   to     ecclesiastical    or    religious. 
Secular    is     morally    an    indifferent 
term.     Tbe  same  may  commonly  be 
said  of  temporal;    but  worldly    has 
geuerally  a  bad  sense,  as  a  worldly 
spirit  is  one  which  is  imbued  by  sordid 
principles  of  gain,  and  is  wanting  in 
bigb-mindedness  or  purity  of  motive. 
Tbe  Upper  House  of  Pai'liament  in 
Great  Britain  consists  of  Lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal.    Tbe  office  of  a 
clergyman  is  ecclesiastical;  that  of 
a     schoolmaster     in    itself    secular, 
though  the  two  are  often  combined  in 
tbe  same  person. 

"  When  we  have  called  off  our  thoughts 
from  worldlij  pursuits  and  engagements, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  arc  we  at  liberty  to 
fix  them  on  the  best,  the  most  deserving  and 
desirable  of  objects,  God." — Atterbnry, 

**  For  it  is  to  be  considered  that  men  of  a 
secular  life  and  conversation  are  generally  so 
oni;n<xcd  in  the  business  and  afl'airs  of  this 
world,  that  they  very  rarely  acquire  skill 
enough  in  religion  to  conduct  themselves 
.safely  to  heaven  through  all  those  difficul- 
ties and  temptations  that  lie  in  their  way." 
— Scotty  Christian  Life, 


**  This  net 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crash  hU 

strength, 
Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  main  aiui, 
And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings, 
Than  temporal  death  shall  braise  the  Victor's 

heel, 
Or  them  whom  He  redeems."  MilUm. 

Worship.    See  Adore. 
Worth.    See  Merit  and  Cost. 
Wrangle.     See  Jangle. 
Wrath.  Anger.  Choler.  Ire. 
Bage. 

An  impatience  and  disturbance  of 
spirit  against  others  is  characteristic 
of  these  terms.  Wrath  (A  S. 
torcedh)  is  commonly  connected  with 
a  proud,  vindictive,  or  imperious 
nature.  We  speak  of  the  wrath  of 
kings  and  mighty  men,  and  so  the 
term  hardly  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  idea  of  anger  in  inferior  mortals. 
We  speak  especially  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty.  The  term  wrath,  un- 
like anger,  is  inapplicable  to  the 
passions  of  inferior  animals.  Wrath 
IB  violent  and  continuous  anger,  ac- 
companied by  vindictiveneae,  or,  at 
least,  by  a  desire  of  inflicting  suffer- 
ing upon  its  object. 

**  A  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  e\\l"^English  Bible. 

Anger,  on  tbe  other  band  (Lat. 
angoTy  compression  of  tbe  neck,  from 
angercy  to  choke,  connected  with  Gr. 
liyx^*"^*  ^  press  tightly),  is  tbe  term  to 
express  the  common  feeling  of  men, 
who  are  ready  to  feel  keen  displea- 
sure against  wrong,  real  or  supposed, 
whether  in  the  case  of  others  or  them- 
selves. 

**  Anger  is  the  strong  passion  or  emotion 
impressed  or  excited  by  a  sense  of  injury  re- 
ceived or  in  contemplation,  that  is,  by  the  idea 
of  something  of  a  jiemicious  nature  and  ten- 
dency being  done  or  intended  in  violation  of 
some  supposed  obligation  to  a  contrary  con- 
duct."— Cogan, 

Choler  (Pr.  collrey  Gr.  x^^)  ^^' 
notes  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
anger,  or  tbe  feeling  as  it  affects  the 
frame,  gestures,  and  countenance  of 
men.  The  choleric  is  quick  to 
anger. 

'*  His  constitution,  indeed,  inclined  him  t9 
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be  choleric ;  but  he  gained  so  perfect  an 
ascendant  over  his  passion  that  it  never 
appeared,  except  sometimes  in  his  counte- 
nance upon  a  very  high  provocation/* — 
Boyie. 

Ibe  (Lat.  ira)  may  be  taken  as 
sometimes  a  poetic  equivalent  of 
auger.  But  anger  is  more  sour  and 
enduring;  ire,  more  explosive,  less 
reasoning,  pretending  less  of  cause 
and  ground  of  offence. 

"  Breaches  through  which  the  wrath  of  an 
irefui  judge  may  hereafter  break  in  upon 
us/ 


"    -South. 


Raqe  (Fr.  r(igej  Lat.  rabies^  is  a 
vehement,  ungovernable  ebullition 
of  anger  akin  to  the  influence  of  a 
disease,  breaking  forth  into  extrava- 
gant expressions  and  violence  of  de- 
meanour. Wrath  maj  be  justifiable, 
and  anger  may  be  just;  but  rage 
is  a  distemper  of  the  soul  to  be  re- 
garded only  with  abhorrence. 

**  Anger,  in  the  excess  of  its  violence,  when 
it  is  excited  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  so  that 
the  mind  has  totally  lost  self-command, 
when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  actions  ex- 
travagant and  atrocious,  is  termed  rage." — 
Cogan. 

Wbench.    Wrest.     Wring. 

Wrench  (A.  S.  wrencan)  denotes 
the  combination,  in  the  exercise  of 
force,  of  pulling  and  twisting.  Wrest 
(A.  S.  wrcestan)  denotes  the  same 
thing,  but  superadds  the  idea  of 
disengagement.  A  thing  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  wrenched  out,  and 
wrested  away,  the  action  of  wrest- 
ing originating  in  a  desire  to  twist 
the  thmg  out  of  some  position 
or  possession  in  which  it  is  held. 
Wring  (A.  S.  tmnyan)  denotes  the 
exercise  of  a  force  by  twisting,  which 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  structure  of 
the  thing  or  substance  twisted ;  as  to 
wring  one's  hands,  to  wring  a  wet 
cloth.  To  wring  and  to  wrench  may 
be  the  work  of  accident  or  design; 
to  wrest,  always  of  design.  The  two 
former  are  only  used  in  physical  and 
analogous  senses.  To  wrest  has  also 
the  moral  meaning  of  distort,  as  by 
violent  twisting  to  misinterpret  words. 

Wretched.     See  Miserable. 
Wring.     See  Wrench. 


Writer.     P&nman.      Author. 
Scribe. 

Of  these,  the  most  generic  is  Wri- 
ter, meaning  one  who  writes,  whether 
bjr  writing  be  meant  literary  compo- 
sition or  tne  mere  formation  of  letters 
by  the  pen,  or  any  similar  process 
(A.  S.  vyritan).  Penman  is  a  man 
who  handles  a  pen  (Lat.  penna,  a 
feather),  and  properly  means  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pen  mecha- 
nically— a  master  of  caligraphy. 
Author  (Lat.  auctor)  is  one  whose 
pen  or  writing  is  the  medium  of  ori- 
fi^al  thoughts.  The  term  has  a 
familiar  and  a  more  dignified  mean- 
ing. A  writer  of  a  letter  is  not 
termed  technically  an  author,  unless 
the  letter  passed  into  a  literary  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  wrote  the 
letter  might  be  called,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term,  the  author  of  it,  if 
its  contents  were  canvassed.  Scribe 
(Lat.  scribere,  to  write)  is  a  professional 
writer  officially  and  publicly  appointed, 
or  exercising  the  art  of  transcribing 
or  writing  from  dictation  as  a  trade. 
The  office  belongs  to  ancient  times 
and  foreign  countries,  rather  than  to 
ourselves. 

**  The  crucifixion  of  Christ  under  Pontius 
Pilate  is  related  by  Tacitus,  and-dirers  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  such  as  the  earthquake  and  mira- 
culous darkness,  were  recorded  in  the  public 
Roman  registers,  commonly  appealed  to  by 
the  first  Christian  writerSf  as  what  could 
not  be  denied  by  the  adversaries  themselyes." 
— Clarke. 

**  Sanderson  calls  him  a  common  penman^ 
who  penciled  the  dialogue  (probably  the 
decalogue)  in  the  Dutch  Church,  London,  his 
first  rise  of  preferment." — Walpole^  Anec- 
dotes  of  Painting. 

"  An  authorless  pamphlet." — Fuller.    • 

"Scribe  was  a  name  which,  among  the 
Jews,  was  applied  to  two  sorts  of  officers : 
1.  To  a  civil ;  and  so  it  signifies  a  notary  or, 
in  a  large  sense,  any  one  employed  to  draw 
up  deeds  and  writings.  2.  This  name  scribe 
signifies  a  church  officer,  one  skilful  and  con- 
versant in  the  law  to  interpret  and  explain 
ii."South. 

Wrong.    See  Crime  and  Hurt. 
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Yet.     See  However. 
Yield.     See  AooEDBy  Afford, 
and  Cede. 
YiELDiNo.     See  Obedient. 

YouNQ.  Juvenile.  Puerile. 
Youthful. 

Young  (Lat.  juoenis)  denotes  the 
age  of  youth;  the  rest  its  charac- 
teristics. Juvenile  denotes  the 
character  of  youth  in  regard  to  its 
tendencies,  traininj^,  pursuits,  and  the 
Hke;  Puerile  (£at.  inier,  a  boy), 
the  character  of  such  actions  or 
thoughts  as  savour  of  youth  in 
grown-up  persons,  whose  judgment 
and  tastes  are  presumed  to  be  mature. 
Youthful,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
notes the  normal  character  of  youth, 
and  expresses  the  quality  which 
rightly  and  naturally  belongs  to  the 
period  of  youth,  and  may  be  expected 
to  manifest  itself  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  times  of  human  life. 
Young  is  simply  opposed  to  old. 

**  1  have  been  youncfy  and  now  am  old ;  yet 
never  saw  1  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  their  bread. "-~yEn<//i«A  Psalnis. 

**  Here  (in  *  Komco  and  Juliet  *)  is  one  of 
the  few  attempts  of  Shakespeare  to  exhibit 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen  to  represent 
the  airy  sprightliness  of  juvenile  elegance." 
— Johfison, 

"  Ti«  sure  a  practice  that  favours  much  of 
pedantry,  a  reserve  of  puerUUy  we  have  not 
shaken  off  from  school." — Browne  Vulgar 
Errors. 


"  Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  expnay 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  lore  T 

Hwe. 
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Zeal.  Ardour.  Fervour. 

Zeal,  in  reference  to  these  other 
synonyms,  is  specific,  while  they  are 
characteristic  or  habituaL  Zeal 
(Fr.  zele,  Gr.  (rjXos)  is  passionate 
ardour  in  favour  of  a  person  or  a 
cause.  Ardour  (Lat.  ardor,  ardert, 
to  bum)  is  simply  warmth  or  heat  of 
passion  in  loTe,  pursuit,  or  exertion. 
Fervour  (Lat.  fervor,  fervere,  to  be 
hot)  denotes  the  constitutional  state 
or  temperament  of  individuals.  We 
speak  of  the  fervour  of  passion,  decla- 
mation, supplication,  desire,  as  de- 
monstrative  of  warmth.  Ardour  is 
more  deeply  seated ;  as  ardent  friend- 
ship, love,  zeal,  devotedness.  **The 
aroour  of  his  friendship  prompted  the 
fervour  with  which  he  spoke.' 

**  There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  de- 
ceive themselves  than  in  what  the  world 
calls  zeal.  There  are  so  many  passions  which 
hide  themselves  und^r  it,  and  so  many  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  it,  that  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have  been  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been 
reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.** — 
Spectator. 

**A11  martial  fire  herself,  in  everv  breast 
She  kindled  ardours  infinite,  and  strength 
For  ceaseless  tight  infused  into  them  all." 

Cotcper. 

**  Wing*d  with  the  fervour  of  her  love." 

S/i'ikes/^efirt'. 

Zealot.     See  Enthusiast. 
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